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FOREWORD 


Thk present volume covering the period a.d. 300-985 was edited 
by Dr, R. C. Majumdar, who passed away in February 1980. The 
Publication Committee of the Comprehensive History of India pays 
its humble homage of respect and gratitude to Dr. Majumdar, who 
played a major role in planning the present publication project and, 
despite his old age and indifferent health, edited Volume III. On 
this occasion the Committee also pays its tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, who served as Editorial Secretary with zeal 
and devotion till his death. 

Since Volume III covers a long and eventful period, it has natural¬ 
ly become bulky. It has been therefore split into two parts. The 
present book lorms Part I of the Volume, and deals with political 
history and organization. An exception has been made in the case 
of the Gupta Age, and its civilization has been treated for the sake 
of completeness. Although a list of abbreviations has been provid¬ 
ed, the present work lacks bibliography, illustrations, index, etc., 
which will be included in Part II. Meanwhile we have great plea¬ 
sure in releasing Part 1, 

Notwithstanding a reaction against political histoiy in our coun¬ 
try during the last two decades or so the importance of this branch 
of historical studies remains undiminished. The studv -of social, eco¬ 
nomic, literary, artistic and reli^ous developments is inconceivable 
without a background of the political histpry of the various regions 
of the subcontinent in Gupta and pbst-Gupta times. Some of the 
problems such as the origins of the Guptas, Pallavas, Chalukyas, va¬ 
rious groups of Rajputs, etc., present not only the difficulties of poli¬ 
tical and geographical identification but also of social and religious 
validation, not to speak of the tribal background of several ruling 
dynasties. The Rama-Gupta question also carries social implications. 
The contributors to this volume have dealt with such thorny problems 
including those of the extent of the kingdoms of the important dynas¬ 
ties. In many cases the opposing points of view are given to enable 
the reader to form his own judgement. The contributors have tried to 
avoid regionalistic approach and present, as far as possible, a source- 
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based account of wars and conquests At the end of the chapters 
dealing with major dynasties lists of relevant inscriptions have been 
provided loi read\- rcfcrcnco and further research. 

Tt has taken us a long time in getting the chapters printed with the 
result that some latc^st publications have not been used. But it is hoped 
that the volume will pro\'ide a good sample of the ripe scholarship of 
our contributors, who ha\e not only giyen us the fruits of their *own 
research but have also incorporated the significant finds of other 
scholars. We are sony to note that sev eral of them are not alwe to see 
Iheir pieces in |)rint. We take this opportunity of sincerely thanking 
all our writers who have enabled this cooperative work to materialise. 
Our thanks are Inrther due to Dr. K. K. Dasgiipta, who jointly edited 
the volume along with l^r Majumdar. Wt* also thank Shri V. K. Jain 
tor preparing a list of abbreviations. 


R. S. Sharma 
Secretary, Publication Committee 
ol A ('oiiiprchoisirc Jlislonj of India 



PREFACE 


The third volume of A Comprehensive History of India covers the 
period, roughly speaking, from a.d. 3(K) to a.d. 985. It has been, 
lor the sake ot convenience, split into two parts: the first part deals 
witfi the political history and political organization (Chapters 1- 
XXVIl), while the second with social, economic, religions and cul¬ 
tural conditiojis as vv'oll as coinage (Chapters XXVllTXXXV). 

The jnesent volume dwells on a very significant period of ancjcnt 
Indian iiistoiA . It witnessed the culmination ol the Indian genius on the 
one hand and the bc’ginning of its decline on the other. The Imperial 
Cuptas with whom the volume opens ablv countered the centrifugal 
forces in Northern India and the kingdom established b)' Chandra- 
gupta I. one of the early members of the family, was shortly convert¬ 
ed bv his son, Samudra-gupta, mto an empire. The Gupta empire, 
reared up by a succession ol competent rulers, gave North India not 
only ]:)olitical stability and imperial peace, but also set an exemplary 
standard in all departments ot life and culture. Indeed, the advent of 
the Guptas on the political stage ushered in an epoch which has right¬ 
ly^ been called the ‘Golden Age’ or the ‘(dassical Period’ of Indian his¬ 
tory, which is still remembered for the literarv' colossus Kalidasa, 
eminent scientists of thc' stature of Aryabhata and Varahamihira, me¬ 
tallurgical wonder such as the Iron Pillar at Mcherauli, splendid 
sculptures of the Sarnath school and the remarkable paintings of 
Ajanta. It was an age which witnessed brisk commercial and colonial 
and cultural activities abroad, thc final development of the Rammja- 
na and thc Mahdhhhrala, efllorescence of Sanskrit literature, definite 
shaping of the extensive Puranie literatuie, and the culmination of 
an age-long religious movement in what goes by the name of Hindu¬ 
ism. In spite of the fact that the society^ of the time had conceivab¬ 
ly its tensions, stresses and ferments, India during the Gupta period 
achieved a total vision of life and gave an able expression to it. 
Admittedly the Gupta period left “a deep and wide impress upon 
the posterity and in wavs more than one thc Indians of the succeed¬ 
ing ages built on the same heritage. 

With the j^assing of the Imperial Guptas around a.d. 550 begins 
the second chronological sector of the period which extends 
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to A.D. 985. Generally designated as the ‘Early Medieval Period’, 
it was an age of regionalism. Indians lost their sense of na¬ 
tional being and the totality of vision of life. The spirit of the 
jdnapada autonomy reared its head once more and barring the king¬ 
doms or empires (some of which at times were quite extensive), such 
as the ones set up by the Palas, Pratili^as, Rashtrakutas, Western 
Chalukyas, Pallavas and Cholas, India broke up into congeries *01 re¬ 
gional states. And even major empires such as those of die Palas, Prati- 
haras, Pallavas and Cholas, were but magnified kingdoms and seldom 
embodied the pan-Indian ideal of the Maurya and the Gupta periods. 
Regionalism articulated itself in other spheres of life and activities of 
the country. The rise of regional states implying the lack of a 
central authority was accompanied by a new politico-economic system 
called feudalism which was becoming preponderant from the seventh 
century onwards. The new institution, based on a hierarchy from the 
king to the land-bound peasant, each owing allegiance to his next 
higher master, was expressive of an essentially local outlook. And this 
localism was further spelt out when the number of intermediaries in¬ 
creased. The regional factor also manifested itself in the realms of reli¬ 
gion and culture. The rise of several religious subsects and the appear¬ 
ance of the Nagara and Dravida temple styles are instances in point. 
VVhat is more, the period witnessed the emergence of regional lan¬ 
guages, script and art styles, which later collectively formed the 
tapestry of the Indian culture. 

The incdie\al jicriod in Indian histoiA is often equated with political 
instabjiity, social insecurity and cultural degeneration. Such an equa¬ 
tion is more apparent than real. The early' medieval period of our his- 
torv, life the later medicA^al, in spite ol some dismaying features, 
has silver linings too. Compared to the Gupta period it was certainly^ 
an age of dec'line and decadence. It was an age of political frag¬ 
mentation and cultural insularity. It was not an epoch of Kalidasa 
and Aryabhata. Yet the contributions of Bana and Rajasekhara, 
Saiikaracharya and Vachaspati-misra, Udbhata and Anandavardhana, 
Medhatithi and Madhavakara, and several academics of the univer¬ 
sities of Nalanda, Vikifimasila and Somapura, to our literature and 
intellectual life can hardly be over-emphasized. Similarly, the splen¬ 
did monuments and reliefs of Badami, Ellora, Elephanta and Maha- 
balipuram, the early arcliitectural examples and sculptures of Bhuva- 
nesvara and Khajiiraho, and the paintings of Bittanavasal speak a 
plastic language which is far from insipid and inane. 

The early medieval period is significant for another reason. It was 
an age which brought the trends and tendencies of the Gupta period 
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to fulfilment on the one hand and opened the fresh possibilities for 
the future in different areas of our life and culture on the other. For 
example, it represented the finality of the stupa and cave architec¬ 
ture of the previous period and inaugurated the era of the Nagara 
and Dravida temple stvles, the archetypes of which were on view 
in the Gupta monuments. Feudalism, the genesis of which was 
seen in the late Gupta period, saw a widespread development 
during this j^eriod and later. Tlie cult-icons of this period present¬ 
ed a tale of ideas and ideations and their fascinating interplay, not 
heard ol in previous ages. Similarlv, the new powers who apjiear- 
ed following the iall of the Pratiharas and later came to be collecti¬ 
vely known as the Rajputs played not an inconsiderable role in our 
life and culture. Moreover, the Muslims who appeared on the 
political scene during this period, specifically around a.d. lOOO 
under the leadershi]^ ol Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, subsequently be¬ 
came a potent (actor in Indian histor\' and culture, and indeed they 
imparted a new vitality to the Indian life. Viewed as a whole, there¬ 
fore, th(' earlv uK^dieval period of India is not that bleak and decadent 
as is gencrallv believed. On the coutrarv, it is varit'd, rich and complex 
in its c'ontent and character, and thus deser\’cs a more in-clc‘pth study 
than has so far been clone. 


II 

The present volume has been in the printing stage for more than 
a decade and some eff the chapters were written well-nigh twentv- 
five years ago. However, the chapters ha^'e been revised bv Dr. 
Majumdar and rnc' in the light of new materials and fresh inter¬ 
pretations. In spite of our best efforts there mav still be some short¬ 
comings which could not be altogether eliminatc'd. The editorial 
comments cm most oc'casions appear as footnotes either under the 
initials of R. C. Majumdar (RCM) or under the word ‘editor’ or ‘ed’ or 
under my initials fKKDG), Shortage of time has forbidden us from 
including maps, photographs, index and addenda et eorrigenda in 
the jDiesent part; thev will be appended to the second part. We crave 
the indulgence of the readers for the inconvenience thev will ex¬ 
perience. 

Regrettably some of the authors of the chapters of this volume, 
including R. C. Majumdar, are no longer in our midst, and it is pain¬ 
ful that Dr. 'Majumdar did not live to see the volume in print. I pay 
my homage to Dr. Maiumdar and other contributors to the \’olume 
who are no more. I oflei my respect to Sri Satchidananda Bhatta 
charyva, who in the midst of preparing the press copies of some of 
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the initial chapters, prematurely passed away. I also offer my respect 
to the memor) of Pjofessor Bisheshvvar Prasad, who was looking 
after the present and other volumes of the series, for his help and 
cooperation. My grateful thanks are due to Professor R. S. Sharma 
and Professor Satish Chandra for the help and encourage¬ 
ment they have given me at different stages of the progress of the 
volume. I am thankful to my friend Karunasaiikar Ray, Bar-at-law, 
lor evincing keen interest in the publication of this volume. Finally, 
I must thank Sri Snbodh Roy, Srimati Sipra Lahiri and the PPH 
English editorial department lor ready cooperation. 

Kalyan Komar Dasgupta 

Department of Ancient Indian Jlistonj CAdture, 

Calcutta University 
15 December I960 
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Chapter One 


INDIA IN A. D. 300 


The five centuries that followed the death of the great Maurya 
Emperor A^oka witnessed great changes in the political history of 
India. The great Magadhan empire gradually passed away, and 
though it is difficult to trace clearly the successive stages in its decline, 
there is no doubt that it had ceased to exist before, perhaps long 
before, tlie beginning of the Christian era. There has been much 
speculation about the causes that led to the downfall of the empire, 
but it is adequately accounted for by the two potent factors that were 
certainly at work, viz the normal centrifugal forces in Indian politics 
and the invasions from the north-west. These two might not have 
been absolutely independent, and we might easily conceive each to 
have strongly reacted on the other. Nevertheless, we can not only 
distinguish these two factors, but clearly trace their effect upon Indian 
politics down to the beginning of the fourth century a.d., the period 
witli which this volume begins. 

The history of the successive foreign hordes that established politi¬ 
cal power m India has been dealt with in detail in the' preceding 
volume. The last of them, the Kushanas, grew very powerful and 
established a vast empire, but they could not eliminate altogether 
either the foreign rulers that preceded them or the various small 
principalities that arose in North India on the ruins of the Magadhan 
empire. The Kushana empire broke down within a century, and its 
gradual dissolution gave rise to new indigenous principalities or 
revived those it had overthrown. 

The date of the Kushanas still remains one of the few unsolved 
problems of Indian chronology. In consonance with the view of the 
great majority of scholars it has been assumed that Kanishka ascended 
die throne in a.d. 78, the epoch of the Saka era, thou^ this view 
cannot be regarded as anything more than a hypothesis. As a matter 
of fact scholarly opinion, is steadily tending to push forward this date 
by at least half a century or more. In any case it would not be safe 
to presume that the KusnSua empire came to an end long before 
A.D. 200. It is not even unlikely that it continued for some time even 
in the third century ajd. But \vhatever may be the date of the end of 
t^e empire, the KushSpas continued as a ruling power, with circum- 

m , 
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scribed powers, in the north-west throughout the third century and 
even far down into the succeeding century. 

The Sakas who set up various principalities in India before the 
Kushanas, and were perhaps subjugated by them for a time, survived 
the Kushana empire, and continued to rule as a great power in 
Western India, principally in Malava and Surashtra, down to the 
close of the fourth century a.d. 

Thus when the curtain rises on the political stage of India in 
A.D. 300, we find the two foreign powers, the Sakas and the Kushanas, 
occupying nearly the whole of the western and north-western regions. 
The rest of Northern India is divided into a large number of inde¬ 
pendent or semi-independent principalities, ruled over by either 
hereditary kings or non-monarchical clans. Among the latter, which 
occupied the western part, the Malavas and Yaudheyas occupied a 
prominent position. Not much is known of the kings or kingdoms, 
though the Nagas and Bhara^ivas are better known than the rest. The 
names of many others are known from the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudra-gupta to which further reference will be made later. 
Indeed the detailed picture of the contemporary political condition 
of India, which this remarkable epigraph unfolds before our eyes, 
may be regarded as equally true of the beginning of the fourth 
century a.d. 

The political condition of the Deccan was not much unlike that of 
North India, but all traces of foreign inle had disappeared from that 
region. The fall of the Satavahana empire was followed by the rise 
of a number of petty ruling families, one of which was gradually 
rising into prominence. It was the Vakatakas whose early history has 
been described in the preceding volume. 

The downfall of the Satavahana empire also led to great changes 
in the political condition of South India. New rulers of northern 
origin set up independent principalities. These were probably the 
governors or other local officials of the Satavahanas, and took advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of the central government to declare indepen¬ 
dence. The family of one of them, the Pallavas, rose into prominence 
about the same time as the Vakatakas and, along with the Pandvas, 
soon dominated nearly the whole of South Indian peninsula. For five 
hundred years the Tamil powers of hoarv antiquity like the Cholas 
and the Cheras sank into political insignificance. Thus for nearly the 
whole of the period with which this volume deals, the Pallavas and 
the Pandyas occupied the stage of South Indian history and main¬ 
tained a continuity in politics which the rest of India lacked. 

The Vakatakas, too, occupied a dominant position at the beginning 
of the fourth century a.d. They not only ruleq oyer a large p#rt of the 
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Deccan, but were also gradually extending their power into North 
India. Indeed it appeared very probable that they would succeed in 
i;e-establishing the political hegemony of India. But this was not to 
be. That part was destined to be played by the Guptas, who occu¬ 
pied a very insignificant position in ajd. ‘300 as rulers of a petty 
principality in Eastern India. The achievements of this family which 
fill the pages of Indian history during the next two centuries thus 
form the starting point of this volume. 



Chapter Two 


THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS 


I. ORIGIN 

The surname ‘Gupta’ has been immortalized in the history of India 
by the imperial family which held sway over a large part of Northern 
India in tW fourth and fifth centuries a.d. But Gupta, as the end of 
a personal name, and the name of a clan or family, can be traced to 
a much earlier time. Of the former the most illustrious examples are 
furnished by Chandra-gupta, the founder of the Maurya empire and 
the Buddhist monk Upa-gupta who converted Asoka. Coming down 
to later timesi we come across names of royal officials in Satavahana 
period such as Pari-gupta, Siva-gupta, and Sivaskanda-gupta. The 
clan-name Gupta is evidenced by the Prakrit metronymic Gotiputa 
which is equivalent to Sanskrit Gaupti-putra, the son of a lady 
belonging to Gupta clan. This metronymic occurs no less than a 
dozen times in records engraved on stone before the rise of the 
imperial Guptas. An'’analysis of these records shows that the GaiiptT- 
putras belonged to different parts of North India and the Deccan 
and pursued different vocations. They were saints, monks, warriors, 
royal scribes, and goldsmiths. Some of them belonged to the royal 
family and one is called a Maharathi, a term which has been taken 
in another context to mean a king of the Riishtrikas, i.e; of the 
Maratha country.2 The chief queen of a royal family is specifically 
referred to as belonging to the Gupta family {Gupta-Vamsodita). 

It was held in a later age that Gupta was the surname of a 
Vai^ya.3 This can hardly be true of the early period with which we 
are dealing. For it appears that not only individuals with the sur¬ 
name, but even persons descended from Gupta clan on their mother’s 
side, pursued the different walks of life appropriate to all the first 
three vamas or social orders. 

But although the existence of Gupta clans or families in different 
parts of India is thus established cm good authority, we cannot say 

1 Liiders, List. Nos. 11, 9ga, 94. 96. 156, J94, 271, 442, 663, 680-82, 1088, 1105, 
1125. 

2 CHI, I, 530. 

3 Vlshtfu FurS^, Bk. HI, C3i. 10, v. 9, Ci. Cf/., lU, 11. n.l. 
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whether there was a parent stock from which a{i these were derivecl. 
It is not unlikely that there was one important clan or family which 
ramified in course of time and spread in different parts of India, or 
at least that there was a fiction of such a common descmt, but it 
cannot be proved by ‘any satisfactory evidence. 

But even if any such notion of a primitive Gupta clan prevailed in 
India in the third century a.d., it is difficult to filiate the imperial 
Gupta family to it. The early records of this family do not refer to 
it as ‘Gupta’, and the later appellation *Guptd,nvaya or ‘Gupta 
family’ might be solely due to the fact that the names of all the kings 
beginning from Chandra-gupta I ended in the word Gupta. An exact 
analogy is furnished by tlie Palas of Bengal whose family name 
PaJdnvaya is undoubtedly derived from the name-ending of all its 
members. 

Indeed the case of the imperial Guptas is somewhat more difficult. 
In the first place, here the word Gupta is not the name-ending of 
the first ruler, nor a part of his name, as is the case with Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty. It is the full name. For although the 
name is written as Siigupta in the Gupta genealogy, and some take 
the whole of it as the name of the king, there can be hardly any 
doubt that ‘Srt is not an integral part of the name but merely an 
honorific prefix, such as has been added to the names of other kings 
in the same genealogy.4 Gupta, as the name erf a person, is not, of 
course, unthinkable, nor even altogether unknown. For, according to 
Divyavaddna, it was the name of the father of the Buddhist monk Upa- 
gupta, and we have two seals with the legend ‘Guptasya (of Gupta).® 
But it is not also unlikely that in all these cases Gupta is a mere 
abbreviation of a fuller name ending in Gupta. Such practices are 
sanctioned by Sanskrit grammarians, and according to the Maha- 
bhdshya, the name Saty(whdmd can be represented by either ‘Satya’ 
or ‘Bhama’. Perhaps we have an instance of this kind in the Eran 
Inscription where Datta stands for DattadevT, the name of the chief 
queen of Samudra-gupta.® The name of the founder of the Gupta 
family, as given in the Gupta records, viz Gupta, may therefore be 
a contracted form of a bigger name, represented only % its last part. 
But the first part need not necessarily be Sii. 

Secondly, the successor of Gupta, i.e. the second king of the 
family, is simply called Ghatotkacha, withput the name-ending 


4 Cf. cn, ni, 8-9, n.3. 

5 JRAS, 1901, 99; 1905, 814. CS. also JNSl, IX, 137 for Gupta as the synonym 
of Vishou. 

6 81 / 201 , 
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Gupta. Here, also, we may hold tliat it is a shortened form of the 
tuU name which is represented only by the first part.*^ 

It is thus possible, though by no means certain, that the first two 
kings of the imperial family, like the rest, had names ending in 
'Gupta’. It is, therefore, uncertain whether the family really belong¬ 
ed to any existing Gupta clan or simply got the appellation ‘Gupta’ 
in later times from the fact that the king who raised it to power and' 
distinction bore the name Chandra-gupta, and, perhaps, in imitation 
of him, all his successors had names ending in Gupta’. 

II, GUPTA AND GHATOTKACHA 

No record of the first two kings has yet come to light. All that we 
know of them is derived from the genealogical account, which first 
met with in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription (No. 3)^ of Samudra- 
gupta and is repeated word for word in many later records of the 
family. In this account Samudra-gupta is described as ‘the great- 
grandson of the Mahdrcija, the illustrious (Brl) Gupta, the grandson of 
the Maharaja, the illustrious (Sri) Ghatotkacha, the son of the 
Mahdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious (Sri) Chandra-gupta, and the 
daughter’s son of Lichchhavi {Lichchhavi-dauhitra) begotten on the 
Mahadevi Kumaradevi’. 

The first thing that strikes us in this conventional genealogical 
account is the deliberate contrast in the royal titles applied to the 
first two kings and the third. It leaves no doubt that king Chandra- 
gupta was far more powerful, and occupied a much higher status 
than his two predecessors. As we shall see later, he was the real 
founder of the greatness of the family. 

Both Gupta and his son Ghatotkacha are called niahdrdja. The 
exact significance of this title is difficult to determine. The title is 
used by itself in respect of great kings like Kanishka and Huvishka, 
and must therefore have indicated paramount sovereignty. It is, how¬ 
ever, pointed out by Fleet that ‘in the early Gupta and subsequent 
periods mahdrdja was habitually used simply as a technical official 
title, indicative no doubt of considerable rank and power, but applied 
only to feudatories, not to paramount sovereigns’.® This view, though 
now generally held, can hardly be accepted as correct. For, although 
the feudatories are called mahdrdja, wc find on the other hand that 
in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas, the title mahdrdja is applied not 

' 7 It may be noted that a later member of this family is actually called Ghatotkacha- 

gupta. 

8 The number within brackets refers to the serial number of Gupta inscriptions 
given at the end of this volume. 

9 CII, HI. 15, n.4. 
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only to the Vakajaka kings but also to Bhavanaga, the Bharasiva 
ruler, who is said to have performed ten horse-sacrifices. The Maghas 
and the Lichchhavi rulers of Nepal are also called maharaja,. As these 
kings were powerful independent sovereigns and ruled about the 
same time as, and even both before and after, Gupta and Ghatotkacha, 
we cannot regard the latter as feudatories simply because they are 
styled maharaja. As we do not know for certain where these Gupta 
kings ruled, and whether there was any paramount sovereign to whom 
they might have owed allegiance, we must leave undecided the 
question whether the first two Gupta kings were really independent 
rulers or feudatory chieftains. 

Some scholars have traced a reference to the first Gupta king in 
a work of the famous Chinese pilgrim I-tsing known as Kau-fa-kao- 
sang-chuen in which he gives an account of 56 Buddhist pilgrims who 
visited India in the second half of the seventh century a.d. In con¬ 
nection with one of them, a Korean monk named Hwui Lun alias 
Prajnavarina, I-tsing refers to a ruined Buddhist establishment called 
the China Temple and adds: ‘Tradition says that formerly a maharaja 
called Che-li-ki-to built this temple for the use of the Chinese priests... 
and gave them the land and me revenues of about twenty villages 
as an endowment. This occurred some 500 years ago.'lO 

As the Chinese form Che-li-ki-to is an exact rendering of Srigupta, 
some scholars have identified him with the first Gupta king. But others 
reject this identification on chronological grounds. As the memoir of 
I-tsing was composed about a.d. 691-92ii and the king flourished about 
500 years before that time, his reign-period falls about the close of ' 
the second century a.d. On the other hand, as the accession of 
Chandra-gupta I is usually placed in a.d, 320, his grandfather Gupta 
.cannot be placed so early. This argument is not, however, so con¬ 
vincing as it appears to be. In the first place it is not certain, as we 
shall see later, that Chandra-gupta ascended tlie throne in a.d. 320, 
and his accession has been actually placed by some scholars in the 
first decade of the fourth century A.D.tS Secondly, as the great French 
Sinologist Chavannes has pointed out,i3 the statement of I-tsing about 
500 years need not be taken too literally, and may really imply only 
a date between 400 and 500 years, which would justify us in placing 
Srigupta about tlie middle of the third century a.d., or even somewhat 
later. It is, therefore, possible to agree with Allan that ‘considering 

10 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsang, xxxvi-xxxvii; Chavannee, M^moires sur les Reli^eux 
eminents, etc. par I-tsing, 82-83. 

11 Takakusu, l-Uing, liv. 

12 EHI, 279. 

13 Op. ctt., 82-83, &. 2. 
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the lapse of time and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the 
statement on tlie autliority of a “tradition handed down from ancient 
times by old men”, there seems no’ reason to doubt the identification 
on chrpnological grounds4 

If we accept this identification we may also form some idea of 
the locality over which king Gupta ruled. It is obvious from the 
statement of I-tsing quoted above that the China Temple, endowed 
by Sri-Gupta, was situated in his own territory. Fortunately, I-tsing 
gives full details about the direction and distance between the Maha- 
bodhi Temple at Gaya and the Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no Temple near 
which the China Temple was situated. According to calculations made 
by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, the China Temple must be located somewhere 
in the modern district of Murshidabad in Bengal.t^ This conclusion 
is strikingly confirmed by the fact that in an illustrated Cambridge 
manuscript dated a.d. 1015, there is a picture of a stupa with the 
label ‘Mrigasthapana stupa of Varendra’. As Foucher has pointed out, 
Mrigasthapana is the Indian original of I-tsing's Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, 
and as this was in Varendra, the China Temple near it might well 
have been located in the district of Murshidabad which is adjacent 
to it, on the other side of the river Gaiiga or Padma.l® it is not also 
unlikely that the China Temple might have been in Varendra, in the 
Rajshahi district on the left bank of the river, for this would fit in 
equally well with the distance and directions given by I-tsing. 

But although we may provisionally accept the hypothesis that 
Gupta, the founder of the imperial Gupta family, ruled over parts 
of Bengal, it is diflScult to accept, without further evidence. Dr. Gan¬ 
guly’s view that the early home of tlie imperial Guptas is to be 
located in Bengal and not in Magadha.1'7 For we do not know how 
far his kingdom extended in the west, and it might very well have 
included a part of Magadha, even if not the whole of it. In such 

14 CGD, XV. It is interesting to note in this connection that some scholars who 
object to Allan’s identification on chronological grounds easily accept, without demur, 
Mihirakula of Hiuan Tsang to be the chief of that name who lived c. a.d. 530, 
although Hiuan Tsang and other Chinese writers represent him to have flourished 
many centuries before the seventh century a.d. Hiuan Tsang’s error is less excusable 
than that of I-tsing. For, to represent a king, who lived four hundred years ago, as 
having flourished, in round number, about five hundred years before his time, is less 
unusual than to speak of a man, who died hardly a century before, as having lived 
many centuries ago. 

15 lEQ, XIV, 532, Mr. Jagannath’s attempt {IHQ, XXII, 28 ff.) to locate the 
Chinese Temple in Benares district is vitiated by his reliance upon an old and obso¬ 
lete translation of Beal in preference to more recent and revised translation by the 
same scholar and Chavannes (op. cit.). 

10 For a full discussion cf. History of Ancient Bengal by R. C. Majumdar (HARM), 
p. 37. 

17 IHQ, XIV, 535. 
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a case, we cannot decide whether Magadha was the original home 
of the Guptas who later extended their power to Bengal, or vice 
versa. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that even if the 
proposed identification of Gupta witli the king mentioned by I-tsing 
be not accepted, his statement proves that a king bearing n name 
ending in Gupta ruled over a portion of Bengal not long before the 
time of Gupta. In the absence of a more positive and definite 
knowledge about the origin of the imperial Guptas, it would not 
be unreasonable to hold that they were connected in some way 
with the Gupta king mentioned by I-tsing and probably acquired 
the territories ruled over by him.18 In other words, we may regard 
it as very probable that the dominions of the founder of the imperial 
Gupta family comprised a part of Bengal corresponding to Murshi- 
dabad or Rajshahi district and its immediate neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, it has been very plausibly argued, on the basis of the 
provenance of the coins and early inscriptions of the Guptas that 
their original home was in Eastern U.P,t9 

Reference has been made to two seals with tlie name Gupta. These 
might have belonged to the founder of the imperial Gupta family, but 
we cannot be sure of this. Beyond these doubtful identifications we 
possess no information concerning him. Of his son Ghatotkacha we 
know even less. But there is one interesting fact about him to which 
attention may be drawn. In an inscription of Skanda-gupta found at 
Rewa, the genealogy of the Gupta family begins with Ghatotkacha 
and not with his father Gupta.^^ The same thing occurs in two 
Vakataka records which trace the genealogy of Queen Prabhavatl- 
gupta, daughter of Chandra-gupta 11.21 As none of these is an official 
Gupta record we cannot attach much importance to the omission 
of Gupta’s name. It cannot be surely due to ignorance and may be 

18 Some scholars hold that Srigupta mentioned by I-tsing was an earlier member 
of the imperial Gupta family, probably a grandfather of Gupta. Cf. PliAI, 44344; 
g/MS, XXIV, 220; JIH, VI. Supplement, 7. 

19 S. R. Goyal, A History of the Imperial Guptas, 41-52. The fallacy of his argument 
is established by the fact that all the known inscriptions of Asoka have been found far 
away from Bihar, which must have been the homeland of the Mauryas. 

20 A short accoimt of the record was published in the Summary of Papers, FAIOC, 
XII, 39. It begins with Ghatotkacha and calls the family ‘tadoamsa’ (his family) (and 
not sadumda as stated in the summary). 

21 The genealogy begins with ‘Guptdndmddirdfo’ in the Riddhapur Plate (JPASB, 
XX, 58) and 'Guptadirdjo' in the Poona plates (El, XV, 41), followed by the name 
of *Maharafa Ghatotkacha'. The editors of both the plates have translated it as 
'Ghatotkacha, who had Gupta as the first king’. The editor of the second plate, 
which was published earlier, remarks that the ‘construction is very faulty'. The expres¬ 
sion in the first plate leaves no doubt that what was intended to convey in both 
these records was that Ghatotkacha was the first Icing of the Gupta family. 
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clue to inadvertence. But if the omission is deliberate we can only 
conclude that posterity regarded Ghatotkacha as a more important 
figure than his father. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri has made an ingenious 
suggestion that some stories in the Mahdbhdrata, describing the sins 
and iniquities of Ghatotkacha, the son of the demoness Hidimba by 
Bhlina, were omitted in the final redaction of the epic during the 
Gupta age out of deference to the Gupta king Ghatotkacha.22 • 

The Guptas probably belonged to the Dharana-gofra. For this is 
given as the gotra of the daughter of Chandra-gupta 11,23 and as we 
know that her husband had a different gotra, we may reasonably 
trace it to her fathers family. But Dr. Raychaudhuri’s suggested 
inference from this that the Guptas may have been related to Queen 
DharinI, the chief consort of Agnimitra,24 does not seem to be very 
plausible. 

III. CHANDRA-GUPTA I 

As already noted above, Chandra-gupta, the son of Ghatotkacha, 
was a more powerful ruler than his two predecessors, and founded 
the greatness of his family. This is not only indicated by the higher 
title Diahdrdjdclhirdia bestowed upon him in the official records as 
opposed to maharaja given to his two predecessors, but also by a 
number of gold coins issued by him. From the conventional genealogy 
repeated in the Gupta records, we know that Chandra-gupta married 
Kumaradevi belonging to the Lichchhavi clan, and the issue of this 
marriage was Samudra-gupta. It is noteworthy that even in tlie long 
genealogical accounts of the last Gupta emperors, which embrace 
ten generations of kings, there is no reference to the paternal family 
of any of the queens, of whom eight are named, with the single 
exception of Kumaradevi. It is obvious, therefore, that the family 
attached a great deal of importance to this marriage alliance. 

The precise nature of this importance is difficult to decide, 
V, A. Smith held that ‘Kum^adevi evidently brought to her husband 
as her dowry valuable influence, which in the course of a few years 
secured to him a paramouht position in Magadha and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries .’25 Allan doubts the correctness of this view, and holds 
that the pride with which the Guptas refer to the matrimonial 
alliance with the Lichchhavis ‘was probably due rather to the ancient 
lineage of the Lichchhavis than to any material advantages gained 
by this alliance’.26 

2%^Calcutta Review, 1934, 213; K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, 31. 

23 Cf. the Uvo plates mentioned in n. 21 earlier. 

24 PHAI, 443 n. 

25 EHI, 279. 

26 CGD, XIX. 
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These two opinions may be regarded as typical of the general views 
which attribute the c'mpiiasis laid upon the Lichclihavi comaection 
to either political power or social prestige which KumaradevI brought 
to her husband. The gold coins of Chandra-gupta, however, distinctly 
weigh the balance in favour of the former view. These coins have 
on the obverse the names and portraits of Chandra-gupta and 
KumaradevI, and on the reverse the figure of goddess Lakshml 
with the legend Lichchhavatjah (the Lichchhavis). The grounds on 
which Allan contended that tliese were issued by Samudra-gupta to 
commemorate the marriage of his parents are no longer held valid, and 
scholars now regard them as issues of the reign of Chandra-gupta 1.27 
The legend on the reverse shows that the Lichchhavis still regarded 
themselves as the ruling power, and the figure of KumaradevI 
on the obverse was obviously intended to emphasize the fact that 
she ruled in her own right as the sovereign of the Lichchhavis. 
These gold coins may, therefore, be taken to imply either that the 
marriage of Chandra-gupta and KumaradevI brought about a union 
of the two sej)arate States over which they ruled, or that Chandra- 
gupta, by his marriage, became the ruler of the Lichchhavis, along 
with his queen KumaradevI. As pointed out by Altekar,28 the reign 
of William III and Mary in England furnishes an analogy of the 
latter. The gold coins show that the Lichchhavis maintained their 
individuality throughout the reign of Chandra-gupta I, and it was 
not till the reign of his son Samudra-gupta, who inherited the two 
States from his two parents, that the fiction of a separate Lichchhavi 
kingdom was dissolved and the two dominions were merged into 
one State. 

Read in this context the expression Lichchhavi-dauhitra (daughter’s 
son of the Lichchhavi), applied to Samudra-gupta, may be regarded 
as merelv a counterpart of the gold coins, both serving to emphasize 
the contribution made by the Lichchhavis to the development of the 
political power, or the extension of dominions, of the Guptas. Besides, 
it is worth remembering that in spite of their ancient lineage the 
Lichchhavis were regarded as Vrdttja, i.e. unorthodox and impure, 
in the Manu-samhitd.^d It is therefore very unlikely that the Guptas 
would mention, with pride, the matrimonial alliance with the Lich¬ 
chhavis with a view to increasing their social prestige. We may 
therefore accept with a tolerable degree of certainty that Chandra- 
gupta added to his own dominions those of his wife, and the sove- 

27 Altekar in JRASBL, III, Num. Suppl, XLVIII, 105 if; S. K. Aiyangar in'JIH, 
VI, Suppl., 10 ff. 

28 Op. dt. 

29 X. 20. 22. 
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reignty over these two States passed to his son by the right of inheri¬ 
tance. This satisfactorily explains the reference to the Lichchhavis 
in the coins and inscriptions and the assumption of the higher title 
of Mahdrdjddhirdja by Chandra-gupta I. 

So far we are on tolerably sure ground. But uncertainty hangs 
over the very important question of locating these two States. 
V. A. Smith's view,30 that the Lichchhavis were ruling in Pat^liputra 
at the time of Kumaradevrs marriage with Chandra-gupta, is not 
supported by any satisfactory evidence. A Nepal inscription of the 
eighth century a.d. records a tradition that a Lichchhavi king 
Supushpa ‘was born a king' at Pushpapura which was another name 
of Pataliputra.31 But that record also adds that 38 kings ruled between 
him and Manadeva who flourished in the fifth-sixth century a.d.32 
The date of Supushpa, even assuming his existence on the authority 
of such a late tradition, would thus be nearly eight hundred years 
anterior to the time of Kumaradevi, and it would not be safe to 
conclude that the Lichchhavis were masters of Pataliputra at the 
time of her marriage with Chandra-gupta. 

Similarly Allan's view tliat the first Gupta king ruled over Patali¬ 
putra and the neighbouring territory in Magadha is palpably wrong. 
It is evidently based on I-tsing’s statements^ referred to above, and 
Allan was entirely mistaken in supposing that the temple and the 
lands granted by Gupta to the Chinese pilgrims lay in Magadha. As 
we have seen above, they must be located in that part of Bengal 
which is now represented by Murshidabad or Rajshahi district, and 
we may presume that the original Gupta kingdom comprised this 
territory. But beyond this we cannot say anything. 

As regards the Lichchhavis we know definitely that they lived in 
Vaisall in the time of Gautama Buddha, and ruled in the Nepal 
valley in the early centuries of the Christian era. As Samudra-gupta's 
record refers to Nepala as a subordinate State, it may be presumed 
that the Lichchhavis over whom his parents ruled did not live there. 
We may, therefore, provisionally locate these Lichchhavis in Vaisali 
and the neighbouring territory, the only other region associated with 
this clan in known history. 

It is possible that the Gupta and Lichchhavi kingdoms, which 
were ultimately amalgamated, were originally adjacent States. In 
that case we may presume that the original Gupta territory embraced 

30 EHI, 279. 

31 HNI, 268-69; lA, IX, 178. 

32 /AS, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 47-49. 

33 CGD, XIX. 
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a part of Bengal and Bihar. But no definite conclusion is possible in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

Nor is it easy to form an idea of the extent of the dominions over 
which Chandra-gupta I ruled. Some have tried to deduce it from the 
territories in possession of his son Samudra-gupta before he launch¬ 
ed his aggressive military campaigns. Unfortunately, as will be shown 
in the next chapter, it is not easy to form an accurate idea of these, 
as many of the conquests of that great emperor cannot be exactly 
located. It has been held, for example, that N. Bengal formed part 
of the dominions of Chandra-gupta I, for it is not included among the 
conquests of Samudra-gupta as recorded in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription.34 But many of the kings, referred to in that record as 
having been exterminated by Samudra-gupta, are quite unknown to 
us, and the ruler of N. Bengal might have been one of them, as a 
ruler of S. Bengal almost certainly was. All that we can reasonably 
infer is that Chandra-gupta's dominions must have been sufficiently 
large to justify his assumption of the imperial title Mahdr&jadhiraja, 
and to enable his son to begin that career of conquest which pushed 
its limits up to the Chambal on the west and beyond the Vindhyas, 
along the fringe of the eastern Deccan plateau, right up to the valley 
of the Krishna, if not still further south. Such extensive conquests are 
no doubt mainly due to an uncommon military genius, but they also 
generally imply possession of resources, which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, constitute the fairest measure of the extent of 
territory ruled over by Chandra-gupta I. It almost certainly included 
the whole of Bihar and a part of Bengal, and the inclusion of a 
portion of U.P. is highly probable. But any attempt to define it more 
precisely is beset with difficulties. 

Scholars generally accept the view that Chandra-gupta I ruled 
over Saketa (Avadb), Prayaga (Allahabad), and Magadha (South 
Bihar), on the basis of a verse in Vdifu Purana.^ But there are cer¬ 
tain difficulties. In the first place the reading of the Puranic passage 
is far from certain. The corresponding passage in the Vishnu Purana 
omits Saketa and makes Guptas and Magadhas rule jointly over the 
rest of the territory. The text of the Bhdgavata P«r5na either omits 
the word Gupta or uses it in the sense of ‘protected' and not as a 
name of a dynasty. What is worse, even some copies erf the Vdtjii 
Purana substitute ‘Guhya’, *sapta or ‘Maijidhanyaka’ for Gupta. 

Secondly, the passage in the Va^u Purana merely says that.‘kings 
bom of the Gupta race {Gupta-vam^ajah) will enjoy those territories', 

34 HM. ms. 

35 For the Fur&ijlc verse with its different readings cf. DKA, 53 and IHQ, XXI, 
141. 
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and no individual ruler is mentioned. It has been argued that if the 
account were compiled later than Chandra-gupta's reign, ‘it is hard¬ 
ly credible that it would have omitted to notice Samudra-gupta's 
conquests’.^fi This cannot be regarded as a fair conclusion, and others 
have argued with equal cogency that the Puranic passage reflects the 
political status of Gupta and his aricestors^7 or of the decadent Gupta 
empire, say in the first half of the sixth centurv a.d. 

Chandra-gupta I has also been represented by some to have ex¬ 
tended his conquests bevond the Sindhu river on the strength of the 
Meharauli Inscription.38 But ‘King Chandra’ mentioned in this 
record is most probablv to be identified with Chandra-gupta II, and 
not .Chandra-gupta 1.39 

An ingenious attempt has been made to treat the drama Katimudi- 
mahotsava as a source of history for Chandra-gupta 1.40 The plot of 
this drama turns round the storv of Chanda-sena who was adopted 
as son bv king Sundara-varman of Magadha and also appointed his 
commander-in-chief. The cursed Chanda-sena, however, allies himself 
with the barbarian {miechchha) Lichchhavis, lavs siege to Patali- 
putra, defeats and kills Sundara-varman, and becomes king of 
Magadha. Some scholars have identified this Chanda-sena with 
Chandra-gupta I and have built up a romantic bistorv of the period. 
It is forgotten, however, that according to cpitrraphic evidence, 
Chandra-gupta’s father and grandfather were both kings and this 
hardlv ap]ilies to Chanda-sena who was an adojited son of Sundara- 
varman. Besides, Chanda-sena is called a Karaskara. which was a low 
communitv, and the Lichchhavis are described as miechchhas. 
Neither of these descriptions agrees with what we know about them. 
On the whole the reconstruction of the historv of the earlv Guptas 
on the basis of the drama Kaumudi-niahotsava cannot be taken verv 
seriously. The same thing may be said of a more recent attempt4i to 
write the historv of the Guptas from details sup]^lied bv Bhavish- 
yottarn-Piirdna, for the passage in question, if not the whole work, 

36 DKA, XII: CGD, XIX; PHAI, 445-46. 

37 ;IH, VI, Siippl., 7-8. 

38 HNI, 13; JIH, VI, Suppl., 14 ff. 

39 This point will be discussed later. 

40 An extensive literature has grown on this topic, but it is unnecessary to refer to 
it in detail. The theory, originally propounded by K. P. Jayaswal (ABORT, XII, 50; 
JBORS, XIX, 113) is supported by Fires (The Maukharis, 17, 2341) and Dasaratha 
Sarnia (JBORS, XXI, 77; XXII, 275). But it has been sufficiently refuted by Wintemitz 
(Aiyan^r Comm. Vol., 359-62), K. Chattopadhyaya (JHQ, XIV, 582), Jagannath 
(Thomas Comm. Vol, 115), and K. Raghavacharyulu (JATTRS, VI, 3^. The theory has 
been (ustlv rejected or ignored bv most other scholars (IC, IX, 100, 232). 

41 JSRS. XXX. 1. 
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bears the stamp of a modem forgery .42 

We know so very little about Chandra-gupta I that it is idle to 
speculate on his early career. There is nothing, for example, to sup¬ 
port the view that he liberated Magadha from the yoke of the hated 
Scythians who had been oppressing the people for three centuries.4‘i 

To the same category belongs the view that Chandra-gupta found¬ 
ed the era, known as Gupta era, to commemorate his coronation. We 
may regard it as more or less certain that the epoch of this era is 
either 20 December a.d. 318 or 26 Febmary a.d. 320, tho discrepancy 
being due to two different methods of calculation. But in spite of 
,the almost unanimous support of scholars44 it is diflBcuIt to accept, 
as an established fact, that the year marks the accession or coronation 
of Chandra-gupta I. The only argument in favour of it is the fact 
that Chandra-gupta was the first to assume the title mahdrafddhirdfa 
and was evidently a powerful king who laid the foundation of the 
greatness of his family. On the other hand it was his son Samudra- 
gupta who is definitely known to have established a vast empire by 
his conquests, and it is at least equally likely that the era was found¬ 
ed by him. Reference may be made in support of this view to two 
copper-plate grants of Sammlra-gupta dated in years 5 and 9. It is 
true that some scholars regard both these grants as forgeries, but 
there seems to be no valid ground to regard the earlier one as such. 
Further, even if these were forged at a later date, which cannot be 

42 IHQ, XX, 345; PIHC, VII, 119. 

43 AZG, 3, 5. 

44 So far as I know, in addition to the views expressed in NHIP, VI, 131-32, 
Dr. D. C. Sircar is the only scholar who has ventured to suggest that Samudra-gupta 
and not C3iandra-gupta I founded the Gupta era. {Bhdratavarsha, a Bengali monthly, 
1348 (b.s.) Part II, 397; 1349 (b.s.), II, 193, 262.) 

Goyal (op. dt., 100) suggests that the era was founded by Chandra-gupta II, *who 
evidently reckoned it from some earlier important event of the history of his dynasty’. 
It is far more likely that the regnal year of Samudra-gupta continued to be used in 
the later epigraphs of the dynasty, and this led to the adoption of an era. An analogy 
is afforded by the KushSpa inscriptions. 

' On the other hand, Goyal has very plau.sibly argued that as Chandra-gupta II was 
the Dutaka of the NSlanda Grant of Year 5, he was old enough to take an active part 
in the administration, and could not, therefore, have been less than 20 years of age 
at that time, i.e., in a.d. 324. This is hardly likely in view of the fact that he was 
alive in a.d. 413. It may, of course, be argued that Chandra-gupta’s name was wrong¬ 
ly added as Dufako when the Grant was rewrittep, or that DStaka might sometimes 
be an honorary title like the Prince of Wales and does not necessarily indicate actual 
participation in the administration of the empire. But in any case, it is a strong, 
thou^ not conclusive, argument against simultaneously holding the two views, 
namely, (1) that the Nalandl copper-plate was a ^uine copy of the original Grant 
issued in the yeto 5 of Samudra-gupta's reign, and (2) that the foundation of the 
Gupta era comm^orat^, or marks the beghmlng oS, Samudra-gupta's rd^. 
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very remote, the writer probably copied an old grant or knew enough 
of Samudra-gupta to believe that he was reigning in the year 5 of 
the era. In that case it is more probable that Samudra-gupta founded 
the era rather than that his father died within five years of his 
coronation. 

Thus in ^pite of various theories and speculations that have gather¬ 
ed round his name, Chandra-gupta I remains a dim figure in history, 
for, besides his ancestry and marriage we know very little about him 
that can be regarded as certain. The only other thing that we can 
fairly infer is that he extended his ancestral dominions to an extent 
which justified him in assuming the higher title of maharajadhimja 
and there is hardly any doubt that his mariiage with a Lichclihayi 
princess enabled him to do this. The kingdom over which he ruled, 
by his own right as well as that of his wife, probably included the 
major part of Bihar, if not the whole of it, and also a portion of 
Bengal and of Uttar Pradesh. He certainly ruled in the first quarter 
of the fourth century a.d., but the actual date of his accession and 
the duration of his reign are equally unknown. 



Chapter Three 


SAMUDRA-GUPTA AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


I. ACCESSION AND EARLY CAREER OF 
SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

Chandra-gupta I WAS SUCCEEDED by his son Samudra-gupta. By die 
fortunate discovery of a single record (No. 3) we have come to know 
more of this great king than perhaps any other ruler in Ancient India, 
with the solitary exception of A:^oka. This record is engraved on a 
stone pillar of Asoka which now stands in a conspicuous position 
inside the fort at Allahabad. As it contains a short Asoka edict address¬ 
ed to his official^ (Mahdmdtras) at KausambT, it is generally supposed 
that the pillar was originally set up in that famous ancient city which 
is now represented by the village of Kosam, on the left bank of the 
Yamuna (Jumna), about 28 miles west by south from Allahabad. As 
Hiuan Tsang makes no mention of this column in his account of 
Prayaga (AUahabad) it is supposed that the pillar had not been 
removed to its present site then, and was still at KauiambI when the 
record of Samudra-gupta was engraved on it. On the other hand some 
scholars have shown good grounds for the belief that the pillar is 
still in the original site where it was set up by A^oka.l The location 
of the pillar at the time of Samudra-gupta is of sortie importance, as 
it is a very natural supposition ^that me place where sucn an impor¬ 
tant official record was set up must have been one of the most^ 
important cities, if not the capital, of the empire. 

The record belongs to the class known as praSasti or eulogy and 
was composed by HarisHena who held no less than three importmit 
posts, including that of the foreign minister.2 It is natufal diat simh 
a court official would exaggerate the royal virtues, and his stateUi^nts 
should not therefore be taken at their face value. But even making 

1 IRAS, 1935, p. 097. 

2 Sdndht^igrfAlka. The exact slgniScantee of the other two posts, KumSrSsn^a and 

V(^}4dn3yakd, ^ iiot known and wSl be discussed in connection wiffi the .fuhninlstratfve 
sys^eih. Httrishet^ is also Cidli^ a word not wef with dsewhere. It 

has been c^lained asl lie^d dt the sup^rint^dents of the lOyal kitten'" $1; 200, n. 1). 
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due allowance for this, his long composition, in mixed prose and 
verse and in a highflown literary style, is of great value as it gives us 
a number of specific details concerning the career and personality of 
the great emperor. 

Unfortunately, the upper part of the inscription, containing the 
first four lines, has suffered very badly, partly owing to the peeling 
off of the surface of the stone and partly on account of the vicious 
habit of tourists inscribing their own names. Probably this portion 
contained only a general encomium, the concluding portion of which, 
referring to his accomplishments as a poet, is preserved in lines 5 and 
6. This probably formed the third verse, to which reference will be 
made later.3 

The next verse describes an important historical event, the full 
significance of which has been generally missed on account of the 
defective translation by Fleet. This verse tells us that in the full royal 
durbar the father of Samudra-gupta scanned him with eyes laden 
with tears of joy and sparkling with emotion, and, with the hairs of 
his body standing erect through affection, embraced him, exclaiming: 
*Come, come!, rule this whole world.’ All the while Samudra-gupta 
was being looked at with melancholy faces by others of equal birth, 
and the courtiers were heaving sighs of relief.4 

The verse thus describes a memorable scene in the royal court. 
For some reason or other, the king had decided to nominate his suc¬ 
cessor. It raised expectations in the hearts of many members of the 
royal family including his sons, and caused great excitement in public 
mind. Before a full session of the royal court, meeting in a highly 
tense atmosphere, the king announced in a somewhat dramatic man¬ 
ner that Samudra-gupta would henceforth rule the kingdom. The 

3 For an attempt to reconstruct this part of the inscription, cf. ABOBl, Vol. XXXIX, 
34-45. 

4 Fleet translated the passage as follows: 

“Who, being looked at (loif/i enty) by the faces, melancholy (through the rejection 
of themselves), of others of equal birth, while the attendants of the court breathed 
forth deep sighs (of happiness), was bidden by (his) father—who, exclaiming "Verfly 
(he is) worthy”, embraced (him) with the hairs of (his) body standing erect (through 
pleasure) (and thus) indicative of (his) sentiments, and scanned (him) with an eye 
turning round and round in affection, (and) laden with tears (of joy), (and) perceptive 
of (his noble) nature— (to govern of a surety) the whole world' (Cfl, III, 11-12). 
Dr. Chhabra has argued, and in my opinion very rightiy, that the words read by 
Fleet as dryyo h — Ity (verily he is worthy) are really ehy ^ eh ity and suggests 
the following translation of the passage, w&ch seems to be preferable: 

*With hair erect, indicating affection, when^ fadier embraced him, saying: "Come, 
cornel”, those present in the court felt exhilarated^.while the rival claimants looked 
at him wiffi sullen faces. Then, his <eyes laden wm and sparkling with emotion, 
father cast a piercing glance at hint and thus sjMi;0% him; "Protect thou the whole 
earth"" (IC, XIV, 146). ^ V 
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royal declaration naturally caused keen disappointment to the other 
sons and rival claimants to the throne, and they looked melancljoly. 
According to Harishena the choice gave great satisfaction to the 
members of the court, but this statement of the royal official cannot 
be taken at its face value. 

It is generally held on the strength of the above passage that 
Chandra-gupta I selected Samudra-gupta as his heir apparent. But 
the words actually used—^protect thou the whole earth (pahy-emm- 
urvlm-iti )—undoubtedly imply that the king abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, and the vivid description of the poet is more in 
keeping with this view.5 The very fact that Harishena thought fit to 
record the event, many years after' it had taken .place, invests it with 
an unusual degree of importance such as we can hardly attach to a 
formal act of nominating a successor, unless some extraordinary fea¬ 
tures marked the political condition of the time. Perhaps the fears of 
a disputed succession were disturbing the peace of the kingdom, or 
creating party factions, and the king wanted to put a stop to all 
speculations and intrigues by an open declaration of his choice of a 
successor.6 Even then the actual words put in the mouth of the king 
were probably hardly appropriate to the occasion. 

On the whole it is fair to conclude that whether Chandra-gupta I 
abdicated the throne in favour of Samudra-gupta as seems very likely, 
or merely nominated him as his successor, he was faced by difficulties 
real or apprehended. Although Harishena does not clearly refer to 
them, we may perhaps detect some reference to political troubles at 
the commencem^t o£ the reign of Samudra-gupta in the verse which 
immediately follows. The stone here is unfortunately damaged, and 
a good many words having been lost, it is impossible to be sure of 
the interpretation. But it clearly refers to some {kechit) who were 
attracted to him by his unusual (lit. superhuman) deeds (of valour ?), 
and to others (kechit) who submitted (lit. fell at his feet charanam- 
updgata) after being afflicted by his prowess (viryy-ottapta). The next 
verse, equally mutilated, refers at the beginning to wrong-doers who 
were defeated by him in battle and, after a gap, there is an allusion 
to ‘good feelings' and ‘repentance’; but the connection between the 
two parts is missing. It is possible to construe these two verses as 
referring to an outbreak of rebellion which was subdued by Samudra- 

5 Dr. Chhabra strongly supports this view after an elaborate discussion of the 
whole question (op. ctt., 149). 

6 It is tempting to suggest that perhaps Chandra-gupta I wanted to unite his own 
kingdom with that of Kumaradevl. by nominating her son, in preference to his sons 
by other queens, $ome of whom may have be^ senior to Samudra-gupta. This would 
give rise td a situation of first-rate pplitical importance such as Ut hinted at in 
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gupta, partly by fighting and partly by conciliatory measure or 
diplomacy. But as no complete sense of the verses can be made out, 
it is better not to form any definite conclusion on the basis of a 
speculative interoretation. But some scholars have even proceeded 
further. It has been suggested, for example, that Samudra-gupta’s 
brothers rose in rebellion against him and put Kacha, the el^st of 
them, on the throneJ The name of Kacha has been found only on 
a number of gold coins which closely resemble those of Samudra- 
gupta. Numismatists are almost unanimous in attributing these coins 
tO'.Samudra-gupta,8 though the possibility is not altogether excluded 
that they were issued by a king who flourished just before or after 
him. We may or may not accept Fleet’s view that Kacha was ‘a per¬ 
sonal and less formal name of Samudra-gupta’,® or Allan’s suggestion 
that ‘it was the original name of the emperor who took the name 
Samudra-gupta in allusion to his conquests’, 10 but it is difficult to 
regard Kacha as a rebellious brother of Samudra-gupta without some 
positive evidence, 11 A more recent attempt to identify him with 
Rama-gupta, the presumed son and successor of Samudra-gupta, will 
be discussed in due course. 

II. CONQUESTS OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

The Allahabad praSasti refers to the various conquests of Samudra- 
gupta. They appear to have been arranged in geographical rather than 
chronological order, and it is difficult to identify the kings and local¬ 
ities mentioned in this connection. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a connected and comprehensive historical account of the eventful 
career of the great emperor and of his wonderful military campaigns 
as these succeeded one another. All that we can do ’V to narrate the 
campaigns in the order in which these are recorded in the p'aiasti. 

The seventh verse, which is the first to refer to his conquests, is 
badly mutilated. The extant portion mentions, at the beginning, that 
by his unaided prowess he uprooted Achyuta, Nagasena, and probably 
one 01 * more other kings whose names are now lost on account of the 
surface of the stone having been peeled off. As the letter ‘g’ is still 
legible immediately after Nagasena, it has been plausibly suggested 
that it might have been Gai?apati-n*aga, who is mentioned in a later 

7 ABORI, IX, 83; JBRS, XXXIV, 24. 

8 Allan, CGD, xxxiii, Ixxiv; IHQ, 1959, p. 333, For the contrary view, cf. JNSI. 
XI, 33. 

9 Clh UI, 27. 

10 Op. clt., xxxiv. . .. 

11 Goyal has offered elaborate arguments in support of this but ihey rwt ,on 
very weak grounds and are too hypothetical to he accepted, as sober^stojy (op. 

125 ff., 191 ff.). 
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part of the record along with Achyuta, Nagasena, and several other 
kings as having been uprooted by Samudra-gupta. In any case it is 
reasonable to presume, that for some reason or other, reference is made 
here to Samudra-gupta's victory over two or three kings which is 
repeated later in a fuller account. It may be therefore presumed that 
he conquered them before others. Fortunately-both the kings can be 
located with a tolerable degree of certainty. Achyuta is known from 
his coins to have ruled in Ahichhatra (Ramnagar in Bareilly district), 
and Nagasena is usually identified with the king of that name who 
is stated in the Harsha-charita to have ruled in Padmavatl, a famous 
city now represented by Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of Narwar, 
in Madhya Pradesh. If these were the first conquests of Samudra-gupta, 
his father s kingdom must have comprised a large part of the U.P. 

The second part of verse 7 seems to imply that while Samudra- 
gupta was playing (or taking his pleasure) at the city called Pushpa, 
his army captured one who was bom in the Kota family. The Kotas 
probably mled somewhere in the upper Gangetic valley, as their 
coins have been found in E. Panjab and Delhi. Tlie city called Pushpa 
most probably refers either to Pataliputra or to Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
both of which had another name Pushpapura. It is difficult to con¬ 
strue the relation between this city and the defeat of the Kotas and 
the other kings mentioned in the verse. It may be that the victory 
over them enabled Samudra-gupta to take pleasure in the city, i.e. to 
capture it. But it is also not unlikely that what the poet intended to 
convey was that compared with the defeat of Achyuta and Nagasena, 
where the king had to lead the campaign in person, the victory over 
the Kotas, ending with the capture of their king, was a minor affair, 
left entirely to the army, while the king himself was staying at ease 
in a distant city. In the first case Pushpapura may be identified with 
Kanyakubja, which was evidently included in the realm of one of 
the kings mentioned in the verse. In the second case we may take 
Pushpapura to be the capital city of Pataliputral2 where the emperor 
was pursuing his normal vocation while his army was engaged in the 
distant expedition against the Kotas.is 

The next or the eighth verse contains only a general encomium of 
Samudra-gupta. Then follows the prose portion which begins with 
a general statement of his skill in a hundred battles causing a 
hundred wounds inflicted all over his body by various weapons of 

12 Nothing is definitely known about the capital of the Gupta empire. For an 
interesting discussion on thi^ point, cf. Goyal (op. ctt,, 210 ff,). 

13 it is difficult to accept S. K. Aiyangar^ view fiiat Achyuta, NSgasena and the 
Eota kitig made a combtaed attack against Pitslipatra,' the capital of $an3u4ra-gupta 
(/Iff, VI, Supplement, 27). 
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which ten are speciBcally named. The poet then gives a long list of 
rulers, peoples and Statesi^ conquered by Samudra-gupta or volun¬ 
tarily submitting to him. These are divided into four classes accord¬ 
ing to their degrees of subjection or the measures adopted by the 
emperor after his victory over them. 

To the first division belong all the kings of the South (mrua- 
Dakshindpatha-rdja) of whom twelve are specifically named. These 
were captured and then liberated,15 presumably on condition of 
acknowledging his authority, if not also of paying tribute, though 
neither of these is actually mentioned. 

The next class comprises nine rulers of Aryavarta (N. India) who 
were violently exterminated. It is obvious that their kingdoms were 
annexed and formed integral parts of the Gupta empire. That is 
perhaps the reason why the names of the kings alone are given 
without any reference to the States over which they ruled, for these 
had ceased to exist, perhaps long ago. 

Under the third category are mentioned five kingdoms, and nine 
tribal States that paid taxes, obeyed orders, and performed obeisance 
in person to the great emperor. It is expressly said that the five king¬ 
doms formed the frontier (pratyanta) of the empire. 16 Probably the 
same thing was true also of the other nine States. 17 

I^ast of all are mentioned a few independent or semi-independent 
principalities lying in remote comers, beyond the States of the third 
category. Their exact relationship with the Gupta emperor is dilB- 
cult to determine, and will be discussed later. 

III. THE EMPIRE OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

It is quite clear, from the above that tlie Gupta empire consisted 
of a central zone in North India under the direct rule of the emperor, 
and a nurriber of tributary States, both monarchical and non- 
monarchical. If the rulers mentioned in the second category could 
be identified or at least localised, we could have some definite idea 

14 These have been eniimerated, and their identifications discussed in detail in 
the Appendix to this chapter. 

15 The actual words are graha\ux^moksh-anugraha. 1 have followed Fleet’s translation. 
Mr. Ramadas takes the three words as applicable to different States and translates the 
passage as ‘capturing some, showing favour to some, and liberating some who had 
been under subjection’ {IHQ, I, 688). The policy of capturing kings and then liberating 
them is fairly well known, cf. Raghuvamda, IV, 43. It does not imply a humiliating 
defeat of Samudra-gupta as Dubreuil has assumed (AHD, 00-61). 

10 But cf. Fleet, in CII, III, 14, n. 1. 

17 EHI, 285-86. Otherwise we have to presume that ind^ndent States intervened 
between the Gupta empire and their tributary States to which no refermjce has been 
made. This seems hardly likely when even the States further beyond fb^ tributary 
States have been mentioned. 
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of the central zone. Of these, besides Achynta and Nagasena dis¬ 
cussed above, Ganapati-naga probably ruled in Vidisa (Bhilsa) or 
Mathura, and Chan^a-vannan in the Banlcura district of West 
Bengal. Nothing definite is known of the rest. 

But although we cannot define the boundary of the central zone 
by means of any positive evidence, we can indirectly form a fair 
idea of it from the position of the tributary J^tates which formed its 
frontier. Fortunately many of these, if not all, can be located with a 
tolerable degree of certainty. Of the five kingdoms expressly men¬ 
tioned as frontier, Samatata, Kamarupa, and Nepala undoubtedly 
denote, respectively, Lower Bengal, Assam and Nepal, and the fourth, 
Davaka, was probably situated in Nowgong district in Assam. 
Among the tribal States mentioned in the same category, the 
Madrakas occupied the territory between the Ravi and the Chenab 
with Sialkot as their capital, and the Yaudheyas ruled over an exten¬ 
sive region in the eastern and south-eastern Panjab between 
Bahawalpur and Bharatpur. Further south, the Malavas ruled in 
south-east Rajputana, in the region represented by Kotah and 
Mewar. Among the other tribes the Sanakantkas can be definitely 
located in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa, and a few others also pro¬ 
bably belonged to the same region. 

We may thus reasonably conclude that tlie Gupta emperor had 
under his direct administration an extensive area which reached the 
boundaries of East Bengal and Assam in the east, and the foothills 
of the Himalayas in the north. In the west it extended up to the 
Pah jab and probably included its eastern districts between Lahore 
and Karnal. A straight line diawn from Kamal to Bhilsa would 
roughly represent the western boundary, is 

In the south, an inscription found at*^Eran (No. 4) proves that the 
Saugor district in M.P. was included in Samudra-gupta*s dominions.i9 
He is also said, in the Allahabad prasastiy to have subdued all the 
A|avika rdjas or kings of forest countries which roughly denote the 

18 According to V. A. Smith ‘the dominion under the direct government of 
Samudra-gupta extended from the Hooghly on the east to the Yamuna and the Chambal 
on the west’. This leaves out the E. PanJab which is not known td have belonged 
either to the Madrakas or to the Yaudheyas, the only two tributary States in this 
region, and therefore presumably fonned an integral part of the kingdom of Samudra* 
gupta. The same thing may be said of Mathura to the west of the Yamuna if, as 
suggested above, it was the capital of Gapapati-naga. In the east also, the Brahmaputra, 
rather than the Hooghly> should be regarded as the boundary, as Kamarupa was a 
tributary kingdom on tfie frontier. The boundary of Samatata, another frontier kingdom, 
must also have been far to the east of the Hooghly river. 

19 This folhww from the expression which Fleet 

tmnslates M ‘In a place in Aitikipa in the city of his own ©njoyment’. This is genemlly 
taken to ref^ to Samudra-gupta. Mr. D. Sharma toterprets the whole inscription in a 
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tracts, full of hills and dense jungles, extending eastwards from 
Jabalpur to Chota-Nagpur.20 

It is evidently through tliese forest kingdoms that Samudra-gupta 
proceeded on his digvijaya, or campaign of victory, in Dakshina- 
patha. Of the twelve States conquered by him in this region, Kosala 
undoubtedly denotes Mahakosala, comprising the modem districts 
of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur. Among me others, we can defi¬ 
nitely locate three as their capital cities PiShtapura, Vengl, and 
Kanchl, correspond respectively to Pithapuram (E. Godavari dis¬ 
trict), Vegi or Peddavegi (7 miles north of Ellore in the W. Godavari 
district), and Kanchipuram (Chingleput district). The uncertainty 
of identification in respect of the other kingdoms makes it impossible 
to indicate precisely either the route followed by him between 
Mahakosala and tlie eastern coastal region, or the extreme limit of 
his advance in the south. We have to deal only with probabilities 
which will be discussed in the Appendix of this chapter. 

Among the rulers mentioned, Vishnugopa of Kanchi and Hasti- 
varman of Verigi are known from other sources. The former belong¬ 
ed to the well known Pallava dynasty, and the latter to the 
Salarikayana dynasty. This external corroboration and the specific 
mention of the names of rulers and States leave no doubt that 
Samudra-gupta’s victorious military campaign which carried him as 
far south as Kanchl, and perhaps even beyond it, was undoubtedly 
a historical fact. It was no doubt a very ambitious undertaking and 
its success speaks highly of the wonderful skill in organizing trans¬ 
port and communication. But there is no justification, on that 
ground, to doubt its authenticity. Dubreuil has advanced the view 
that Samudra-gupta only proceeded up to the Krishna river, and 
having been defeated there by a confederacy of the ‘kings of the 

different way and makes it a record of a feudatory of Samudra-gupta {JIH, XIV, 27). 
His main argument, however, falls to the ground if we supply the letters ‘tote’ at the 
beginning of line 13 and read the word as totem as Dr. D. C. Sircar'has done (SI, 
261). 

20 The copper-plates of the Parivrajaka Mahardja Samkshobha mention him as 
ruling Dabhala together with all the country included in the eighteenu forest king¬ 
doms (s-ashtados-atavi-rajy- abhyantaram ipabha(?ha)ld-raiyam) (Fleet, 114; El, VlII, 
284 ff.). As Dabhala undoubtedly denotes the region round Jabalpur, and the 
eighteen forest kingdoms roust have been contiguous to it, they may be taken to 
denote the tracts full of hills and jungles in tbe direction of Chbattisgarh (cf. El, 
VIII, 286). The Atavika rajas conquered by Samudra-gupta may be Identified with 
the rulers of the eighteen forest kingdoms. As reference is made to thdr kings, thou^ 
reduced to the position of servants (poricharaWetUa), they were probably feudatory 
States. iDr. H. C. Raychaudhuri says that ^the Ajavfka r&fyas undoub^db' hrchided 
the realm of Alavaka (Gbazipur)’, but atites no evidence. If Chazipur near Benares is 
meant it will be too ^ to the north (PUAJ, 451). 
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eastern Deccan, abandoned the conquests he had made along the 
coast of Orissa and returned home’.2i This is in flat contradiction to 
the definite statement in the Allahabad prasasti and has no positive 
evidence to support it .22 A royal praSasti may undoubtedly be 
guilty of exaggeration, but we ought not, without sufiicient reason, 
ignore its clear and categorical statements, far less accept, as truth, 
the exact reverse of what it says. 

It is significant that a clear distinction is emphasized in the alti¬ 
tude of the emperor towards the vanquished kings of Aryavarta 
(North) and Dakshinatya (South). Sainudra-gupta uprooted (un-mU) 
the former, i.e. annexed their dominions, while he reinstated the 
latter in their kingdoms. Evidently he had enough political insight 
to realize that it was easier to conquer distant countries than to 
keep a permanent hold upon them. He therefore did not attempt 
the almost superhuman task of uprooting these rulers or even keep¬ 
ing them in permanent subjection. Instead, he attached them to the 
empire by his generous attitude in setting them free {moksh- 
dnugraha). According to the prasasti this enhanced his power 
{pratdpa) and prosperity {maha-bhdgija) which probably means that 
he realized large sums from them and made them agree to pay 
tribute or give military assistance in times of need. But unfortunate¬ 
ly the poet does not clearly refer to the terms on which the rulers 
got back their kingdoms. 

The crushing defeat inflicted upon a number of kings in Northern 
India and the victorious campaign in the south must have enhanced 
the military reputation of Samudra-gupta to such an extent that 
kings and peoples, both far and near, were anxious to secure his 
good will and cultivate his friendship. It is therefore quite likely that 
some of the tributary States, mentioned in the third category, sub¬ 
mitted to him without any actual fight. For the same reason, the 
States of the fourth category, viz the Kushana and Saka chiefs of the 
Panjab and Western India and the inhabitants of Ceylon and other 
islands also did various services to please the emperor. 

IV. THE IMPERIAL POLICY 

In order to understand clearly the imperial policy of Samudra- 
gupta it is necessary to define, as precisely as possible, the exact 
services rendered by the last two categories of States. The task is 
rendered somewhat difficult by the uncertain meaning of some of 
the words used in the praSasti, but it is possible to get at least a 
general idea. In addition to the payment of tributes of all kinds 

21 AHD, eO-61. 

22 See the last seiitence in a. IS above. 
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{sarva-kara-dana), the States of th^ third category had to perf(M:m 
three kinds of service, viz djndkaram, pramma and dgamam. The 
first and the last evidently mean execution of specific orders given 
from time to time, and personal attendance at the imperial court 
when required. As to the second it means salutation by bowing Qpe s 
head, but if this ordinary meaning were intended it would not pro¬ 
bably have been mentioned as a distinct item. For such a form of 
common courtesy, to be shown to a suzerain, hardly deserves specific 
mention. Probably some special kind of salutation by the feudatories, 
emphasizing their acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the 
emperor, was introduced by the Guptas in their durbar ceremonials, 
and this is signified by the term piandma. 

It is more difficult to understand the corresponding phraseology 
applied to the fourth category of States. The actual words 
are: atmanivedana-kanyopayanaddna-garutmadahka-svavishayabhu- 
kti-sdsana-ydchana. The first, dtmaniveclana, literally means offering 
themselves’, and evidently means personal attendance in court. 
The second, kanyopdyanaddna, literally means presenting (updyana) 
unmarried girls and giving {ddna) them in marriage. The latter 
undoubtedly refers to the daughters of the rulers, or at least their 
near relations. It is difficult to think of their sending such girls to 
the suzerains for any other objects than marriage. But as updyana is 
clearly distinguished from ddna we can only construe the first as 
presenting pretty girls of easy virtue, which was probably customary 
in those days.23 

The rest of the compound phrase may be interpreted as ‘the soli¬ 
citing of charters, bearing the Garuda seal, for tlie government of 
one’s own territory',24 In other words, these rulers were confirmed 
in the possession of their kingdoms by charters issued by the Gupta 
emperors. But this meaning cannot be regarded as certain. Some 
have taken Garutmad-anka to mean the Gupta coins bearing the 
figure of Garuda. In that case the phrase would mean that the 
rulers asked for royal charters for two purposes, viz (1) to use the 
Gupta gold currency in their territmies and (2) to govern their 
kingdoms.25 In support of this view it has bem pointed out that 
coins with the name of Samudra-gupta and his son were actually 
used by the Kushana chiefs of the Western Panjab. These, however, 
bear no figures of Garuda. ABan is definitely (rf opinion that 
Garutmad-ahka does not refer to any coin, and points out that ‘with 
the exception of certain silver coins, there are no coins on which the 

23 It is linentioBed in the Periplm (sec. 4§) that beautiful maidehs wew regularly 
imported into Barygaza for the harm of die king. 

24 CGD, xxiv-x3tv; SI, 268, n. 3, 

25 /BORS, XVIH, 207} XIX, 145. 



bird Garu^a is prominent enough for the coin to be described as 
having the Gahida for its type'.26 
But whatever we may think of this difference, the two undeniable 
factors, viz that these rulers had to ask for charters to enjoy their 
territories, and also to attend the court in person, imply a consider¬ 
able authority exercised by Samudra-gupta over these far-off poten¬ 
tates. It is possible that the court-poet has somewhat exaggerated 
the position of the Gupta emperor in respect of them. It is quite 
likely that the $aka and Kushana chiefs living on the frontier of the 
Gupta empire, and even the rulers of Ceylon and other islands, 
thought it politic to cultivate friendship with the mighty ruler 
Samudra-gupta, by personal visits, matrimonial relations, and occa¬ 
sional presents. But it is difficult to believe that they ruled their 
kingdoms as fiefs of the Gupta empire conferred upon them by 
royal charters. On the other hand, the Kushana type of coins with 
the name of Samudra-gupta indicate a sort of real suzerainty, and 
the statement of the prasasti may be substantially correct so far at 
least as the Kushana and Saka States are concerned. 

But the case of distant Ceylon seems to stand on a different foot¬ 
ing. Fortunately, here, too, we have evidence that the claims 
advanced in the prasasti were not altogether without any basis. We 
learn from a Chinese accounts" that two Buddhist monks sent to 
Buddlia-Gaya (Bodhgaya) by Meghavarna, king of Ceylon, com¬ 
plained to him on their return thaj the Ceylonese pilgrims to that 
place suffered a great deal for want of suitable residential accommo¬ 
dation. To remove this difficulty, Meghavarna sent an embassy to 
Samudra-gupta with rich presents in order to secure permission for 
building a monastery and a rest-house at Buddha-Gaya. The per¬ 
mission being granted, Meghavarna built a splendid monastery 
there. Hiuan Tsang, who visited it three hundred years later, des¬ 
cribes it as follows: ‘Its buildings formed six courts, with terraces 
and halls of three storeys, enclosed by walls between 80 and 40 ft. 
high; the sculpture and painting were perfect.’28 Hiuan Tsang also 
records the tradition of its orjgin. We are told that the Ceylonese 
king ‘gave in tribute to the king of India all the jewels of his coun¬ 
try’ in order to secure permission for building the monastery. 
Possibly the author of the Allahabad prafasti, fike Hiuan Tsang, 
regarded the rich presents sent by the king of Ceylon as tribute, con¬ 
strued the embassy as atmanivedam (presenting oneself), and the 
granting of lands at Buddha-Gaya as ‘enjoyment of territories by 
royal charter*. 

^6 CGD, wcv, n. 1. 

27 M, 1900,% 316, 401; M, 1902, p. 194. 

28 HTW, U, 186, 
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The dwellers of other islands, which are coupled with Ceylon in 
the same category, pr 9 bably refer to the Indian colonies in the East 
Indies (cf. Ch. XXXI). It is possible that they sent embassies and 
kept on friendly relations with the great emperor of their 
motherland. ^ 

We are now in a position to review in broad outline the career of 
the great emperor29 and the extent and nature of the mighty empire 
founded by him. 

Being called to the throne by the choice of his father, Samudra- 
gupta was probably faced with a difficult situation. But he proved 
himself worthy of the confidence his father had reposed in him. By 
his wise policy and vigour of action he maintained peace within his 
dominions and consolidated his resources. He was then engaged in 
a series of wars and probably his whole life was spent in military 
campaigns. His first campaigns were presumably against the kings 
of Aryavarta, for without settling affairs nearer home he could not 
.have possibly undertaken military campaigns in distant lands. He 
defeated no less than nine kings of Aryavarta. Whether he met them 
singly or in one or more combinations, we cannot say, but his victory 
over them ail was complete, and he annexed their kingdoms to his 
own dominion. Although we cannot definitely locate most of these 
kingdoms, we may say in a general way^ that Samudra-gupta’s domi¬ 
nion, after the incorporation of these territories extended, roughly 
speaking, from the Ravi to the Brahmaputra river, and from the foot¬ 
hills of'the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. Towards the south-west the 
boundary of his kingdom followed an imaginary line drawn from 
Kamal to Bhilsa. Samudra-gupta then undertook a military campaign 
to the Deccan. Passing through Central India and Eastern M.P. he 
reached the eastern coast, and then proceeded along the coastal region 
as far as Kanchipuram, if not further south. In course of this cam¬ 
paign he defeated and captured no less than twelve kings. But he 
adopted a different policy towards them. He not only set them at 
liberty but also reinstated them in their own kingdoms, on condi¬ 
tions which are not specified but almost certainly included acknow¬ 
ledgement of his suzerainty. 

Samudra-gupta now occupied a position of unquestioned supremacy, 
and many kingdoms and tribal States on his frontier acknowledged Ids 
suzerainty. They retained autonomy in internal administration, but 
had to pay tribute, attend at court, and render other stipulated 

29 Hie various theories of Jayaswal about the career and militaiy campaigns of 
Samudra-gupta, like the rest of his history of the Guptas, are too coii|ectttral and 
full of wild guesses to be seriously considered. For.JayaswaTs vtewtf-cf. His airticle 
in JBORS, XIX, which was later separately published under the title History of India- 
AJJ. 150' to 350. Part II. . - 
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services. Some of them were probably conquered by force, but many 
perhaps voluntarily offered their submission to escape the horrors of 
war and a worse fate. These States, which formed almost a ring round 
the dominion directly administered by Samudra-gupta, were the 
natural frontiers of Aryavarta on the north, east, and south. Even the 
Saka and Kushana chiefs, lying beyond this area on the west and 
south-west, realized the necessity of keeping on good terms with the 
mighty emperor by personal visits, matrimonial alliances, and sending 
presents, and some of them had to tacitly acknowledge his suzerainty 
by inscribing his name on the coins issued by them. The name and 
fame of Samudra-gupta spread beyond the limits of India. The king 
of Ceylon sent him an embassy with rich presents and received from 
him, as a favour, lands near Buddha-Gaya for building a monastery, 
Even the dwellers of more distant islands are- included among those 
who were submissive and friendly to Samudra-gupta and received 
favours from him. These were probably the Indian colonists who had 
set up kingdoms in Indo-China and the East Indies and kept them¬ 
selves in touch with their motherland. As the poet has justly remarked, 
thus did Samudra-gupta, the first soldier of his age {apratiratha), ‘bind 
the whole world by the amplitude of the vigour of his arm’, and no 
wonder that his fame ‘pervaded the whole world' and even ascended 
to the abode of the lord of the gods.^o 

The great empire built up by Samudra-gupta testifies not only to 
his great skill as a general but also to wise statesmanship of a very 
high order. His numerous victories and the march of his army through 
the long coastal regions in the Deccan give clear evidence of his 
extraordinary military talents and organizing ability. V. A. Smith has 
called him the Napoleon of India and, for all we know, he perhaps 
fully deserves this title. The imperial policy laid down by him and 
followed by his successors evinces a clear grasp of the political situa¬ 
tion in India. For nearly five hundred years after the' fall of the Maury'a 
empire, India suffered from political disintegration and the foreign 
invasions encouraged by it. Samudra-gupta set himself to the great 
task of liberating India from the yoke of foreign rule and restoring 
het political solidarity. But he proceeded very captiously in both these 
respects. He realized that it was impossible to bring die whole of 
India under one rule all at once, and it was wiser to proceed step 
by step. So he first consolidated his direct autliority over a central 

30 This expression was taken by Fleet to mean that Samftdra-gupta was dead 
when the record was composed. But accoiding to Sanskrit poets even the fame pi 
li^dng men reaches the heaven, and so such an expressioa does not necessarily imply 
the death of the man. Sinhe this was pointed out by BUhlef, Fleet’s view of the posth¬ 
umous charactOT of the- AUdaabad Inscription no longer accepted by any (d. {HQ, 
XXIV, 104). ' 
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zone and left the surrounding States in a position which would not 
impair their authority over internal administration but put a stop to 
their mutual .dissensions which were eating into the vitals of the 
political life of India as a whole. He had shown enough of his mailed 
fist to these kings, both of NorAern and Southern India, to keep 
their aggressive spirit in check. At the same time he left them dhough 
power and freedom, and took sufficient conciliatory measures, to 
prevent them from rising in rebellion out of sheer desperation. 
Similarly he humbled the power and pride of the Sakas and the 
Kushanas who represented the last remnants of foreign domination 
in India; but he did not make an all-out effort to exterminate their 
rule. There is no doubt, however, that he intended a gradual tighten¬ 
ing of his policy in both these directions. His successor followed up 
his policy by incorporating some of the tributary States within his 
dominion and giving the death-blow to the Saka power in India. 
Although details arc lacking, we know that before a century had 
passed since the death of Samudra-gupta, the writs of the Gupta 
emperors were obeyed by their governors from the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains to the Narmada river and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
sea. The Sakas and the Kushanas had vanished from the political 
arena, and even the redoubtable Hunas found the doors of India barred 
against them. The imperial policy of Samudra-gupta was also carried 
to the central Deccan. There the grand-daughter of a Gupta emperor 
was ruling over the large kingdom of the Vakatakas. Other matri¬ 
monial relations paved the way for the extension of the empire further 
south, as far as Karnata or the Kanarese country in South India. The 
Gupta empire came to an end before the completion of this process, 
but it redounds to the great credit of Samudra-gupta that it was he 
who laid down the statesman-like policy which was steadily pursued 
by his successors for over a century, and resulted in the growth of 
a mighty empire such as India had never seen since the days of the 
Maury as. 

V. THE PERSONALITY OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

Samudra-gupta was not merely a consummate general and a far¬ 
sighted statesman. He had in addition remarkable qualities of head 
and heart to which the poet has made copious reference.3l Some of 
his statements are no doubt merely vague general praises such as 
occur in all royal prasastis. But others seem to refer to some special 
characteristics which distinguished the personality of Samudra-gupta, 
We are told that the great emperor was endowed with poetical skill 
and musical accomplishments of a high order. Reference has been 

81 Dr. R. K. Moolcerjl fias collected together 'glimpses of the maa^r^-sided genius 
and character of Samudha-gupta given by his coins and Inscriptions' (IC, IX, ITT). 
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made to his poetic abilities in three different places. First, we are told 
in verse 3 (1. 6) that he earned fame among the learned by his many 
poetical works. Again, in verse 8, poetry is included among his various 
excellences .32 Lastly, in line 27, he is said to have ‘established his 
title of “king of poets” by various poetical compositions that were 
fit to be the means of subsistence of learned people’.'33 These repeated 
references leave no doubt that the emperor had composed some 
poetical works none of which has, alas, survived. 

Fortunately we have more positive evidence of the musical accom¬ 
plishments of the emperor, referred to by the poet. This is furnished 
by a type of gold coins in which the king is represented as seated 
on a high-backed couch, playing on a mnd (lyre or lute) which lies 
on his knees. As will be shown later, the coins of the early Gupta 
emperors represent their figures in various forms and poses taken from 
real life. The unconventional representation of Samudra-gupta in 
scanty clothes playing on a vind must be taken to indicate his musical 
talents. This unexpected confirmation of the writer of the prasasti 
seems also to invest with some authenticity his other Statements, 
particularly his assertion about the emperor’s poetical ability. 

Undue stress need not be laid on the general virtues and accomplish¬ 
ments of the emperor mentioned by the poet, such as wisdom and 
high intellect, knowledge of scriptures, kindness, specially to the poor 
and the helpless, and tenderness of heart. lie is said to be a shining 
example of philanthropy.’34 His charity is referred to in some specific 
forms. First, he liberally patronized the poets and thereby gave the 
lie direct to the general notion ‘that there was an eternal discord 
between good poetry and material prosperity (sr?)’.35 Secondly, refer¬ 
ence is made to the reinstatement of many royal families who had 
lost their kingdoms (1. 23) and the restoration of wealth to the kings 
defeated by him (1. 26). The former need not necessarily refer to the 
kings, such as those of the South, who were defeated and then restored 
to their kingdoms. It is not unlikely that after conquering a kingdom 
he placed on the throne a member of the old royal family who had 
been dispossessed of it long ago. This is a well known policy of State 
that has been followed "by conquerors in all ages and countries.36 

32 The translation of these two verses by Dr. Raghavan (JOR, XVI, 159) brings 
out the point very clearly. 

33 This is Fleet’s translation. But Prof. Jagannath suggests a slightly different 
meaning (BV, IX, 277).- 

34 TTiis is how Dr. Mookerji (op. dt.) renders the words sandddhasya vigrahavato 
lokSnugrahasya. 

35 This seems to me to be the real meaning of the first part of v. 3, but it has 
been translated differently by Fleet and Mook^i (op. cit.). 

30 Cf. Manu, VII, 202, the policy followed by the British in many Indian 
States, 
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Lastly, he is said to have given many hundreds of thousands of covi^, 
evidently a» gifts to Brahmanas, on the occasion of religious 
observances. 

Only one very doubtful instance of Samudra-gupta’s patronage of 
literary men may be referred to. According to tlie great rhetorician 
Vamaiia, Chandra-prakasa, son of Chandra-gupta, was a great patron . 
of letters and appointed the famous Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu 
as his minister. Unfortunately the date of Vasubandhu is not definitely 
known. But if he died about the middle of the fourth century a.d., as 
is generally held, Chandra-prakasa may be taken as referring to 
Samudra-giipta. But the whole question is beset with difficulties and 
uncertainties.37 Samudra-gupta was a great follower of the Brahmani- 
cal religion. In two of his copper-plates (Nos. 1 & 2) he is referred to 
as 'parama-Bhdgamta, showing that he was a devotee of Vishnu. But 
these copper-plates are generally regarded as spurious. The same 
copper-plates refer to him as having performed the Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice ‘that had been in abeyance for a long time’.ss This statement is 
repeated in the records of the later Gupta emperors, and is strikingly 
confirmed by a series of gold coins which represent on one side a 
horse before a sacrificial post, and on the other side a lady, presumably 
the chief queen, with the legend Asvamedha-pardkramah. While there 
is thus no doubt that Samudra-gupta performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, it is somewhat curious that no reference is made to it in 
the Allahabad prasasti which gives such a detailed account of his 
reign. It has been suggested that the sacrifice was performed after 
that prasasH was composed We should, however, remember that the 
fiv<{t four lines of the inscription are lost, and it is not unlikely that 
thev contained a reference to it. 

The claim that Samudra-gupta restored this politico-religious 
ceremonv after it had long been out of use cannot be regarded as 
strictlv correct. For we have epigraphic evidence that it was per¬ 
formed bv several other kings not long before his time.39 But there 
was perhaps some justification for the claim. In the first place, there 
is no record to show that the Asvamedha sacrifice was performed in 
Magadha or even in Eastern India since the days of Pushyamitra 
who flourished about five hundred years before Samudra-gupta. 

37 An extensive literature has grown on this problem which has been fully dis¬ 
cussed in E]^I, 346 fiF. For other traditions associating Vasubandhu with the Guptas, 
cf, NHIP, VI, 158n; Goyal, op. cit., 214-15. But .some scholars hold that the 
reference in Vamana’s passage is to Subandhu and not Vasubandhu, and that 
Chandra-gupta refers to the first Maurya king- (IHQ) XIX, 69). 

38 Some take the expression to 'elaborate' or*^'protracted', JNSI, XIX, Part II, 

14 ff.; Essays presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, II, 10 ff. . . 

39 For the actual instances, cf. JIH, XIII, 35; PHAI, 461; IC, I, 117. 
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Secondly, though kings of the Vakataka, Bhara^iva, and other 
dynasties, specially of the Deccan and South India, performed the 
ceremony, it was more of a religious nature, and could not possibly' 
have been preceded by conquests on a large scale or open challenges to 
the monarchs of India or of an extensive part of it, which formed the 
very essence of this time-honoured ceremony as described in the 
Epics. Samudra-gupta was the first historical king of India, with per¬ 
haps the single exception of Piishyamitra, who had the right to perform 
it in accordance with the well-known epic traditions and the injunc¬ 
tions of the Sruti. Whether he actually let loose a horse which roamed 
at large, throwing an open challenge to the crowned heads of India, 
we cannot definitely say, though the gold coins with the figure of the 
sacrificial horse make it very likely. But what is important to note 
is that of all these reputed performers of the sacrifice he alone was 
in a position to do this. He achieved the reality which made the 
symbol immaterial. But in other cases, though the symbol might have 
been used, it lacked any basis of reality. Hence the proud claim that 
Samudra-gupta revived the Asvamedha sacrifice after a long time 
cannot be regarded as altogether without foundation.40 

The Asvamedha sacrifice performed by Samudra-gupta was not 
only a symbol of his imperial power, but also of the dominant posi¬ 
tion regained by Brahmanical religion after it had been temporarily 
eclipsed bv heterodox religions like Buddhism and Jainism. The 
Gupta Age marks the end of one epoch and the beginning of another 
in the histor\'^ of Indian religion. HencSeforth Buddhism and Jainism 
steadily lost ground, and a new form of Brahmanical religion grew 
more and more powerful. This ultimately developed into modem 
Hinduism, while Buddhism altogether lost its separate entity, and 
Jainism was confined to a small community in Western India. This 
revolutionary change, of which the full history will be detailed else¬ 
where, may be said to have been heralded bv the Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice performed by Samudra-gupta. 

It is sad to think that we know so little of the great monarch who 
looms so large in Indian history. It is a strange irony of fate that 
India forgot this great figure and even his very name was lost m 
oblivion. But while neither tradition nor literature in India has 
preserved any reminiscence of this remarkable personality, there is 
a solitary reference to him in a Javanese book of fables .41 But for 
the record engraved on the Allahabad pillar, this great hero and 
emperor and a versatile genius, like many others, would have been 

40 IC, I, 117-18. For different views regarding Rie nature of Alvamedha sacrifice, 
and particularly whether it Implied wide conquests and an imperial status, cf. IC, I, 
115-18, 311, 637 (n. 1), 704; H, 140, 789% IK, 759, 763. 

41 mo, IX, 980. 

B-3 
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at best only a name to us, known from his coins and a few records. His 
case, therefore, admirably illustrates the triumph of archaeology, 
and the role it has played in Indian history. 

The gold coins42 issued by Samudra-gupta are of a large number 
of varieties. The portraits engraved on them give us some idea of 
the physical appearance of the great emperor and some of llis per¬ 
sonal habits and activities. In some types he is represented as hold¬ 
ing a bow and arrow, sometimes shooting at a tiger, or armed with 
an axe and a sword. In others we find him sprinkling incense on an 
altar or playing on a lyre. The coins which thus mark both his peace¬ 
ful pursuits and martial '■activities bear appropriate legends. The 
king is also exhibited in a variety of dresses suitable to the occasion. 
Usually he wears a close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, ear-rings, 
necklace (single or double), bracelets and armlets. But when playing 
on the lyre he wears only a piece of waist-cloth, his bare body show¬ 
ing robust physique with strong muscular arms and a fully deve¬ 
loped chest. The fine artistic coins also reflect the aesthetic spirit 
which heralded a new age in the history of Indian art. 

On the whole these coins enable us to visualize the great and 
powerful king whose picture is so admirably drawn in the Allahabad 
prascisii. Before our eyes stands the robust figure of the king whose 
physical vigour was fully matched by his intellectual and cultural 
pursuits. We seem to see before us the creator of the Golden Age in 
which India attained the full stature of her growth in moral, intel¬ 
lectual, cultuial and material spheres—an age which has been the 
ideal and despair of succeeding generations. 

It is perhaps the brilliance of the reign of Samudra-gupta that 
earned for him the title Vikramaditva^S which was later assumed by 
several of his successors. They were probably inspired by the name 
and fame of an earlier king who, according to Indian tradition, 
flourished in UjjayinI and founded the era, known as Vikrama 
Samvat, in 57 b.c., to commemorate his victory over the Sakas. Some 
scholars, however, do not believe in the existence of this king and 
regard the whole legend as having grown round the Gupta emperors. 

It was not without some reason that the contemporaries of 
Samudra-gupta regarded him as an incarnation of god on earth. He 
is not only regarded as equal to the gods Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and 
Yama, but is also described as 'a superman, beyond comprehension', 
and ‘only a man by form in having to act according to the customs 
and conyentions governing this life’,44 (but otherwise) a god dwell- 

42 Cf. Allan, CGD, 1-23; also Ch. XXXII of this volume. 

43 This may he reasonably inferred from the title Sti Vikramali found on a coin of 
Samudra-gupta (JNSI, V, 136), but some scholars do not accept this %iew. 

44 This is the translation by Mr. Mookerji (op. cU>) of the phrases purunhasy^ 
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ing on the earth. This is almost an exact echo of the view expressed 
in the famous code of Law, Manu-Smriti, that the king equals the 
eight dikpdlas and ‘is a great deity in human form’.^S Whatever 
may be the origin of this doctrine, its final triumph/and great popu¬ 
larity was perhaps not a little due to the personality or Samudra- 
gupta and the succession of able rulers who followed him. 

As the theory of the divine origin of kings was expounded in 
Manu-Smriti, it may be presumed to have been already accepted in 
the Gupta court, and we need not discern anything more than an 
expression of this theory in Harishena*s comparison of Samudra- 
gupta with the four gods. It has been suggested, however, with some 
degree of plausibility, that as the four gods were guardians of the 
four directions, the comparison of Samudra-gupta with them possibly 
refers not only to his conquests in all directions, but to his possession 
of immense riches (like Kuvera), suzerainty over the seas (Varuna 
being the sea-god), the spread of the fame to celestial regions (of 
India), and his extirpation of various kings (like Yama, the god of 

death).46 

VI. THE DATE OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

The view generally held that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne 
about A.D. 335 rests upon the belief that the Gupta Era, beginning 
in A.D. 320, commemorates the accession of his father Chandra- 
gupta I. As already pointed out, there are no adequate grounds for 
this belief; on the other hand there are at least two important con¬ 
siderations in favour of the view that Samudra-gupta founded the 
Gupta Era. In the first place his wide conquests and the Asvamedha 
sacrifice fully entitled him to found an era, whereas such justification 
is lacking in the case of his father, who probably ruled only jointly 
with his wife over at least a part of his dominions which still 
theoretically maintained a separate entity. Secondly, two copper¬ 
plate grants (Nos. 1 & 2) of Samudra-gupta have been found at 
Nalanda and Gaya, dated respectively in the years 5 and 9. Some 
scholars regard them as spurious, but this view has been challenged 
by others who regard both of them, or at least the earlier one, as 
genuihe.^T Even those who doubt its genuineness admit the proba- 

dchintyasya and loka-somaya-kkriy-dnuvidhana-matra-mdntishasya. Fleet renders the 
latter somewhat differently. 

45 Cf. Manu, VII, 8. Manu also says that the king was created out of the particles 
of the eight dikpalas, including the four gods mentioned above, and equals them 
(VII, 4-7). 

40 PHAI, 461. It has been suggMted also that the poet meant to convey that 
Samudra-gupta was file equal of ^id Kuvera in wealth, Varupa in justice, Indra in 
pdiver, and was invincible like Yama (IC, IX, .178), 

47 The question has been fully discussed by the author,in IC, XI, 225-30. 
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hiJitv that the date of the Nalanda grant was based on a correct 
knowledge of facts. 48 

We may thus reasonably assume that the Nalanda Grant was 
issued bv Samudra-gupta in year 5. If the Gupta Era had been 
founded by Chandra-gupta I, this year must be referred to that era, 
for once it was instituted the kings continued the reckoning in that 
era and did not use their own regnal years, as is proved by the mode 
of dating the subsequent records. It would then follow that Chandra- 
gupta I died before the year 5 of this era. 

This conclusion cannot be accepted unless we hold tliat Chandra- 
gupta founded the era long after his accession and marriage with 
Kumaradcvl. For we cannot believe that Samudra-gupta was a boy 
of less than five when he was selected by his father, out of a number 
of rival candidates, to rule the kingdom, and was regarded as fit for 
this responsible task. V. A. Smith holds the view that Chandra- 
gupta I ascended the throne some lime before a.d. 308 when he 
married KumaradevT, and established the era on the occasion of his 
formal consecration or coronation.49 This view has been opposed by 
Fleet, Allan and others who hold that ‘the era must date from the 
first year of his reign’.^o In any case it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the era was started either from the beginning of Chandra- 
gupta’s reign, or from the time when his power was increased by 
his marriage alliance with the Lichchhavis. There is no ground for 
the belief that the era was started long after both these incidents 
and at some indeterminate period during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta I. It is therefore extremely unlikely that if Chandra-gupta I 
died less than five years after he had founded the era, his son 
Samudra-gupta had grown old enough to be thought fit by him to 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of the growing kingdom. 

If, therefore, the Nalanda Grant, or at least its date, be accepted 
as genuine, we are bound to presume that it was Samudra-gupta, 
and not his father, who founded the era. In other words the acces¬ 
sion of Samudra-gupta in 320 marks the beginning of the era.51 The 
onlv objection that has been urged against this view is that it gives 
a total reign of 136 years to three generations of kings from 
Samudra-gupta to his grandson Kumara-gupta, who died in year 

48 PHAI, 447. 

49 EHI, 279-80. 

50 Allan, CGD, xx. But Allan contradicts himself when he says later (xxxii); Tf 
we allow a reign of twenty-five years to Chandra-gupta I from the death of his 
father, the date of the accession of Samudra-gupta may be placed in a.d. 035.' 

51 After I had stated this view (NHIP, VI, 159), I fouPd that it was also suggest¬ 
ed by Dr. D. C, Sircar in a Bengali magazine BhSratamrsha (1348 a.s.,’^art, IT, 397, 
1349, Part II, 193, 282). But cf. the last para of note H (p. 15), 
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136 of that era. But though somewhat unusual it cannot be regarded 
as impossible, and in any case it increases the total reign-periods of 
the three kings only by five years. 

If we disregard the evidence of the Nalanda plate on account of 
its spurious character and take the Gupta Era as marking the acces¬ 
sion of Chandra-gupta I, it is reasonable to assume that Samudra- 
gupta ascended the throne at about a.d. 350 when he was probably 
about 25 years of age. An earlier age is unhkely in view of his 
selection by his father, and a later age is rendered less probable by 
the long reigns of his son and grandson. On the whole the date 
A.D. 350 seems to be more likely than a.d. 335, generally adopted as 
the year of his accession. As noted above, Samudra-gupta was a 
contemporary of Meghavarna, king of Ceylon. Unfortunately the 
date of the latter is not known with certainty. According to the 
traditional reckoning adopted in Ceylon for Buddha’s death, Megha- 
varna’s reign covers the period from a.d. 304 to 332. But some 
modem scholars like Geiger have adopted a modified chronology 
according to which Meghavarna ruled from a.d, .352-79. If we adopt 
the fonner view we should put the accession of Samudra-gupta in 
A.D. 320 and regard him as the founder of the Gupta Era. The latter 
view, though not incompatible with this theory, would equally sup¬ 
port the date a.d.. 350, suggested for Samudra-gupta’s accession. 

The end of Samudra-gupta’s reign is also equally uncertain. For 
although it is definitely known that his son Chandra-gupta II was 
on the throne in a.d. 380, and probably commenced his reign in 
A.D. 376, we are not sure whether there was an intervening reign 
between the two. This question will be dealt with more fully in the 
next chapter, and for the present we can only conclude that 
Samudra-gupta died in or before a.d. 376. 



Appendix to Chapter Three 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF RULERS AND LOCALITIES 
MENTIONED IN THE ALLAHABAD PRASASTI52 


I. THE TWELVE RULERS OF D A K S II1A P A TH A 

1. Mahendra of Kosala: As already pointed out above, Kosala 
denotes Mahakosala or Dakshina-Kosala comprising the eastern and 
southern parts of M.P., more particularly the Raipur, Drug, Bilaspur, 
and Sambalpur districts, and some States of the Eastern States 
Agency like Raigarh, Sarangarh and Patna.53 Mahendra has been 
identified with Mahendraclitya of the Nala dynasty.54 

2. Vyaghraraja of Mahakant^a: This ruler was identified by Bh. 
with Vyaghra, father of Jayanatha of the Uchchakalpa dynasty 
whose records, dated 174 and 177, have been found in Nagod State 
and Jabalpur district. If the years be referred to the Kalachuri Era, 
we get the date a.d. 423-26 for Jayanatha, and his father may well 
have been a contemporary of Samudra-gupta, Bh. further identifies 
him with Vyaghradeva mentioned as a feudatory of the Vakataka 
king Prithivishena in a stone inscription found at Nachne-ki-tala in 
Ajaygadh State.55 If this Vakataka king is taken to be Prithivishena I, 
the identification is possible. But some scholars identify him with 
Prithivishena II who flourished more than a century later. Apart 

52 The identification has been discussed by many scholars of whom a few are 
noted below together with the abbreviations by which they are lefened to in this 
Api)endix and its footnotes. 

(1) Fleet—€11, III, (1-17, footnotes); JRAS, 1«98, p. 369. 

(2) Bhandarkar—1//(?, I, 250 (Bh). 

(3) G. Ramadas—Zl/Q, I, 679. 

(4) Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri—P/IA/, 449 (HC). 

(5) V. A. Smith—/RAS, 1897, p. 27 (Smith). 

(0) S. K. Aiyangar—/111, VI, Suppl., 27 (S. K.). 

(7) K. P. Jayaswal— History of Indui, a.d. 150-350, 132 ff. (Jayaswal). 

(8) R. Sathianathaier— Studies in the Ancient History of Tondaimandalam 
(R.S.). 

(9) Allan—CGD, xxi ff. 

(10) K. N. Dikshit—FAIOC, I, CXXIV. 

(11) G. Jouveau-Dubreuil—AllD* 58-61. 

(12) C. C. Das Gupta—7. Bh. Or. Res. Institute, Vol. XXXIX, 136-41. 

(13) S. R. Goyal— History of the Imperial Guptas, 128-35, 139-68, 196-200. 

53 BDCm, VIII, 1; El, X, 26. 

54 IHQ, 1961, p. 23. 

55 GII, 111, 233; /RAS (1914), 317. 
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from this, the main objection against the proposed identification is 
the fact that this Vyaghradeva ruled in a region which ^cannot be 
regarded as a part of Dakshinapatha where Vyaghraraja ruled. It 
has accordingly been suggested that Vyaghraraja ruled in Jeypore 
forest in Orissa. This region is referred to as Mahavana in an old 
inscription, and Mahavana can be regarded as a synonym of Maha- ~ 
kantara over which Vyaghraraja ruled. Jayaswal, however, identifies 
^ Mahakantara with Kanker and Bastar. Ramadas locates Maha- 
kantara in^the Agency tract of Ganjam to the west of Mahendra hill. 

If the identification of Vyaghraraja with tlie Vakataka feudatory 
Vyaghradeva be maintained, we must hold that Samudra-gupta 
came into conflict with the V^atakas, of which there is no other 
evidence, and conquered their territories in Central India which 
henceforth formed part of the Gupta empire. 

3. Mantaraja of Kurala (Kauralaka): Fleet suggested the emeu- ' 
dation Kairalaka for Kauralaka which would give the name of the 
kingdom as Kerala, the well known region of South India. This 
identification, however, is improbable, as Kerala is too far south. 
Bh. places Kurala in Soiipur territory in M.P. on the authority of a 
passage in the Pavanaduta which locates Kurala near Yayati- 
nagara on the MahanadI (near Sonpur). R.S. identifies Kurala with 
Cherla in Nugur idluk, E. Godavari district. On the other hand 
Kielhom takes the word Kurala as it is, and identifies it with tlie 
well-known Kolleru lake between the Godavari and the Krishna. 
But this has been rightly objected to on the ground tliat in that case 
Kurala would be situated in Vehgl which is separately mentioned. 
Dr, Barnett proposes to identify Kurala with one of the villages 
called Korada in South India. 56 Ramadas locates Kurala in the plain 
countiy to the north-east of the Maliendra hill. 

4. Mahendra-giri of Pishtapura: Pishtapura can be definitely 
identified with modern Pithapuram in the E. Godavari district. As 
regards the name of the king, Fleet took it to be simply Mahendra 
and regarded giri' as a part of the following word Kautturaka. But 
this view is no longer held.57 

5. Svamidatta of Ko^tiira : Fleet’s identification of Kottura with 
Kottur-Pollachi in the Coimbatore district can no longer be upheld. 
His other identification with Kailasa-K'otfa is less objectionable. 
M, Jouveau-Dubreuil’s identification's with Kothoor, about 4 miles 
south-west of Tekkali in the Ganjam district, is more probable. But 
H.C. has pointed out that' there are other places called KoRura, 

56 Calcutta Reoieto, Feb. 1924, p. 253 note, 

57 a. S. K. Aiyangar Com. Vol, 155; IC, HI. 230. 

5S AHD, 58-60. 
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notably one at the foot of the hills in the Vizagapatam district. 
R.S. identifies it with Kotturu near Tuni in the E. Godavari district, 
and Saletore with Kottara in the Kudligi taluk, Bellary district.SO, 
Ramadas joins Mahendragiri with Kotturaka and takes the expres¬ 
sion to mean Kottura near Mahendragiri or the well-known 
Mabendra hills. He points out that there are about a dozen villages 
called Xottura in the Ganjam district. He further combines 4 and 5 
together and interprets it as ‘Svamidatta who had his seat at PishiHpura 
and at Kottura near Mahendragiri'. This, originally suggested by Fleet, 
is hardly likely. 

6. Damana of Erandapalla: Fleet’s identification of Erandapalla 
with Erandol in the Khandesh district can no longer be upheld. There 
can be hardly any doubt that it is identical with Erandapali, mentioned 
in the Siddhantam plates of Devendravarman, king of Kaliriga, which 
Dubreuil locates near Chicacole. But Ramadas suggests its identifica¬ 
tion with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam or Endapilli in Ellore taluk, and 
R. S. with Erranguntapalle in the Chiiitalapudi taluk of the W. Goda¬ 
vari district. 

7. Vishnugopa of Kanchl: The king must have belonged to the 
well-known Pallava family whose capital Kanchl is now represented 
by Kanclupuram in Chingleput district. 

8. Nilaraja of Avamukta: Jayaswal infers from his reading of the 
Hathlgumpha inscription that ‘the Ava country or people had their 
capital at Pljhunda near the Godavari’ which is identical with 
Ptolemy’s Pitundra or Pitunda (metropolis). H. C. has drawn attention 
to the Avimukta-kshetra, on the bank of the GautamI, i.e. Godavari 
river mentioned in the Brahma Burma. 

9. Hastivarman of Vengi: As noted above, the king belonged to 
the Salaiikayana dynasty. Vengi was the name of the capital as well as 
of the country between the Krishna and the Godavari rivers extending 
up to the Eastern Ghats on the west. The capital city is now repre¬ 
sented by Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north of Ellore. 

10. Ugrasena of Palakka: Smith identified Palakka with Palghat 
or Palakkadu.in the south of the Malabar district. But it has most 
probably to be identified with a provincial capital of that name 
^Palakkada), mentioned in the Pallava records. The town was probably 
in the Nellore district. According to Ramadas^ the village of Pakkai 
in this district marks the site of ancient Palakka. 

11. Kuvera of Devarashtra: The old identification of Devarashtra 
with Maharashtra^o must be given up. It is probably the same as 
Devarashtra mentioned in a copper-plate grant found in the Vizaga- 

59 ABORT, XXVI. 123. 

60 It has been supported by Ramadas and R.S. The latter locates it in Satara 
district. 
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patam distriet, and corresponds to the region round Yellaitianchili in 
that district. It has been identified with KaKnganagara by S. K. 

12. Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura: This place-name was emended 
by Smith into Kusasthalapura which denotes the holy city of Dvaraka. 
lliis view must be given up. Dr. Barnett suggests the identification 
of Kusthalapura with Kuttalur, near Polur in North Arcot.^l R. S. 
thinks that it is the same as Kusavatt or Kusasthali corresponding to 
Ramnagar on the southern bank of tlie Nannada, near Mandla in 
M.P.62 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the identification of 
■ the kingdoms, with the exception of Nos. 1, 4, 7 and 9, is very doubt¬ 
ful, and that of Nos. 2, 3, 5, 8 and 12 is extremely uncertain. So far, 
therefore, as we definitely know, Samudra-gupta proceeded along the 
eastern coast up to Kanchipuram and evidently returned more or less 
by the same route. There are no grounds to suppose that he turned 
west and returned through Maharashtra and Khandesh. This view was 
principally based upon the old identifications of Nos. 6 and 11 which 
arc no longer accepted by many scholars. The attempt of R. S. to 
revive it by his proposed identifications of Nos. 11 and 12 has not 
been very successful. 

There is no doubt that Samudra-gupta proceeded through the 
Bilaspur and Raipur districts, but at what point he emerged on the 
eastern coast cannot be determined with certainty. Our view must 
depend on the identification of Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6. According to the 
views generally accepted, Samudra-gupta passed through the Maha- 
nadi valley to Orissa coast and then proceeded south through the 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. But R. S. contends that Samudra- 
gupta passed through Bastar State and E. Godavari district to the 
coastal region near Pithapuram which was his ‘first conquest on the 
coast of the Eastern Dakhan’, and he had nothing to do with the 
Vizagapatam or Ganjam district. None of these views can be definitely 
accepted or rejected in the present state of our knowledge, but the 
former appears to be more probable. 

It THE NINE KINGS OF ARYAVARTA 

1. Rudradeva: K, N. Dikshit and several others63 identified him 
with the Vakataka king Rudrasena. But as the Vakatakas ruled in the 
Deccan and were far from being uprooted in the time of Samudra- 
gupta, this identification is not generally accepted. But the Vakatakas 
had also some territories in Central India as has already been pointed 

61 Cal. B0V. (1924), 253 n. 

62 S.K. refers to a river Kusasthali south of the Kpshgia. 

63 C£. Goyal, op. cU., 142, n. S. 
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out in course of the discussion about Vyaghra (No. 2 of Dakshina- 
patha), and these were probably conquered by Samudra-gupta as 
we find them in the possession of the Guptas in later times. So the 
identiBcaiion cannot be altogether rejected as improbable. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar suggests that Rudradeva might be the Western Satrap 
Rudradaman II or more probably his son Rudfasena III.64 M. M. Nagar 
identifies Rudradeva with king Sri Rudra whose coins have been 
found at KausambI (Kosgm).65 


2. Matila: A seal with the name Mattila was found at Bulandshahr 
in U.P. But as there is.nothing to indicate that it was a royal seal, the 
identification of Matila and Mattila, though probable, cannot be 
regarded as certain. 

3. Nagadatta; Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that he might be the king 
of North Bengal and ancestor of the long line of Gupta viceroys of 
that province whose names ended in Datta.66 

4. Chandra-varman: He must be identified with the king of 
Pushkarana bearing that name whose record has been found at 
Susunia hill in Bankura district, Bengal. The city of Pushkarana is 
probably to be identified with a village named Pokharan or Pokharna 
on the Damodar river, about 25 miles to the north-cast of Susunia 
hill 67 Ancient ruins, reaching back probably to the Sunga peiiod, 
have been found in this locality. The identification of Pushkarana 
with Pokliaran or Pokharna in Mar war, originally proposed by MM. 
H. P. Sastri, can no longer be maintained. 

5. Ganapati-naga: He was evidently a Niiga king. The ^uranas 
locate two different branches of the Nagas at Vidis\a and Mathura. 
Hundreds of Ganapati-naga’s coins have been found at Mathura and 
only a few at Besnagar and Pawaya.68 He may therefore be taken 
to be ruler of Mathura, but Bh. regards him as king of Vidisa. 

C. Nagasena: He ruled in Padmavati (Padam Pawaya, 25 miles 
north-east of Narwar) as mentioned earlier. But some regard him as 
“a ruler of Mathura”.69 


7. Achyuta; He ruled in Ahichhatra (Bareilly district) as mentioned 
earlier. 

8. Nandi: H. C. suggests that Nandi was probably a Naga prince 
because several Naga kings with names ending in or beginning with 
Nandi are mentioned in the Puranas. 


64 PIHC, VII, 78. 

05 JNSI. XI, 13. 

68 PIHC, VII, 81. 

67 ASIAR (1927-28), 188. 

68 NHJP, VI, 141, n. 2. 

69. Cf. ABORI, Vol. XLIV (1963), 47. 
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9. Balavarman: K. Nf Dikshit proposed to identify him with a king 
of Kamarupa of that name, who is mentioned as an ancestor of 
Bhaskara-varman in the copper-plate grant of the latter. But as 
Kamarupa is specifically named in the next category of States this 
identification cannot be maintained. 

III. THE TRIBUTARY STATES 

A. The Five Border Kingdoms 

1. Samatata: Ij: undoubtedly denotes a part of Bengal though it is 
difficult to define its boundary in the Gupta period. That part of 
Bengal which lies to the east of the Mcghna river, corresponding to 
Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong districts, was certainly comprised 
in it. Iliuan Tsang’s description of Samatata, however, shows that in 
his time it probably included a part of Central Bengal, viz the 
districts of Faridpur, Bakharganja, and possibly also Yasohar (Jessore) 
and Khulna, Karmanta, which was probably the capital of Samatata 
ill the seventh century a.d., has been identified with Badkamta, 
situated twelve miles west of Comilla.70 

2. Davaka: It has been identified with a place called Doboka in 
Nowgong district, Assam,'^^ This is far more satisfactory than the older 
identification with Dacca or certain districts of North Bengal. 

3-4. Kamarupa and Nepala correspond, respectively, to parts of 
modern Assam and Nepal, 

5. Karttripura: It probably corresponds to Kartarpur in the 
Jalandhar district and also comprised the territory of the Katuria or 
Katyar reij of Kumaun, Gaihwal and Rohilkhand. Some scholars 
identify it with Karur (or Karor) and regard this name as being derived 

from Karttripura.’^^ 

B. The Nine Tribal States 

1-4. The Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, and Madrakas: The 
location of the first, third, and the fourth of these tribes has been 
generally indicated above, and the early history of all of them has 
been discussed in the preceding volume. The coins of the Arjunayanas 
are known, but their provenance is uncertain. If the four names have 
been placed in geographical order, as seems likely, the Aijunayanas 
may be located between the Malavas in the south and the Yaudheyas 
in tlie north. Their territory was probably situated within the modern 
State of Jaipur. 

70 HABR, 8. 

71 Barna, Early History of Kamarupa, 42; Journ. Assam. Res. Soc. I, 14-15, 124; 
V, 14-57. 

12 . m, XIV, 30. 
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5. The Abhiras: Their history has been dealt with in the preceding 
volume. They had various settlements in W. Rajputana and 
Maharashtra. A tract of land between Jhansi and Bhilsa, called 
Ahirwara, was evidently named after them, and probably represents 
the Abhira principality at the time of Samudra-gupta. . 

6. The Prarjunas; Smith located them in die Narsinghpur district 

(M.P.); but Bh. prefers Narsingarh (Cl) on the ground that it will 
bring them nearer to the Sanakanikas. * 

7. Sanakanikas; An inscription (No. 6) in Udayagiri near Bhilsa 
refers to a Sanakanika chief who was a feudatory of Chandra-gupta II. 
It is evident therefore that the Sanakanikas lived in this region in 
Samudra-gupta’s time. The chief, his father, and his grandfather are 
all called Maharajas. This shows that the Sanakanikas had probably 
a monarchical form of government, and this rriight be true of some 
of the other tribal States also. It is, of course, not quite unlikely that 
all the three chiefs were hereditary governors appointed by the Guptas 
alter they had conquered the country. 

8. The Kakas; The Kakas are mentioned along with the Rishikas 
and the Vidarbhas in the Mahdbharata (vi.9.64). Smith located them 
near the well known Sanchl hill which is referred to as Kakanada in 
ancient inscriptions. Jayaswal proposes to identify Kaka-pur, a village 
20 miles north of Bhilsa, as the ancient seat of the Kakas.73 

9. The Kharaparikas: The Kharpara army is mentioned in a 
medieval inscription found in the Damoh district (M.P.). Hence 
Hiralal locates the Kliaraparikas in that district.'^4 

IV. THE SEMI-INDEPENDENT STATES 

1. Daivaputra-shahi-shahanushahi: Fleet, Smith, and Allan split up 
this compound into three parts and took each to denote a separate 
State.'^s But Bh. has shown very cogent reasons in favour of taking 
the whole compound as one name denoting the Kushanas who used 
all these titles or their equivalents. They ruled in W. Pan jab and 
Afghanistan, and their history has been dealt with in the preceding 
volume. There is nothing to support the view that the Kushana king¬ 
dom was divided into three States, the ruler of each of which 
appropriated one of these titles. 

2. Saka: The most reasonable view seems to be that the Sakas 
denoted the Western Kshatrapas, whose history has been dealt with 
in Chapter VI. Allan suggests that ‘the Sakas particularly designate 

73 JBORS, XVIII, 212. 

74 Ep. Ind., XII, 45. 

75 Goyal (op. cit., 176-77) splits up the compound into two parts: Daivaputrashdhi 
and Shdhdnushdhi. He also identifies the first with Kidara Kush^a and the second 

frith tb« Sassanian king, Shapur Il» 
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those Sakas in the north who issued the coins of Kushan types... 
which bear the name of Saka’. But the name is really Shaka, and need 
not be taken as an ethnic name. Bh. suggests that the Sakas refer to a 
separate Saka family ruling in Malwa, one of whose records, dated 
241 (= A.D. 319), has been found at Sanchl. The date of this record is, 
however, uncertain. 

3. The Murundas: The Murundas have been identified with the 
Maroimdai of Ptolemy ‘who locates them on the left bank of the 
Ganges, south of the Gogra, down to the top of the delta’. Medieval 
Jaina books refer to Marundaraja as ruler of Kanyakubja and as 
residing in Pataliputra. A Chinese text mentions Meoti-loiin as the 
title of the king of a country in India ruling about the middle of the 
third century a.d. This Meou-loun has been taken to be the same as 
Murunda,'^® but it is difficult to accept Allan’s view that the Chinese 
description of his capital seems to suggest Pataliputra, for the 
Chinese text places the capital about 7000 li (i.e, more than 1000 
miles) from the mouth of the Ganges. 

It is to be noted that the location of the Murundas in the upper 
Ganges valley, not to speak of Pataliputra, in the time of Samudra* 
gupta, is hardly compatible with what we know, or is generally 
accepted as true, about the early history of the Guptas. The Murundas 
are mentioned in the Puranas along with the Sakas, Yavanas, and 
Tusharas and are described as of foreign origin (mlcchcha-samhhava). 
They probably rujed in the north-west or west along with the Sakas 
and Kushanas. 

Sten Konow,’^7 however, holds that ‘Murunda’ is not the name of a 
tribe, but a Saka word meaning ‘lorcT, and Saka-Muninda denotes 
the Western Satraps. Jayaswal takes the same view but also includes 
the smaller Saka rulers like the Shllada, Shaka and the Gadahara 
chiefs. 


76 Allan, CGD, xxix; S. L6vi in Melanges Charles de Harlez, 176-85. 

77 JBORS, XVni, 810. 
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1. THE RAMA-GUPTA PROBLEM 

According to the unanimous testimony of the Gupta records 
Samudra-giipta was succeeded by his son Chandra-gupta II, born 
of his chief queen Dattadovl. It appears from the mutilated Eran 
inscription (No. 4) of Samudra-gupta that DattadevT had many sons 
and grandsons, though on account of the loss of a portion of the 
record it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion on this point.l 
In the official genealogy of the Gupta kings, Chandra-gupta II is 
said to have been accepted by his father {iaf-parigrihtiah), whereas 
the corresponding expression in respect of all other kings following 
him as meditating on his feet {iat-pudaniidhydta).^ It has been inferred 
from all this that Samudra-gupta selected, out of many sons, Chandra- 
gupta 11 as his fit successor. 

This view was unanimously held by scholars until about half 
a century ago when the discovery of a few extracts from a long-lost 
dramatic work, Devi-Chandra-guptam, completely changed the situa¬ 
tion. On the strength of these passages, corroborated by some external 
evidence, it was at first suspected, and later asserted with more and 
more conviction, that Riima-gupta, an elder son, succeeded Samudra- 
gupta, but was later killed by his vounger brother Chandra-gupta, 
who not onlv usurped his brother’s throne but also married his 
widow. Tliere has been a keen and protracted controversy among 
scholars about how far this strange story and the romantic details 
accompanying it may be regarded as historical facts.3 As the recon- 

1 Cf. the edition of tlie inscription in SI (by D. C. Sircar), 260 ff. 

2 For the various inteipretations of this term cf. IHQ, XX, 288; IC, IX, 115, 118. 

3 A vast literature has grown on this subject and it is not possible in a general 
history to treat the different viewpoints in detail. The following list, though not 
exhaustive, includes all the important contributors on the subject. 

1. S. LM—JA, CCIII, 201. 

2. R. Saraswati— lA, LII, 181. 

3. S. Altekar—JBORS, XIV, 223-53; XV, 134-41. 

(the most comprehensive treatment of the problem). i 

4. R. D. Banerjl—AIG, 26. 

5. D. R. Bhandarkar— Malaviya Commemoraiion Volume, 189. 

0. K. P. Jayaswal—7BORS, XVIII, 17. 
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struction of the history of the Guptas after the death of Samudra-gupta 
is entirely dependent upon ones attitude towards this question, it 
must be dealt at some length before we proceed further. 

The dramatic work Devi-Chandra-guptam was composed by 
Visakhadeva, generally taken to be the same as the author of 
Mudraraksham. Its full text has not been discovered, but thirteen 
passages from it have been quoted by way of illustration in four 
different works on dramaturgy.4 As we have no knowledge of the 
context and sequence of these extracts, it is not an easy task to derive 
reliable information from them; but there is a fair degree of agree¬ 
ment among scholars about their general purport, which may be 
summarised as follows: 

King Rama-gupta, besieged in his camp at Alipura by a Saka king, 
was forced to buy peace on condition of surrendering his queen 
DhnivadevI to the enemy. This step is said to have been taken to 
appease the prakrifis, a term which may mean either the ‘subjects’ 
or ‘the ministers’. The latter meaning is preferable, as general 
subjects do not count for much in a military camp, Chandra-gupta, 
the younger brother of the king, finding no other means to save the 
situation, thought of perfoiTning some mystic rites in the night in 
order to secure the help of the Vetalas (vampires). It was necessary 
for this to get out of tlie camp, but this was difficult as the enemies 
kept a strict watch. Chandra-gupta was thinking of some plan to get 
out when an ingenious wav suggested itself to him by the accidental 
visit of a female attendant in fecarch of a courtesan who was in love 
with Chandra-gupta. This attendant was on the look out for the 
courtesan in order to give her a suit of dress and ornaments which 
queen DhruvadevT had presented her. The sight of the dress and 
ornaments immediatelv suggested to Chandra-gupta the device of put¬ 
ting on the disguise of the queen. Whether he used this to go out at 
night is not clear, but certainly he appeared before his brother Rama- 
gupta and suggested that instead of the queen, he .should be .sent in 
her disguise to the fsaka chief in fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. 
Rama-gupta tried to dissuade his brother from taking this great risk, 
but failed. Ultimately Chandra-gupta visited the Saka chief in that 
disguise, killed him, and returned safely to his brother. Next we find 
Chandra-gupta feigning madness for fear of his own life and also to 
conceal his love for somebody. Then he decides to visit the palace. 

7. Wintemilz— Aiyangar Comm. Vol, S59. 

8. Sten Kbnow—/BORS, XXIir, 444 . 

9. V. V. Mirashl—JHQ, X, 48; 7A, LXII, 201. 

10. N. Das Gupta—7C, IV, 210. 

11. H. C. Raychaudhuri—W/A7, 465, n.l. 

12. V. Raghavan— Benares Hindu Univfvsity "Magazine, 11, 23-54, 307. 

4 CL Raghavan, op. cif. 
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This closes the Fifth Act of the drama, and no further extract is 
available from the remaining five Acts.5 But the rest of the story may 
be reconstructed without much difficultv from other evidence to 
which reference will presently be made. It may be easily presumed 
that Rama-giipta alienated his wife and suffered in the estimation 
of the people by his ignoble conduct, while Chandra-gupta won*the 
popular esteem and the love and admiration of the queen by his 
heroic adventure. So Rama-gupta grew jealous of his brother and it 
was evidently to avoid the enmity of the king and conceal his love 
for the queen that Chandra-gupta feigned madness as described in 
Act V. But ultimately he killed the king, usurped his throne, and 
married his widow. 

Such is the strange story that formed the plot of the drama Devt- 
Chandra-guptam. There has been no difficulty in identifying the 
hero and heroine with Chandra-gupta II and his queen DhruvadevT. 
The question, therefore, arises how far we may regard the story as 
based on facts, and how much of it is merely poetic fancy. 

Those who are inclined to accept as historical the main incidents 
revealed in the drama chiefly rely on the corroboration afforded by 
external evidence.6 First, we have the statement in Ilarsha-charita 
by Baiiabhatta that ‘Chandra-gupta, disguised in a woman’s dress, 
murdered the Saka chief who coveted another’s wife’. That Bana 
referred to the incident which is described in the drama is made clear 
by his commentator Sankara who elucidates the passage by saying 
‘that the Saka chief wanted DhruvadevT, wife of Chandra-gupta’s 
brother, and Chandra-gupta, dressed as DhruvadevT, along 
with a band of men, all disguised as women, killed the Saka chief 
secretly’. The second corroboration comes from two Rashtrakuta 
records. A copper-plate grant of King Amoghavarsha contrasts this 
king with Vikramaditva who, in spite of his much vaunted charity, 
killed his brother and took away his kingdom and his wife. There is 
also a similar verse in respect of Govinda IV. Now Chandra-gupta II 
was known as Vikramaditya, and the passages obviously refer to him. 
A further, but doubtful, corroboration is afforded by a verse quoted 
by Rajalekhara in his Kdvya-mtmamsa which refers to a king Sarrrta- 
(or Sena) gupta, besieged somewhere in the Himalayas, as having 
given his wife DhruvasvaminT to the Khasa chief. The name of the 
queen may be easily regarded as a variant of DhruvadevT, but the 
name of 'the king varies and we have Kliasa instead of a Saka chief. 
Lastly, reference has been made to the story eff Rawwal and 

5 The drama Dem-Chandra-guptam belongs to the Prakara^a class which usually 
consists ten Acts (Raghavan, 35). 

6 All the important evidences referred to below have been collected by Altekar 
(op. ctt.). 
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Barkamaris, as narrated in Mujmal-ut-Tawankh, which seems to be 
an echo of the plot of the Devt-Chandra-guptam. 

This long array of corroborations from different sources, belonging 
to different periods and different regions, appears at first sight to 
invest the story with a fair degi'ee of authenticity. But it is not unlikely 
that, with the exception of the passage in JIarsha-charita, all these 
corroborative stories, none of which is earlier than the ninth century 
A.D., arc really based on the drama itself. The date of its author 
Visakhadeva or Visakhadatta is not known with certainty, but he most 
probably flourished in or after the sixth century a.d.7 Bana is thus the 
only known independent authority who makes any allusion to the 
story, and it is remarkable that he does not refer to Rama-gupta or 
DhruvadevI in any way. Ilis commentator Sankara flourished much 
later, about the fourteenth centurj' a.d.8, and might have based his 
commentary on the story that was ciuTent and popular in his time. 

The whole episode of Rama-gupta thus rests on the unsupported 
testimony of a dramatic work, composed about three or four centuries 
after the occurrence of the supposed events. This by itself is a strong 
argument against accepting it as historical. But its authenticity may 
be seriously doubted on other grounds, too. 

In the first place, the name of Rama-gupta figures nowhere in the 
Gupta genealogy, which not only represents Chandra-gupta as tlie 
immediate successor of Samudra-gupta, but the phrase tatparigrihita, 
applied to him, seems to indicate that he was nominated by his father 
to succeed him. As against this it has been argued that tatparigrihita 
is a technical term not to be taken literally. It is, no doubt, applied 
exclusively to Chandra-gupta, but so is the word satputra (good son), 
and it may be argued with equal cogency that both these terms were 
used with a deliberate motive to legitimize the claim of Chandra- 
gupta II who had usurped the throne of his elder brother. 

Secondly, there is no definite evidence of the existence of a king 
named Rama-gupta in the Imperial Gupta family. The name does not 
occur in any Gupta inscription and when the legend first came to be 
known there was no coin issued by Rama-gupta. It was urged against 
this that such negative evidence does not mean anything. It was also 

7 Jayaswal, Sten Konow, Altekar and N. Das Gupta take Visakhadatta to be a 
contemporary of Chandra-gupta II. Winternitz also at first held the same view but 
changed it on the ground that the drama Devt-Chandra-guptam could not possibly 
have been written either during the lifetime of Chandra-gupta II and Dhmvadevi or 
their son. He accordingly assigns it to the sixth century a.d. L^vi inclines to the 
same view. The fact that Viiakhadatta is not included among the great writers by 
Rapa may indicate that he flourished later than the seventh century a.d. Nothing can, 
therefore, be definitely said of Vii5khadatta*s date except that he flourished between 
fourth and ninth century a.o. (B. C. Law, Vol. I, 50-51). 

8 According to Jayaswal (p. 19) Sankara flourished in the eighteenth century A.D. 
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suggested that Kacha, who issued gold coins closely resembling those 
of Samudra-gupta, might have been the same as Rama-gupta, the,name 
Riima in the existing text of the drama being a corrupt reading for 
Kacha. The position has been changed very considerably by the 
subse'quent discovery of mon* than 200 copper coins of Rama- 
gupta in Eastern Malwa which belong to the well-known Garuda and 
Garudadhvaja types of Imperial Gupta coins. Prof. K. D. Bajpai who 
noticed these coins accepted them as convincing evidence for accept¬ 
ing the genuineness of the story of Rama-gupta, and was followed by 
others. But Dr. D. C. Sircar has challenged this view on the ground 
that at least two oilier kings, Maharaja Ilari-gupta and Indra-giipta, 
issued copper coins of the Garuda type, and therefore, on the basis 
of coins alone, Rama-gupta cannot, any more than these two kings, be 
regarded as belonging to the Imperial Gupta family. Dr. Sircar thinks 
that all these three kings ‘flourished on the decline of the imperial 
authority of the Guptas in the outlying provinces of the Gupta empire 
about the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century a.d.’. 
Prof. Bajpai opposes this view on grounds which cannot be regarded 
as strong, far less convineing.o 

Thirdly, attention may justly be drawn to the absurdity of the story. 
It is difficult to believe tliat a Saka chief could reduce the successor 
of Samudra-gupta to such dire distress that he had to agree to sur¬ 
render his queen to the enemv. It is true that extraordinary circum¬ 
stance's anel chances of war some'time-s reduce even a powerful fe>e 
to sore straits, but then it is impossible te> bt'lieve that Samirdra-gupta’s 
sem and ministers would stoop so low as to offer the chief queen as a 
price for liberty. Such an act would be censidered as most ignominious 
in anv age or countiy, and meire so in India where even in later and 
more degenerate days hundreds e:)f men and women in similar circum- 
stanc'cs are known to have sacrificed their lives rather than their 
houeiur. It is a well-kneiwn canon of criticism that the more incredible 
a story is, -the stronger should be the evidence for accejiting it. 
Nothing but the strongest and most unimpeachable evidence should 
incline us to accept, as true, the story of the ignoble treaty-concluded 
by Rama-gupta with the ^aka chief and the disloyal and disgraceful 
conduct of Ghandra-gupta to\vards his brother. Arguments have been 
advanced to show that the marriage of widows was not prohibited 
by the laws of those davs, but it is impossible to condemn Ghandra- 
gupta IT too strongly for murdering his elder brother and then 
marrying his widow. The personal name of the queen, DhruvasvaminI 
—one with fixed devotion to husband—also must have always been 

9 For the views of Prof. Bajpai, cf. ]1H, Vol, XLII (1964), pp. 389-93 and the 
references given in f.n. 1 of p. 389, For Dr. Sircar’s view, cf. JIH, VpI. XL (1962), 
533-37. 
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a bitter reproach to her life and conduct. It is necessary to remind 
the apologists of the conduct of Chandra-gupta II that it has been 
vigorously denounced in the Rashtrakuta records which are our only 
source of information about it. 

On the whole it must be admitted that the Rama-gupta episode 
rests on a very slender basis, and contains elements which are not 
onlv highly incredible in themselves, but are also very much opposed 
to our knowledge of facts and belief in practices of the period. It is 
therefore impossible to acct'pt even the general outline of the story 
as based on historical facts. 

2. RAMA-GUPTA —A HISTORICAL CHARACTER 

The above gives a fair summary of the opposing views on the 
subjec't and the reasons on which they are based. But the recent 
discovery of three inscriptions on stone images in the region of 
Vidisa (Madhya Prade.sh), two of which clearly, and the third probab¬ 
ly, refer to Mahdmjddhimja Rama-gupta,i^^ definitely prove the exist¬ 
ence of Emperor Rama-gupta, and it may be reasonably assumed that 
he is the historical figure round whom the romantic plot of the Devl- 
Chandra-guptam has been .skilfully woven. The inscriptions, however, 
do not solve all the problems discussed above. In the first place, it is 
not clear whether Rama-gupta succeed(;d his father and was later 
ousted (if not murdered) hy his brother Chandra-gupta, for it i§ 
e(piallv likely that on the death of Samiidra-gupta both declared 
themselves lMn])eror though actually in possession of different regions 
ol the empire. In the second place, the inscriptions do not throw any 
light on the romantic elements in the story, mentioned above, namely, 
the proposal of Rama-gupta to buv peace bv offering his queen to the 
Saka king, the stratagem adopted by Chandra-gupta to visit the latter 
in the disguise of the queen and kill him, and the subsequent ccmduct 
of Chandra-gupta which dej^iived Rama-gupta of his life, wife and 
throne. For, the e'xistence of a jiredecessor or rival claimant to the 
throne does not necessarily eonfinn these details which, as shown 
above, must be regarded as highly unlikely and unnatural. 

Till further evidence comes to light we must suspend our judgment 
on these details and regard Chandra-gupta as successor to the throne 
of Samudra-gupta for all practical purposes. For, whether we regard 
Rama-gupta as the undisputed successor of Samudra-gupta or a rival 
claimant to Chandra-gupta, we do not know anything about him or 
his rule from anv reliable, not to speak of authentic, source. 

In view of this it is also unnecessary to discuss at length such 
details of the story as the identity of the Saka chief killed by Chandra- 

10 Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XMII, No. 3, pp. 247-51. Also cf. 
Vpl. XIX, Nos. 1-2, pp. 139-151. 
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gupta 11, the location of his military camp,ii the duration of Rama- 
gupta’s reignl2 and the manner in which he was trapped into sub¬ 
mission bv the Saka chief and later murdered by his brother.i'5 

3. CHANDRA-GUPTA II 

We have discussed in the preceding section two intriguing ques¬ 
tions concerning Chandra-gupta 11, viz, whether he was nominated 
to the throne by Samudra-gupta, or pr-eceded by Rama-gtipta. To 
neither of these can we give any definite reply, but we may assume 
for the time being that he ascoided the tlirone immediately after 
his father’s death. 

The date of his accession can be fived within narrow limits by an 
inscription (No, 5) engraved on a pillar at Mathura, dated in the year 
61 of the Gupta era wliich is equivalent to a.d. 380-81. It also gives 
the regnal year, but unfortunately this portion is so damaged that the 
letters cannot be clearly made out. The word has becii read as 
^prathamc^^ (first) bv some and "panchame’l^ (fifth) by others. Ac- 
cordinglv a.d. 380-81 would be the first or the fifth regnal year of 
Chandra-gupta II, and his date of accession would therefore be either 
A.D. 376-77 or 380-81. 

We do not possess anv long pramsii of Chandra-gupta II setting 
forth the details of his military campaigns like the Allahabad prasnsii 
of his father. But we have clear evidence that he was a worthy son 
of his father and carried on victorious military campaigns to extend 
the bounds of his empire. A short inscription (No. 10) found inside 
a cave at Udayagiri near Bhilsa throws vei*v interesting light on this 
question. It records the construction of the cave for god Sambhu 
(Siva) bv Virasena, an inhabitant of Pataliputra, and the foreign 
minister of Chandra-gupta IT. The emperor is described as both ‘a 
king of kings and ascetic’ (rajadhimjarshi) and his activities are said 
to be beyond comprehension. lie is further described as one ‘who 
had bought the earth with prowess as the purcha.se-price, and reduced 

11 Altckar and Sten Konow take him to be a Saka Satrap of Western India while 
R. D. Banerji, Jayaswal, and Mira.shi regard him as a Kushana king. 

12 Alipura is the name given in one of the passages quoted from Dem-Chandra- 
guptam. According to the extant texts of Bana’s Harsha-charita, Chandra-gupta II 
killed the Saka chief in aripura i.e. the enemy’s city. But it has been plausibly 
suggested that aripura is a mistake for alipura. Mirashi locates it in or near the 
Jalandhar Doab, and Jayaswal identifies it with Aliwal in the Jalandhar district. 
According to the verse quoted in Kacyarntma/hta, the Gupta king was besieged at 
Kartikeyanagara in the Himalayas, and Bhandarkar identifies it with Baijnath or* 
Baidyanath in the district of Kumaon. 

13 Altekar supplies these details on the basis of the story narrated in Mujrnal-ut- 
Tawankh. 

14 ABORI, XVm, 170. 

15 IHQ, XVIII, 272, 
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the other kings to the position of slaves*. In conclusion we are told 
that Virasena came in me company of the king who was seeking to 
conquer the whole world*. This short record is a remarkable evidence 
of tile spirit of aggressive imperialism which characterized the policy 
of Chandra-gupta II. It is proved alike by tire vaunted boast about 
the conquest of the world and the specific event that Chandra-gupta 
reached as far as Bhilsa in the course of a military campaign under¬ 
taken with the express purpose of conquering the whole world. 

We have another inscription (No. 6) in the same locality recording 
the construction of a (Vaishnava) cave temple by Sanakanika Maha¬ 
raja, a feudatory of Chandra-gupta II, in the year 82 (a.d. 401-2). A 
third inscription (No. 8) found in Sahchl, less than five miles from 
Bhilsa, records the pious donations to the great Buddhist monasteiy 
by Amrakardava, who had acquired victory and fame in many battles 
and whose livelihtwd w'as secured by serving Chandra-gupta. It would 
thus appear that he was a military officer under Chandra-gupta II. 
Tliis inscription is dated in the year 9.3 (a.d. 412-13). 

Apart from the curious fact that these three records, found in the 
same region, reter to the three important religious sects of the day, 
they present other interesting features. Is it a mere accident that the 
legion was visited during the early \cars of the fifth century a.d. by 
the foreign minister, a military olliccr, and a feudatory chief of 
Chandra-gupta H? One of them expressly says that he accompanied 
the king in his military campaign, and it would not perhaps be 
stretching the imagination too much if we regard the two others as 
coming to the ancient city of Vidi.sa (Bhilsa) or some neighbouring 
place on the same mission. This pre-supposes a protracted military 
campaign carried on by Chandra-gupta II to the west of Malwa, and 
fortunately there are independent grounds in support of such a view. 

The only important power that ruled in this region was the Saka 
dynasty, known as Western Satraps, whose history has been discussed 
in the preceding volume (pp. 273 if.). As noted there, this family of 
foreign rulers had been established in the latter half of the first 
century a.d., and their continued existence for more than three cen- 
tgries is proved by an almost unbroken series of coins of a peculiar 
type and design. This series abruptly comes to an end iri the last 
decade of the fomth century a.d.16 but reappears in the second 
decade of the fifth centuryl7 as issues of Chandra-gupta II, and is 
continued by his successors. iTie conclusion is thus irresistible that 

10 The latest coins bear dates of which the hundredth figure is 3 and tenth figure 
I. The unit figure being lost the date may be any year between 310 and 319 Saka 
(a.d. 388 and 397). 

17 Only 'the first symbol of the dale denoting 90 is legible. As it is in the Gupta 
era, the date falls between 409 and 415 when C3iandra-gupta had ceased to reign, « 
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the dominions of the Western Satraps were conquered by Chandra- 
gupta II and annexed to the Gupta Empire some time towards the 
close of tlie fourth or the beginning of the fifth eenturv a.d. The 
‘Saka-murundas’ (p. 27), who were in a state oi subordinate alliance 
during the reign of Samudra-gupta, were finally rooted out by his son 
who thus carried to its logical conclusion the imperial policy laid 
down by his father. 

Literary references to a conflict between Chandra-gupta and a 
Saka chief have been discussed a])o\'C. If wcj leave aside the story oi 
Rama-gupta, we may regard Bana’s casual rclereuce as an episode in 
Chandra-gupta’s long-drawn struggle against tiie Western Satraps. 
It is not unlikely, as Bilna sa\ s, that the Saka king, in course of his 
disreputable intrigues with another’s wife, was surprised and killed 
by his adversary Chandra-gupta II who probably hu' concealed in 
the garb of a woman. Possibly this was the germ out of which deve¬ 
loped the later story of Rama-gupta and DliruvadevT., In any case, 
the utter collapse of the Saka power, in consequence of such a death 
of the Saka chief, is more in consonance with known facts, but it is 
hardly reconcilable with the pn'suinption that he was, a short while 
ago, so powerful as to compel the Gupta Einja'ror to accept peace on 
the most dishonourable terms. 

The whole of the Kathiawar Peninsula was mnv inehuh^d in the 
Gupta dominion and the Arabian .Sea formed its western boundar\'. 

It was undoubtedly a remarkable achievement and must have pro¬ 
foundly impressed the imagination of the peopk>. Aftc'r more than 
three centuries the last vestige of the foreigii rule was stampe^l out 
from Gujarat and Kathiawar Pcjiinsula, and through their well- 
known-harbours the Gupta Empire was brought into contact with the 
rich commercial markets of the western world. Tlu' vieiories of 
Chandra-gupta must, therefore, have been hailed on political, econo¬ 
mic, and sentimental grounds, and probably formed the main basis of 
his claim to the title of Vikramaditya of hallowed memorv'. There 
were at least two significant facts that iustifi('d the as.s\^imption of the 
title by him. As in the case of the Vikraraaditva of traditiorv, he 
defeated the Sakas and did more than that by finally extinguishing 
their powef in India. Like Vikran^aditya, again, Ujjayiin was a seat 
of his power even if not a regular capital. lie had, therefore, in a 
technical sense, far greater claim to the title of Vikramaditj^a than 
his father. Many scholars hold that the whole tradition about 
Vikramaditya grew out of the historical figure of Chandra-gupta II. 
This theory, which denies the existence of king Vikramaditya, or 
even any tradition to that effect, before the time of Chandra-gupta, 
must of course be given up, if we accept the view that the title was 
bcMme by Samudra-gupta also. But the probability is that the old 
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tradition of Vikramaditya was revived by the Gupta Emperors, and 
gradually gained new elements by its association with them. For not 
only Samudra-gupta and Chaudra-gupta II, but other Gupta kings 
also assumed the same or a similar title, and each of them perhaps 
contributed sometliing new to an already existing tradition. Thus 
developed, slowly and gradually, the complete cycle of legends out 
of which posterity built up the composite figure of a single Vikrama- 
ditva, who was the repository of all kingly power and virtues, con- 
fjiieror of the Sakas, founder of an era, patron of men of letters and 
scitMicc etc. The legend of Vikramaditya thus partly, though perhaps 
vc'iA^ largely, refieets the glory and splendour of the Gupta Age, but 
it is hartlly justifiable to regard Chandra-gupta II alone as the historic 
prototype of the legendary figure of iVikramaditya. Whether there 
was a historical king Vikramaditya who founded the Samval era in 
58 B.c. may l^c doubled, but it is difficult to accept the view that 
Chandra-gupta II was the parent source of all the legends that are 
current about him.^^ 

So far we have discussed only the conquest of the Saka dominions 
l)v Chandra-gupta If. But, was his victorious military campaign 
limited to lluit oik* expedition? It is not easy to give a definite answer 
one wav or the other, for it dt'pcnds upon the interpretatk)n of a 
record on which widely different views have been held. This is an 
inscription engraved on the famous iron pillar which stands near the 
Kulb-Minar at Delhi and is generally referred to as the Meharauli 
Pillar Inscription (No. 67j from the name of the neighbouring village. 
It contains the eulogy of a king whose name is simply given as 
Chandra. He fought a battle in the Vahga country {Vangeshu)^^ and 
defeated the enemies who, uniting together, came against him. lie 
also crossed in warfare the seven faces or feeders {sapta mukhdni) of 
the river Sindhii,2f> and defeated the Vahlikas. The king was devoted 
to Vishnu, and set up the pillar as a standard of that god, on the hill 
called Vishnupada. 

The first question that arises is the identity of king Chandra who 

18 Diifercnt views about the historical character ot Vikiamaditya have been 
.oliccted in the Vikrunui Votunin (Scindia Oriental lustitnlc, Ujjain, 1948). For the 
views expressed above, cf. pp. 290-94. 

19 Vahga Is used both as the name of the people and of the country. Although 
used in the plural, it must denote here the country. According to rules of Sanskrit 
Grammar the plural of the people’s name can be used as the name of country (N/A, I, 
196). 

20 The faces probably really m(*an the feeders of the river Sindhu and not the 
lower parts of the river as we understand by the English word ‘mouths’. The seven 
feeders would nj^Urrally be the five rivers of the Panjab, with the Kabul and the 
Kunar rivers as -suggested by Jayaswal {JBORS, XVlIl, 32). Sten Konow, however, 
takes It as the seven mouths of the Indus (N/A, I, 198). 
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was powerful enough to have carried victorious campaigns to Bengal 
on the east and to the trans-Indus countries on the west. He has 
been successively identified, among others, with the Gupta kings 
Chandra-gupta I and II, king Chandra-varman of the Varman family 
of Mandasor, and with the Kushana king Kanishka, who had a second 
name Chandra.2i The identification with Chandra-gupta I and 
Chandra-varman has not been generally accepted as there are no 
good grounds to believe that either of them was powerful enough to 
carry on concpiests from Bengal to the Sindhu (Indus). The identity 
with Kanishka is not favoured on the ground that the alphabet of the 
Mcharauli Inscription appears to be later than that of the Kushana 
peiiod.2- So at present scholars arc generally in favour of identifying 
king Chandra with Chandra-gupta II. This theory is undoubtedly the 
most plausible, but cannot be regarded as certain. 

Proceeding on this assumption we may regard Chandra-gupta II 
as having attempted to complete the task left unfinished by his 
father in the north-western region, very much in the same way as he 
did in the west. The Daivopiitra-Shd/ii-Shdhdnush(ihi, mentioned in 
the Allahabad pramsli as having enjoyed a position of subordijiale 
alliance like the Sakas, must have been defeated, and the whole of 
the Western Panjab overrun, by Chandra-gupta II. He probably 
even proceeded beyond the Sindhu, as mentioned in the Meharauli 
Inscription, and advanced to the country of the Vahlikas which is 
usually identified with Balkli.23 There is no inherent improbability in 
this assumption though some scholars locate the Vahlikas in the 
Panjab, 24 ignoring the express statement oi the inscription that he 
crossed the seven mouths of the Indus before conquering them. If 

21 Tlie question has been diseussed in JliASB, IX, 179. In addition to the 
relereiiyes given tlieicin el. El, XIV, 307; }Ul, XVII, 34; IC, V, 206; NlA, I, 
188; lllQ, XXI, 202; JAHRS, X, 86; I'wua OricnUilht, 1015-40. Coyal (op. cit., 
201-9) identifies Chandra with Sanmdra-gupta. 

22 On this point cf. the very interesting observations of F. W. Thomas, in India 
Antiqua, 296. 

23 JBORS, XVIII, 32. 

24 Sten Konow locates them in the Punjab and Sind {NlA, 1, 198). Bhandarkar 

locates the Vahlikas in the north-eastern Panjab near the Beas river. His argument 
that the Vahlikas and Vishnupada are mentioned together in the Ramdyaiia as in the 
Meharauli inscription (JAHRS. X, 87) misses the point that the two are not asso¬ 
ciated in any way in the inscription as they are in the Epic (cf. also SZ, 276, n. 2). 
The fact that the Vahlikas were defeated alter Chandra bad crossed the 'seven faces 
of the Indus’ is altogether ignored by Bhandarkar. Another scholar explains it away 
by suggesting that although all the seven rivers were crossed, 'the most decisive 
action seems to have been fought at the crossing of the Beas and the rest seems to 
have been a triumphal march.' (JBORS, XX, 99). Ibis is hardly satisfactory unless ' 
we suppose that the Vahlikas occupied the whole of the Panjab and even territory 
beyond Ifc * 
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we accept this view, the military campaign of Chandra-gupta II must 
be regarded as a remarkable achievement, unequalled by any Indian 
ruler since the days of Chandra-gupta Maurya. 

But in spite of the brilliant success of Chandra-gupta II from a 
military point of view, his victory in this region was not perhaps as 
decisive as against the Sakas. There is nothing to indicate that the 
Panjab was annexed to the Gupta dominion and formed an integral 
part of it. The use of the Gupta Era in an inscription25 found at 
Shorkot (Jhang district, Panjab), and the name of Chandra-gupta on 
some coins of the Kushana typc26 found in the locality undoubtedly 
testily to his political influence in that region, but neither in his 
leign, nor in that of any of his successors do we find the province 
ruled by any Gupta governor, as was the case in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar Peninsula which once formed the dominions of the ^akas. 
Qji the other hand there is hardly any trace of Gupta influence in the 
Pan jab alter the reign of Chandra-gupta II, and coins reveal the 
existence of petty chieftains. Although the coins bear the name 
Kidara and were therefore presumably imitated from those of tlie 
Kidaia Kushanas, the rulers have purely Indian names.27 They were 
theicfore either Indians eontiniiing the use of the old type of coins 
current in the locality, or Hinduized Kushanas. In any case the rule 
of the Kushanas as foreigners had come to an end in the Panjab. To 
Chandra-gupta II, therefore, belongs the credit of having swept off 
the last vestige of foreign rule in India after a period of six hundred 
years. 

The conquest of Vaiiga by Chandra-gupta II, as mentioned in the 
Meharaull inscription, would indicate an extension of the Gupta domi¬ 
nion on the east, very much in the same way as on the west and tlie 
nortli-west. Vaiiga is a synonym of Samatata which is included 
among the frontier tributary states of Samudra-gupta. It would appear 
that Chandra-gupta's efforts to incorporate the territory into the 
Gupta dominion were stoutly resisted by the semi-independent chiefs 
of Bengal who had been united in a common cause.28 They were, 
however, defeated, and Vahga formed an integral part of the Gupta 
kingdom. As will be shown later, a member of the Imperial Gupta 
family was governing Vahga early in the sixth century a.d,, and 
although we have no positive evidence for the intervening period, 

25 The inscription is dated in the year 83 which is refeircd to the Gnpta Era 
though this is not specifically mentioned in the record. It would thus fall in the 
reign of Chandra-gupta II {El, XVI, 15). 

26 JRAS, 189.3, p. 145. 

27 a. Ch. VI. 

28 The expression samety-agfitin (who came united together) seems to indicate that 
several chiefs bad combined against Chandra-gupta II. 
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we may well believe that Vaiiga or E. Bengal was annexed a century 
earlier by Chandra-gupta II. 

The Meharaull Iron Pillar inscription thus fumishes vei}' important 
and interesting information about the reign of Chandra-gupta II, if 
we identify him with king Chandra mentioned in that record. It is 
to be observed that the infoimation thus supplied fits in well with t]ie 
known facts of Gupta history and the career of Chandra-gupta II, 
and so does the qualifying phrase ‘who attained sole supreme sove¬ 
reignty in the world acquired bv his own arm and (enjoyed) for a 
very long time’.29 Even tlie Vaishnava faith of king Chandra, the 
onlv personal trait of the king mentioned in the inscription, is in full 
agreement with the proposed identification inasmuch as Chandra- 
gupta II is called Bhagavata in the Gupta records. 

Apart from the highly important inscription it bears, the iron ])illar 
itself is a monument of surpassing interest. It is nearly 24 feet in 
length with an average diameter of about 14 inches. The weight 
exceeds six tons, and the material is pure malleable iron of 7.66 
specific gravity welded together. An ciniiu'ut expert observed in 
1881 that It is not many years since the production ol such a ])illar 
would have been an impossibility in the largest foundriis ol the 
world, and even now there arc comparatively few where; a similar 
mass of metal could be turned out”.‘^<^ This fact also points to a period, 
like that of Chandra-gupta II, when the material re'sources and 
technical skill were highly developed. It is a great pity that we do 
not definitely know who built this monument and where. If we 
identify Chandra with Chandra-gupta II we must hold that it was a 
flagstall {clhvaja) in honour of Vishnu, set up by him on the Vishnu- 
pada hill, as expressly mentioned in the concluding verse of the 
inscription. But he died probably shortly after, in any case, belore 
the inscription was engraved. For it says that the king has quitted 
the earth and gone to the otlier world’.'^t it may be remarked that a 
similar Wishnu-dhvaja was set up after the death of Kumara-gupta by 
his son Skanda-gupta (No. 30). 

But the pillar was not certainly set up by Chandra-gupta where it 

29 Even the expression ‘by the Ijreczes of wh(;se prowess the southern ocean is even 
still perfumed' applied to Chandra fits in with Chandra-gupta It who conquered the 
territory of the Sakas extending up to the Arabian Sea. From the point of view of one 
writing in the N.E. Punjab the Arabian Sea may very well be regarded as the Southern 
Sea. 

30 For the description and the quotation cf. FAS, 172. 

31 This is the generally accepted view. I>. Sharma, however, -interprets the verse 
to mean that the king was still abvo (IC, V, 206; ////, XVI, 17}. Bhandarkar 
thinks that Chandra 'was not dead but alive, when the eulogy was engraved, though 
be was not then king.' (JAHRS, X, 86). 
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stands iiow.32 For it is distinctly stated that it originally stood on the 
Vishnupada hill, and there is no trace of any hill near Meharaull. 
The identity of Vishnupada is uncertain. It is mentioned in the two 
epics, and the context shows that it cannot be very far from the 
Vipasa or Beas river.•‘^3 It has accordingly been hx:ated in the Siwalik 
range near the Beas or somewhere in the hills near Sadhaura^^ in 
the Ambala district. Others have suggested, with less probability, 
Ilardwar-^S or a site beyond the Beas in the border of Gurdaspur and 
Kangra districts.'^G it would thus appear that the dominion directly 
admiiiiskTcd by Chandra-gupta extended up to the border of the 
Fanjab. 

The c()n(|ucsts as well as the extent of his empire fully entitled 
Chandra-gupta II to the dignity of an Asvamedha sacrifice which 
was performed both by his father and son. That he had more justi¬ 
fication than at least his son in proclaiming his power and status by 
this time-honoured ceremony, admits of no doubt. Yet it does not 
seem that he celebrated it; for the familiar series of Asvamedha type 
of coins are not known to have been issued by him. Some scholars, 
however, believe that he, too, performed the sacrifice, on the 
strength of a short inscriplioji on a stone image of a horse Joimd near 
Banaras (Benares). The inscription has been read as Chaiidraingu, 
which is taken to be Chandra-gupta,'^’^ but the published facsimile 
of the inscription does not support this reading. There is thus no 
evidence that Chandra-gupta II actually celebrated the Asvamedha 
sacrifice. 

The marriage alliances of Chandra-gupta II seem to have formed 
an important part of his imperial policy. The marriage of his daughter 
Frabhavatl with the Vakataka king Rndrasena II undoubtedly helped 
him to establish his political influence in the Deccan. For when his 
widow('d daughter acted as regent for her minor son, the Gupta 
court exercised great power in the administration of the Vakiitaka 
territory. This is clearly evidenced by the two copper-plate grants 
issued during her regency in which the names of her Gupta ancestors 
with imperial titles appear before that of the Vakataka king with the 
title of Mahdrdja.^^ 

This alliance must have stood Chandra-gupta II in good stead 

32 According to tradition it was removed to Delhi by the Tomara, king AnarigapaJa 
(JBORS, XX, 100). 

33- IC, 1, 515. 

34 JBORS, XX, 07; Jill, XVI, 17. 

35 ABORI, VIII, 172; JBORS. XVJII, 31. 

36 IC, III, 512. 

37 IHQ, III, 719. 

38 a. Poona Pi. {El, XV. 39); Riddhapur Pi. {JPASB, XX, 56). 
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when he was engaged in the war against the Sakas, and it is not 
unlikely that this very purpose at least partially influenced the action 
of Chandra-gupta.39 To the same motive may also be ascribed the 
marriage of Chandra-gupta II himself with Kuvera-naga, the mother 
of Prabhavatl-gupta. The Nagas who ruled in N. Malwa and the 
adjacent region held an important position in North Indian politics 
before Samudra-gupta established his empire, and Chandra-gupta'II 
probably sought to win their sympathy and support by marrying a 
princess of the Naga family. Apart from the help they might have 
given him for consolidating the newly founded empire, they could 
be of great service to the Gupta army in its projected campaign 
against the Saka Satraps. 

There are indications that this system of political alliances by 
marriages was carried on even further south beyond the Vakiitaka 
dominions. We learn from a record of the Kadamba king Kakustha- 
varman that his daughters were given in marriage to the Gupta and 
other kings.40 This king ruled in the Kuntala country which compris¬ 
ed the modem Kannada-speaking districts of N. Kanara, Shimoga, 
Chitaldroog, Bellary, Dharwar and adjoining districts. As lie reigned 
in the first half of the fifth century a.d. it is not improbable that 
Chandra-gupta married his son to a Kuntala princess. This receives 
some sort of corroboration from the interesting fact that certain 
medieval chiefs of the Kanarcse country claimed descent from 
Chandra-gupta.41 Reference may also be made in this connection to 
a tradition, preserved in more than one Sanskrit text, that king 
Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa as an ambassador to a Kuntala king.42 
A verse attributed to Kalidasa represents this king as a sdmanta or 
feudatory king enjoying his life with wine and women, leaving the 
cares and responsibility of the administration to Vikramaditya. The 
scholars generally agree in identifying this Vikramaditya with 
Chandra-gupta II, but while some regard the Kuntala king as the 
Kadamba ruler Bhagiratha, others take him' to be the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena 11.43 As the latter was the daughters son of Chandra- 
gupta II, the verse would no doubt be more appropriate in his case, 
but he never ruled over Kuntala, and there is no reason why he 
should be called the lord of Kuntala. 

39 Cf. V. A. Smith in JRAS, 1914, p. 324. 

40 El, VIII, 29, 30. 

41 PHAI, 475. 

42 JBORS, XII, 458-59; B. C. Tmw, Vo!. II, 191; Moraes, Kadamhakula, 19-22: 
miP, VI, 110, 239-40. 

43. Cf. reference.s in the preceding footnolc. Mirashi takes the Kuntala ruler to he 
an early member of the Rashtrakuta family of Manapura, perhaps ‘Devaraja’ (ABOfll, 
XXV, 45). ^ 
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Although the medieval traditions cannot be regarded as histori¬ 
cal, those cited above lead to a presumption that there was some sort 
of association between the Guptas and the Kuntala country, and that 
it probably dates from the time of Chandra-gupta 11. There is, of 
course, nothing surjorising in this. We know that Samudra- 
gupta had advanced up to the very border of the Kuntala country 
even though he might not have actually invaded it. The dominions dF 
the Vakatakas, who were at that time closely connected with the 
Guptas, almost reached the border of the Kuntala country. No won¬ 
der, therefore, that Chandra-gupta should seek to ally himself with 
the powerful Kadamba rulers of the south by diplomacy and 
marriage alliance. It would be, however, going too far to suggest that 
Kalidasa was 5tent as an ambassador with the special purpose of 
contracting such a marriage alliance. The verse of Kalid^a referred 
to above hardly suits such a theory. 

It must not be concluded from what has been said above that 
Krilidiisa certainly lived in the court of Chandra-gupta II. This view 
is held bv a large number of scholars, and is no doubt verv probable. 
But the date of Kalidasa is so uncertain that even now scholars are 
not wanting who regard him as having lived in the first century b.c. 
Wo have equally little information as to whether any other great 
luminarv giaced the court of Chandra-gupta II. Our knowledge is 
singulaily deficient in this respect, though there is no doubt about 
the brilliance of the reign of Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya. 

Some idea of this brilliance mav be formed to-dav only by a care¬ 
ful examination of the varieties of gold coins44 issued by him, which 
almost rival those of his father in point of realistic representation of 
the figure /)f the Emperor. The differences in design are often very 
significant. Thus Chandra-gupta II is represented as slaying a lion in 
some coins which bear the legend sirnha-vikmma. This is undoubted¬ 
ly a counterpart of the coins in which Samudra-gupta is represented 
as killing a tiger and is given the epithet rnfaghra-parakramah. Now 
this substitution of a lion for a tiger may be taken as based on fact, for 
by the conquest of Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, Chandra- 
gupta II had opportunity of hunting lions which his father lacked. 
Tlie figure of Chandra-gupta seated on a couch resembles that of his 
father playing on a lyre, but instead of the musical instrument he 
holds a flower in his uplifted right hand with the word rupakfiti 
written beneath the conch... This perhaps shows that he was more 
distinguished by his physical beautv, artistic sense, and love of 
nature than his talents for music. A new type of coinage showing the 
king as a rider on a fully caparisoned horse also probably reflects the 
personal ha][)its of the king. On the whole, as in the case of Samudra- 
44 Allan,- CGD, 24-60. 
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giipta, the large variety of coins reflects both the martial spirit of the 
king as well as his peaceful pursuits. 

Reference has been made above to some of the officers who accom¬ 
panied Chandra-gupta in his campaign against the Sakas. The names 
of a few others are also known. Two feudatory chiefs,.^ Mahdmjn 
Trikamala4'5 and Maharaja Sn Visvamitra Svamr,'^^ ruled, respectively’, 
near Gaya and Besnagar. Another, Maharaja Svamidasa, was also 
probably his feudatory, though this is doubted by somc.47 He had 
a mantrin (minister) named SikharasyamT*!^ who is supposed bv some 
scholars to be the author of the famous treatise on polit\’ named 
Kamamhikh/a-NltiA-^ 

Although we have no information of the court of Chandra-gupta II 
Vikramaditya or of any of the ‘gems’ that adorned* it, we have a 
contemporaiy account, by a foreigner, of the general state of his 
kingdom. Fa-hien, the famous Chinese pilgiim, spent more than six 
years in the dominions of the Gupta Emperor and visited many 
towns and sacred sites all over India. Ilis brief remarks on what he 
describes as Madhyadc.sa (Middle kingdom), i.e. the region to the 
east and south of Mathura, leave the impression of a country enjoying 
a high degree of peace and prosperity. ‘The people’, he says, 

‘are numerous and happy; they have not to register their house¬ 
holds or attend to any magistrates and tlnar rules; only those who 
cultixate the iwal land have to pa\’ (a portion of) the gain from 
it. If tlu'v want to go, they go; if they want to stay on, they stay. 
The king governs without decapitation or (other) corporal jninish- 
ments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to 
the circumstances (of each case). Even in cases of repeated attempts 
at wicked rebellion, they have only their right hands cut off. The 
king’s body-guards and attendants all have salaries. Throughout 
the whole country the people do not kill any living creature, nor 
drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The only 
exception is that of tin' Chandiilas 

45 Known from nn inscription, elated fi4, engraved on the image of a Bodhisatva at 
Gaya (ASIAR, 1922-23, p. 169). 

46 His name ocenrs on a seal found at Besnagar (ASIAR, 1914-15, p. 81), 

47 The date of his copper-plate grant, year 67, h^s been referred by some to the 
Gupta Era and by others to the Kalachuri Era (El, XV, 289; ABORT, XXV. 159; 
IIIQ, XXII, 64; XXIII, 1.56). The findspot of the inscription is not tlefinitely 
known, and the city of Valkha fiom which the grant was issued cannot be identified 

• with certainty. 

48 Cf. In.s. No. 18. 

49 JBORS, XVIII, 37. 

50 Fa-hien started from China in A.n. 399 and returned theref in a.d. 414. He 
spent about six years in Northern India, For an account of his travels cf. Pl'L. The 
passage quoted is from pp. 42-43. 
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^ It must be admitted that this is an idealized picture which is more 
to be valued for the general impression it conveys than the detailed 
specific information it supplies. Fa-hien’s attention was almost wholly 
absorbed by things religious, particularly those connected with 
Buddhism. IJ(‘ felt little interest in secular affairs, so much so that 
he has not even carc*d to record the name of the great Emperor 
through whose wide dominions he travelled. We may not, for example, 
accept his specific observations about food as true, except in respect 
of the religious community with which alone he came into intimate 
contact. Similarly his remarks about land-tax and penal laws were 
pr()bablv based on what'he saw and heard rather than an intensive 
study of the legal and fiscal system. But his observations about the 
general happiness and the unrestricted movement of the people, and 
his personal impression about the beneficent administration confer¬ 
ring peace and prosperity on the people, hav^e a ring of truth and 
reflect great credit on the government of Chandra-gupta II. His 
rc'fc'rencc to light punishments to criminals offers a shaking contrast 
to the picture drawn by Magasthenes for the Mauiya pericxl and 
Iliuan Tsang for the reign of Ilarsha. A striking testimony to the 
peace maintained bv Chandra-gupta II is perhaps furnished by the 
uneventful joiirnev of Fa-liien without any trouble such as brigandage 
to which ITinan Tsang was twice a victim. 

We know little of the personal life of Chandra-gupta IT. In addition 
to the chit'f cpieen Dhruvade^'^ or Dhruva-svaminI he had another 
wife', named Kuvera-nuga. The former boro him two sons, Knmara- 
giijita and Covinda-gupta, and the latter was the mother of Prabha- 
vatT-gupta, the Vakataka queen. If we believe in the episode of 
Rania-gupta, DhruvadevT must have had a romantic career. She 
probablv used to take part in the actual administration as will be 
related later. 

Chandra-gupta TI was also called Deva-gupta. In the SanchT inscrip¬ 
tion (No. S) of his militarv officer Amrakardava we are told that 
Chandra-gupta II had the familiar name of Devaraja. Though this 
meaning was not regarded as certain on account of some lacunae in 
this part of the record, its correctness is proved by the alternate use 
of both Chandra-gupta and Deva-gupta as the name erf the father 
of queen Prabhavatl-gupta in the Vakataka records. It would thus 
apjjear that Chandra-gupta II had a second name Deva-gupta, which 
hud a more familiar form, Devaraja. 

Chandra-gupta II had perhaps also a third name, Dhava. This' 
occurs in the Meharaull inscription of Chandra, and unless we regard 
it as a mistake for a common word like hhfiva, it can only be taken 
as the proper name of the king. The rest of the inscription is, how¬ 
ever, very correctly eiigtaved, and it is unlikely that a mistake was 
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committed here. So like Siiva, a name of his minister VirasenaW 
Dhava might have been a popular name of Chandra-gupta II, pro¬ 
vided, of course, we regard him as identical with king Chandra. 

The last known date of Chandra-gupta II is 93 (a.d. 412-1.3), and he 
did not rule much longer as his son Kumara-gupta was on the throne 
in the year 96 (a.d. 4L5-16).52 He had thus a long reign of rpore 
than 32 vears, counting from his earliest known date 61 (a.d. 380-81) 
which, as noted above, might have been his first or fifth regnal year. 
In the latter case his total reign period would be more than 36 years. 

4 GOVIND A-GUPTA 

It is not a little curious that every succession to the imperial throne 
after Samudra-gupta, though not known to be disputed bv rival claim¬ 
ants at the time, forms a subject of keen dispute among scholars of the 
modem days. The older generation of scholars had no doubt in their 
minds that Samudra-gupta was succeeded by Chandra-giipta II and 
the latter by his son Kumara-gupta. But the episode of Rama-gupta 
has already disturbed this equanimitv, and the emergence of a new 
ruler Govinda-gupta threatens to upset it still further. 

One of the numerous clav seals discovered long ago amid the ruins 
of the ancient citv of VaisalT contains the name of the great queen 
DhnivasvaminT, the wife of Mahdra}dflhi>aja Chandra-gupta and the 
mother of Mahdidja Govinda-gupta It was eeitainlv thought unusual 
that Dhmvasvaminl should be stvled the mother of Govinda-gupta 
rather than of Kumara-gupta who was then leearded as having suc¬ 
ceeded his father Chandra-gupta II. Dr. Bhandaikar drew the ‘obvious 
conclusion that Govinda-gupta was an heir anparent to the Gupta 
throne and stationed as ijnvardja at Vaisali’. He also tentatively assigned 
a brief nilc to him between Chandra-gupta TI and Kumara-gupta. and 
held that he was either ousted bv his brother or died a natural death 
between a.d 411 and 414 54 But as there was no positive evidence that 
Govinda-gupta ascended the throne, it was supposed equallv likely 
that he died before his father. Dr Aivangar55 held the view that 
Kumara-gupta was the heir apparent and governor of VaisalT, and 
during his absence Govinda-gupta was appointed in his place; but as 
the latter was a minor, the queen was acting as the regent. The general 
view seems to have been that Govinda- 0 ipta was a vounger brother 
of Kumara-gupta and the governor of VaisalT, he was not an heir 
apparent and never ascended the throne.50 

.•51 Cf. Ins. No, 10. 

52 Cf. Inscription Nos, 8 and 12. 

53 ASZAR. 1903-4, p. 107. 

54 7A. 1912, p. 3; IC, XI, 231. 

55 SIH, VI. SuppI,, 60, 


56 Allan, CCD, xl. 
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The discovery of an inscription at MandasorS? upset all these calcu¬ 
lations. It refers to Govinda-gnpta in terms which many scholars have 
taken to indicate that he not only ruled but was a supreme ruler. It 
is said for example that not only were his feet touched {alin^ta) by 
the heads of kings whose power had been destroyed by him, but even 
Indra, the king of gods, was afraid of him. The inscription, dated 
A.D. 467, records donations made by the son of the general of Govinda- 
gupta who is referred to as having ruled in the pa^t. 

Once we accept the position that Govinda-gupta was a supreme 
ruler, the VaisalT seal appears in a new light and various suggestions 
naturally oflFcr themselves. It seems to vindicate Bhandarkar's theory 
that Govinda-gupta ascended the throne shortly after g.e. 93, the 
last known date of his father, and died before g.e. 96, the earliest 
known date of Kumara-gupta. But, curiously enough, Bhandarkar him¬ 
self seems to have given up this view, for he suggested that Govinda- 
gupta and Kumara-gupta were names of one and the same king.58 
His new theory rests mainlv upon a type of Kumara-gupta*s coins 
which has hi beneath the left arm of the royal figure and go between 
his feet. Bhandarkar thinks that ku stands for Kumara-gupta and go 
for Govinda-gupta. This is, however, a very weak ground, for the 
coins in question most probably belong to the reign of Kumara-gupta 
II and a symbol like 'go’ also occurs on the coins of Narasimha- 
gupta.59 

Idle old theory of Bhandarkar that Govinda-gupta succeeded his 
father and had a short reign has been revived by others.60 The main 
difficulties in accepting this view are the same as in the case of Rama- 
gupta. The genealogy of the Gupta kings does not mention Govinda- 
gupta, and we have no coin issued bv him. 

It must be pointed out, howev^er, that the general eulogies contain¬ 
ed in the Mandasor inscription do not necessarilv imply that Govinda- 
gupta was an independent and supreme niler; and even if we 
assume this, it does not necessarilv follow that he preceded Kumara- 
gupta. This view rests upon the belief based on the VaisalT seal that 
Govinda-gupta was the heir apparent, and as such the elder son of 
Chandra-gupta II. Such a conclusion is not, however, warranted by 
the legend on the seal, and it may not indicate anything more than 
the fact that Govinda-gupta was governing VaisalT; for that is suffi¬ 
cient to explain why in that locality Dhruvasvaminl should be called 
the mother of Govinda-gupta rather than of Kumara-gupta. 

57 Bh. List, No. 7. 

58 1C, XI, 231. 

59 CGD, 137, 141. 

60 IHQ, XXII, 286; IC, XII, 107. 

b :-9 
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As scx>n as we give up the notion, not warranted by facts, that 
Govinda-gupta was the elder brother of Kumara-gupta, we may 
postulate several alternative views. First, he might have rebelled 
against his brother Kumara-gupta, or, after his death, against the 
latter s son Skanda-gupta, and set up as an independent king for a 
short period. Secondly, he might have ascended the throne drying 
the short interval between the death of Chandra-gupta II and the- 
accession of Kumara-gupta, or even during the still shorter interval 
between the deatli of the latter and the accession of his son Skanda- 
gupta. It is extremely unlikely that a king who ruled for a very short 
while about a.d. 413 would be remembered more than fifty years after 
his death. It is, therefore, more reasonable to hold that Govinda- 
gupta rose to power about the middle of the fifth century a.d., either 
by a successful rebellion against his brother Kumara-gupta, or by 
seizing the throne after his death when- Skanda-gupta was far away 
fighting with the Hunas. This view is more probable as it is in full 
accord with some known facts of the lime to which reference will be 
made later. Lastly, the possibilitv is not altogether excluded that 
Govinda-gupta was not an independent, far less a supreme, ruler, but 
held a high office like governor, or even a Regent in the old age of 
Kumara-gupta, On the whole nothing would justify us in introducing 
Govinda-gupta as a new king reigning between Chandra-gupta II 
and Kumara-gupta I. 

5. KUMARA-GUPTA 

Kumara-gupta, the son of Chandra-gupta II and DhnivadevT, 
ascended the throne about a.d. 414. His known dates, from coins and 
inscriptions, range between 96 and 136 c.e. (c. a.d. 415-55). He had 
thus a long reign of no less than forty years. There are as many as 
thirteen inscriptions of his reign, but they convey very little informa¬ 
tion regarding the political history of the country. As a matter of fact, 
barring the probable conquest of a part of W. Malwa, no other inci¬ 
dents of his reign are known to us. But this does not necessarily indi¬ 
cate that his achievements were insignificant, or that his reign was of 
no historical importance. By following an aggressive policy, his father 
and grandfather had built up a big empire, and it required no little 
ability on the part of Kumara-gupta to consolidate and keep intact 
the rich heritage bequeathed to him. An uneventful reign in his case 
would rather support his claimTo be regarded as a stremg ruler of 
consummate ability who alone could peacefully manage the newlv 
acquired vast dominions for a period (rf nearly forty years. The coins 
and inscriptions testify to a regular and stable government, and it is 
possible that a considerable develq)ment in the system of administra¬ 
tion was effected by Kumara-gupta himself. But this ^nnot be 
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regarded as certain, as we know so little of the administrative machi¬ 
nery of the earlier period. 

Kumara-gupta performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. Whether this 
indicates any new conquest by him is difficult to say. No such claim 
is made in any of his records. But his coins have been found in abun¬ 
dance in Western India as far as Ahmadabad and Bhaunagar, and a 
large hoard was found even in Satara. A few coins have also been 
found at Ellichpur in Berar. As already noted (pp. 59-60), we have 
evidence of the extension of the Gupta influence, even perhaps in the 
reign of Chandra-gupta II, not only in the Deccan but also further 
south in the Kanarese country. This is perhaps corroborated by the 
coins, but we should not draw from them any further inference of 
actual conquest or even military campaign in the Deccan. 

It is ^obable, however, that Kumara-gupta added a part of 
Western Malwa to the Gupta Empire. This kingdom was ruled by a 
line of kings whose names ended in -varman and had its capital pro¬ 
bably at Dasapura, modern Mandasor, about 60 miles to the north- 
north-west of Ujjain. Nothing is known of the first two kings Jaya- 
vannan and Simha-varman. The third, Nara-varman, is known from 
two records (Nos. 49, 50) dated a.d. 404 and 417 which describe him 
to be a very powerful king. One of them gives him the epithet 
‘aulikara which was perhaps the name or insignia of the family as 
we shall see later. His son Visva-varman is also described in extra¬ 
vagant terms in a record (No. 51) dated a.d. 423. He and his son 
Bandhu-varman are referred to in an inscription (No. 52) which 
requires a more detailed discussion for our present purpose. 

This inscription, found at Mandasor, begins with a long description 
of a guild of silk-weavers who had migrated from Lata (Central and 
Southern Gujarat) and settled in Dasapura (modem Mandasor). It 
then abruptly breaks off from this topic and states: ‘while Kumara- 
gupta was mling the whole earth’. But before completing the idea bv 
stating what took place during his reign, it goes on to say that there 
was a powerful ruler named king Visva-varman, and that during the 
reign of his son, king Bandhu-varman, a temple of the Sun-god was 
built by the command of the guild in the year a.d. 436. It then adds 
that in course of time a part of the temple was destroyed (or 
damaged) by other kings, and so the guild had it repaired in the 
year a.d. 473.®! 

At the time when this inscription was first published Kumara- 
gupta I was the only known Gupta Emperor of that name whose 
reign covered the period a.d. 415-55. It was accordingly held that 
the temple was built in a.d. 436 when Bandhu-varman was ruling in 


61 IC, III, 379j IV, 262; S7, 299, n. 4. 
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Dasapura as the feudatory of Kumara-gupta. But in that case the 
iiiscriplion contains no reference either to the Gupta Emperor, or to 
his ieudatovv chief at Dasapura, in a.d. 473 when the inscription was 
actually engraved. It would be somewhat strange that a record should 
refer to the past mlers and not to the present ones. It seems there¬ 
fore better to take Kumara-gupta of the inscription as Kumara-gvpta 
n, one of whose known dates is a.d. 473-74. It would then follow that 
the temple was originally built in a.d. 436 when Bandhu-varman was 
an independent ruler in Mandasor, but at the time of its repair, in 
A.D. 473, when the inscription was actually engi*aved, Mandasor had 
passed into the hands of the Gupta Emperor, Kumara-gupta II. The 
annexation by the Guptas must therefore have taken place during the 
interval between a.d. 436 and 473, i.e. either during the reign of 
Kumara-gupta I or not long after his death. In support of^His view 
it may be pointed out that Bandhu-varman is described as a king in 
more or less the same terms which are applied to his father. 

But the view generally held is that Kumara-gupta of the Mandasor 
Inscription was Kumara-gupta I, and Bandhu-varman was his feuda¬ 
tory. Now, in any case we must hold that both Nara-varman and 
Vi.sva-varman were independent rulers, for thev issued no less than 
three inscriptions which referred to them as powerful rulers and 
contained no reference to the Gupta Emperors. It would then follow 
that the Gupta supremacy was established over this kingdom some 
time after a.d. 424, the date of the inscription issued bv Visva-varman 
as an independent ruler, and before a.d. 436, when Bandhu-varman 
was mling Dasapura as the feudatoiw of Kumara-gupta I. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether the change in the political status of Da.sapura 
was brought about by coiK|uest or diplomacy, but the credit must go 
to Kumara-gupta for rounding off the imperial domains by removing 
this isolated unit which probably formed a sort of pocket within the 
Gupta Empire. 

Kumara-gupta assumed the title Mahendraditya and is referred to 
as SrI-Maheudra, Mahendra-simha, Asvamedha-Mahendra, etc. on 
his coins. Some of his governors and feudatories are known ,to ws 
from contemporary records. The most important of them was 
Ghatotkacha-gupta, who was the governor of Eran or Eastern Malwa 
in the year a.d. 435-36. The inscription (No. 17) which contains his 
name is unfortunately^mutilated, but the extant portion seems to 
indicate very clearly that he was a member of the royal family. He 
was probably a son or a younger brother of Kumara-gupta, though 
the relation.ship cannot be exactly determined. He is almost certainly 
to be identified with Ghatotkacha-gupta whoseTiame is engraved on 
a seal found at VaisalT. As mentioned above, we have a seal of 
Govinda-gupta, brother of Kumara-gupta, in the same j^ace. We 
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know also of a gold coin issued by one Ghatotkacha-gupta, arid it is 
not unlikely that he is identical with the governor of that time. As 
suggested above,'Govinda-gupta might have been a governor under 
Kumara-gupta, In that case it is significant to note that both these 
governors of the Imperial family assumed independence, though pro¬ 
bably only for a short time; for tlie one is referred to as king in a 
single record, and the other is known as such from a single coin. 
Perhaps this took place after the death of Kumara-gupta, and we 
shall discuss it in connection with the accession of Skanda-gupta. 
Another governor of Kumara-gupta was Chirata-datta (Nos. 20-21) 
who was ruling Puiidravardhana-h/mktt i.c. N. Bengal in the vears 
124 and 128 (a.d. 443,’ 447). 

It is generally believed that the reign of Kumara-gupta closed in a 
period of troubles. But this is very doubtful as we shall see later. So 
far as positive evidence goes there is nothing against the assumption 
that he died peacefully in a.d. 455. 

6. SKANDA-GUPTA 
(i) Early histoi y 

Skanda-gupta ascended the throne in 136 g.e. (a.d. 455-56), the 
very year in which his father Kumara-gupta died. But indications are 
not wanting that his succession was not a peaceful one and that the 
empire had to pass through a sea of troubles immediately after his 
fathers death, if not even before it. This information is derived from 
an inscription (No. 30) engraved on a stone pillar at BhitarT (Ghazipur 
district). As very important conclusions have been based on this 
record it would be convenient to begin with a summary of its 
contents. 

After the genealogy in prose the first three verses arc devoted to 
the general eulogy of Skanda-gupta. Wc learn from v. 4 that when 
he prepared himself to restore the fallen fortunes of his familv, he 
spent a whole night on the bare earth’, and then conquered the 
Pushyamitras (or simply enemies according to a different reading by 
some scholars), who had developed great power and wealth. Accord¬ 
ing to V. 5, his glory was ‘sung in every region by happy men, even 
down to the children’. V. 6 tells us that ‘when his father had died, 
he conejuered his enemies and established again the ruined fortunes 
of his lineage; and then crying, “the victory has been achieved”, 
betook himself to his mother, whose eyes were full of tears from |oy, 
just as Krishna, when he had slain his enemies, betook himself to his 
mother Devakr. V. 7 repeats th^t by his own prowess he established 
again his lineage that had been made to totter, and subjugated the 
e^rth. V.8, which is badly mutilated, refers to a severe conflict with 
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the Hunas in which the earth was shaken. The rest of tlie inscription 
merely says that Skanda-gupta set up an image of Vishnu in memory 
of his father. 

The most striking thing in this record is the repeated references to 
a great calamity which threatened the very existence of the Imperial 
dynasty. It was tottering to its fall when Skanda-gupta revived its 
fortunes by defeating the enemy. Now the question arises whether 
tlie three references to this calamity point to the same event or to 
separate incidents. The former view seems preferable. In that case 
we must conclude from v. 6 that this calamity probably arose, and 
in any case was certainly averted, after and not before the death of 
his father. It may also be inferred that Skanda-gupta was engaged in 
a .severe battle and fared badly at the beginning. The fight with the 
Pushyamitras, referred to in v. 4, may be regarded as a part of the 
campaign. Either their invasion brought about the calamity or they 
took advantage of it to invade the Gupta dominions. The Pushya¬ 
mitras are mentioned in the Puranas as a tribe and have been ten¬ 
tatively located on the bank of the Narmada river. But, as noted 
above, the reading Pushyamitra is not certain, and some scholars 
prefer to read ‘yudhy-amitra instead. This would mean that the 
enemies whom Skanda-gupta defeated are not specifically named and 
only refeiTed to in general terms.62 

If we proceed on this assumption we may reasonably hold that the 
calamity was brought about by a disputed succession leading to a 
civil war. It is significant that in all the three references to the cala¬ 
mity, the kula or vaihsa i.e. family is mentioned, probably emphasiz¬ 
ing thereby that the danger threatened the Imperial family rather 
than the Empire. Apart from this there are other circumstances that 
lend support to this view. Thus verse 3 of the Junagadh inscription^ 
(No. 26) tells us that after his father had died Skanda-gupta made 
himself the ruler of the earth by his own prowess.63 A little later, the 
same record teUs us that Lakshml (i.e. the goddess of sovereignty) of 
her own accord selected Skanda-gupta as her husband, after having 
considered and discarded all the other sons of kings. These two 
passages, written within two years of the accession of Skanda-gupta, 
seem to indicate that there was a contest for the throne among the 
members of the royal family in which Skanda-gupta came out 
successful.64 This conclusion is corroborated by a new type of coins^S 


62 For other interpretations, cf. IHQ, 1961, p. 279. 

63 Fleet’s translation is somewhat different, as he takes ‘atma-mktya to refer to 
Kumar^-gupta (CIJ, III, 62), In my opinion it refers to Skanda-gupta and this verse 
merely echoes the v, 6 ot Bhitari Pillar Ins. 

64 Cf. Goyal, op. cit., 308-13. 

65 CGD, Tie. 
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issued by Skanda-gupta. In these the king stands facing the goddess 
Lakshmi, who offers him an uncertain object, probably a ring or a 
garland; this may be a visual representation of the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed in the second passage quoted above from the Junagadh 
inscription. The two verses and these coins seem to indicate that 
Skanda-gupta had no natural or legitimate claim to the throne, but 
obtained it by means of his own valour and prowess. 

A clue to this is furnished by a close scrutiny of the genealogy of 
the Gupta Emperors as given in the Bhitari Pillar Ins. of Skanda- 
gupta. It mentions Chandra-gupta I, Samudra-gupta and Chandra- 
gupta II, along with their chief queens (Mahaaevts) but makes no 
reference to the chief queen of Kumara-gupta or the queen- 
mother. It is true that the genealogies do not always refer to the 
Mahadevls, but in this case the omission of the name of the Mahadem 
of the father of the reigning king offers a striking contrast to the men¬ 
tion of the Mahddevis of the two kings immediately preceding him, 
and cannot but be regarded as significant.66 Reference must also be 
made in this connection to the Bhitari Seal which gives a complete 
genealogy of the Gupta Emperors till the third generation after 
Kumara-gupta I, This list omits altogether the name of Skanda- 
gupta, and mentions, immediately after Kumara-gupta I, his son 
Puru-gupta by the chief queen (Mahadevi) Anantadevi. 

The omission of Skanda-gupta’s name may be explained by suppos¬ 
ing that the genealogy, as given in the Bhitari Seal, was intended 
only to trace the pedigree of the reigning king and not to give a 
regular succession of kings,67 But the other circumstances mentioned 
above strongly indicate that Skanda-gupta’s mother was not a 
Mahddevh Perhaps for this and other reasons too, the succession to 
the throne did not normally devolve upon him, but he had to contest 
it with Puru-gupta, and probably also with other claimants, as will 
be mentioned later. 

This civil war threatened to ruin the fortunes of the Imperial Gupta 
family which was almost tottering to its fall, as the Bnitarl Pillar 
inscription repeats no less than three times. But Skanda-gupta defeat¬ 
ed his rivals, and seized the throne. Then, as the Bhitari Pillar Ins. 
says, Skanda-gupta betook himself to his mother as Krishna, when 
he had slain nis enemies, betook himself to his mother Devakl. It is 
held by some that this comparison was suggested by the fact that 

66 For a full discussion of this question cf. JPASB, XVII, 253; PHAl, 481; NHJP, 
VI, 176; JIH, XXXVII, 145; XL, 243; XLIII, 219. 

87 TWs view is confirmed by the royal seals of Budlia-gupta and Narasiihha-gupta. 
One of these two brothers must have preceded die other, but none of them is mentioned 
to the seal of the other. 
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DevakI was also the name of Skanda-gupta’s mother.68 It is, however, 
more plausible that the real point of the comparison was the degrad- 
ing position of both DevakI and Skanda-gupta’s mother before the 
victories of their sons had raised them to a position of power and 
prestige. 

The course of events suggested above satisfactorily explains some 
other known facts. As already noted, there are good grounds,to 
believe that both Govinda-gupta, the brother of Kumara-gupta I, and 
Ghatotkacha-gupta, also closely related to him, assumed the position 
of an independent king. Another king, Prakasaditya, known Irom Iiis 
gold coins, also probably flourished about this tiine.C9 If we assume 
that there was a disputed succession after the death of Kumara- 
gupta I, we may easily account for the sudden emergence of so many 
independent kings. For, as often happens, the war of succession 
weakened the central authority, and important chiefs took advantage 
of it to assume independent authority. That their independence was 
short-lived is easily explained by the fact that Skanda-gupta defeated 
his rivals and consolidated his position in less than a year after his 
father s death. 

The above reconstruction of the early history of Skanda-gupta is 
no doubt highly probable. But it can only be n'garded as a reason¬ 
able hypothesis and by no means an established fact. 

{a) The Hum War 

Although the war of succession and the fight with the Pushyamitras 
are both at best doubtful, we must admit that Skanda-gupta, at the 
very beginning of his reign, if not even before it, distinguished him¬ 
self by military successes which secured the fortunes of his family 
from an imminent disaster. He gave a further proof of his remarkable 
military ability by defeating the Ilunas and thus saving the Gupta 
Empire from a terrible calamity, if not utter ruin. 

The brief reference to this incident in the Bhitarl Pillar Ins. does 
not convey an adequate idea of Skanda-gupta’s achievement. In order 
to realize its full significance we must study the contemporary his¬ 
tory and activities of the Hunas who have been justly described as 
the scourge of mankind. This topic will be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter. It is only necessary to state here that about the 
time when Skanda-gupta ascended the throne, one branch of the 

68 Sewell, Historical Imcriplions of Southern India, 349; SI, 314, n. 4. 

09 CGD, li-lii. Both Iloernle and V. A. Smith regarded Prakasaditya as the title 
of Puru-gupta. Allan rejects it on the ground that it is highly improbable that Puru- 
gupta was called both Vikramaditya and Prakasaditya. But as we shall see later, the 
coins with the title Vikramaditya, attributed to Puru-gupta, were most probably issued 
by Budha-gupta. 



• HONA WAR 

Hunas, known as the Ephthalites or White Huns, had poured across 
the Oxus valley, conquered Gandhara, and advanced as far as the 
Sindhu, if not beyond it, inflicting the most barbarous cruelties on 
the people. They had also carried their devastations to the west as 
far as the Danube, and had grown so powerful in Europe that their 
leader Attila, who died in a.d. 453, was ‘able to send equal defiance 
to the courts of the Eastern and the Western Roman Empire’. The 
atrocities they perpetrated wherever they went beggar all descrip¬ 
tion, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that vast stretches of 
populated lands, enjoying plenty and prosperity, were reduced to 
mere wastes, and, for centuries, heaps of ruins altinc marked the 
sites where stcx>d the capitals of mighty kingdoms and renowned 
seats of culture and civilization. 

From more detailed descriptions of the Iliinas in contemporaiy 
chronicles of the West we can easily imagine the veiitalfle terror 
inspired by their impending invasion of India among all classes of 
her people. Fortunately, Skanda-gupta proved equal to the formid¬ 
able task. Where he met the Hunas we cannot say, but there is no 
doubt that he inflicted such a crushing defeat upon them that for 
nearly half a centiir)^ or perhaps even more, they never dared to 
cross the Sindhu river and penetrate into the interior of India. It was 
a remarkable achievcintmt, indeed, to secure India from the ravages 
of the Hunas for more than fifty vears. The truth of tin’s is brought 
home to us when we remember that, being foiled in their attempt 
against India, thev turned towards Persia and, in a.d. 484, the king of 
Persia was defeated and killed, and the whole kingdom lay prostrate 
before the barbarians. There is no doubt that India felt a great sense 
of relief at the news of the great victory of Skanda-gupta, and no 
wonder that the praise of the great monarch was sung all over the 
country by men as well as children. 

It is particularlv noteworthy tliat the author of the BhitarT Pillar 
Ins. mentions Skanda-gupta’s victoiy over the Iliinas sepa7‘atelv as a 
distinct event, after the fight with the Pushyamitras or the other 
enemies which was evidently concluded immediately after his father’s 
death. It would therefore appear that the Huna invasion took place 
later in the reign of Skanda-gupta. But there is one circumstance 
which goes against this view. In the Junagadh Ins. (No. 26) occurs a 
verse, somewhat mutilated, which has been translated as follows: 
‘Whose (i.e. Skanda-gupta’s) fame, moreover, even (his) enemies, in 
the countries of the Miechchhas ... having (their) pride broken down 
to the very root, announce with the words “verily the victory has 
been achieved by him.’^’^O This clearly means that Skanda-gupta 


70 cn, m, 62, 
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utterly routed some Mlechchha hordes, who were seized with a terror 
of his name even though they lived in their own country, outside 
India. The description suits the Hunas very well, and in the absence 
of any evidence that Skanda-gupta had to fight with other non-Indian 
outlandish {Mlechchha) tribes, we may take the passage in the 
Junagadh Ins. to refer to the Hunas. But in that case the war with 
the Hunas must be placed before 138 g.e., the date of the inscrip¬ 
tion, and most probably before 136 g.e., the date of the appointment 
of Parnadatta as the governor of Surashtra before which the victory 
is said to have been achieved. This would mean that the Hunas had 
invaded India probably even before the death of Kumara-gupta I. 
One is then naturally tempted to ask whether this is not the great 
calamity that shook the very foundations of the Gupta Empire to 
which pointed and repeated references arc made in the Bhitari Pillar 
Ins. This would admirably suit the whole tenor of that record, cxc('pt, 
as noted above, the mention of the Huna war as a separate event 
after the other incidents. But it is not unlikely that the other wars 
mentioned in that inscription were sequel to the Huna invasion. 
Thus we may presume that while Kumara-gupta I died, Skanda- 
gupta was engaged in fight with the Hunas far away from the capital 
citv, and taking advantage of this situation his rival claimants or the 
Pushyamilras raised the standard of revolt. But fortunately the cam¬ 
paign against the Hunas was soon over, and having returned with 
his victorious army Skanda-gupta seized the throne without much 
difficulty after defeating his rivals. The only other alternative to this 
hypothesis is to regard the Mlechchhas, mentioned in the Junagadh 
Ins., as distinct from the Hunas, and to take them to refer to some 
tribes like the Pushyamitras. But this is far less satisfactory. On the 
whole, we shall not probably be far wrong if we regard the Huna 
invasion as the main, if not the sole, source of troubles that brought 
the Gupta family on the verge of ruin, and sorely tried the abilities 
of Skanda-gupta at the very beginning of his memorable career. 

Some echoes of Skanda-gupta’s great victory over the Hunas may 
perhaps be traced in Indian literature. The Chandra Vijdkarana^^ 
illustrates the use of the imperfect tense by the sentence 'Ajayad- 
Jato {or Gupto) Hunan ‘The Gupta (or Jato) conquered the Hunas\ 
If we accept the reading Gupta we may undoubtedly take the pas¬ 
sage as a reference to Skanda-gupta s victory. But others take the 
word Jato and its variants Japto or Jarto as the name of a people,72 
and identify them with the Jaths.73 In that case the passage can be 


71 Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 58. 

72 Kielhom in NGGW, 1903, p. 305. 

73 Hoemle in JRAS, 1900, p, 114. 
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hardly taken to refer to SJcanda-gupta except on the fantastic suppo¬ 
sition that the Guptas were Jaths 

The Kathdsaritsdgara has preserved a story of Vikramaditya, son 
of king Mahendraditya of Ujjain. It is said that he succeeded to the. 
throne on his father’s abdication and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Mlechchhas who were overrunning the earth. As Mahendraditya 
and Vikramaditya were the titles assumed respectively by Kumara- 
gupta I and Skanda-gupta, it has been suggested that the story has 
preserved the memory of Skanda-gupta’s victory over the Hunas.75 

{Hi) Reign of Skanda-gupta 

The assumption of the title Vikramaditya was undoubtedly justified 
by the great achievements of Skanda-gupta. Altliough we do not 
know full details of his military campaigns, the inscriptions testify to 
his great military talents tested in many battles. The continual stress 
of the wars led to heavy drain on his finances and this is reflected by 
his coins. His gold coins are few in number in comparison with those 
of his predecessors, and some of them, but not the heavier coins, 
reveal depreciation in the purity of gold. But any conclusion about 
the state of the empire from this fact alone is unwarranted.'^^ 

But in spite of troubles and difficulties he maintained intact the 
vast empire inherited by him.'^'J' Even tlie distant Katliiawar Penin¬ 
sula, which once formed the dominions of the Saka Satraps, was now 
ruled by his governor Parnadatta. A long inscription (No. 26),_ 
engraved by the orders of this official on a large granite boulder near 
the modern town of Junagadh, throws interesting light on the life 
and reign of Skanda-gupta. It refers to the selection of Skanda-gupta 
by the goddess of sovereignty and his defeat of the Mlechchhas, as 
noted above. His next task, we are told, was to appoint the gover¬ 
nors of all provinces. In this connection special emphasis is laid on 
the post of governor of Surashtra, nnd we have a long list of quali¬ 
fications which must be possessed by him in order to bear the heavy 
burden. Whether this was introduced merely by way of eulogizing 
Parnadatta, who alone was found suitable for the post, or any special 
importance attached to the border province of Surashtra in view of 

74 Jayaswal io JBORS, XIX, 115-16. 

75 CGD, xlix. 

76 EHI, 311. Cf. Goyal, op. cit., 286, 5. 

77 Allan thinks that towards the end of the reign of Skanda-gupta, or early iji that 
of his successor, the greater part of the Gupta dominions in the west was lost to the 
dynasty. This view is based on the scarcity of Skanda-gupta's silver coins with the 
Garurjia reverse type in comparison with those of Kum^a-giipta I, and the absence 
of similar coins of his successors (CGD, xlix). No definite conclusion is possible on 
the basis of coins alone and the point has been discussed later in the light of other 
evidences available. 
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the Huna invasion or light with the Mlechchhas it is difficult to say. 
Similarly, we do not know whether the 'appointment of governors of 
all provinces’ is merely a poetic description of an ordinary routine 
duty, or conveys the idea of a recent political upheaval which left 
the various provinces in unsettled conditions. This is not an unlikely 
view if we accept the theory of a disputed succession or civil war at 
the beginning of Skanda-gupta’s reign. 

Parnadatta, the newly appointed governor of the ‘Western region’, 
viz Surashtra, appointed his son Chakrapalita as the magistrate of 
the city, which was presumably the capital and stood near modern 
Junagadh. The same boulder on which this inscription is engraved 
also contains the famous rock-edicts of Asoka and an inscription of 
Riidradaman. From the latter we learn that the citv was known in 
ancient days as Girinagara which is now preserved in Giraar, the 
name of the hill. 

The inscriptions on the boulder at Girnar enable us to trace the 
history of an irrigation reservoir for nearly 800 years. We learn from 
the inscription of Rudradaman that the reservoir, known as Sudar- 
sana lake, was formed by buildup an embankment across the gorge 
near the boulder on which the inscriptions are engraved. It was first 
constmeted by Chandragupta Maurya and improved bv Asoka. In 
the year a.d. 150 the lake burst on account of excessive rain, but the 
embankment was rebuilt, three times stronger, by Rudradaman. But 
the dam burst again, in the year 136 g.e. (a.d. 455-56). The inscrip¬ 
tion of Paniadatta gives a graphic account of the calamity and the 
measures adopted by his son Chakraprdita to repair the irrigation 
lake. In the year 137 g.e. (a.d. 456-57) he ‘made an immeasurable 
expenditure of wealth and built an embankment, a hundred cubits 
in all in length, and sixty and eight in breadth, and seven (?) men’s 
height in elevation...’ The same Chakrapalita also built a temple of 
Vishnu in the year 138 g.e. (a.d. 457-58) when presumably this inscrip¬ 
tion was set up to commemorate the great achievement. 

The Junagadh inscription of Parnadatta is a reminder that after 
nearly seven hundred years since the days of the Mauryas, an official 
appointed by the king of distant Pataliputra was ruling over the 
Kathiawar Peninsula in his name. Once more‘ a royal writ passed 
current from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. It also «-tells us 
that in spite of the stress and storm caused by the wars the govern¬ 
ment was fully alive to the civic needs of the people. The promptness 
with which the repair was done at an enormous expense speaks 
highly of the efficiency and resources of even the most remote 
provincial government. 

While the Junagadh inscription of Parnadatta holds out before us 
the picture of a peaceful, prosperous, and stable empire^ of vast 
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dimensions, shortly after tlie accession of Skanda-giipta, a brief 
record of another governor, in West Malwa, conveys an altogether 
different view. It is an inscription (No. 31) found at Mandasor and 
mentions Chandra-gnpta II and his son Govinda-gnpta in terms 
already quoted (p. 65). It then refers to Vayurakshita, the general of 
Govinda-gupta, and the former’s son tXattabhata, the general of king 
Prabhakara. The object of the inscription is to record some construc¬ 
tions by Dattabhata in Samvat 524 (a.d. 467-68). As the last known 
date of Skanda-gupta is g.e. 148 (a.d. 467-68) the record probably 
belongs to his reign. Yet it is curious that reference is made to the 
past kings Chandra-gupta II and Govinda-gupta, but not to Skanda- 
gupta, the reigning king. 

As already noted above, another inscription from Mandasor (No. 
52) specifically states that a temple built in a.d, 436 was damaged by 
other kings and repaired in a.d. 473. This indicates a troublesome 
state of things in this region between a.d. 436 and 473. 

It is not unreasonable to Hold therefore that W. Malwa broke off 
from the Gupta Empire under Govinda-gupta, as E. Malwa probably 
did under Ghatotkacha-gupta. But, as noted above, Skanda-gupta put 
an end to all these revolts. Evidently, there was probable recrudes¬ 
cence of troubles in W. Malwa towards the very end of Skanda- 
gupta’s reign. In this connection we may refer to the claim made in 
the Vakiltaka records that king Naremdrasena’s commands were 
obe\’ed by the lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malaya. Although the date 
of the Vakataka king Narendrasena is not known with eertaintv, he is 
regarded bv manv as a contemporary of Skanda-gupta.'^S if this view 
be accepted we may perhaps connect the invasion of Narendrasena 
with the troubles in Malwa. Either his invasion created the local 
troubles, or the disaffection of the local chiefs induced him to attack 
Malwa. In either case Skanda-gupta’s empire must have undergone a 
severe convulsion towards the close of his reign. But it does not seem 
that Narendrasena secured any permanent gain, Ilis invasion must 
have been in the nature of a raid, if it t(X)k place at all in the reign 
of Skanda-gupta, who probably s(X)n restored peace in this region. 

E.xcept this very doubtful instance we have no e\4dence that the 
'tranquil reign of vSkanda-gupta, the lord of hundred kings’ as described 
in an inscription (No. 27) dated a.d. 460-61, was seriou.slv disturbed. 
Perhaps he left the vast empire in peace and securitv when he died 
in or shortlv after a.d. 467, 


78 Cf. Ch. VII. 
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1. THE IMPERIAL CRISIS 

The history of the Guptas after the death of Skancla-gupta is 
shrouded in a thick veil of obscurity. Numbers of rulers are known, in 
some cases with dates, but they cannot be arranged in any genea¬ 
logical and chronological order which is free from difficulties. 
Hypothetical schemes that received jthe general approbation of 
scholars have been upset by recent discoveries which have created 
more problems than they have solved. All that is possible, therefore, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is to present all the known 
facts, indicate the problems that confront us, and suggest what 
appears to have been the most ;^robable course of events.! 

Four royal seals (Nos. 35, 41, 44, 46), found amid the ruins of 
Niilanda, and one discovered long ago at BhitarT (No. 34) give the 
following genealogy of Gupta kings. 


Kumara-gupta = AnantadevT 


Puru-gupta = ChandradevI 


I I 

Budha-gupta Narasimha-gupta = MitradevT 

Kumara-gupta 

I 

Vishnii-gupta 

1 There is a vast literahire on the subject among which the following may be 
specially mentioned: 

(a) R. C. Majumdar in JPASB, XVII, 249 (where all previous references are 
given); JUPHS, XVIII, 70; 7C, X, 172-73. 

(b) N. Das Gupta in B. C. Law, Vol. I, 617. 

(c) A. Ghosh in IHQ, XIX, 119. 

(d) D. C. Sircar in IHQ, XIX, 272. 

For the latest view on the subject cf. Goyal whose views are sunun^ up in the 
genealogical table (op. cH., 402). 
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These seals do not refer to Skanda-gupta, though we know definitely 
that he ascended the throne the very year in which Kumara-gupta I 
died, and ruled till at least a.d. 467-68. The first problem, therefore, 
that faces us, is the position ofi> Puru-gupta vis-d-vis Skanda-gupta. All 
the three possible alternatives have been suggested by different 
scholars, viz that he is identical with Skanda-gupta,2 that he ascended 
the throne immediately after his father’s death but was ousted by 
Skanda-gupta within a few months, and lastly that he secured the 
throne after Skanda-gupta’s death either by removing the legitimate 
heir or by normal mles of succession, if Skanda-gupta died without 
anv male issue.3 Each of these has weighty arguments to support it, 
and none has any decided advantage over the rest. A few gold coins 
with the name Puru, and therefore ascribed to Puni-gupta, were 
advanced as the chief argument against the identity of Puru-gupta 
and Skanda-gupta. For although a king may have two names, as 
Chandra-gupta II certainly had, it is veiy unlikely that he would 
issue coins under different names. But it has been pointed out that 
the two letters read as Puru are reallv Budha,^ and these coins must 
have, therefore, been issued by Budha-gupta and not Puru-gupta. 
The principal objection against the proposed identity thus falls to the 
ground, but the use of two different names of the same king in official 
documents^ must also be regarded as very unusual. Chandra-gupta II 
is no doubt referred to both as Chandra-gupta and Deva-gupta in 
the Vakataka records, but in the official Gupta records he is always 
called Chandra-gupta. 

2 This has recently been strongly supported by Krishna Deva (El, XXVI, 235) 
on the authority of the Manjum-mula-kalpa. This late Buddhist work, however, cannot 
be regarded as of much historical value. Krishna Deva’s views have been ably con¬ 
troverted by Jagannath (BV, VIII, 7). 

3 A fourth possibility was suggested by Dr. H. G. Basak (El, XV, 113), viz that 
there were two branches of the Gupta dynasty ruling concurrently in different parts 
after Kumara-gupta. This theory of the partition of the Gupta Empire, as well as late 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali’s theory that Puru-gupta succeeded Bhanu-gupta about a.d. 511 
(Eastern Bengal Notes and Queries, Second series. No. 11, pp. 50 ff) are no longer 
entertained by any scholar. 

4 IC, I, 691. I had the legend photographed from a plaster of Paris cast of the 
coin and then magnified. I have no doubt that the first letter is Bu as it is a closed 
square. TRe second letter cannot be read definitely as either Va’ or ‘dha’ but appears 
more like the latter. The reading ‘Budha’ therefore appears more reasonable. The late 
Mr. R, D. Banerji said that the name ‘Pura’ was clearly written on some coins in 
possession of Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan of Patna. I e.xamined the gold coins 
which the Rai Bahadur sent me at my request and found no such coins. A friend of 
mine who also examined the whole collection at Patna assures me that no such coins 
are there. The name Budha is, hovvever, quite clear on a gold coin recently acquired 
by the Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 

5 The name Pum-gupta not only occurs in royal seals, but also in the so-called Bihat 
Stone Rllar Inscription of Skanda-gupta (JC, X, 170). 
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The answer to the question whether Puru-giipta ascended the 
throne before or after Skanda-gupta depends largely upon our view 
of the political situation immediately after the death of Kumara- 
gupta 1. If we accept the hypothesis that there was a disputed suc¬ 
cession and a civil war, Puru-gupta must be regarded as the most 
likely rival candidate by defeating whom Skanda-gupta soon seized 
the kingdom. That would explain whv the descendants of Puru-gupta 
who ultimately secured the coveted throne regarded Skanda-gupta 
as a usurper and omitted his name from the genealogical list.6 

Our decision in this respect must also be largely influenced bv the 
view we take about king Kumara-gupta who is known from an 
inscription dated 154 (a.d. 473'74). It is no doubt very tempting to 
identifv" him with Kumara-gupta, son of Narasimha-gupta. But there 
are difficulties, Budha-gupta, in all reasonable probability, ruled, 
either before Narasimha-gupta, or after his grandson Vishnu-gupta, 
for otherwise, apart from serious incongruities,^ we have to assume 
an irregular succession which, though not impossible, cannot be 
regarded as a normal state of things, on which alone, as far as 
practicable, our hypothesis should be based. Thf'rcfore, if we identify 
the two Kumara-guptas, the reigns of Narasimha-gupta, his son, and 
grandson must all be accommodated during the ten vears or less that 
intervened between the death of Skanda-gupta and the accession of 
Budha-gupta. This difficulty would be still further inert'ased if we 
regard Puru-gupta also as having ruled after Skanda-gupta. For in 
that case four generations of rulers would have to be sfjueezed in a 
period of less than ten ^'ears. Thus the identification of Kumara- 
gupta, who ruled in a.d. 478-74, with the son of Narasimha-gupta 
practically precludes the possibility of Puru-gupta having succeeded 
Skanda-gu])ta. But even apart from this, the proposed identity in¬ 
volves serious difficulties as mentioned above and has little to 
commend itself. 

As already noted, it mav be legitimately deduced from the 
Mandasor Inscription (No. 52) that the reigning king in a.d. 473 was 
Kumara-gupta, and he mav be easily identified with the king who 
issued the inscription in a.d. 473-74. The last known date of Skanda- 
gupta is A.D. 467-68 and it is not unlikely that he ruled for a few years 
more. Thus the most reasonable conclusion seems to be to regard 
Kumara-gupta of a.d. 473-74 as his successor. As Budha-gupta is 
known to have been on the throne in a.d. 476-77 he mav be reason¬ 
ably presumed to be the successor of this Kumara-gupta. On this 

6 If we assume that Puru-gupta was on the throne for a very shqrt time, it would 
satisfactorily explain the absence of his coins. For, it would take some time before 
the coins of the new king could be minted and largely circulated. * 

7 These have been discussed by me in JUPHS, XVIII, 71. 
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basis we may provisionally reconstruct the history of the period 
somewhat as follows, 

V Kiimara-gupta I had at least two sons Puru-gupta and Skanda- 
gupta. The former was born of his chief queen and, as such, regarded 
himself as the legitimate heir to the throne. But the latter was pro¬ 
bably senior in age and undoubtedly possessed greater ability, spe¬ 
cially as a general. Towards the end of Kumara-gupta’s reign a 
foreign' enemy, probably the Hunas, threatened the frontiers of the 
empire and Skanda-gupta was sent against them. With great difficulty 
Skanda-gupta completely routed them, but in the meantime his father 
died and Puru-gupta ascended the throne. Skanda-gupta, with the 
victorious army at his back, had probably little difficulty in defeating 
him and suppressing other rebellious chiefs who took advantage of 
the situation to declare their independence. Having thus averted a 
great crisis in the history of the Imperial family Skanda-gupta 
ascended the throne and ruled till about a.d. 470. 

He was succeeded by Kumara-gupta II who was not destined to 
rule long. If he were a son of Skanda-gupta, we mu.st assume that 
either he died young without leaving anv heir, or was violently 
removed from the throne by Budha-gupta. But it is also not unlikely 
that Kumara-gupta II was the son of Puru-gupta^ and' successfully 
revived the claims of his father. In any case, after about five years’ 
rule he was succeeded bv Budha-gupta, son of Puru-gupta, some time 
about A.D. 475. 

2. BUDHA-GUPTA 

Nothing proves more strikingly how strong were the foundations 
of the Gupta Empire than that it had survived the terrible shocks it 
had sustained after the death of the two kings bearing the name 
Kumara-gupta. It certainly did not come out of the ordeal absolutely 
unscathed or without any scratch, but the huge imperial structure 
remained intact with all its paraphernalia. The foundations might 
have been shaken, but that was invisible to the eye. To all outward 
appearances the Gupta Empim remained, as it was before, stretching 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, and its frontiers were 
respected even by the barbarian Hunas. 

Only six inscriptions of Budha-gupta are .so far known to us. These 
and other contemporary records give us a fair idea of the empire in 
the last quarter of the fifth century a.d. which is almost entirely 
covered by the reign of Budha-gupta, 

An inscription (No. 36) found at Samath which records the dedi¬ 
cation of a Buddhist image in the year a.d. 476-77 describes Budha- 

8 For some argumenb in favour of this assumption cf. IC, X, J72, 
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gupta as ruling the earth. But beyond such general eulogy we do not 
got any historical information from this private record, except, of 
course, the date, which is so far the earliest that we know of Budha- 
gupta. Two copper-plate grants (Nos. 38, 40) of Budha-gupta have 
been found in Damodarpur in N. Bengal, one of which is dated in 
A.D. 482-83. These inform us that Pundravardhana-/?hi/kti or N. Berf- 
gal was ruled hv his governors Brahmadatta and Jayadatta. As the 
Gupta officials often enjoyed hcreditarv posts,^ it may be easilv 
imagined that these two governors belonged to the family of 
Chirata-datta who governed the same province during the reign of 
Knmara-gupta T (p. 69) and is knowij from two grants dated a.d. 433 
and 447. All the four land-grants closelv resemble one another, 
showing the unbroken continuity of administration during the long 
interval filled by the reigns of no less than five different kings. One 
significant change must, however, be noted. The governors, in the 
daws of Knmara-gupta I, were called simplv Uparika, but in Budha- 
gupta’s time they were styled Uparika-Mahdrdfa. 

Another governor, Siirasmichandra, was governing the territory 
between the rivers Narmada and the Yamuna. Not only had he the 
title Maharaja, but even his .subordinate Matrivishnu, who was 
apparently the local governor of the district round Eran (Saugor dis¬ 
trict, M.P.), enjoved the same title. 

Further west, the Kathiiiwar Peninsula was being governed bv the 
members of the Maitraka family who were destined ere long to found 
a long-lived mling dvnastv, with Valablu as their capital. We have 
no positive record of Budha-gupta^s suzerainty in this region, as we 
have in the cases of Bengal, Central India, and Malwa. But the 
records of the ValabhT nilers leave no doubt that thev recognized the 
suzerainty of Budha-gupta. As this point is not generally recognized 
by scholarslt we may discuss it in some detail. 

The earliest land-grant of the Maitrakas, issued by Mahdrdjn 
Dronastimha in 183 o.e. (a.d. 502-3)12 begins with the simple phraseo¬ 
logy acknowledging the aifthority of the suzerain lord {Parama- 
hhattdraka), whose name is not mentioned. It is not till 23 years later 
that we come across, for the first time, the historical preamble,13 
which is repeated in the subsequent grants. It begins by saying that 

9 A minister of Chandra-gupta says that the position he held was acquired by 
hereditary descent (Ins. No, 10), The son of a minister of Chandra-gupta II became 
a minister of Kumara-gupta (Ins. No. 18). General Bhatarka of Valabhl was succeeded 
by his son Dharasena. There are other instances also. 

10 a. Ins. No. 39. 

11 a. e.g. PHA/, 489-90, Mirashi in IHQ, XXI, 81. 

12 El, XVII, 17. ^ 

13 El, XI, 106. 
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in the lineage of the Maitrakas was born th6 general (senapati) 
Bhatakka (called Bhatarka in later grants) who obtained the glory of 
royalty by the strength of the array of devoted hereditary servants 
and friends. His son was the general (senapati) Dharasena. His 
younger brother was the Maharaja Dronasiihha whose anointment to 
the kingdom was performed by the paramount sovereign in person. 
His vounger brother Mahasamanta Maharaja Dhruvasena, who medi¬ 
tated on the feet of the paramount lord, issued the grant in the vear 
A.D. 525-26. 

The ValabhT records show that during the last quarter of the fifth 
century a.d. Bhatarka, a general of the army, became the governor of 
Surashtra, probably in succession to Parnadatta (p. 75). He was 
succeeded bv his son Dharasena, as was the normal practice in Gupta 
times. Neither Bhatarka nor Dharasena assumed independence, and 
styled themselves simply as general. Dronasimha, the younger brother 
of Dharasena, was consecrated as a feudatory ruling chief by the 
Emperor in person, and assumed the title Maharaja. The title, as well 
as the allegiance to the Emperor, was continued by the next ruler 
Dhruvasena I, whose known dates range from a.d. 526 to 545. After 
that the ValabhT grants do not contain the phrase acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Emperor. 

No doubt can possibly be entertained that the ParamahhattdraJca 
to whom the rulers of ValabhT owed allegiance was the Gupta 
Emperor. 14 As Dronasiihha ruled in a.d. 502, his two predecessors 
may be regarded as having flourished during the reign of Budha- 
giipta. Whether the Emperor who anointed Dronasimha was Budha- 
gupta or his successor cannot be determined, but it is certain that up 
to the verv end of Budha-gupta's reign the Gupta suzerainty was 
acknowledged, both in theorv and practice, bv the Maitraka rulers 
of ValabhT. 

The absence of any reference to the Emperor’s name perhaps 
indicates the growing influence of the Maitraka rulers, and the con¬ 
siderable decline in the power and prestige of the Gupta Emperors in 
Surashtra, since the days of Skanda-gupta. A similar phenomenon is 
observed in the case of the feudal principality ruled over by 
Maharaja Hastin. Four copper-plate grants (Nos. 53-56) of this niler, 
ranging in date between a.d. 476 and 517, begin with the date follow¬ 
ed by the phrase, ‘in the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta 
kings’. Here, again, the name of the Gupta Emperor is not mentioned, 
but there can be no doubt that Hastin acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Budha-gupta. Maharaja Hastin is said to have been bom in the 
family of Nripati-Parivrdjaka (king-ascetic) Su^arman, and hence the 


14 Cf. IC, V. 409-10. 
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royal fkmilv is referred to by modem scholars as the Parivrajaka, 
though the name is not used as a family designation by Hastin or his 
son. The PariAuajaka kingdom must have comprised the modem 
Nagod State in the Baghelkhand division of Central India and the 
region round it. 

Although the name of the Gupta Emperor is not mentioned, the 
date of Maharaja Hastin shows that he acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Budha-gupta.^5 JI,\’ three immediate ancestors are named in his 
grant with the title of Maharaja, and they mav all be taken as feudal 
chiefs of the Gupta Emperors. Perhaps the Gupta supremacy was 
established in this region bv Samudra-gupta and continued ever 
since without any break. 

Contiguous to the Pariviajaka kingdom lav another with Ucheha- 
kalpa as the capital. A record on a stone pillar at Bhumara (No. 59), 
about 9 miles to the north-west of Uchahara (or Uilchahra) in Nagod, 
shows that it marked the boundary between the two kingdoms. King 
favanatha, whose son Sarvanatha was a contemporary of Maharaja 
Hastin, issued grants without any reference to any overlord, but he 
and his four immediate ancestors are all stvled Maharaja. The two 
copper-plate grants of Jayanalha (Nos. 60-61) bear the dates 174 and . 
177. Tliese years are generally referred to the Gupta Era, though 
some are inclined to refer them to the Kalachuri Era.I^ If we accept 
the former view, Ja\'anritha would be a contemporary of Budha- 
gupta. But as the grants contain no reference to any allegiance to the 
Guptas, we cannot sav whether Javanatha acknowledged the 
su/erainty of Budha-gupta or not. It is held by some scholars that 
V\Tighra, the father of Javanatha, is identical with the ruler of the 
same name who is known from two inscriptions to have been a feuda¬ 
tory of ibc Vakataka ruler PritbivTshena.l'^ They accordingly regard 
Javanatha and his son also as feudatories of the Vakatakas. It is sug¬ 
gested that the first three Uchchakalpa rulers were feudatories of the 
Guptas, but on account of the invasion of the Vakataka niler 
Narendrasena, Vyaghra transferred his allegiance to the Vakatakas in 

15 A number of .silver coins with the legend Sri Raoa Hasti (Sri Rai^a Hasti?) have 
been found in Rajputana, at Kanauf, and a few other places in the Uttar Pradesh 
(CC1M, 118). Mr. R. D. Banerji thinks that these coins were issued by the Parivrajaka 
Maharaja Hastin (AIG, 63). But this attribution is doubtful. The find-places of the 
coin.s are outside the dominions ruled over by Hastin, and they certainly do not 
resemble any of the Gupta types which were used by the Hunas, Maukharis and other 
powers that rose on the ])reak-up of the Gupta Empire. It may also be considered 
whether Rana-HastT does not refer to the elephant which is depicted on the reverse, 
rather than to Rana Hastin, as V. A. Smith construes it (CC1M, 118). 

18 Cl, XXIII, 171. 

17 Cf. Chapter VII. 
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the second half of the fifth century The uncertainty of the date 
of Narendrasena has been mentioned above, and so far as tlie history 
of the Vakatekas is known, it is doubtful if they could maintain their 
hold on the Uchchakalpa kingdom when the region practically sur¬ 
rounding it on all sides acknowledged tlie supremacy of the Guptas. 
It is, therefore, probable, though by no means certain, that the 
Uchchakalpa kingdom also formed a part of Budha-gupta’s empire. 

The absence of any reference to the Gupta Emperor in the land- 
grants of the Uchchakalpa kings is regarded as the chief objection to 
the view that they were feudatories of tlie Guptas. The same objec¬ 
tion, however, applies equally well to the other view which takes 
them to be feudatories of the Vakatakas, for no reference to the 
latter occurs in their land-grants. This objection, however, loses much 
force when we remember that there are several other cases where 
allegiance to the Guptas has almost certainly to be admitted even 
without any clear reference to it. 

The first is the Paharpur copper-plate (No. 37) dated a.d. 478-79 
issued from Pundravardhana. This city (and province) is definitely 
known from the grants of Kumara-gupta I and Budlia-gupta to have 
been ruled by their governors. Yet in tliis grant no reference is made 
to Budha-gupta or even to Gupta sovereignty. Only there is a pass¬ 
ing reference to the merit accruing to the Farama-bhattdraka from 
the pious grant. 

Secondly, there are two copper-platesof Maharaja Lakshmana, 
issued from Jayapura, in the year 158 which has been referred to tlie 
Gupta Era. The findspols of the plates and the identification of a 
place-name contained therein indicate the region near Allahabad to 
have been the territory ruled over by Lakshmana. It is difficult to 
believe that this kingdom lay outside the Gupta Empire. 

Thirdly, we have two copper-plates of Maharaja Subandhu whose 
capital was Mahishmatl on the Narmada.20 One of the grants is 
dated in the year 167 which is generally referred to the Gupta Era 
tliough some scholars suggest Kalachuri Era instead.2i If it is referred 

18 El, XXIII, 173. 

19 El, II, 364; ASIAR, 1936-37, 88. 

20 El, XIX, 261; IHQ, XXI, 81. 

21 Mirashi refers this date and the years 67 and 107 of the grants of Scdniidaia and 
Bhulupd^ (El, XV, 286) to the Kalachuri Era, though all these are generally refcircd 
to the Gupta Era. His principal argument is that if Svaniidasa, Bhului?da, and Subandhu 
'were the feudatories of the Guptas, it looks strange that unlike other feudatories, they 
do not name their suzerain.’ But the examples quoted above take away much of the 
force of this argument. The flndspots of the grants of Svamidasa and Bhulunda are 
not known, and hence we cannot be quite sure if they were feudatories of tlie Guptas. 
But the epithet Parama-bha(^draka-pdddnttdhydta seems to indicate this possibility, 
for no one other than a Gupta Emperor is known to have been referred to in thi 9 
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to the Gupta Era, Subandhu would be a contemporary of Budha- 
^upta, one of whose provinces or feudal States is said to have extended 
from the Yamuna to the Narmada river. As such we should take 
Subandhu of Mahishmatl also as one of his feudatories. It may be 
noted in passing that if the date is referred to the Kalachuri Era, 
Subandhu s date would fall in the early part of Kumara-gupta’s r^gn. 
It is difficult to believe that Subandhu was an independent chief at 
that time, and yet no reference is made to Gupta sovereignty. 

The first grant mentioned above clearly shows that the absence of 
any express reference to the Gupta sovereignty, or to any suzerain 
power, need not necessarily imply that the State in question was 
independent or did not acknowledge the suzerainty of Budha-gupta. 
Thus the Uchchakalpa rulers as well as kings Lakshmana and 
Subandhu may all be regarded as feudatory to the Guptas. There are 
thus no good grounds to believe that the Gupta Empire had suffered 
appreciably in extent since the days of Skanda-gupta and we may 
reasonably hold that Budha-gupta’s suzerainty was acknowledged 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. This is in full accord with 
the fact that he was the last Gupta Emperor to assume the title of 
Vikramaditya. 

There is, however, no doubt that the power and prestige of the 
(l^upta Emperors showed visible signs of decline. The assumption of 
the title Mahdi'aja by the governors of Bengal, Malwa, and Surashtra, 
and only vague references to Gupta sovereignty in the grants of the 
Parivrajaka Maharajas all clearly point out in this direction. In the 
case of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi we can clearly trace the 
different stages in the process of this decline, and perhaps the same 
thing is true of many other provinces. 

The coins of Budha-gupta also reflect the decline that set in in the 
Gupta Empire. His gold coins are very rare,22 and he discontinued 
issuing the type of silver coins current in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Budha-gupta’s reign thus ushered in the first stage of decay. The 
imperial structure remained intact, but its vitality was weakened by 
the fatal tendency to local autonomy which slowly but steadily 
gathered force among the provincial satraps and feudatory rulers. 
Allegiance was still paid to the suzerain, but the sense of imperial 
unity was subordinated either to local patriotism and narrow regional 


way ill that age. Oii the same ground Rudradasa, who issued a grant in the year 117, 
bearing close resemblance in many details to those of Svamidasa and Bhuluncjla, may 
also be regarded as a feudatory of the Guptas. For Mira.shi*s view cf. ABORI, XXV, 
159 (which also gives an account of the grant of Rudradasa), PIHC, VII, 62 and IHQ, 
XXI, 79. For further discussion of his view cf. IHQ, XXII, 64; XXIII, 156, 

22 Cf. n, 4 above, ^ 
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interests or to selfish ambition and love of power. As we have seen, 
Samudra-gupta laid down the policy by which the independent 
States were integrated into a vast empire through different stages. 
Now the reverse process set in, and different parts of the empire 
started on the long journey towards their cherished goal of indepen¬ 
dence, travelling along different routes and passing through different 
stages. There is nothing to show that Budha-gupta was in any'way 
specially responsible for this. The Gupta Empire followed the way of 
all empires, not only in India but also outside it, though some histori¬ 
cal incidents such as the Huna inroads, civil war, or the Vakafaka 
invasion might have hastened the process. 

As noted above, the earliest known date of Budha-gupta is a.d. 476 ^ 
77. Some of his coins bear the date 175 (a.d. 494-95), but on others the 
decimal figure of the date may be doubtfully read as 80 while the 
unit figure cannot be read with certainty.23 The date of these coins 
may therefore be anything between 180 and 189 (a.d. 500-9). Some 
scholars have referred to a passage in Skancla-Purdna according to 
which Budha-gupta was ruling in a.d. 499.24 On the whole we may 
regard Budha-gupta as having died about a.d. 500. 

3. VAINYA-GUPTA and BHANU-GUPTA 

According to the official genealogy of the Gupta Emperors, sup¬ 
plied by the royal seals, Narasiraha-gupta, the brother of Budha- 
gupta, his son Kumara-gupta (III), and grandson Vishnu-gupta ruled 
in an unbroken line of succession (p. 78). If, for reasons stated above 
(p. 80), we have been correct in our assumption that Budha-gupta 
preceded Narasimha-gupta on the throne, we would normally expect 
that he was succeeded by Narasiihha-gupta, and the latter by his son 
and grandson. But this view can hardly be reconciled with the fact 
that at least two kings, Vainya-gupta and Bhanu-gupta, are known to 
have ruled in the first decade of tlie sixth century a.d. We must 
therefore discuss their position before continuing the history of the 
main line. 

A copper-plate (No. 45) found at Gunaighar, about 18 miles to the 
north-west of Comilla (East Bengal), records a gift of land by 
Maharaja Vainya-gupta from the camp of victory at KrTpiira in the 
current Gupta year 188 (a.d. 506).25 The grant was made at the in¬ 
stance of his vassal Maharaja Rudra-datta, and the Diitaka (Royal 
Messenger) was Maharaja Vijayasena who possessed several official 

23 lA, XVIII, 227. 

24 PAIOC, VII, 576. 

25 Normally the Gupta year would corresjwnd to a.d. 507 (S.I.*, p. 340), but accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of K. B. Pathak the date is equivalent to 13 December, a.d, 506 

(ZHQ, VI, 47). 
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titles of high distinction and had several Kumardmdtyas under him. 
All these indicate that though styled only a Maharaja, Vainya-gupta 
occupied an almost independent position and a high rank and power. 
This is confirmed by the discoveiy that a class of gold coins, hitherto 
attributed lo an otherwise unknown king Chandra-gupta III Dvadasa- 
ditya, were really issued by Vainya-gupta, the two letters vai and 
nya being till then wrongly read as Cha and dra.26 Lastly, a snjall 
fragment of a seal (No. 46) of Vainya-gupta has been found at 
Nalanda. It shows that all his ancestors had names ending in Gupta 
and that his mother was a Mahddevi. What is more interesting, he 
is given the epithet parama-bhdgavata which was borne by many 
Gupta Emperors from the time of Chandra-gupta II, though in the 
Gunaighar grant he is called a devotee of Mahadeva. 

There is thus no doubt that Vainya-gupta belonged to the Imperial 
Gupta family. It is unfortunate that in the Nalanda seal we just miss 
the proper name of his father, though the concluding part ‘Gupta’ is 
still extant. But there seems to be a trace of u-kdra just before the 
name-ending Gupta, and it is very likely that the missing name of 
Vainya-gupta’s father is Puru-gupta.^^ In that case, it is probable that 
Vainya-gupta was at first appointed a provincial governor of Bengal 
by Budha-gupta, and then he ascended the imperial throne in or some 
time after a.d. 506.28 The date of the death of Budlia-gupta has to 
be shifted accordingly. 

The history of Bhanu-gupta is more uncertain. He is known from 
a single inscription (No. 47) engraved on a stone pillar at Eran (Saugor 
district, M.P.). It mentions ‘the glorious Bhanu-gupta, the bravest 
man on the earth, a mighty king’, and then records that in the year 
A.D. 510-11 Goparaja, who came with him, ‘fought a very famous 
battle and died, and his wife accompanied him on to the funeral pyre’. 

It is evident that a famous battle was fought by Bhanu-gupta near 
about Eran. But we do not know the name of his adversary and the 
result of the battle. Nor have we any means to determine the exact 
status of Bhanu-gupta. He is called a rdjd, but the same epithet is 
expressly applied to Goparaja’s father and grandfather and, by 

26 IHQ, IX, 784. 

27 IHQ, XXIV, 67. 

28 This assumption is not free from difficulties. For, if Vainya-gupta had issued the 
Cimaighar plate while he was a governor, it is strange that no reference is made to 
the Emperor in the official record. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the Gunaighar 
grant was issued after Vainya-gupta had already ascended the throne. But in that case 
the title Maharaja is difficult to e.xplain. We must hold either that it was inadvertently 
put for Maharajadhiraja or that on account of Huija invasions, or partition of tire 
Empire (between Bhanu-gupta and Vainya-gupta), or other reasons, the Gupta king 
had to renounce the higher title for the time being. The latter view is, however, very 
unlikely. 
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implication, also to him. Except the name-ending Gupta, there is 
nothing to indicate that he was an independent ruler or a member of 
the Imperial Gupta family. No coin or seal of him has as yet come 
to light. For all we Jcnow, he might have been a general of the Gupta 
Emperor Vainya-gupta. As the Hunas are known to have occupied 
the region round Eran about this time, it is likely that Bhanu-gupta 
fought with them. Evidently he was defeated, for otherwise his victory 
would have been described in glowing terms. But this cannot be 
regarded as certain, for being of the nature of a memorial to Goparaja 
and his wife, it need not have referred to subsequent events un¬ 
connected with them. 

If, as is generally assumed, Bhanu-gupta was a Gupta Emperor, it 
is more reasonable to hold that there was a partition of the Gupta 
Empire after the death of Budha-gupta—Vainya-gupta ruling in the 
east and Bhanu-gupta ruling in the west. The alteraativc view is to 
suppose that Vainya-gupta had a very short reign and was succeeded 
by Bhanu-gupta. But so long as there is no clear evidence that 
Bhanu-gupta was a Gupta Emperor, we need not indulge in any 
hypothetical discussion about his position in the Imperial family. He 
undoubtedly fought on behalf of the Gupta Empire, but most probab¬ 
ly as a general or a feudatory of Vainya-gupta, ratlicr than as its 
suzerain lord. 

We may thus provisionally accept Vainya-gupta as the sole heir 
to Budha-gupta's empire. This view is in accord with the fact that 
the Maitrakas of distant Kathiawar still recognized the suzerainty of 
the Gupta Empire. It is doubtful if even a nominal allegiance would 
have been paid to one who ruled over only a part of the Gupta 
dominions. 

Although we have no direct evidence, it may be presumed that 
Toramana, who was probably the leader of the Hunas, invaded the 
Gupta Empire during the rule of Vainya-gupla and had at least a 
temporary success. This follows from a comparison of two inscriptions 
found in two neighbouring temples at Eran, one of which (No. 39) is 
engraved on a stone pillar and the other (No. 68) on a colossal red 
sandstone statue of a Boar. Now, the first of these, c^ted a.d. 484-85, 
records the erection of a flag-staff (i.e. the pillar on which it is 
engraved) by Maharaja Matrivishnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
vishnu and mentions Budha-gupta as the suzerain king. The second 
inscription records the building of the temple (in which the Boar 
stands) by Dhanyavishnu, the younger brother of the deceased 
Maharaja Matrivishnu in year 1, while the Mahardjddhirdja the 
glorious Toramana was governing the earth. These two records leave 
no doubt that some time after a.d. 484-85 Eran, which formed an 
integral part of the Gupta Empire since the days of Samudra-gupta, 
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passed into the hands of Toramana. As Dhanyavishnu was alive in 
A.D. 484-85 as well as at the time of Toramana s conquest, the latter 
event most probably took place not later than a.d. 520 and perhaps 
much earlier, during the reign of Vainya-gupta. 

The Huna invasions vv^ill be dealt with in detail in Chapter IX. 
Here it will suffice to say that Toramana and his son Mihirakula were 
very powerful rulers and conquered a large part of North-western 
and Central India. But Mihirakula was defeated by two Indian rulers 
Yasodharman and Baladitya and after him the Iluna power declined 
in India. 

4. N A R A S I II A - G U n A BALADITYA 
(i) Defeat of Mihirakula 

Baladitya, who defeated Mihirakula, may be identified with the 
Gupta Emperor Narasimha-gupta, son of Fiiru-gupta (p. 80), for we 
know from his gold coins that he assumed the title Baladitya. In that 
case we should assume that Vainya-gupta was succeeded by 
Narasiiiiha-gupta, probably his brother, some time about a.d. 515. 

Narasimha-gupta ascended the throne at a time when the Gupta 
Empire was beset by great perils. The successful invasion of Toramana 
had dealt a rude blow to its power and prestige. There was probably 
also an invasion by the Vakataka king Ilarishena who claims to have 
exercised political authority over Malava, Gujarat and other countries. 
But as his date is not known with certaint\’, we cannot say when he 
invaded the Gupta Empire. Then followed the invasions of Toramana’s 
Son Mihirakula which threatened the very existence of the Gupta 
Empire. 

Mihirakula established his authority in the Gwalior region as we 
know from an inscription (No. 69) dated in the 15th year of his 
reign. According to a tradition preserved by Hiuan Tsang, his con¬ 
temporary Gupta Emperor seems to have been Narasimha-gupta 
Baladitya, The long story recorded by Hiuan Tsang may be summed 

up as follows:29 

‘Some centuries ago Mihirakula established his authority in 
Sakala (Sialkot, Panjab) and ruled over India. He issued an edict 
to destroy all the Buddhist priests and overthrow the law of Buddlia 
throughout India. 

‘Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the law 
of Buddha. When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities 
of Mihirakula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and 


29 HTB, I, 167 if, 
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refused to pay tribute. When Mihirakula invaded his dominions, 
BaJaditya took refuge with his army in an island. Mihirakula left 
the main part of his army in charge of his younger brother, embark¬ 
ed on boats, and landed with a part of his troops on the island. He 
was, however, ambushed by the troops of Baladitya in a narrow 
pass and was taken prisoner. Baladitya resolved to kill Mihirakula, 
but released him on the intercession of his mother. Mihirakula 
found on his return that his brother had gone back and occupied 
the throne, lie, therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in 
Kashmir. Then he stirrc'd up a rebellion there, killed the king, and 
placed himself on the throne of Kashmir. He next killed the king 
of Gandhara, exterminated the royal family, destroyed the stupas 
and sahghamnuis, plundered the wealth of the country and returned. 
But within a year he died.’ 

There are certain elements in this story which justify us in doubting 
its tmth. In the first place Iliuan Tsang nders to Mihirakula as having 
Uourished centinies ago’, though the intei-val between Mihirakula’s 
death and Iliuan Tsang’s visit to India could scarcely have exceeded 
one hundred years. The manner in which Mihirakula is said to have 
been captured and subsequently released also reads more like a 
romance than sober histt)r\. On the other hand we should remember 
that not unoltcn such legends grow around genuine historical facts, 
and Iliuan Tsang’s relcrcnce to some centuries’ may be a clerical 
error or due to inadvertence. 

The recent discovery of an inscription at Niilanda'^^ seems to con¬ 
firm Iliuan Tsang’s story. This inscription belongs to the middle of 
the eighth century a.d., but it refers to a great and extraordinaiy 
temple built by an old king named Baladitya. He is described as ‘the 
great king of irresistible valour, who vanquished all the foes and 
enjoyed the entire earth’. The inscription refers to the great height 
of tlie temple by saying that ‘it was erected as if wdth a view to sec 
the Kailasa mountain surpassed'. 

Now, Iliuan Tsang also refers in some detail to the three-storied 
sahgharama built by Baladit)'a at Nalanda.3l There can hardly be 
any doubt, therefore, that the same king is referred to by Hiuan Tsang 
and tire author of the inscription. Thus two independent sources 
confirm the tradition that Baladitya of Magadlia was a powerful ruler 
and a great conqueror, and in these circumstances we may place 
more credence in the main story of Hiuan.Tsang than otherwise would 
have been possible. Thus, leaving aside all details, we may well 

30 El, XX, 37. 

31 HTB, n, 168-69. 
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believe that Baladitya defeated Mihirakula, and saved the Empire 
for the time being.32 

As will be related later, a chief called Yasodharman is also said to 
have defeated ‘Mihirakula, whose head had never been bent in 
obeisance to any other save the god Siva’.33 It is possible that the 
two defeats, mentioned in two different sources, really refer to one 
and the same event.34 In other words, Yasodharman fought against 
Mihirakula on behalf of, or along with, Baladitya, as his feudatory 
or general, and when later he gained the position of an independent 
sovereign he took the credit to himself alone without any reference 
to the suzerain king. The other alternative is to suppose that first 
Yasodharman and then Baladitya defeated Mihirakula in separate 
engagements, and perhaps in different regions. This follows from the 
statement in Yasodharman’s prasasti that he defeated even Mihirakula 
who never before submitted to anybody. Such a statement would be 
hardly appropriate if Mihirakula had been already defeated by 

Baladitya.35 

But it is difficult to believe that Narasiihha-gupta lived long enough 
after Yasodharman to fight successfully against Mihirakula. As will 
be seen later, Yasodharman was in full glory in the year a.d. 532, 
when the Gupta Empire existed, if at all, only in name. At that time 


32 It was suggested by Dr. II. C. Raycliaudhuii (I’lIAI, 304-5; that Bhiinu- 

gupta was also called Baladitya, and to him belongs the credit of having defeated 
Mihirakula. Jayaswal later piopoundcd the same view with a great deal of embellish¬ 
ment (IHIJ, 53 ff). The basis of this view is the statement in the Man\tisn~mula- 

kalpa that a king whose name begins with the letter pa was the son of one whose 

name begins in bha. These two aic assumed to be Piaka^aditya and Bhanu-gupta, and 
as an inscription found at Sainath {ClI, III, 285) refers to a king called Prakata- 
ditya, son of Baladitya, the latter is held to be a bbuda of Bhanu-gupta. Such argu¬ 
ments are obviously very weak, and the cryptic statenients in the Manjimi-mula- 

katpa, whose representation of historical facts is neitlier methodical nor easily intelli¬ 
gible, can hardly be relied upon. Jayaswal's elalxirate reconstruction of history based 
on this work may be described, without much exaggeration, as imagination running 
not. It hardly deserves consideration in a sober history. 

33 Cf. Mandasor Ins. No. 70. Fleet’s translation of v. 6 is wrong. He takes the 
adjectival phrases quoted in the text to refer to Yasodharman, whereas they really 
refer to Mihirakula. Cf. Sircar, SI, 395, n. 1. 

34 Such a possibility has been hinted at by other scholars (cf. CGD, lix) who 
have, however, assumed that Yasodharman must have been an independent king at 
the time he defeated Mihirakula. They were therefore troubled by the discrepancy 
between Hiuan Tsang’s statement and Ya.4odhannan’s inscription. But the view sug¬ 
gested above reconciles the two statements. 

35 Allan, ignoring the point, suggests that Narasimha-gupta was simply successful 
in defending Magadha against Mihirakula's aggressions, and that Mihirakula was 
afterwards utterly routed and taken prisoner by Ya.4odhannan (CGD, p. lix). Thus he 
attributes to Yasodharman a feat expressly ascribed by Hiuan Tsang to Baladitya. 

a. iHQ, III, 1. 
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Narasimha-gupta must have been a very old man. For his father 
Puru-giipta must have died before a.d. 477, the known date of his 
son Budha-giipta, and probably even before ad. 474, the date of 
Kumara-gupta II. Even if we believe that Narasimha-gnpta was bom 
only a few vears before his father’s death, he must have been well 
above 60 years in a d. 532. It is therefore not very likely that his 
reie;n was continued much beyond a d. 532. 

On the whole the most reasonable view seems to be the one 
suggested by Hoemle^fi long ago, that Ya^odliarman, as a feudatorv 
chief, helped Narasimha-ffupta in his war against Mihirakula, and 
later asserted his independence It is therefore necessaiy at this stage 
to give a detailed account of this great hero. 

(ii) Yasodharman 

An inscription (No. 70), engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars 
at Mandasor, contains a long eulogy of Yasodharman He is said to 
have exercised suzerainty over the vast region extending ‘from the 
neighbourhood of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra river) up to the moun¬ 
tain Mahendra (in Ganjam district), and from Himalaya up to the 
Western Ocean'. Further, as noted above, even Mihirakula paid 
homage to him (lit. bowed down at his feet). 

The vague and bombastic claims of conquest, with which we are 
too familiar m Indian inscriptions, cannot of course be taken at their 
face value. They are belied bv the fact that the Gupta Empire survived 
Yasodliarman But we may readily take it for granted that he made 
extensive conquests. 

More interesting is the specific reference to Mihirakula It mav be 
accepted as a historical fact that Yasodharman inflicted a severe 
defeat upon Mihirakula, though it did not perhaps finally crush his 
power. It is probable that Yasodharman rose to power and fame bv 
this great achievement, and subsequently carried his victorious arms 
to countries which, to quote the words of his proiasti, ‘were not 
enjoved (even) bv the lords of the Guptas and which the command 
of the chiefs of the Hunas failed to penetrate’. 

Further information about Yasodharman is supplied bv another 
inscription (No. 71), also found at Mandasor. It begins by paving 
tribute to the tribal ruler (janendra) Yasodharman for his victory over 
his enemies and then adds • ‘And, again, victorious over the earth 
is this same king of men (naradkipafi), the glorious Vishnuvardhana, 
the conqueror in war, by whom his own famous lineage (dtmavamh), 
which has the aulikara-crest, has been brought to a state of dignity 
that is ever higher and higher.’ The record then refers in glowing 


36 MSB, LVni, Part I. 90. 
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terms to the great victories of the latter and makes specific reference 
to his Tiaving brought into subjection, with peaceful overtures and 
by war, the very mighty kings of the cast and many (kings) of the 
north’, adding that thereby he carried on high the second name of 
'Rdjddhiraja (Icing of kings) Paramcsvnra (snprcmo lord)' so difRcult 
to attain. 

Now the first question that arises in respect of this record iS the 
relation between Ya^odharman and Vishnuvardhana. Referring to the 
expression ‘this same king of men’, Fleet, who edited the inscription, 
remarks as follows: ‘This expression looks at first sight as if Yasodhar- 
man and Vishnuvardhana were one and the same person. But the 
general stnicturc of this verse, as well as the use of the two distinct 
titles fanendra and narddhipafi and of the expression dlmavamsa, shows 
that this is not the case. “This same” simply means “this reigning 
King”, in whose time and teiTitoi*v the inscription is written.’'^^ Now 
the distinction between the two titles need not be pressed vei'v far, 
as both are used to denote kings, and the reference to ‘own lineage’ 
does not seem to have great bearing on the question of identity. The 
real ground in support of Fleet’s view is the genei'al structure of the 
two verses, for it is vciy unusual indeed to refer to the same king 
by two different names in this manner. At the same time the identity 
is clearly hinted by the expression ‘this same king of men’, and what 
is said of Vi.shnuvardhana applies very well to Yasodharman as we 
know him from the Duplicate Pillar inscription found in the same 
place. Indeed if Yasodharman be regarded as a separate person, we 
must presume that he is the overlord of king Vishnuvardhana 
mentioned after him^'^S and yet the record leaves no doubt that the 
latter must be considered as the mightier of the two. This follows 
not only from the mention of his victories, but also, and specially, from 
the imperial titles Rdjddhirdja and Faramesmra applied to him. We 
must, therefore, regard the two as identical and Fleet himself later 
accepted this view.39 The original name of the king was apparently 
Yas(xlharman40 and he assumed the other name Vishnuvardhana after 
his victories. 

By assuming this identity we can derive from this record a few 
more particulars about Yasodharman. In tlie first place, his main 

37 Cll, in. 155, n. 5. 

38 This is the view of Allan (CGD, Ivii), 

39 Fleet’s oriprinal view (CII, III, 155) that the two were different persons was 
upheld by Sir R. G. Bhandaikar UliBRAS, XX, 392) and Allan (CGD, Ivii), but 
Hoemle took them to- be identical (JASB, LVJII, Part I, 96; /RAS, 1903, p. 550). 
Fleet himself later accepted the identity (BG, I, Part II, 312; JRAS, 1904, p. 166). 

40 This seems to follow from the phrase Yasodharma-naTna (by name Yaiodharman 

to V. S>. 4 ' , 
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conquests were in the directions of the north and east, and these 
were achieved both by war and diplomacy. The Very mighty kings 
of the east' probably included the Gupta Emperor, and it is evidently 
after defeating him that he assumed the imperial titles Rdjadhirdja 
and Parameivara. Secondly, we come to know from this lecord that 
his family had the ‘aulikara crest, and this connects him with the 
family of Naravarman, grandfather of Bandhii-varman (p. 67), who is 
called aulikara in one of his records (No. 50). 

But whatever we might think of this identity, the record supplies a 
definite date for Yasodharman. It is the Malava vear 589, correspond¬ 
ing to A.D. 533-34, and if the proposed identity be upheld, we may 
reasonablv infer that Yasodharman had begun his victorious career, 
and probably also completed it, before that vear. This fits in with the 
' inference drawn above from the Gupta records. 

(iii) General Review 

In the light of what has been stated above the history of 
Narasimha-gupta’s reign mav be reconstructed somewhat as follows. 
At the time when he ascended the throne the rapid advance of the 
Ilimas constituted the giavest danger to the Gupta Empire. The 
battle which took place at Eran in a.d. 510-11 was an early episode in 
the long-drawn struggle with the Ilfmas. We cannot sav whether it 
represents an attempt to resist the advance of Toramana, or an 
endeavour to drive him out of E., Malwa which he had already occu¬ 
pied. In any case Malwa seems to have been the cockpit of the strug¬ 
gle, and renewed attempts were made by Narasimha-giipta to fight 
me enemy in this region. The struggle was perhaps long and tedious, 
but ended in a complete success for the Gupta Emperor who was 
aided in this great hour of national peril by his feudatorv chiefs,41 
notably Yasodharman. The it'spite of Narasimha-gnpta was, however, 
shortlived. In spite of the ultimate success, the Huna invasions ex¬ 
tending over nearly a quarter of a century had exhausted the mate¬ 
rial resources of the Gupta Empire and considerably weakened its 
moral prestige. As often happens, it was a signal for the feudal chiefs 
or high officials to assert their independent authority. The most 
formidable among these was Yasodharman who was probably a scion 
of the Varman family that ruled W. Malwa for a long time (p. 68), 
and who had acquired great prestige and renown by the important 
r6Ie he played in defeating Mihirakula. Whether he revolted against 
Narasimha-gupta or declared independence after his death cannot 
be definitely determined. But there is no doubt that the Gupta 

41 Probably JTvita-gupta of the Later Gupta dynasty and a Maukhari chief fought 
with him against the Hunas as will be shown later in connection with the history of 
the Later Guptas and the Maukbarfs, 
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Empire was overvvhelmefi for the time being, and Ya^odharman 
carried his victorious arms over an extensive re0on in North India. 
It does not appear, however, that he could consolidate his conquests. 
He rose and fell like a meteor. How his end was brought about we 
cannot say. But there is scarcely any doubt that the disintegration of 
the Gupta Empire, brought about bv his victories, released other 
forces, and these probably wrought his ruin. As we shall see later, 
the Maukharis and the Later Guptas came into prominence about 
this time, and probably there were others, too, that followed the 
example of Yasodharman. Perhaps the Gupta Emperor successfullv 
contrived to rallv these forces against Ya.sodharman and brought 
about the downfall of this powerful rebel. It mav also be that 
Yasodharman was the first victim to perish in the conflagration which 
he had himself kindled to destrov the Gupta Empire. 

Although Yasodharman claimed to have established suzerainty 
over the whole of North India from the Brahmaputra river to the 
Arabian Sea, the epigraphic evidence clearly indicates that his con¬ 
quests, whatever mav be their nature, did not make any lasting 
impressions on the political or administrative svstem which continued 
more or less in the old wav. The long series of Valabhl grants, no less 
than fourteen in number, issued by Maharaja Dhruvasena between 
A.D. 525 and 545 are all drawn up in the old stvle. Due homage is 
paid to the Parama-hhaitaraha, as of old, and this can only refer to 
the Gupta Emperor. For if either Toramana or Yaswlharman had 
exercised an effective suzerainty over ValabhT, some changes would 
have been introduced in the formula, and possibly their names would 
have been mentioned. Traditional or nominal homage, in vague and 
conventional terms, is only paid to an old ruling dvnasty out of 
reverence for its past greatness even though it ceased to exercise any 
real authoritv, but that honour or privilege is not extended to a new 
conqueror. If he is weak, he is ignored. But if he is strong, he insists 
on more positive evidence of his suzerainty. 

If we turn from the western to the eastern extremity of the Gupta 
Emjjire, we find the same state of things. Five copper-plates were 
found at Damodarpur in N. Bengal, all recording grants of land in 
the Pundravardhana-hhukri. Two of these were issued in the reign of 
Kumara-gupta I and two in that of Budha-gupta. The fifth one 
(No. 48) was issued in the year 224 (a.d. 543-44) by a king whose 
proper name is lost, but the name-ending gupta is quite legible. As 
all the usual imperial titles are added to the name there is no doubt' 
that he was a Gupta Emperor.42 This inscription proves that even .so 


42 Formerly when it was held that Narasifiiha-gtipta and his son Kun&a-gupta 
reigned before Budha-giipta, and no Gupta Emperor was known to have ruled any^ 
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late as a.d, 543-44 Bengal was still under the eflFective authority of a 
Gupta Emperor, and there was no violent break in the system of 
administration. Even in the Central part of the Empire, the last 
known grant (No. 58) of the Parivrajakas, dated 209 (a.d. 528-29) 
begins as usual with the phrase Giipta-nripa-rajya-hhuktau ‘in the 
sovereignty of the Guptas’. 

We should further remember that gold coins, though debased, still 
continued to be issued bv the Gupta Emperors, whereas so far none 
has been discovered of Yasodharman. All these clearly indicate that 
the imperial fabric reared by Samudra-gupta could not be destroyed 
bv Yasodharman. But there is no doubt that it was seriously damaged. 
The centrifugal forces led to a general upheaval all around. The 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas, whose historv will be discussed in 
detail in another chapter, were graduallv laying the foundations of 
independent States. The rulers of Eastern Bengal had already 
declared independence, and the Maitrakas were soon to follow suit. 
These were ominous signs and nobodv could mistake the writing on 
the wall. The question was no longer whether, but when, the great 
empire would collapse. 

The old Emperor Narasimha-gupta probably died before the great 
roup of Yasodharman, but in anv case he did not long survive it. It is 
not unlikelv that in his last davs, when power was slipping from his 
grasp, he devoted his attention more and more to religion, and sought 
the peace of mind in the teachings of Gautama Buddha, to which he 
was perhaps initiated early in life.43 

4. Kiimara-gupta III and Vifthnu-gupta 

The Gupta Empire survived the invasions of Toramana and 
Mihirakula and the onslaughts of Yasodharman. Its power and glorv 
had faded, but the memory of its greatness sustained it for a time. 

where after a.d. 510-11, he was naturally regarded as l>elonging to the Later Gupta 
family (HBR, p. 55). There is, however, no excuse for this belief, if we assume that 
Narasimha-gupta wa.s a contemporary of Mihirakula and therefore flourished about 
A.D. 525. 

43 We learn from Paramartha's Life of Vasubandhu that king Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya was a patron of Buddhism and sent his son Baladitya to .study under the 
great Buddhist scholar. Later, when Baladitya ascended the throne, he invited his 
teacher Vasubandhu to Ayodhya. This Vikramaditya has been identified by some with 
Piiru-gupta (or Skanda-gupta) and Baladitya with Narasimha-gupta. But the correct¬ 
ness of these identifications rests on the date of Vasubandhu. If he lived in the middle 
of the fourth century a.d., as is generally supposed, none of the proposed identifica¬ 
tions can be maintained, Tliey are also opposed to Vamana's statement that Vasu¬ 
bandhu was a minister of a son of Chandra-gupta, as noted above (JRAS, 1905, p. 33. 
NHIP, VI, 155-56, n. 2). Bhandarkar has identified Govinda-gupta, son of Chandra- 
gupta II, with Baladitya (lA, 1912, pp, 1-2). 

B-7 
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The substance had passed away, but the shadow lingered for nearly 
another quarter of a century. 

We know the names of only two Gupta Emperors who may be 
reasonably assumed to have ruled during this period. These were 
Kumara-gupta III and his son Vishnu-gupta, whose reign-periods 
probably covered the period a.d. 530-50. They are known both from 
their royal seals and gold coins. 

The coins of Kumara-gupta III, like those of his father Narasimha- 
gupta, may be divided into two classes;44 ‘a small class I of good gold 
and of a style fairlv good for the period, and a class II of verv rude 
workmanship and base metal’. It is generally held (hat these two 
classes were probably the issues of different districts. But it mav be 
argued that onlv the class II coins of Kumara-gupta, referred to 
above, really belonged to Kumara-gupta ITT, for the known coins of 
Vishnu-gupta belong only to class IT. In that case the class I coins 
may be attributed to Kumara-gupta IT. But as against this we should 
remember that in both the classes Kumara-gupta is given the title 
Kramaditya. In any case the debasement of coins which had alreadv 
commenced in the reign of Narasiihha-gupta continued in the reign 
of his son Kumara-gupta III. Whether he made anv attempt to 
improve it remains doubtful, but in the reign of his son Vishnu-gupta, 
only the debased coins were current, and there was no effort to 
improve the style or standard of gold. This degradation of coinage 
aptlv illustrates the gradual decay of the Gupta Empire. 

No political event of the reign of Kumara-gupta III Kram5ditva is 
known to us. But the records of the Maukharis and the T.ater Guptas 
reveal a state of political chaos, leading to strife and stnigglc all 
round, which may be partlv true of this and partlv of the next reign. 
As Narasimha-gupta must have died fn advanc*ed age, Kumara-gupta 
III had probably a short reign and died about a.d. 540.45 
Vishnu-gupta, the son and successor of Kumara-gupta III, assumed 
the title Chandraditya. The Damodaipur copper-plate grant (No. 48) 
dated a.d. 543-44, referred to above, probablv belongs to his reign. 
T^e portion of the copper-plate containing the proper name of the 
king is broken, but as the editor remarks, the missing space would 
permit of only two letters after ."srl and before giipta. The editor sug¬ 
gested that the missing name might be Bhdmr as he read the date of 
the plate as 214. But the date being really 224 (a.d. 543-44), 33 years 
later than the only known date of Bhanu-gupta, it is a more reason- 

44 CGD, p. ciil. 

45 A mission was sent by th^ Chinese Emperor in a.d. 539 to the court of Magadha, 
and Paramartha accompanied this mission to China where he spent the rest of his life 
(Bagchi —India and China, 48-49). The court of Magadha evidently refef% to the Gupta 
Emperor who may be identified with Kumara-gupta IIL 
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able assumption that the missing name was Vishnu, for the reign of 
Vishnu-gupta falls in this period.46 

Although the general tenor of this grant is very similar to the four 
earlier ones, there is one significant diifcronce. The post of the 
Uparika (Govenior) is no longer filled by a person with name-ending 
dafta as in the other four grants (Chirata-datta, Brahma-datta, Java- 
datta). Instead we have Rajapiitra-Devabhattaraka. Whether this 
expression merely means something like Prince Royal, or we have to 
take Deva oi‘ Devabhattaraka47 as the name of the prince, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. But there is no doubt that the son of the Emperor was 
now acting as the Governor of Bengal. Perhaps in view of his higher 
distinction a new phrase is added in the description of the govern¬ 
ment, viz, infantry, cavalry and the elephants.48 The reason for this 
change in administration is not apparent. It mav be due to disloyaltv 
of the governors during the late upheaval, or simply a desire to secure 
the frontier by personal contact. But whatever mav be the cause, it 
proves the effective hold of the Gupta Emperor over N. Bengal. This 
seems to be rather unusual, as the decline of an empire is almost 
inevitably preceded bv the loosening of its hold on provincial 
authorities. 

We mav thus be more or less certain that Magadha (South Bihar) 
and Gauda, or a part of it (N. Bengal), still formed integral parts of 
the Gupta Empire. It is veiw doubtful if the actual power of Kumara- 
gupta III or Vi.shnii-gupta extended much further bevond it. For, as 
will be shown later, the Maukharis and the Later Guptas were riiliim 
in U.P. and Malwa, and an independent kingdom aro.se in South and 
Western Bengal. 

How or when the Gupta Emperors lost their last stronghold in 
Magadha and N. Bengal is not vet known. A thick veil of mvstery 
hangs over the last davs of the Imperial Guptas. We have no definite 
knowledge of any king that succeeded Vishnu-gupta. Nor do we 
know what became of his son, Prince Deva, who was ruling N. Ben¬ 
gal in A.D. 543-44. 

46 Krishna Sastri suggests that the name is Kumara (El, XVII, 193, n. 1). In that 
case he may be identified with Kumara-gupta III. For other suggestions see Sircar, 
St, 337 n. 4. His suggestion that the name might be Vishnu-gupta was already made 
by P. L, Paul (Early History of Bengal, 13-14). 

47 The editor of the plate suggests Devabhattaraka as the proper name, but 
bliattdraka seems to be an honorary epithet. 

48 TTie exact significance of the phrase hhogen-anumhamanahe following the name 
of the Governor, in the first four jp*ants of Damo<larpur, is not quite clear. It is taken 
to mean 'prospering under the government of. But the addition of the words hasty- 
aSva-jana (elephants, horses and infantry) before the phrase in the last grant un¬ 
doubtedly emphasises the more dignified character of the government. 
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Various suggestions have been made for tlie identification of Prince 
Deva and the addition of one or more kings to the imperial line on 
the basis of the statements in the Manjnsrl-mula-kalpaA^ A perusal of 
the text, however, shows that it is a medieval chronicle of very 
doubtful historical value, and little reliance can be placed on it as an 
independent source for reconstmcting the history of this period. 
There is no doubt that the author had before him a jumble of histori¬ 
cal traditions, made up of facts and fancies, but it is impossible to 
credit him with even an imperfect knowledge of the correct sequence 
of historical events and a sense of their proper importance. While, 
therefore, we mav occasionally find in it a corroboration or, rarely, 
even some amplification of events known from other sources, we shall 
hardlv be justified in taking it as the basis for formulating any view 

of historical reconstruction.^^ 

49 This is the name of a medieval Buddhist text which contains a long chapter on 
political history. The history is narrated in the prophetic style (as in the Purapas) by 
the Buddha in course of his discourse on the future vicissitudes of his doctrine and 
church. It has the singular characteristic of referring to the kings by only the initial 
letter of their names, e.g. H. for Ilarsha-vardhana, R. for Rajya-vardhana. 

The text has been printed by G. Sastri in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and also by 
K. P. Jayaswal at the end of his Imperial History of India which is almost exclusively 
based on it. The historical value of the work, also known as Arya-Manjmrl-mula- 
kalpa, was much exaggerated by Jayaswal and other scholars, and more recently 
Goyal top. clt., 372) has followed in their footsteps. 

50 Jayasiwal’s estimate of the value of this work (JIIIJ, 34) as ‘a true history of 
the Great Gupta epoch', '.sober and fuller', will hardly be endorsed by any hi.storian. 
The very meagre account that we get from it can hardly be regarded as history, and 
no amount of ingenuity can make it really accord with facts known from coins and 
inscriptions. Jayaswal’s Imperial History of India, based on this work, hardly deserves 
serious consideration, and is more likely to mislead the unwary than add in any way 
to our knowledge of ancient history. His views have not, therefore, been refuted in 
detail. 

As regards the Gupta history, of which so much has been made by Jayaswal, and 
more recently by Goyal, the verse 646 merely mentions king Samudra-Vikrama, 
good king Mahendra, and after him S-initialled king (i.e. Skanda-gupta). The verse 
647 says that S had several names including Devaraja. The next 26 verses (648-73) 
are devoted to his younger brother (?) (anuja) named Bala of the eastern region. He 
is described as a great patron of Buddhism, and builder of a large number of monas¬ 
teries, chcdtyas, orchards, reservoirs, gardens, pavilions, roads, and bridges. ‘After 
reigning without any rival and peacefully he becomes a wanderer and finally at the 
age of 36 years 1 month commits suicide by dhydna. He had become a monk owing 
to his grief for his dead son.’ The stories of the rebirth of Bala are told in 18 out of 
the 26 verses. 'The accounts of the later Emperors have been quoted in the text. 

This is all that we are told of the Imperial Guptas. By a ciuious piece of ingenuity 
Jayaswal finds a reference to Samudra-gupta again in verses 700>7, although the 
intervening verses, according to him, contain the accounts of the Later Guptas and 
the Palas. Those verses seem to refer to a wicked king (dumutti) Samudra« who ruled 
for three days or years, and his younger brother named Bhasmama. The detailed 
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As a typical instance we may consider the account given in the 
Manjusn-mula-kalpa^^ of the Gupta kings after Bala. He was follow¬ 
ed by Kumara, the great lord of the Caudas who was very religious. 
Then U-initialled became king (v. 674). After a verse (675) referring 
to the internal dissension or mutual severance, the chronicle adds ; 

‘The separatist Gaudas will be terrible. Thereafter, (there will be) 
Deva known as king of Magadha. He, surrounded on all sides by 
enemies, was suppressed and killed. Immediately next Chandra 
will perform kingship. He, too, will be severed by weapon on 
account of former (birth’s) deeds. His son Dvadasa (will) live for a 
few months. He, too, will be severed by weapon while a minor 
(vv. 676-678).’ 

Kings Bala and Kumara in the passage quoted above may be taken 
to refer to the two kings Narasimha-gupta Baladitya and his son 
Kumara-gupta III. The U-initialled king who followed the latter is so 
far unknown. He has been identified with Budha-gupta by 
Jayaswal.52 It has been suggested by Dr. H. C. Raychaudliuri that 
the name is probably Upa-gupta, the existence of such a king being 
inferred from Upa-gupta mentioned in the Maukhari records as the 
mother of Isana-varman.53 In that case Deva-Bhattaraka of the 
Damodarpur copper-platp might be Deva, son of U-initialled. This 
leaves out of account Vishnu-gupta who is now known to be the son 
of Kumara-gupta. Accordingly some have suggested the identification 
of U-initialled witti Vishnu-gupta.54 An alternative suggestion by 
Raychaudhuri^S is that U may be the initial of Upendra and refer to 
Krishna-gupta, his successor Deva being Devas^i Harsha-gupta. This 
variety of suggestions shows the weakness of each and the difficulty 
of using the Manjusrt-mula-kalpa for reconstructing the Gupta his- 

account that follows seems to refer to the latter, though Jayaswal applies it to 
Samudra. It is hardly possible to regard this Samudra as Samudra-gupta as Jayaswal 
has done. Even if we do so, the account is not at all flattering to the great Gupta 
Emperor, and one would hardly agree with Jayaswal that ‘the character-estimate of 
the Gupta Emperors by the Buddhist historian is very valuable and it is fortunately 
very sound even when the kings were not Buddhists' (p. 34). 

No notice has therefore been taken of the hypotheses based on this text, pro¬ 
pounded by Jayaswal and Goyal in regard to the successors of Kumara-gupta I. 

51 Jayaswal's edition of the text and his translation (IHIJ, 33) are followed here. 
The extract quoted follows immediately the account of the Guptas reproduced in the 
preceding footnote, 

52 Jayaswal further identifies Prakasaditya of the coins with Budha-gupta on the 
ground that the letter ‘tt’ occurs on these coins beneath the royal figure. 

53 PHAI, 500, n. 2. 

54 Sircar, SI, 337, n. 4. 

55 PHAJ. 500 , a. 2 . 
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tory. Although, therefore, it mentions two more kings as successors 
of Deva, we shall be hardly justified in regarding them as kings in 
the imperial line until corroborative evidence is available. 

More importance attaches to two other kings whose names have 
been doubtf ully read as /aya-gupta and Hari-gui^ta on a few copper 
coins,56 These do not resemble the Gupta coins, but belong to the 
sixth century a.d. In a Jaina account of Toramana,57 Hari-gupt®, a 
scion of the Gupta family, is said to be the guru of Toramana. 
Another disciple of this Hari-gupta was Deva-gupta who is described 
as a royal sage of the royal house of the Guptas, Whether this Hari- 
gupta is the king who issued the copper-coins, and Deva-gupta is 
identical with Deva-bhattaraka of the Damodaipur copper plate, and 
whether either of them had any relation with the Imperial Gupta 
family, cannot be decided in the present state of our knowledge. We 
must, therefore, conclude that Narasiihha-gupta Baladitya, Kumara- 
gupta (III) Kiamaditya, and Vishnu-gupta Chandraditya were the 
last thre^ emperors who flourished between c. a.d. 500 and 550, With 
Vishnu-gupta Chandraditya ends the Imperial Gupta family after 
enjoying sovereignty for more than 230 years. 

This lower limit of the Gupta Empire is supported by independent 
evidence. In the first place it is very significant that in the royal seals 
of the Maukharis, Isana-varman was the first king to whom the title 
of Mahardjddhirdja is given, whereas all his three predecessors are 
styled only Mahdrdja. This shows that it was not till Isana-varman’s 
time that the Maukharis finally shook off the suzerainty of the Guptas. 
As the only known date of Ishia-varman is a.d. 553, his accession, or 
rather declaration of independence, may be dated about a.d, 550.58 
Secondly, the Maitraka ruler Dhruvasena I of Valabhl, who ruled 
till at least a.d, 545, used the phrase parama-bhattaraka-pdcldmidh- 
ydta, by way of paying at least a nominal allegiance to the Gupta 
Emperor. This phrase disappears in the Grant of Giihasena, whose 
earliest known date is a.d. 557 (or 560). The nominal allegiance must 
have been given up between a.d. 545 and 557,59 
Lastly, there is an interesting land-grant,90 dated 232 (a.d. 551-52); 
found at Amauna in the district of Gaya (S. Bihar), i.e. in the heart of 
Magaclha. It was issued by one Kurndrdmdtya Mahdrdja Nandana 
who describes himself as meditating on the feet of deva-guru {deva- 
guru-pdddnudhijdta). Thus deva-guru is substituted for the name of 

56 CGD, pp. civ~cv. 

57 This will be related later in Ch. IX, Sect. Ill, 

58 Cf. Ch. VIII, Sect. I. 

59 Cf. Ch. IX, Sect. I. 

60 El X. p. 50. 
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the suzerain king. Whether it means the king and his guru, as the 
editor of the ^rant suggests, or in general to ‘gods and preceptors' in 
•a general way, as seems more probable, it is certain that at the time 
the grant was issued no effective authority was exercised by any 
Gupta king in that locality. This may be due to a temporary cause 
such as a civil war between rival claimants to the throne when a 
feudal chief or district authority did not know to whom to pay 
allegiance. Or it may be due to the final dissolution of the Gupta 
Empire when no other power had seciuely established itself. In any 
case the grant seems to mark the virtual end of the authority of the 
Imperial Guptas in Magadha. 

"J'hus all the'three lines of evidence point out to a.d, 550 as the 
approximate date of the end of the Gupta Empire, Reference may be 
made in this connection to the Jaina tradition about the end of the 
Gupta rule. According to Jinasena's list of royal dynasties given in 
his ilarivamm, composed in 705 Saka (a.d. 783), ‘the Guptas began to 
rule after the lapse of seven hundred and twenty years from the 
nirvana of Mahavira. They ruled for 231 years and were followed by 
Kalkiraja.’6l Dn the other hand, Gunabhadra, a disciple of jinasena, 
says that Kalkiraja, a great tyrant who oppressed the world, was born 
1000 years after the nirvana of Mahavira. Again Nemichandra (eighth 
century a.d.) reproduces in his work Trilokasdra some details of the 
stbiy' of Kalkiraja and adds that he was bom in 395 Saka, which 
corresponds to the 1000th year after nirvana of Mahavira. In spite 
of the disercpancy from Jinasena's list, this categorical statement 
would place Kalki's birth in a.d. 473. Gunabhadra further says that 
Kalki reigned for forty years and died at the age of seventy. So 
Kalki’s reign extends from a.d. 503 to 543. It has been suggested by 
Pathak that this tyrannical and oppressive Kalki is no other than 
Mihirakula. On the other hand, it has been urged by Jayaswal that 
the Kalki incarnation of Vishnu, as described in the Puranas, was an 
historical personage, and considering his various achievements may 
be regarded as ‘a patriotic and religious Napoleon of India who des¬ 
troyed the Mlcchchha kings and the irreligious and haters of the 
dharma’, in the late fifth and early sixth centuries a.d. The same scholar 
has identified the Kalki with Yasodharman. Kalki has also been 
identified with Toramana,®^ This wide diversity of conclusions shows 
how little we may rely on deductions of this character. It is interest- 

81 For the original Jaina texts and the different theories about Kalki, cf. K. B. 
Pathak in lA, XV, 141; Bh*ndarkar Commemoration Volume, 195 ff; and Jayaswal in 
/A, XLVI, 148 ff. 

62 This is the view of K. G. Sankar (NM, IV, 36) who points out that 
Toramajpa flourished about 1000 years after \Tra-Nii‘vapa. According to Gupabhadra, 
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ing to note, however, that Kalki, who is generally regarded in the 
Puranas as having brought the Kali Age to an end, is placed in the 
Jaina chronicles immediately after the Guptas. In other words, it 
seems to testify to the general belief that the fall of the Guptas marks 
the end of an epoch in Indian history. 

According to Jinasenas account, the Guptas ruled from about 
A.D, 192 to 423, but this cannot be reconciled with known facts?63 On , 
the other hand, if we count backwards from a.d. 503, the date of 
Kalki s accession according to Gunabhadra, we get the period a.d. 272 
to 503 as the period of Gupta rule, which is not probably very wide 
of the mark, particularly if we remember that the Jaitia writcTs gene¬ 
rally had in view the political condition ot Western India. At the 
same time, the total number of years assigned to the Guptas, viz 231 
years, would not be far from truth if we count from the beginning of 
the Gupta era in a.d. 319-20. For this would place the end of the 
Gupta power in a.d. 550, a date which we have provisionally fixed on 
independent grounds. 

Reference may be made to another Jaina text— Tiloija-panmlli —a 
stanza of which gives the duration ol the Gupta rule as 231 years, 
and thus supports tho statement of Jinasena. But according to two 
other stanzas in the same text, the Sakas ruled for 242 years, and the 
Guptas for 255 years.64 It is interesting to note that the above dura¬ 
tion of the Saka rule gives exactly the diflercnce between the epochs 
of the Saka and the Gupta eras. In other words, the author regarded 
the Guptas as immediately succeeding the Sakas. Wliatsotiver we may 
think of this, the discrepancy in the duration of the Gupta rule—231 
and 255 years—in one and the same text, at first appears to be some¬ 
what puzzling. But we know that the Gupta suzerainty was acknow¬ 
ledged in the Ganjam region in Orissa as late as the year 250 of the 
Gupta Era.65 This supports the duration of the Gupta rule of about 
255 years, at least in some regions. It is, therefore, just possible that 
the ti'adition of Gupta rule for 231 }'ears refers to Magadha and 

Kalki was born in Pataliputra and was a son of King Sisupfila. Mr. Sankar finds a 

reference to this Si^upala in the Prahladpur Stone Pillar Ins, (Cll, III, 249) and thinks 
that he was probably a general of the Gupta king. 

63 The date a.d. 192 agrees with the statement of I-t.sing that 'Sii-Gupta flourished 

about five hundred years ago’ (sec ante p. 7). It has accordingly liecn suggested that 

this Sii-gupta was the grandfather of Gupta, the first Gupta king mentioned in the 
Gupta Inscriptions (QJMS, XXIV, 220). But we can hardly accept the existence of 
this king without further evidence. Besides, this view would put the end of the Gupta 
rule in a.d. 424 which can hardly be supi>orted. 

64 Essays Presented to Sir Jadunath Siirkar, 346 ff. 

65 SuHja^iJala copper-plate, Ep, Ind., Vol, XXVIll, 79-85. 
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neighbouring territories, while tKe other tradition of 255 years is true 
of some other outlying regions like Orissa. 

5. RETROSPECT AND REVIEW 

‘All mortal power is doomed to decline, but tlie memory of great¬ 
ness stands for ever.’ These words, put in the mouth of Pericles by 
the great historian who witnessed the downfall of Athens, may be 
taken as a fit epitaph for the Gupta Empire, It rose and fell, but left 
a deep impress upon posterity by the standard which it set in all 
(lepartments of life and culture—a standard which was alike the 
envy and despair of succeeding ages. Its greatness was such that 
even today, alter the lapse of fifteen hundred years, the Gupta Age is 
regarded as the Golden or the Classical Age of India. In letters and 
science, as well as in arts and crafts, it evoked the highest intelleclual 
expression that India was ever capable of, and the religious move¬ 
ments and philosophical speculations which it fostered are still the 
greatest living forces in Indian life. These noble achievements will be 
discussed in detail in a separate chapter. But it is necessary to empha¬ 
size here that at the root of all these lay the ‘Imperial Peace’ which 
was established by the efforts of a succession of able rulers. 

The dynastic history of the Guptas is therefore of more than passing 
importance. We have traced above, as far as our very limited sources 
permit, the part pla)'ed by the ditferent emperors in building up the 
mighty edifice, and also the various forces that were at work in pulling 
it down. We may now pause for a moment to make a few general 
observations on the basis of our detailed study. 

All empires in India have to face the great resistance fostered by 
a spirit of narrow autonomy, both regional and communal. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya in the fourth century b.c. and Samudra-gupta in the 
fourth century a.d. had both to fight hard against this inveterate and 
inherent spirit of Indian national life. But both were favoured to a 
large extent by the prevailing political condition in the country. The 
ruthless invasion of Alexander did as much as the succession of foreign 
rule in India in the later age to open the eyes of the Indians to the 
great danger of living in small separate political communities, however 
strongly such a thing might have appealed to their inborn sentiments. 
The way was thus paved for a political unity, though only to a limited 
extent. Samudra-gupta had to fight hard to impose the imperial unity, 
but his task was probably facilitated by the willing surrender of 
authority by many kings and tribal States. We may well believe that 
old republican clans like the Mulavas and the Yaudheyas would have 
found it very hard to giv’e up their cherished independence. But 
though internal autonomy was left to them by Samudra-gupta, they 
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seem to have been gradually absorbed in the growing empire. At all 
events, they vanish for ever from the field of Indian politics. Either 
ihcv were deliberately crushed, once and for all, by the ruthless 
policy of imperialism of which they have been natural enemies in all 
ages and countries; or they disappeared silently by the irresistible 
logic of stem facts which could no longer brook these small gaps 
in the solid organization of a real political life in the country. The 
small autonomous clans like the Lichchhavis and the Malavas were 
great nurseries of freedom, and as such played a very important role 
in political and cultural life in India for more than a millennium. But 
their days were over and the Gupta Empire gave a death-blow to 
them. Whether they had outlived their utilit)^ or fell a victim to mere 
power politics, it is difficult to say. But they had no place in the 
imperialist State-policy which the Guptas left as a legacy to India. 

This policy could take a deep root in the soil on account of the 
long duration of the Gupta Empire. It is not always realized that this 
empire lasted longer than most of the empires that flourished in 
India, perhaps not excluding even the Mughal Empire. It could thus 
establish an imperial tradition which lasted long after it had dis¬ 
appeared, and inspired a series of able dynasts, in a long and almost 
unbroken line of succession, to build up an empire after their model. 
Many of them succeeded, in varying degrees, hut the fruit of their 
labour seldom outlived their own life or continued at best for two 
to three generations. A thousand years passed before we find another 
empire of equal strength and duration in India. But it was founded 
by foreign invaders of an alien culture. The imperial peace established 
by the Mughals was not followed by that outburst of intellectual 
activity and the deep stirrings of spiritual emotions which character¬ 
ized the Gupta Age. Thus while the Gupta Empire set in motion 
forces which made themselves felt in later ages, it still remains almost 
a unique achievement in India. 

The broad steps by which the empire was brought into being are 
fairly known, and have been described above. But we are not equally 
well informed about the causes of its downfall or even the chief stages 
in its decline. The general impression that the Huna invasion brought 
about the end of the Gupta Empire can hardly be regarded as coiTect. 
The Hilnas were completely defeated and suffered a severe set-back 
in the days of Skanda-gupta. If they achieved greater success half a 
century later, it was due perhaps as much to the internal decay of 
the Gupta power brought about by other causes as to their own inhe¬ 
rent strength. But even then, in spite of their initial success, the 
Hunas were effectively checked. They had no doubt caused damages 
and devastations on a large scale, and dealt a great blow to the prestige 
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of the empire, but, except for a very short period, they did not count 
as an important factor in Indian politics, and the Gupta Empire 
successfully outlived that period. If other factors had not intervened, 
the Gupta Empire might have rallied even after the great shock that 
it had sustained at the hands of the Hunas. 

But that was not to be. The disiuptive forces within the empire 
were now let loose, and it proved impossible to control them. Personal 
ambitions, combined with the spirit of local autonomy, led to the 
defection of feudal chiefs and provincial governors, and the situation 
was probably rendered worse by quarrels and jealousies among the 
members of the imperial family. Perhaps even all these causes would 
have failed to make any headway if there were a strong personality 
at the helm of affairs. But it is idle to expect an uninterrupted succes¬ 
sion of able and efficient rulers in a single dynasty for more than two 
centuries. 

The events leading to the downfall of the Gupta Empire are not 
known to us, and we know only a few isolated unconnected facts 
whose bearing on the main question is not always easy to determine. 
Nevertheless, on the analogy afforded by other historical examples, it 
is safe to presume that the downfall was brought about, not so much 
by the Iltina invasion as by the causes just mentioned, viz internal 
dissensions and disruptions and the weakness of the central authority. 
I’he fatal blow to the Gupta Empire was dealt, not by Toramana or 
Mihirakula, but by Yasodharman and other rebellious chiefs or 
governors. There is a remarkable analogy between the last days of the 
Gupta and Mughal Empires which no historian can possibly over¬ 
look. 

It is natural to suppose that the same causes were at work, and 
the process of decline and downfall followed the same line, in the 
two cases. We may go even a little further and say that the Gupta 
Empire fell a victim to forces, both internal and external, which have, 
in all ages and countries, brought about the downfall of kingdoms and 
empires. They seem to be laws of nature in the sphere of politics. The 
general course, everywhere, is nearly the same, only partinilars vary 
in their incidence and emphasis. 

The Gupta Empire came to an end in the fullness of maturity. It 
had served its purpose and accomplished its objects. It laid dovim an 
ideal and fixed a standard for the future. It marks the end of an 
epoch and the beginning of another in Indian history. Taking every¬ 
thing into consideration, the Gupta Empire, which ushered in the 
Gupta Age, may be regarded as the most important phenomenon in 
the political history of ancient India. 
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Abbreviations: B—Buddhist Image. Br—Brahmanica) Image. 

C—Cave, CP—Copper-plate. J—Jaina Image. 

P—Pillar. S—Stone. 

(Unless othenvise stated the year refers to the Gupta Era. The object on which the 
inscription is engraved is mentioned after the find-place.) 

SAMUURA-GUPTA 


St'/ ial 

Year 

Find-place 

Rcleicnce 

No. 




1. 

5 

Nalanda-CP. 

El, XXV, 50; XXVI, 135. 

2. 

9 

Gaya-CP. 

CII, III, 2.54; IC, X, 77; XI, 225. 

3. 

mmmmm 

Allahabad-P. 

C/f, III, 1; IHQ, I, 250; JBORS, 
XVIII. 207; JRAS, 1935, p. 697; 
El, XXII, 35. 

4. 

— 

Eran-S 

CII, Ilf, 18; }I1I, XIV, 27; 

XIX, 27. 



CIIANURA-GUPTA 

II 

5. 

61 

Matlmia-P. 

El, XXf, 1; IIIQ, XVIII, 271; 
ABORI, XVUI, 160. 

, 6. 

82 

Udayagiri-C. 

CII, in, 21. 

7. 

88 

Cadhwa-S, 

Cll, HI, 36. 

8. 

93 

Sanchl-S. 

('//, III, 29. 

9. 


Mathtira-S. 

Cll, HI, 25. 

10. 

— 

Udayagiri-C. 

CII, III, 34. 

11. 

'— 

Basarh Clay' Seals 
(Govinda-gupta) 

AS/, 1903-4, p. 107. 


KUMARA-GUPTA I 


12. 

96 

Bilsad-P. 

Cll, III, 42. 

13. 

98 

Gadhwa-S. 

CII, III, 40; cf. also pp. 264, 
267. 

14. 

106 

Udayagiri-C. 

Cll, III, 258. 

15. 

113 

Dhanaidaha-CP. 

El, XVIII, 347. 

16. 

113 

Mathura-]. 

El, II, 210. 

17. 

116 

Tumain-S. 

El, XXVI, 115. 

18. 

117 

Karamdanda-Br. 

El, X, 71. 

19. 

120 . 

Kulaikuri-CP. 

IIIQ, XIX, 12. 

20. 

124 

Damodarpur-CP. 

El, XV, 129. 

21. 

128 

Damodarpur-CP. 

El, XV, 1.32; XVIT, 193. 

22. 

128 

Baigram-CP, 

, El, XXI, 78. 

23. 

129 

Mankmvar-B. 

CII, III, 45. 

24. 


Gadh\va-S, 

CII, III, 39. 

25. 

— 

Basarh Clay Seals 
(Ghatotkacha-gupta) 

AS/, 1903-4, p. 107. 
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Serial 

Year 

Name of the Find-place 

Reference 

No. 


King 




SKANDA-GUPTA 

26. 

1,36-8 

— Junagadh Rock. 

C/I, III, 56. 

27. 

141 

— Kahaum-P. 

CI1, III, 65. 

28. 

141 

— Siipia (Rcwa-P). 

El, XXXIII, 306. 

29. 

146 

— Indore-CP. 

CJI, III, 68. 

30. 


— Bhitari-P. 

CII, III, 52. 



GOVINDA-GUPTA AND PRABHAKARA 

31. 

V.S. 524 
(a.d. 467) 

— Mandasor Foit Wall. 

ASI, 1922-3, p. 187. 



' NARASIMHA-GUPTA 

32. 

— 

— Nalanda Clay Seal. 

MASI, No. 66, p. 65. 



KUMARA-GUPTA II 

(OR III) 

33. 

154 

— Sarnath-B. 

ASI, 1914-15, p, 124. 

34. 

— 

— Bhitari Seal. 

JASB, LVIII, 89. 

35. 

— 

— Nalanda Seal. 

MASI, No. 66, pp. 66-7; 7A. XIX 


225. 


BUDHA-GUPTA 


36. 

157 

— Sarnath-B 

(Duplicate). ASI, 1914-15, p. 125 

37. 

159 

— Paharpur-CP. El, XX, 61. 

38. 

163 

— Dainodarpui-CP. El, XV, 134. 

39. 

165 

— Eran-P. 

CII, III, 88. 

40. 

— 

— Damodaipur-CP. El, XV, 138; 




IC, V, 432. 

41. 

— 

— Nalanda Seal. MASI, No, 66, p. 64; 

41A. 

— 

— 

1IIQ, XIX, 119, 272. 



Benares (Rajghat). JRASBL, XV, 5. 



OTHER 

GUPTA KINGS 

42. 

— 

(Successor of 

Bihar P. CII, III, 47; 



Puni-gnpta) 

JBORS, XIX, 377: 

IC, X, 170. 

43. 

169 

— 

Nandanpur-CP. El, XXIII, 52. 

44. 

— 

Vlshnji-gupta 

Nalanda Seal. El, XXVI, 235; 




IHQ, XIX, 119. 

45. 

188 

Vainya-gupta 

Gunaighar-CP. IHQ, VI, 40. 

46. 


Vainya-gupta 

Nalanda Seal. MASI, No. 66. p. 67: 

Eran-P. IHQ, XIX, 275. 

47. 

191 

Bhanu-gupta ^ 

CII, III, 91; 

El XXII, 16; 

IHQ, XIX, 143. 

48. 

224 

— 

Damodarpur-CP. El, XV, 142; 




XVII, 193, n. 1. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF CONTEMPORARY RULERS AND 

DYNASTIES 


Serial 

Year 

Name of the 

Find-place 

Reference 

No. 


King 



49. 

461 (V.S.) 

Nara-vaiman 

Mandasor-S, 

El, XII, 315; 

XIV, 371. 

50. 

474 (V.S.) 

Nara-vannan 

Bihar Kotra-S. 

El, XXVI, 130; 
JRORS, XXIX, 127 

51. 

480 (V.S.) 

V’lsva-vannan 

Gangdhar-S. 

CH, III, 72. 

52. 

493 and 

Bandhu-varman 

Mandasor-S. 

Cll, III, 79; 


529 (V.S.) 



JC, III, 379; 

IV, 110, 262, 361; 
VI, 110, 339. 





S. K. Aiynngar 
Com. VuL, p. 69 

S3. 

156 

Ilastin 

Khoh-CP. 

CU, III, 93. 

54. 

163 

Ilastin 

Khoh-CP, 

C77, III. 100. 

55. 

191 

Hastin 

Miijhgawan-CP. 

CII, III, 106. 

56. 

198 

Hastin 

Navagram-CP. 

El, XXI, 124. 

57. 

199 

Sanikshobha 

Betnl-CP. 

EL VIIT, 284. 

58. 

209 

Sanikshobha 

Khoh-CP. 

CJL ITT, 112. 

59. 


Ilastin and 

Bhnmara CP, 

CIL HI, 110; 



.‘sarvanatba 


777(1, XXI, 137. 

60. 

174 

Jayanalha 

Karitalai -CP. 

CII, Ilf, 117. 

61, 

177 

Jayanafha 

Khoh-CP. 

CJJ, III, 121. 

62. 

191 

Sarvanatha 

Sohaval-CP. 

EL XIX, 129. 

63. 

193 

Do. 

KTioh-CP. 

CII, III, 125. 

64. 

197 

Do. 

Do. 

CIL HI. 132. 

65. 

214 

Do. 

Do. 

CIL HI, 135. 

66. 


Do. 

Do. 

CII, in, 129. 

(For the 

era used in 

Nos. 60-65, cf. 

El. XXIII, 171; Bh. 

List, p. 159 n.) 

67. 


Chandra 

Meharauli- 

Iron-P. 

CIL HI, 139. 

68. 


Toramana 

Eran-S. 

CII, Til, 1.59. 

89. 

(Regnal) 

15 

Mihirakula 

Gwalior-S. 

CIL III, 162. 

70. 

(Regnal) 

Ya^odharnian 

Mandasor-P, 

CII, in, 142, 150, 

71. 

589 (V.S.) 

Yasodharman 

Mandasor-S. 

M, XVIir, 219; 
XX, 188. 
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THE KUSHAtSAS, THE ^AKAS AND OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY STATES IN NORTHERN 
INDIA DURING THE GUPTA RULE 

I. THE SUCCESSORS OF THE GREAT KUSitANAS 

At the beginning of the fourth centurv a.d,, with which this volume 
opens, the Sassanian rule was fully established in Sindh and Sakastan, 
as well as in Bactria. Afghanistan, including the Kabul valley, was 
under the rule of Kushiina chiefs who were Sassanian feudatories. 
The Western and the Central Panjab were being ruled by a number 
of chiefs who, in the absence of any definite information about their 
nationality, may be conveniently described as ‘Scythians’. Their coins 
are a close imitation of the Kushana jnototvpc, but whether they 
were themselves Kushanas or not we do no[ know. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is extremeb'^ difficult to 
give et'en an outline of the history of tliese ‘Sevthian’ rulers. We have 
to rely almost exclusivelv on the evidence of coins, and it is both 
scanty and inconclusive. As these coins are close imitations of those 
of Vasudeva IT, the rulers must have come into power at about 
A.D. 250. One of the last rulers of the series inscribed the name of 
Samudra-gupta, probably his overlord, upon his coins. 1 We may, 
therefore, assume that these ‘Scythian’ rulers, who mav or mav not 
have been Kushanas, were holding swav in parts of the Panjab during 
the periixl c. a.d. 250 to 350. 

The coins of these rulers are found neither in Afghanistan nor in 
the south-eastern Panjab. It is thus clear that they were holding sway 
in the Western and Central Panjab only. One series of coins of this 
period has the word Shaka (not J5aka) invariably written perpendi¬ 
cularly on the obverse to the right of the spear held bv the king in 
his left hand. Cunningham thought2 that this term Shaka was an 
abbreviation of Sakala, and concluded that the coins were issued bv 
the kings of a Scythian dynasty ruling at Sakala or modern Sialkot. 

1 Cunningham, Later Indo-ScythUrns, Pi. II, 11, 

2 Ibid., 122. 
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Bnt it is difficult to accept this view, for a large hoard of the ‘Shaka’ 
coins was found at Peshawar in 1905, and no ancient Indian coin 
series is known to have been named after the city of its issue for 
several generations. Cunningham’s theory that the coins bearing the 
legend Gadahara were the issues of the citv of Nagarahara, sitpated 
near modern Jalfilribad, is still less plausible, for,the legend on these 
coins reads not as Nagarahara but as Gadahara, as admitted bv 
Cunningham himself.'^ The coins attributed bv the same scholar to 
Pakandhi, a district to the north of Rawalpindi, clearlv do not have 
the legend; the inscription concerned reads not Pakhanda but 
Shafor ShT)lada.4 

It is not, therefore, possible to accept the view of Cunningham 
that the three series of coins we are discussing were issued from the 
districts of Sakala, Nagarahara and Pakandhi, It is more likcdv that 
the terms concerned denote the names of the tribes of tlie rulers who 
issued these coins, the individual names appearing under the arm of 
each king. 

We mav, therefore, tentatively assume that there were three 
‘Scythian’ houses ruling in the Central and Western Panjab during 
c. A.D. 250 to 350 which, for the sake of conyenienee, may be called 
Shaka, Gadahara, and Shiilada or Shilada. Whether these families 
succeeded one another, or whether tlnw were ruling contempo¬ 
raneously, we do not know. When empir(’s disiutegr<ite, a number of 
small satrapies spring into existence. It is, therefore, not unlikeb' that 
these houses were to some extt'ut contemporaneous with one another. 

On the coins of the Shaka dynasty, letters appear under the arm of 
the king, to the left of his right foot and to the right of his left hand. 
The legend in the last mentioned place is invariabb' Shfika and most 
probably denotes, as observed already, the name of the dynasty. The 
legend under the arm almo.st certainly gives the name of the king 
and that to the left of the right foot is either the initial of the name 
of the governor or of the mint citv. 

If these assumptions are correct, it appears that about six or seven 
kings ruled in the Shaka dvnastv during c. a.d. 250 to 350. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the full names of only a few of them are known. One of them 
is Sita;S his coins are found in large numbers and he probably ruled 
for a long time. Another was Savatha, and a third was Lava... or 
Layu.f’ The name of another ruler began with Bhjfi... The coins of 

3 Ibid., 124. 

4 Ibid., pi. II, 12-13; Smith also reads the legend as Shala (CCIM, Vol, I, PI, 
XIV. 8). 

5 Cunningham, Later Indo-ScythUins. PI. II, No. 2. 

6 Ibid., Pi. II, 6. Cunningham has wrongly read this name in Saya. 
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two or three more rulers are known, but the names of their issuers 
are too indistinct to be deciphered. Peshawar was most probably the 
capital of this dynasty. What precisely was the extent of this king¬ 
dom we do not know; probably it was not more extensive than the 
North-Western Frontier Province. 

The coins of the Shaladas^ arc much ft^wer. Only three rulers of the 
dynasty are known, viz Pasaka, Bhadra and Bacharna.8 The coins of 
others may have been lost, or alternatively the dynasty may have been 
shortlived. It is probable that the principality of this house was to 
the east of N.W.F.P. and may have included a portion of the Jhelum 
valley. 

Kirada and Peraya are the two kings of the Gadahara house known 
to us from its coinage. On another Gadahara coin the name 
Samudra(gupta) appears under the king’s arms.9 It is likely that the 
petty principality of this house was to the east of the Jhelum, possibly 
in the RaVi vallcv. Being the easternmost Scythian famil)', it came 
earliest under the Gupta sphere of influence, and its last ruler was 
probably compelled to put the name of the great Gupta conqueror 
upon his coinage. 

II. thekidarakushanas 

• I 

while the ‘Scythian’ houses of the Central and Western Panjab 
were dragging a precarious existence by the middle of the fourth 
centur\% a new leader arose among the Kushanas in Bactria. His 
name, Kidara, supplied a designation to the branch of the Kushanas 
to which he belonged, and was destined to remain on coins issued 
several centuries after the disappearance of the Kidara Kushanas. 
Kidara found that there was a fresh danger to his clan from a rising 
tribe, called Juan-Juan, and decided at r a.d. 34010 to migrate south¬ 
wards and caiwe out a kingdom there. 

At the beginning of his career, he naturally professed allegiance to 
the Sassanian emperor, as was done by his predecessors in Bactria. 
This is shown by his following the Sassanian numismatic convention 
of issuing coins with the bust facing right, which all feudatories were 

7 It has been already pointed out above that Cunningham’s reading Pakandhi is 
wrong. 

8 Cunningham, op. cit., PI. II, 12-13. CCIM. I, 88-9, PI. XIV, 4; 8. The last name 
was read by Cunningham as Ba.shan. 

9 Cunningham, op. cit., PI. II, 11. 

10 Cunningham had placed Kidara in the second cjnarter of the 5th century 
(op. cit., 184); but Col. Martin has adduced sufBcient evidence to show' that his 
time was about 75 years earlier and dates his invasion of India at c. a.d, 34^-50, Num. 
Suppl. No. XLVII, 25 f. 
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required to follow.n Kidara, however, was an ambitious adventurer; 
he gradually began extending his power towards India. The Wei-shu 
or the Annals of the Wei Dynasty vaguely tells us that Kidara crossed 
to the south of the Great Mountains and invaded Northern India, 
where five kingdoms to the north of Kantholo (Gandhara) submitted 
to him. We are further told by another Chinese historian, Ma-tuan- 
lin, that the capital of Kidara was the city of Fu-lou-cha (Peshawtir), 
and that he left it under the charge of his son when he had to march 
westwards to meet the attacks of Juan-Juan.i2 

We may conclude from the above evidence that the Scythian 
principalities of the Shakas, Gadaharas, and Shaladas which existed 
in the N.W.F.P. and Western and Central Panjab were annexed by 
Kidara. The Chinese authorities refer to his invasion of northern 
India’. But we need not suppose that it penetrated further than the 
Ravi. The coins of Kidara are not found to the east of that river, and 
we know that the Madras, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and the 
Nagas were holding their own in the south-eastern Panjab and the 
northern U.P. by the middle of the fourth century a.d. It, however, 
appears certain that Kidara penetrated into the Jhelum valley and 
annexed Kashmir; the letters Ki, Kida or Kidara appear almost regu¬ 
larly on the Kashmir currency down to the sev^enth or eighth cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

When Kidara succeeded in establishing his iiile firmly in Afghanis¬ 
tan, North Western Frontier Province, Kashmir and the Western 
Panjab, he naturally did not like to continue his allegiance to the 
Sassanian emperor. He soon repudiated it and signalised the event by 
issuing coins with his bust facing front.13 He also assumed the 
Kushana imperial title Daivapntra’ShahiShdhdnushahi. 

The Sassanian emperor Shapur II was not disposed to ignore this 
challenge to his supremacy by an erstwhile feudatory of his, and 
soon moved eastwards at the head of a strong force. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, an officer in the Roman army, who fought against Shapur 
II in Mesopotamia, tells us that this monarch was engaged in wars 
against the Chionitae and Euseni living on his eastern frontiers during 
c. A.D. 350-58. The name Euseni is usually regarded as a textual 
corruption for Cuseni or Kushanas. An inscription discovered at 
Persepolis by Dr. Herzfeld attests to the anxiety of Slok, High Judge 
at Kabul, that Shapur should return to Kabul in safety. Kabul seems to 
have been a good base of military operations against Gandhara and 
the territory contiguous to it. It is, therefore, most natural to assume 

11 Herzfeld, Kussano-Sassanian Coinage, 3-5; Martin, op. cit., 29. 

12 Num. Suppl., XLVII, 24-25. 

13 Ibid., PI. I. 
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that operations against the Euseni were really the operations against 
the Kushanas and their new chief Kidara, who had recently asserted 
independence. Shapur was successful in the expedition, and Kidara 
was compelled to acknowledge the Sassanian sovereignty. A nurober 
of gold coins showing his face profile to right have been found, and 
they prove his subordination to Shapur 11. 

It appears that Kidara sent his own contingent to help his liege- 
lord in his campaign in Mesopotamia; for Roman sources refer to the 
participation of the Cuseni, i.e. the Kushanas in the siege of the Roman 
fortress of Amida in a.d. 359. 

Kidara, however, was an ambitious ruler and was only biding his 
time. By c. a.d. 367 he made all the necessaiy preparations and rebelled 
once more against Shapur II. This time he was able to avenge the 
earlier defeats; on one battlefield he annihilated the opposing Sessanian 
force and on another he compelled Shapur himself to fly away to save 
his life.14 

It seems that Daivapiitra-Shahi-Shdhdmishdhi, who is mentioned as 
offering submission to Samudra-gupta in the Allahabad inscription, 
is none other than Kidara himself.15 It is verv likely that while he 
was making his preparations against Shapur II, he thought it prudent 
to secure his eastern frontiers by keeping the Gupta emperor in good 
humour, by sending him formal presents which were interpreted as 
tokens of submission by the courtiers of Samudra-gupta. 

The numismatic evidence suggests that Kidara was succeeded by 
Piro, who was probably his son. Piro did not only maintain his inde¬ 
pendent status for some years, but tried to expand his kingdom east¬ 
wards. This brought him into conflict with the Guptas, and veiy 
probably the ‘Saka’ chief who was in a position to inflict a humiliating 
defeat on Rama-gupta was Piro himself. 16 The power and pomp of 
Piro did not, however, last long. Shapur III soon succeeded in 
avenging the discomfiture of his namesake and predecessor, and com¬ 
pletely broke Piro’s power. The latter was compelled to acknowledge 
Sassanian suzerainty and issue coins with his bust facing right, like 
other feudatories of the Sassanian empire. Chandra-gupta II also took 
active steps to retrieve the glory of his house, darkened temporarily 
bv the cowardice of his predecessor. He defeated the armies of the 
Kidara, Kushanas and seems to have chased them right up to tlie 
Indus. 17 Whether Chandra-gupta’s campaign against Piro was before 

14 Ibid., 32. 

15 For other views on this cf. Ch. III. 

16 For the Rama-gupta episode cf. Qi. IV. 

17 This is on the very probable assumption that Chandra of the Meharaull pillar 
inscription is Chandra-gupta II. Some scholars however do not accept this hypothesis 
(cf. Ch. IV). 
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or after the latter’s defeat at the hands of Shapur III, we do not 
definitely know. If it took place in c. a.d. 390, which seems very 
probable, it would appear to have been started after Piro’s overthrow 
by Shapur III (c. a.d. 383-88). 

Chandra-gupta II, however, did not press his victories home, and 
occupy and garrison the Khyber pass. We have very little evidence 
of the Gupta influence in the Panjab during c. a.d. 375^-425 apart 
from that supplied by the Shorkot inscription, which seems to have 
been dated in the year 83 of the Gupta Era (a.d. 402). Nor can we 
suggest that the province was under the Sassanian rule, for the coins 
of the Sassanian emperors or their feudatories are not found in the 
Pan jab in any appreciable number. 

It appears that Piro even after his defeat continued to rule, though 
over a very much attenuated kingdom. He seems to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by Vahram, \vho continued to profess allegiance to the 
Sassanians. 

The empire of the Kidara-Kushanas, which at one time seems to 
have stretched from the Hindukush to Lahore and included Kashmir 
as well, was thus a shortlived one; it hardly flourished for more than 
25 years. Wlien it declined after the overthrow of Piro, the usual 
phenomenon occurred, and several Satraps became independent and 
car\ed out small principalities for themselves. A number of coins have 
been found having the name of Kidara on the obverse, but giving 
the names of a number of chiefs like Kritavirya, Siladitva, Kusala and 
Prakasa on the reverse. It is very unlikely that Kidara would have 
allowed his feudatories to issue coins when his power was at its 
height. Most probably Kritavirya, Siladitva, Kirsala, and Praka.^a were 
local chiefs who cai*ved out independent principalities after the 
break-up of the shortlived Kidara-Kushana empire. They continued 
to pay a kind of nominal allegiance to the defunct Kidara-Kushana 
power by putting the name of its founder on the obverse of their 
coins. But they took care to put their own names also on the reverse, 
evidentlv to show that they were something more than mere feuda¬ 
tories. The names of these chiefs are all Sanskritic; they were, there¬ 
fore, cither Plindu governors under the Kidara-Kushanas, who later 
on became independent; or they were Kushana or Scythian chiefs 
who had been completely Hinduised and adopted Hindu names. 

These petty rulers must have professed allegiance sometimes to 
the descendants of Kidara, sometimes to the Sassanians, and some^ 
times to the Guptas, as the exigency of the tirries may have demanded. 
Thev seem to have ruled from c. a.d. 390 to 440; they were swept away 
by the Hima avalanche some time in the fourth decade of the fifth 
century. 
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III. THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS (SATRAPS) 

We have shown above how the power of the Kushana and Scythian 
rulers of the Pan jab was on the decline during the fourth century and 
how their houses eventually disappeared by the beginning of the next 
century. Exactly the same phenomenon is seen in connection with the 
fortunes of the Saka Kshatrapas of Western India. They were reduced 
to a feudatory status during the first half of the fourth centuiy. There 
was a temporary revival of their power under Rudrasena III during 
the third quarter of the century, just as there was a revival of the 
Kushana power at the time under Kidara. The revival, however, was 
shortlived in either case; the Saka power was completely extinguished 
by the beginning of the fifth century; we have seen already how a 
similar fate ovcrt(x>k the Kidara-Kushanas at about the same time. 

Like the histoiy of the Kushanas during the fourth century, that of 
the contemporary Western Kshatrapas also is shrouded in great 
mystery, and our reconstruction of their history can, therefore, be 
onlv tentative. As noted above,tla^ ruling house of Chashtana 
sucldenlv comes to an end in a.d. 304, with the reign of Bhartridaman. 
Ilis son Visvasena did not succeed him, and the crown passed on to 
Rudrasimha II. The accession of Rudrasimha II did not probably 
take place peacefully, and there was a sharp but sli«rt conflict' be¬ 
tween him and Visvasena which rendered life and property unsafe 
at the capital.t9 Rudrasimha II was, however, successful in the 
struggle and began to rule in a.d. 304, which is also the last known 
date of Visvasena. 

The coin legend of Rudrasimha II shows that his father’s name 
was JIvadaman. No coins of Jivadaman have been found, and his 
simple title svdmi would suggest that he did not belong to any 
royal family and was not even a feudatory chief in status. We have 
no clue to determine the relationship, if anv, between Jivadaman 
/and Bhartridaman. The names' Jivadaman, Rudrasimha and Ya^oda- 
man, which are borne by the members of the new house, show that 
they were most probably collateral members of the Kshatrapa 
family. It is not improbable that Jivadaman was a younger brother 
of Bhartridaman, and that his son succeeded in ousting his cousin 
Visvasena soon after the death of the latter’s father. The view held 
that Jivadaman, father of Rudrasimha II, was a local Saka chief 

18 Cf. Vol. II, 290-91. 

19 A hoard of 520 coins was found at Junagadh, where the la.st king repre.sented 
is Bhartridaman, (Num. SuppL, XL VII, 97). It may be presumed that insecuiity was 
the cause of this hoarding. Since lx>th Visvasena ajid Rudiasiniha issued coins in the 
year a.d. 304 it Is legitimate to infer that the conflict was a shoi’tlived one. 
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ruling at Sanchi in the last quarter of the third century A.D.^O is 
no longer tenable; it has been now shown that the Sanchi inscription, 
on which it was based, does not at all mention any Saka chieftain 
named Jlvadaman.2l 

Throughout their reigns {c. a.d. 304-32), both Rudrasimha II and 
his son Yasodaman II remained content with the humbler title dof 
Kshatrapa. Not on a single coin of theirs do we come across the 
higher title of Mahdkshatrapa, which at this time denoted an inde¬ 
pendent status. The abeyance of the title of Mahdkshatrapa is a 
significant circumstance, for all the members of the house of 
Chashtana, from the time of Rudradaman I onwards, invariably 
adopted it when they became full-fledged kings. It is almost certain 
that political subordination was the real cause for Rudrasimha and 
his son Yasodaman remaining content with the humbler title of 
Kshatrapa, which at this time denoted a feudatory status. 

It is, however, not yet possible to identify with certainty the poli¬ 
tical power which reduced the Western Kshatrapas to a subordinate 
position. We have already seen how by c. a.d. 290 Seistan and Sindh 
had been brought under Sassanian suzerainty. It is, therefore, possible, 
that there may have been a fresh extension of Sassanian conquests in 
the first decade of the fourth centuiy, as a consequence of which 
Rudrasimha 11 and Yasodaman II found it necessary to submit to the 
Sassanian overlordship and remain content with the feudal title of 
Kshatrapa.^2 

Herzfeld and others, who support this view, mainly rely on the 
evidence of the ^aikuli inscription. This fragmentary record narrates 
how in the internecine war between Narseh (a.d. 293-302) and his 
grand-nephew Vahram (Varhran) III, a number of Indian chiefs took 
the side of the former, among whom were the lord of Avanti and the 
king of the Abhiras, And since these are described as the feudatories 
of the successful rival to the Sassanian throne, it is argued that the 
Sassanian suzerainty had extended over the dominions of the Abhiras 
and the Sakas, i.e., Kathiawar, Gujarat and Malwa. 

There is, however, no force in these arguments. The Paikuli inscrip¬ 
tion is a kind of grandiloquent description of the accession of Narseh 
after the successful war of succession, and we need not take its state¬ 
ments at their face value. The Allahabad prasasti of Samudra-gupta, 
for instance, describes how the Kushana rulers of the north-western 
Panjab and kings of Ceylon and all other islands came to offer sub¬ 
mission to Samudra-gupta and beg the favour of copper charters. 


20 R. D. Banerji in El, XVI, 230. 

21 N. C. Majumdar in MSB, XIX, 341-60. 

22 Rayebaudhuri, PifAI (4tb Ed.), 428. 
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re-granting them their territories. But, as noted above (p. 29), these 
statements are highly exaggerated, and in some cases at least the 
formal presents offered to Samudra-gupta by these rulers were taken 
by his court-poet as sufficient evidence of their having aecepted his 
suzerain position. The same may have been the mentality of the 
author of the Paikuli inscription when he described tlie king of Avanti 
and the chief of the Abhir^s as the feudatories of Narseh. Further, it 
has to be pointed out that the king of Avanti of the Paikuli inscription 
need not necessarily be identified with the contemporary Mahaksha- 
trapa ruler, Bhartridaman, He may have been some junior prince of 
the Saka family who, finding no prospect of ascending the throne, may 
have entered the service of Narseh as a mercenary with the hope of 
carving out a kingdom in Sindh or Baluchistan. Being a scion of the 
Saka family of Avanti, he may have been popularly known as the lord 
of Avanti, and could therefore have been so described in the Paikuli 
inscription. We need not suppose that he was actually ruling over 
Avanti. Attention may in this connection be drawn to the custom of 
the inscriptions of the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas of 
Dvarasamudra describing these kings as Dvaravatipnravaradhismras, 
‘lords of the city of Dvaraka’, although they never held any sway over 
Dvaraka. The same may have been the case with the lord of Avanti of 
the Paikuli inscription. He,,may have been a prince originally hailing 
from Avanti, but not ruling over that city in a.d. 293. 

There is ample evidence to show that Bhartridaman, who was the 
real lord of Avanti between a.d. 285 and 304, had never been reduced 
to a feudatory status. On his numerous coins issued during this period, 
he is invariably given the imperial title Mahdkshairapa, and never the 
feudatory title Kshatrapa. It is not he, but his successors who content 
themselves with the feudatory title Kshatrapa from a.d. 304 onwards. 
Had the change in title taken place from a.d. 290, the evidence of the 
Paikuli record suggesting Sassanian overlordship would have been 
almost irresistible. But the change in title takes place 14 years later. 
During this interval the Sassanian power was ebbing. Narseh suffered 
a signal defeat at the hands of the Roman Emperor Galerius and had 
to cede extensive territories to the conqueror in order to recover his 
family fallen into the enemy’s hands. He was not in a position to 
reduce Bhartridaman to a feudatory position and there is no evidence 
of his ever having done so. Narseh’s successor had a short reign of 
7 years (a.d. 302-9) and is not known to have undertaken any expe¬ 
dition to the east. The next ruler, Shapur II, was an infant in arms 
in A.D, 310. The discomfiture of the Western Kshatrapas in a.d. 304 
cannot therefore be attributed to an eastward expansion of the 
Sassanian power. No Sassanian coins have been found in Kathiaww, 
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Gujarat and Malwa; nor do the conteniijOrary ^aka coins show any 
Sassanian influence, like the coins of the later Kushiina rulers known 
as Scytho-Sassaiiians. 

The Vakatakas were the immediate neighbours of the Western 
Kshatrapas, and their king Pravarasena I, who ruled from c. a.d. 275 
to 335, was the only ruler of the dynasty who had taken the imperjal 
title samrdt. He is also known to have performed as many as four 
horse-sacrifices. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Pravarasena tried to 
extend his sphere of influence by supporting the rebellion of Rudra- 
siihha II on condition that he would become his feudatory and remain 
content with the humbler title of Kshatrapa. To support the claim 
of an upstart against the legitimate ruler is one of the most common 
methods of imperialism in all ages in order to extend its sphere of 
influence. 

It must, however, be stated that there is no definite and direct 
evidence to show that Rudrasimha II, and his son Yasodaman had 
become feudatories of the Vakatakas and wc’ie on that account com¬ 
pelled to remain content with the inferior title of Kshatrapa. It is a 
mere suggestion, and the only proof that can be adduced in its support 
is the assumption of the imperial title b\' Pravarasena. The subordi¬ 
nation of Rudrasimha II and Yasodaman II is, however, a mere 
hypothesis, which requires much stronger grounds for its support 
before it can be accepted. No other hvpothesis can, however, be 
advanced at present. 

The years a.d. 332-48 are a dark period in the Kshatrapa history. 
We get no coins whatsoever during this period, which constitutes the 
longest gap in the Kshatrapa coinage. It appears that the Kshatrapa 
power was totally eclipsed for a part of this period, but who the 
enemy was who overwhelmed it, we do not know. It cannot be the 
Vakatakas, for a struggle for the imperial tluone was going on in that 
kingdom at this time. It cannot be thq, Guptas, for they were yet a 
local power in Bihar and eastern U.P.23 It cannot be the Sassanians, 
for they were engaged in Roman wars during 337-38. 

When the curtain rises over the Saka history in a.d. 348, we find 
Rudrasena III as a Mahdkshatrapa. According to his coin legend he 
was the son of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman II. It is, therefore, clear 
that Rudradaman II ruled as a Mahdkshatrapa during part of the dark 
period of 16 years, a.d. 332-48, though no coin of his has been found 
so far. Rudradaman’s relationship with Yasodaman II is not known. He 
may have been a younger brother or a collateral of Yasodaman II, who 

23 Nwm. Siippt., XLVII, 95. But if we assume that Samudra-gupta ascended the 
throne in a.d. 320 as suggested above (p. 16) we can attribute the decline of th* 
Western Satraps to the growing power of the Guptas. See also antt Vol. H, 2®1. 
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rebelled against him soon after a.d. 332. There was probably a pro¬ 
longed civil war, and neither of the rival claimants to the throne 
found it possible to issue coins during the troubled period. This 
appears to be the most reasonable explanation for the cessation of the 
Kshatrapa coinage during the period a.d. 332-48.24 This, again, it 
must be added, is a mere theory, which needs stronger evidence in 
order to become generally acceptable. 

Rudrasena III, who succeeded his father Rudradaman II in or 
before a.d. 348, had a fairly long reign of thirty years (a.d. 348-90). 
It was, however, not a peaceful one. For about eight years,24a from 
a.d. 352 to 359, his power seems to have been completely eclipsed, for 
no coins issued by him during this period are known. On the other 
hand, we get two hoards buried, one in his capital Junagadh and the 
other at Sarvania in one of the easternmost districts of his kingdom, 
where we find that only those coins of this ruler are represented which 
were issued during a.d. 348-51; and they are found to be in a mint 
condition. It seems that there was a widespread political disturbance 
which affected practically the whole of the Kshatrapa kingdom and 
induced people to bury their treasures when they fled away for 

The causes of this political upheaval also are not yet known. The 
Sassanian Emperor Shapur II was encamped at Kabul in a.d. 356, 
probably engaged in fight against Kidara, the Kushana chief. It is 
not unlikely that he sent another expedition further south to 
Kathiawar from his advanced bases in Sindh, which may have tem¬ 
porarily eclipsed the Kshatrapa power. It is argued that a Persian 
principality may have been established in Kathiawar as a result of 
this expedition, and that Raghu’s land expedition from northern 
Konkan to the Parasika kingdom, described by Kalidasa,25 was not 
an invasion of distant Persia but an attack on this Persian principality 
in Kathiawar via northern Gujarat.26 There is, however, no direct 
evidence to support this theory of Sassanian invasion. No Sassanian 
or Indian inscriptions refer to it. We do not find any Sassanian coins 
in the Kshatrapa dominions, nor is the Kshatrapa coinage influenced 
in the least by the Sassanian prototype. 

The Vakatakas were too weak at this time to inflict any defeat on 
Rudrasena III; and Samudra-gupta was still too distant. The terri¬ 
tories directly governed by this Gupta emperor did not extend much 

24 It has been suggested, with a great degree of plausiiiility, that Mahakshatrapa 
Isvaradatta ruled during 332-48, and this sufficiently evplains the cessation of the 
Kshatrapa coins (JBBRAS, XXX, 52; IHQ, XXXIV, 258). [Ed.] 

24a Cf. HCIP, III, 48, n. 1. 

25 Raghummh, IV, 60. 26 Hodiwala in JBBRAS, VI. 1930. pp. 278-15. 
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to the west of the district of Saugar in M.P. It is, however, not 
impossible that he carried a raid into the Kshatrapa dominions with 
the help and co-operation of bis western feudatories, the Kakas, the 
Sanakanikas, etc. This raid may even have resulted in a temporaiy 
subordination of the Kshatrapas; but it need not have stopped their 
coinage. The Gadaharas were the feudatories of Samudra-gupta, but 
they continued their coinage, only occasionally engraving the name 
of the Gupta Emperor on it. In spite of his subordination to Samudra- 
gupta, for which there is yet no definite evidence, Rudrasena could 
liave continued his coinage. On the whole it does not seem very 
likely that Gupta imperialism was the cause of the Kshatrapa debacle 
during a.d. 352-59.27 

The present writer has suggested that the rise of Sarva Bhattaraka, 
who started the so-called Valabhl coinage, may have been the cause 
of the temporary eclipse of the power of Rudrasena III.28 There is 
no doubt that Sarva ruled some time between c. a.d. 350-400, and 
that he held sway over Gujarat and Kathiawar where alone his corns 
are found in large numbers. It is precisely in these provinces that the 
coinage of Rudrasena III stops suddenly during part of this period, 
i.e. A.D. 352-59. It is, therefore, very likely that the rise of Sarva 
Bhattaraka may have been the cause of the Kshatrapa debacle result¬ 
ing in the complete stoppage of their coinage for eight years. This 
theory also, it must be added, has not yet quite convincing evidence 
to stand upon. 

Whatever may be the real cause of his temporary overthrow, there 
is no doubt that Rudrasena succeeded in retrieving the fortunes of 
his family by 360. We find him ruling his kingdom with the higher 
title of Mahdkshatrapa from 360 to 390. 

But troubles broke out again towards the close of his reign. This 
is evident from the fact that his sister’s son Svami Siihhasena issued 
coins with the title of Mahdkshatrapa in a.d. 382 and probably also 
in 384. It is clear therefore that there was a rival claimant to the 
throne who succeeded in occupying the whole or a part of the king¬ 
dom at least for some years. Rudrasena IV, son of Svami Siihhasena, 
also occupied the throne of his father for some time, and we have got 
a single coin issued by him without any date. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that there was another Mahdkshatrapa, Svami 
Rudrasimha III who issued coins with a date of which the first two 

27 But this is the most satisfactory explanation in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge. The discovery of an inscription of an Abhira king named ISvaradeva {Ind. Arch., 
1967-68, p. 52), dated Saka 254, suggests the rise of the Abhiras as a possible cause 
of the debacle of the power of the Western Satraps between 360 and 390 a.d. (Editor). 
28 /NSZ, VI, 19-23. 
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figures, 3 and 1, alone can be read, but the unit figure is lost. He must 
have therefore ruled some time between 310 and 319 Saka, i.e., 
A.D. 388 and 397. Again, this Rudrasimha III is described on his coins 
as the son of Mahakshatrapa SvamI Satyasimha. Though no coins of 
the latter are known he must have ruled or at least pretended to do 
so for a short time. 

Thus after a brief respite between a.d. 360 and 380 the iSaka king¬ 
dom was again convulsed by troubles. These might have been the 
effect of the Gupta Emperor’s policy towards the kingdom. In any 
case these troubles, whether deliberately engineered by the Gupta 
Emperor or not, eminently served his purpose of destroying the king¬ 
dom of the Western Kshatrapas. It is very likely that the final encounter 
took place between Chandra-gupta II and Rudrasimha III, and it is 
round this that the legends about Rama-gupta and Chandra-gupta II 
and their Saka adversary grew up in course of time.29 

IV. INDIAN STATES IN NORTHERN INDIA 

How the decline of the Saka and the Kushana powers during the 
third century a.d, was partly due to the re-assertion of their indepen¬ 
dence by a number of Indian republics and kingdoms like those of 
the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, the Malavas, the Nagas, etc. has 
already been narrated in the preceding volume. Not much is, how¬ 
ever, known about the history and achievements of most of these 
States during the fourtli century, and so we can add only a few words 
to the account of these States already given in the last volume. 

1. The Madras, the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas and the Malavas 

These republics continued to flourish during the fourth century a.d. 
and were probably occupying the same territory as they did in the 
preceding century. Of these the Madras, who have left us no coinage, 
seem to have occupied the region between Lahore and Sialkot. The 
Kunindas were occupying the Kangra valley. Their coinage of the 
fourth century is not known, and Samudra-gupta’s Allahabad inscrip- 

29 The author of this chapter accepted the dates of the known coins- of Rudrasena III 
on the authority of Rapson (BMCAWK), but later discoveries (after the chapter Was 
written) have proved that some of Rapson’s views, accepted by the author, are wrong. 
Thus, according to Rapson, 

(i) there were no silver coins of Rudrasena III later than 273 (Saka era) and earlier 
than 286; and 

(ii) the latest known coin of Rudrasena III is dated 300. 

But silver coins of Rudrasena III dated 282, 284 and 312 have since been discovered 
(cf, HCIP, Vol. Ill, 48-49). The text of this chapter, which could not be revised by 
the late lamented author, has been amended accordingly, and the consequential 
changes have been made by the Editor, who alone is responsible for the last two paras 
substituted for the two original ones. 
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tion does not mention them. It is, therefore, not unlikely that they 
had amalgamated with the Yaudheyas in a federation. The Arjima- 
yanas, who were occupying the Agra-Jaipur area, are mentioned in 
the Allahabad inscription, but their post-Kushana coinage is not 
known. It is not unlikely that they also formed a kind of loose con¬ 
federation with the Yaudheyas. The find-spots of the cohi-hpards 
show that the Yaudheyas had under their sway a fairly -extensive 
tract of territory stretching from Ludhiana to Saharanpur in one 
direction and from Saharanpur to Bahawalpur in the other. It appears 
most probable that they continued to govern this territory in the 
fourth century as well. Probably the republic was divided into three 
sub-States. The Malavas continued to hold central and south-eastern 
Rajputana during this period also. 

A fourth century inscription from Bharatpur State refers to a Presi¬ 
dent of the Yaudheya republic, elected by its members {Yaiidhet/a- 
gana-puraskrita), but enjoying the title of Maharaja and Mahdsend- 
pati.^^ No Arjunayana or Madra officer or President is known to us 
who can be definitely assigned to tlie fourth century. It appears that 
these republics were gradually veering round to the monarchical 
form of government during the third and fourth centuries a.d. The 
Bharatpur inscription shows that the Yaudheyas still continued to 
elect their Presidents, but permitted them to assume the royal title 
Maharaja. The Malavas permitted the heads of their States to become 
hereditary chiefs, though they did not allow them to assume royal 
titles. Among the Lichchhavis also, the presidency had developed into 
a hereditary monarchy, for KumaradevI, the wife of Chandra-gupta I, 
was a Lichchhavi princess. 

The absence of any reference to republics after c. a.d. 400 seems to 
be due to their having been transformed into hereditary monarchies. 
The view that Gupta imperialism was the cause of the destruction of 
the ancient Indian republics, advanced by the late Dr. Jayaswal.^l 
does not seem to be correct. Samudra-gupta only imposed his imperial 
supremacy over'them; there is no evidence to show that he inter¬ 
fered with their constitution. The Allahabad inscription shows that 
they continued to be republics even after their submission to 
Samudra-gupta. 

The disappearance of the republics must, therefore, be ascribed to 
the tendency to make the presidency hereditary and the custom of 
giving ipyal titles to the Presidents. Why this tendency arose, it is 
difficult to state. It was probably felt that the monarchy was a better 
form of government, especially from the point of view of self-defence. 

30 c/7, III, 252. 

81 Jayaswal, History of Indkt, a.b. 150-350, pp. 208-11. 
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It is not unlikely that when the republican constitution degenerated, 
the republics virtually became scenes of oligarchic tyranny, and lost 
popular support. The growing popularity of the theory of the divinity 
of kingship may also have helped the republican Presidents in 
becoming hereditary chiefs. Whatever may be the real causes, the 
fact remains that the republics disappear from Indian history after 
c. A.D. 400. 

2. The Ndgas 

We have seen in the last volume how a number of Naga families 
rose into prominence in U.P. and Gwalior in the third centuiw a.d. 
They continued to dominate the Upper Gangetic plain during the 
first half of the fourth century as well. One Naga family was ruling 
at Padmavatl near Gwalior, a second one at Mathura, and probably 
a third one at Ahichchhatra near Bareilly. Branches of some of these 
families seem to have carved small principalities in the northern U.P. 
Nagadatta of Arvavarta, mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, 
seems to have belonged to one of these families. King Achyuta of 
Ahichchhatra, who offered stubborn resistance to Samudra-gupta by 
c. A.D. 350 and perished, seems to have been also a Naga nder. His 
coin type, having a chakra on the reverse, imitates one of the well- 
known Naga types. The coins of Achyuta are numerous; he mav have 
ruled from c. a.d. 325 to 350. Who his predecessors were, we do not 
know. His house was probably a branch of the Naga family niling at 
Mathura, about 100 miles west of Ahichchhatra. 

The Puranas tell us that seven Naga kings ruled at Mathura before 
the rise of the Guptas. Their names are not given, and so we cannot 
tell which of them were on the throne during a.d. 300-50. The last 
ruler of the family was Ganapati-naga; he is definitely known to have 
been overthrown bv Samudra-gupta, and his coins arc still found in 
large numbers in the bazars of Mathura. He was, therefore, the last 
Naga ruler of the house of MathurS. 

Perhaps the most powerful Naga family during the first half of the 
fourth century was that at PadmavatT, modem Padam Pawaya near 
Gwalior. According to the Puranas nine kings in this familv ruled 
before the rise of the Guptas to power. Its mler at the beginning of 
the fourth century a.d. was Bhavanaga (c. a.d. 305-40). His coins are 
found in large quantity, showing that he had a long reign. On some 
of them he takes the title adhirdja, suggesting that he was aspiring 
to the imperial status. The trisula, that invariably appears on his 
coir|iS, shows that he was a staunch dfeyotee of Siva like many of his 
predecessors. It is, therefore, very likely that the Bhara.^iva king, 
Bhavanaga, who was a great devotee of Siva and whose daughter 
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was married to the Vakataka crown-prince GautamTputra, was none 
other than the Naga ruler Bhavanaga of Padmavatl.'^^ The Vakataka 
kingdom was at this time at the height of its power; Pravarasena I, 
the father of Gautamiputra, had assumed the imperial title of Samrdt 
and performed four horse-sacrifices. The condition of the Naga king¬ 
dom under Bhavanaga was similar; it embraced a considerable part of 
Central U.P. and Central India, and included Gwalior, Kanpur 
Banda and Jhansi. Its capital Padmavati was a flourishing city, and 
its fame as an educational centre continued down to the days of 
Bhavabhuti (c. a.d. 750). 

GautamTputra, the son-in-law of Bhavanaga, predeceased his 
father, leaving behind him a son named Rudrasena who found him¬ 
self in a sea of troubles at the death of his grandfather in c. 335. 
What exactly was the nature of the troubles of the new king, we do 
not know; possibly his right to succeed to the throne was challenged 
by his three ambitious uncles, who had carved out .separate princi¬ 
palities for themselves. Whatever the case may be, Bhavanaga suc¬ 
cessfully championed the cause of his grandson and secured his 
ancestral throne for him. The Vakataka copper plates never fail to 
describe Rudrasena as the dauhitra (daughter's son) of Bhavanaga, 
thus paying an indirect tribute to the great help received by Riidra- 

sena from his maternal relations at a critical time in the histoi'v of the 

✓ 

family. 

Bhavanaga’s rule came to an end in c. a.d, 340. It is probable that 
his successor was Nagasena, who figures as one of the nine kings of 
Aryavarta overthrown by Samudra-gupta, If we are to believe the 
tradition current in the seventh century, the downfall of Nagasena 
was due to his ministers’ disloyalty, who seem to have been won 
over by Samudra-gupta. 

The Allahabad Pillar Inscription states that the Naga rulers were 
annihilated by Samudra-gupta; they are significantly contrasted with 
the kings of the Deccan who were captured but subsequently released 
and permitted to rule as feudatories. It is therefore clear that the 
dominions of the Naga rulers of Padmavati and Mathura were annex¬ 
ed to the Gupta empire. Some Naga chieftains seem to have survived 
as petty rulers. Princess Kuberanaga, who was married to Chandra- 
gupta TI, probably belonged to one such family. Some of the mem¬ 
bers of the dispossessed Naga families were eventually absorbed in 
the niling hierarchy of the new empire. Sarvanaga, who was the 
viceroy over a big province under Skanda-gupta, was probably a 
descendant of one of the Naga houses overthrown by Samudra-gupta. 




32 jmi, V, 21-27. 
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3. The Mashas of KauSamhi 

The Ma^a dynasty that rose to power In the Rewa-Kausambi 
territory, continued its career to the end of the third century. By the 
beginning of the next century, Kausambf seems to have been under 
the rule of a king named Nava who is known only from his coins, and 
who may or may not have been a Magha ruler. Nava was probably 
succeeded by king Pushyasri, who again is known from his coiqji 
only.33 

Another king named Rudra, known from coins found at Kausambi, 
has been identified by some as king Rudradeva of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. In that case he must have been ruling at 
Kausambi when it was annexed by Samudra-gupta “^4 


33 These coins were first published by the present writer, /NSI, IV, 13-17. 

34 Above, p, 42. 
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THE VAKATAKAS AND OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES 


I. THE VAKATAKAS 

1. Earlij History 

The middle of the third century a.d. marks the commencement of 
an important 45poch in the history of South India. The Satavahanas, 
who held a major part of the peninsula for more than four centuries 
and a half, disappear from the stage of history about this time. 
Pujumavi IV is the last known Satavahana king mentioned in the 
Puranas. TIis stone inscription has been found at Adoni in the Bellary 
district of Karnataka,! while his potin coins have been discovered at 
Tarhaja in the Akola district of Vidarbha.2 He ruin'd, therefore, over 
an extensive country, probably stretching from the Narmada in the 
north to the valley of the Tungabhadra in the south. On his downfall 
in c. a.d. 250, several small kingdoms grew up in the different pro¬ 
vinces which were previously under his sway. The AbhTras, whom 
the Puranas call Andhrabhrityas^ and who probably held positions of 
power and vantage under the Sataviihanas, usurped the provinces of 
Gujarat, Kohkan and Northern Maharashtra, including the districts 
of Nasik and Khandesh.4 The Ikshvakus became supreme in the 
Andhra country. South Kosala and Kalihga were probably divided 
into small States, each ruled by a petty chief.5 Vidarbha and Southern 
Maharashtra were overrun bv the Vakatakas. 

The Vakatakas have generally been regarded as a northern 
dynasty.6 This view is chiefly based on the Puranas. The section in 
the Puranas which mentions Pravira and his father Vindhya^akti, 
undoubtedly two Vakataka kings, is introduced with the words ‘Hear 
also the future kings of Vidisa.’ But it may be doubted if the scope of 

1 El, XIV, 153 f. 

2 JNSI, II, 92. The king’s n.'ime occurs as Puluhamavi on th* coini. 

3 DKA. 45. 

4 See below. Sect. II. 

5 These dynasties have been dealt with in Vol. 11. 

6 PHAJ, 454; NHIP, VI, 96; HCIP II. 218. 
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this statement extends up to the passage in which the Vakataka kings 
are mentioned. For just before it we get a reference to Sisuka ruling 
at Purika, which was situated to the south of the Narmada and far 
from Vidi:^a.7 

Jayaswal held that the Vakatakas originally hailed from a place 
called Vakata which he identified with Bagat in the northernmost 
part of the former Orchha State.8 In support of his view he tried to 
show that three coins discovered at Kosam and another place in 
North India were issued by Pravarasena I, Rudrasena I, and 
PrithivTshena 1.9 The first two, according to him, bear the dates 
76 and 100, respectively, which he refers to the era starting from 
A.D. 248. This era, though called bv the name of the Chedi or Kala- 
churi era, was, according to Tavaswal, realiv started bv the Vakatakas. 
But Javaswal's readings of the legends and numerical symbols have 
been proved to be erroneous.10 As a matter of fact, the Vakatakas 
never struck anv coins in their own names, but utilised the monetary 
issues, first, of the Western Kshatrapas and, laW, of the Guntas.H 
Again, the theory that the Chedi era was realiv founded bv the 
Vakatakas is disproved bv the fact that the Vakatakas themselves 
never used it, but dated all their records in regnal vears. No earlv 
records of the Vakatakas have been found north of the Narmada.l2 
The identification of Rao^at in the former Orchha State with Vakata, 
the supposed home of the Vakatakas, cannot be accepted as certain 
in the absence of corroborative evidence. There is thus no valid argu¬ 
ment in favour of the theor}' that the Vakatakas had their home in 
North India. 

7 DKA, 49. According to Harivafii^a, Purilca was situated at the foot of the Rikshavai 
mountain. This is to he identified with the Satpiira mountain as Kalidasa places it 
to the south of the Namiada (Raghuvnih^a, V, 44), and the Vhhnupurana mentions 
it as the source of the rivers Tapi and PayoshnI (modem Puma), Some scholars, how¬ 
ever, identify Riksha with the central part of the Vindhya Hills (H. C. Raichaudhuri, 
Studies in Indian Antiquities, 123). 

8 WIJ, 67 ff. Jayaswal thought that the dynastic name Valcafaka wa* derived from 
Valcata as Traikutaka was from Trikuta. 

9 Ibid., 71 ff. 

10 JNSI, V, 130 ff. 

11 Hoards of silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas have been found in several 
districts of Vidarbha (JBBRA5, VII, 16; JNSI, XXII. 113 ff; XXIII, 333 ff.; XXVII. 
97 ff.; XXX, 92 ff. etc.). Gold coins of the Guptas have been found at Achalpur in 
Betar and Patap in the Betul district of M.P. 

12 The Nachna and Gani inscriptions (Nos. 20 and 21) are ascribed by some 
scholars to PrithivTshena I (NHIP, VT, 109; HCIP, III, 179, n. 1), but palaeop-aphio 
evidence shows that they belong to the reign of the second prince of that name (El, 
XXIII, 173; Belmlkar Felicitation Volume, 286 ff.). The so-called Indore plates of 
Pravarasena II probably came from some place in Vidarbha (IHQ, XXIII, 158 IF.). 
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There are, on the other hand, several indications that they hailed 
from the South. Their Sanskrit as well as Prakrit inscriptions contain 
several ejcpressions which bear striking similarity to those used in 
earlv Pallava crants.13 The Basim plates, which record the earliest 
known Vakataka grant, show that the Vakatakas took pride in calling 
themseVes Hdritiputras ‘the descendants of Haritf.14 This descent is 
claimed bv dvnasties which ruled over the Karnataka country in the 
South, viz. the Vinhukada Chutu Satakarnis,l5 the Kadambas,l6 and 
the Earlv Chalukvas of BadamT.l7 Acrain. the early Vakatakas, such as 
Pravarasena I. Sarvasena and Vindhva^akti II, are known to have 
assumed the title DharmamahamiaA^ which is noticed only in the 
records of the South such as the grants of the Pallavasl9 and the 
Kadambas.20 In several other re.spects also Vakataka records bear 
close afRnitv to southern grants like those of the Pallavas.2l The 
earliest inscription which mentions the Vakataka family is a pilgrim 
record ineiced in characters of about the third century a.d, on a pillar 
at AmaravatT in the Andhra countrv.22 It is also noteworthy that 
some of thp hereditary ministers of the Vakatakas hailed from a place 
cplVd Vallura in the South.23 This place appears to be the same as 
Velur in the Yelagandal district of the Andhra State. Evidence is, 
therefore, overwhelming in support of the view that the Vakatakas 
orim'nallv came from the southern part of the peninsula.24 

The Puranas do not name the roval family as Vakataka. Thev per¬ 
haps refer to it as Vindhvaka after Vindhva^akti. who was its founder, 
but this also is not free from doubt, because the description which 
the Puranas give of the States which rose on the downfall of the 
Vindhvakas does not agree with what we know of the political con¬ 
dition in the South after the disappearance of the Vaka^akas.25 

13 cil V, 15, 

14 C/7, V. 06. 

15 El, XXXIV, 241. 

16 Ibid. VIII, 31. 

17 lA, XIX, 10. 

18 CII, V, 00. 

19 El, I, 5. 

20 Ibid. VI, 18. 

21 CII, V, pp. XV fF. 

22 El XV, 267. 

23 CII, V, 115. 

24 This view differs radically from that given in Vol. II, 328-29 (Ed.). 

25 According to the Purlpas, when the family of the Vindhyakas has passed away, 

three Balhilcas will reign. They mention the names of Supratflca, Nibhlra and Sakya- 
mSna. DKA, 50 £F, The first two of these are not known from any other source. 
Sakyamana is probably identical with the Saka king Mana whose coins have recently 
been found in the South. He seems to have flourish^ in the some age as VindhyMakti. 
See Section HI. «« 
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VindhyaiSakti is the earliest known king of the VakStaka dynasty. 
He is mentioned only in the Puranas and in an inscription (No. 26)20 
from Ajanta which calls him 'the banner of the Vakataka family', and 
gives the valuable information that he was a dvifa (Brahmana). Later 
Vakataka frrants mention Vishnu-vriddha as the gotra of the 
Vakatakas.27 The Ajanta inscription highly glorified him: ‘He is said 
to have augmented his power by fighting great battles. When en¬ 
raged, he was irresistible. He had a large cavalry bv means of which 
he exacted submission from his enemies. After subjugating his foes 
he made a great effort for the acquisition of religious merit by exert¬ 
ing himself in the cause of the gods.' This description is no doubt 
vague, but it suggests that Vindhva^akti greatly extended his king¬ 
dom and performed Vedic sacrifices which were apparently in 
abeyance during the rule of the later Satavahanas. 

The capital from which Vindhyasakti ruled is still uncertain. The 
Puranas apparently mention two capitals in connection with the rule 
of Vindhyasakti's son Pravira (i.e. Pravarasena I), viz, Purika and 
Chanaka.28 Of these, Chanaka was probably the original capital of 
the royal family. It has not yet been identified, Jayaswal’s view that 
it was identical with Nachna is not tenable, because, as we have seen, 
the Vakatakas did not probably hail from the North. Chanaka, like 
Vallura, the original habitation of the ministerial family which served 
the Vakatakas for several generations, may have been situated some¬ 
where in the central part of the Andhra State.29 Vindhyasakti may 
have continued from Chanaka notwithstanding the extension of his 
kingdom northward. He may be placed in the period c. a.d. 250-70.30 

Vindhyasakti was succeeded by his son Pravarasena I, who was the 
real founder of the Vakataka Empire. The genealogy in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit charters of the Vakatakas, which was probably first 
drafted in Vidarbha, starts from this king. Pravarasena I extended 
his sway further to the north as far as the Narmada. He performed 
all the seven Soma sacrifices {sapta-soma-samsthd), including Vaja- 
peya,3l and also celebrated four Asvamedhas, for which he must 

26 The number within bracket refers to the serial number of inscriptions given 
at the end of the chapter. 

27 The gotra is wrongly named as Vrishi}lvtiddha in the Basim plates, CI7, V, 96. 

28 IHIJ, 16, ft. 3. 

29 The afSnities which the Vakataka records bear to those of the Satavahanas and 
Kadambas lend support to this hypothesis. 

30 The Purapas say tliat he lived a long life of 90 years. 

31 The *8even Soma sacrifices’ are usually enumerated as Agnlshtoma, Atyagnishtoma, 
Ukthya, Sho^aiin, Vajapeya, Atiratra and AptorySma. Vakataka inscriptions mention 
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have led successful campaigns in different directions. He assumed 
the unique imperial title Samrat, evidently after performing the 
Asvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices.32 His Vajapeya sacrifices are 
mentioned in the Puranas as attended with munificent largesses. 33 

The extension of his kingdom so far northward must have necessi~ 
fated the shifting of the original capital to a more central place. As 
stated before, the Puranas probably mention two capitals of'Pravara- 
sena I, viz Chanalca and Purika. Chanaka, as we have seen, was 
probablv the original capital. The other town Purika was, according 
to the Puranas, the capital of a Naga family for some generations. 
This family seems to have been an offshoot of the ruling dvnastv of 
Vidisa,34 and may have previously acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Satavahanas. If the account in the Puranas is correct and com¬ 
plete, the throne was, about this time, occupied by Sisuka, the daugh¬ 
ter’s son of the Naga ruler of Vidisa. Pravarasena I seems to have 
deposed him and annexed his territorv. He then shifted his capital to 
Purika, which was situated somewhere in Vidarbha at the foot of the 
Satpura mountain. The Puranas credit Pravarasena I with a long 
reign of sixty years which is not unlikely in view of his performance 
of four Asvamedhas and several Vajapeya sacrifices. He may have 
ruled from c. A..D, 270 to 330. 

It is difficult to state the exact limits of Pravarasena I’s dominion. 
He started no era and probablv struck no coins. The Vakatakas do 
not seem to have insisted on the mention of their suzeraintv in the 
records of their feudatories,35 though the latter must have been 
forced to pav homage and tribute. There are thus no visible signs of 
their supremacv outside Vidarbha, That Gujarat, Konkan and 
Northern Maharashtra were not incorporated in their empire seems 

all with the exception of Atyagnishtoma for which they substitute Sadyaskra, 

Pravarasena I performed also the Brihaspatisava which was laid down for a Brahmapa, 
as the Rajasuya was for a Kshatriya, after he had performed the Vijapeya, This corro¬ 
borates the view that the Vakatakas were BrShmapas by caste, 

32 The Sntapatha Brahmatja says that he who performs the Vajapeya sacrifice be¬ 
comes samrat. 

33 The Purapas use the plural number Vdfapeyaih, which shows that Pravarasena 
must have performed at least three Vajapeyas, DKA, 50, A ms, of the VSyupurStja 
mentions Vajimedhas (Asvamedhas) in place of Vajapeyas. Ibid,, 50, n. 35. 

34 md.. 49. 

35 Except for the NachnS and Ganj stone inscriptions we hava no records of any 
princes mentioning explicitly the suzerainty of the VikStakas, The Balaghat plates 
of Prithivishena 11 state that the commands of his father Narwidrasena were honoured 
by the princes of Kosala, Mekala and Malava. The kings who ruled at Sripura in 
South Kosala were probably the feudatories of the Vakataka Emperor, but they do 
not name their suzerain. The Somavafii^I king Bharata-bala alias Indra cov^ly refers 
to his suzerain Narendrasena. Seo his Banjh^ pl^t^s, CU, V, 33, 
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certain, for, firstly, no records of the Vakatakas have been found in 
these parts of the country,36 and secondly, these provinces were 
probably included in the dominion of the Abhlras, whose era was 
current throughout this territory.37 In the east, South Kosala, which 
borders Vidarbha, may have come under Pravarasena s sphere of in¬ 
fluence, though it was not directly under his administration. In the 
north, the Narmada seems to have been the limit,38 beyond which 
the Sakas of Malwa and Kathiawar, the Bhara^ivas of Padmavati and 
the Maghas of Central India held sway. In the south, his kingdom 
may have extended to the Tuhgabhadra, if not beyond. 

Pravarasena I thus shared with the Abhiras the position of supre¬ 
macy in the Deccan. He sought to strengthen his position still further 
by a matrimonial alliance with the Bharasivas, who belonged to the 
Naga race. They appear to have originally been ruling in Vidarbha; 
for an early stone inscription of the Bhara king Bhagadatta, of about 
the first century a.d., has been found at Pawni in the Bhandara dis¬ 
trict of Vidarbha.39 Like the Maghas of South Kosala,40 the Bharas 
of Vidarbha seem to have raided North India, where they later on 
established themselves. Copper coins of their Adhiraja (lord para¬ 
mount) Bhavanaga have beem found at Padmavati, the well-known 
capital of the Nagas, and other places in Central India.^l The 
Bharasivas were staunch Saivas. From Vakataka records we learn 
about tlie popular belief that they had pleased tlie god Siva by carry¬ 
ing his emblem, perhaps trisula or trident, on their shoulder, and 
owed their royal position to his grace. They had performed as many 
as ten Asvamedhas and were consecrated with the water of the 
BhagIrathI (Gahga) which they had obtained by their valour. This 
description indicates that they had attained a position of supremacy 
in Madhya Pradesh in the second half of the third century a.d. 
Bhavanaga, the Maharaja of the Bharasiva family, was a contempo¬ 
rary of Pravarasena I. He gave his daughter in marriage to the 


36 The so-called Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta record the grant of a village 
in the Wardha district and, therefore, originally belonged to Vidarbha. CII, V, 7. 

37 CII, IV, pp. xxvi ff. 

38 It was only in the time of Pfithivishepa II that the Vakatakas extended their 
suzerainty to the north of the Narmada, as shown by the Nachna and Ganj inscrip¬ 
tions, Till then no Vakataka records have been found in North India. The so-called 
Indore plates of Pravarasena II appear to been granted at Ramagiri and record the 
grant of a village in the Balaghat district. Ibid., 39 fiF. 

39 El, XXrV. 11 ff, 

40 DKA, 51. Megha in this passage is generally admitted to be a mistake for 
Magfia, Inscriptions and coins of the Maghas have been found in U.P. and Baghel- 
khand. El, XXVI, 237 ff. Their history has been treated In Vol. II. 

41 JNSI, V, ZX ff. 
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Vakataka prince Gautamiputra, who was probably the eldest son of 
Pravarasena I. This matrimonial alliance seems to have greatly 
strengthened the power of Pravarasena, for it is invariably mentioned 
in all records of the descendants of Gautamiputra. 

According to the Puranas, Pravarasena I had four sons, all of 
whom became kings.42 Until recently this statement of theJPuranas 
appeared incredible, for there was no evidence that the Vakataka 
family had branched'off so early. The discovery of the Basim plates 
has, however, shown that besides Gautamiputra mentioned in several 
Vakataka grants, Pravarasena I had at least one other son named 
Sarvasena.43 His name has also been subsequently noticed in an 
Ajanta inscription.44 It seems therefore certain that the extensive 
empire of Pravarasena I was divided among his four sons after his 
death. The eldest branch probably continued to rule from the old 
capital Purika. The second son Sarvasena established himself at the 
holy city of Vatsagulma, modem Basim in the Akola district. The 
Ajanta or Indhyadri range seems to have been the dividing line 
between these two kingdoms. The remaining two sons, whose names 
are still unknown, may have held parts of South Kosala and southern 
Maharashtra, but their records have not been found.45 

2. Main Branch 

Gautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarasena I, seems to have pre¬ 
deceased his father; for in the records of his successors the expression 
Vdkatakandm Mahdrdjah, which invariably precedes the name of 
every mling prince of the family, is not used in his case. His son 
Rudrasena I succeeded Pravarasena I and ruled over the northern 
parts of Vidarbha. In later Vakataka records he is invariably men¬ 
tioned as the daughters son of Bhavanaga, the Maharaja of the 
Bharasivas, which indicates that he had the powerful support of the 
Nagas of Padmavatl. Only one inscription of his reign has been dis¬ 
covered, namely, that at Deotek in the Chanda district (No. 1), The 
palaeographical evidence shows that Rudrasena mentioned in it was 
"the first king of that name.46 

42 DKA, 50. 

43 Cn, V, 96. 

44 Ibid, V, 105 fP. See Inscr. No. 25. This name was previously read as Rudra¬ 
sena (I), but the reading is clearly incorrect as the latter prince was not the son of 
Pravarasena I as stated in the record. 

45 The branch in South Kosala may have been oveithrowm by Mahendra, who 
was ruling there in the time of Samudra-gupta, That in Kuntala or South Maharashtra 
seems to have been supplanted by the Rashtrakutas who rose in that part of the 
country in c. a.d. 350. See below, Sect. V. 

46 The unlooped form of n used in this record shows that it is much earlier than 
the grants of Ftavarasena 11, which throughout use the looped fonflr of the letter. 
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The Deotek inscription is undated, and we have no other means of 
fixing even approximately the limits of the reign of Rudrasena I. But 
he seems to have been a contemporary of the mighty Gupta king 
Samudra-gupta. The extermination of the Naga princes of Aryavarta 
by the latter deprived Rudrasena of their powerful support and 
crippled his power and prestige. Samudra-gupta next led a victorious 
campaign to the south, in the course of which he defeated Mahendra, 
the ruler of Kosala, who was probably a feudatory of the Vakafakas. 
Since then the rulers of South Kosala seem to have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Guptas, in token of which they dated their 
records in the Gupta Era. The kingdom of the main branch thus 
became greatly circumscribed. It was confined to Northern Vidarbha 
extending from the Narmada in the north to the Ajanta range in the 
south, and from the eastern limit of the Khandesh district in the west 
to the western boundary of Chhattisgarh in the east. 

Samudra-gupta returned to the north after subjugating the rulers of 
Kaliiiga, Andhra, Kanchl and other southern States along the eastern 
coast. For some reason not known to us, he does not seem to have 
crossed swords with the Vakatakas.47 There are no signs of Gupta 
supremacy in the Vakataka records of that age. The Vakatakas did 
not adopt the Gupta Era, but always dated their grants in the regnal 
years. As they themselves struck no coins, they were not loth to use 
the gold coins of the Guptas as they used the silver currency of the 
Sakas, but that was certainly not an indication of Gupta suzerainty. 
Samudra-gupta may have thought it prudent to have friendly rela¬ 
tions with his southern neighbour who occupied a strategic position 
with respect to the kingdom of the powerful Western Kshatrapas, 
whom he had not yet subdued. 

Rudrasena I was succeeded in c. a.d. 345 by his son Prithivlshena I. 
This king seems to have pursued a peaceful policy, which brought 
happiness and prosperity to his people. Across the northern frontier 
of this kingdom, the Gupta Emperor Samudra-gupta and Chandra- 
gupta II had adopted an aggressive policy, subjugating their 
neighbours and annexing their territories. Prithivlshena wisely 
refrained from being entangled in these wars and devoted 
himself to the consoliaation of his kingdom in the South and the 
amelioration of the condition of his subjects. The results of his policy 
are summed up in the official Vakataka records in the following 
words; ‘Prithivlshena (I) had sons and grandsons and a continuous 

47 Some scholars identify Rudrasena I wit^ the prince Rudradeva exterminated 
by Samudra-gupta, but the identification does not appear to bo correct as the latter 
was a ruler of North Indiai For other reasons, see IC, IX, 103 ff. 
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supply of treasure and army which had been accumulating for a 
hundred years. 

Prithivishena I had probably a long reign which seems to have 
terminated about a.d. 400. About a.d. 395, Chandra-gupta II, who 
had by this time become the lord paramount of a large part of North 
India, launched his attack on the Saka Satraps of Malwa and 
Kathiawar. It is not unlikely that in this campaign Chandra-gupta 
sought the alliance of his powerful neighbour, the Vakataka king 
Prithivishena 1. After his victory Chandra-gupta sought to cement 
the political alliance with the Vakatakas by giving his daughter 
Prabhavatl-gupta in marriage to the Vakataka prince Rudrasena II, 
the son of Prithivishena. Like his father, Prithivishena I was a Saiva, 
for he is described in Vakataka records as a fervent devotee of 
Mahesvara. During his time the Vakataka capital seems to have been 
shifted to Nandivardhana (modern Nandardhan or Nagardhan), about 
28 miles from Nagpur. This place is surrounded by strongly fortified 
forts such as Bhivgarh and Ghughusgarh, which may have been the 
reason for its selection for a royal capital.48 

Prithivishena lived to a good old age. The description in the 
Vakataka grants shows that when he died his grandson Divakarasena 
had already been born. Prithivishena was succeeded by his son 
Rudrasena II. Unlike his ancestors, who were all Saivas, this king 
was a devotee of Chakrapani (Vishnu), to whose grace he ascribed 
his prosperity. This change in religious creed may have been due to 
the influence of his wife Prabhavatl-gupta, who, like her father 
Chandra-gupta II, was a worshipper of Vishnu.‘^9 She gi-eatly vene¬ 
rated the foot-prints {pada-mulas) of Rama on the hill of Ramaglri, 
where she made both her known grants (Nos. 2 and 8). This Ramagiri 
is modern Ramtek, a well-known place of pilgrimage, which lies only 
about three miles from the then Vakataka capital Nandivardhana.^O 
Rudrasena II died after a short reign of about five years, leaving 
behind at least two sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena, who 
succeeded him one after the other. Divakarasena was a minor at the 
time of his fathers death. So Prabhavatl-gupta looked after the 

48 JASB. (N.S.), XXIX, 160. Nandivardhana retained its ancient name down to 
the time of the Bhoslas, for it is mentioned in the Sanskrit play Puranjanacharita 
(Vidarbha Sam^odhan Mandal—^Ed.)' staged at Nagpur. See p. 7. Its identification 
with Nandpur, 34 miles north of Nagpur (ibid., 159) is therefore untenable. 

49 The Poona plates record a grant of a village which Prabhavati-gupta made 
after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat, who was evidently Ramachandra. The 
Riddhapur plates (No. 8) were issued from the feet of the lord of Ramagiri (Rama- 
gtri-svdminaf} pada-mulat). CII, V, 35. 

50 For the identification of Ramagiri, see Studies in Indolo^ (SI), Vol. I (1968), 
32 ff.i Vol. IV, 42 ff. 
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affairs of the State as the regent for her minor son. The so-called 
Poona plates, which record the eailiest grant of this branch were 
issued by Prabhavatl-gupta as regent for the Yuvamja Divakarasena, 
in the thirteenth year, evidently of the boy prince s reign. This shows 
that Djvakarasena was probably less than twelve years old at tlie 
time of his accession.51 As he was probably bom before tlie death of 
his grandfather, his father Rudrasena II may not have reigned for 
more than eight years at most. This charter is iriscri])ed in the acute- 
angled script of North India, not in the box-headed characters, which 
were current in Vidarbha in the age of the Vakatakas. Besides, it 
gives the genealogy of the Guptas and not of the Vakatakas. All tliis 
plainly shows that Gupta influence was predominant at tlie Vakataka 
court during the regency of Prabhavall-gupta. Chandra-gupta II had 
evidently deputed some of his tmstcd olficcrs and statesmen to assist 
his daughter in governing the kingdom. 

Divakarasena also seems to have been shortlived. lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, appears to 
have assumed tlie name Pravarasena after his illustrious ancestor.53 
More than a dozen grants of this prince have been found in the 
different districts of Vidarbha such as Amraoli, Wardha, Betul, 
Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandara and Balaghat. The latest of these is 
that recorded on the Pawni plates (No, 15), dated the thirty-second 
regnal year.54 He had, therefore, probably a long reign of about 
thirty-five years from c. a.d. 420 to 455. 

51 In ancient times princes attained age when they completed the age of 24 years. 
El, XX, 79. D. C, Sircai' thinks that the age of inatuiity for princes as for other 
people was sixteen years. But this seems doubtful. See discussion on this question 
in JASB, L. XII, 71 If. 

52 One of these was probably the famous Sanskrit poet Kalidasa, who seems to 
have stayed at the Vakataka couit for some time. He composed his world-famous 
lyric Meghaduta at Ramagiri, which is undoubtedly identical with Ramfek, three miles 
from the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana. His graphic description of the six year old 
prince Sudarsana in the 18th canto of the RaghuvaihSa may have been suggested by 
what he observed at the Vakataka court. 

, 53 According to R. C. Majumdar, Prabhavatl-gupta and three sons—Divakarasena, 
Damodarasena and PVavarasena, and Damodarasena ruled for 15 years before Pravara¬ 
sena II. JRASBL, XII, 1 ff. This view does not seem to be probable. No grants made 
by Damodarasena have been discovered. Besides, the description of Prabhavatl-gupta 
in the Riddhapur plates, viz VakdtakdndAi. Mahardia-sci-Ddmodarasena-Pravarasena 
jamnt, points to Damodarasena’s identity with Pravarasena. Otherwise, it would look 
strange that the title VakafakandthMaharaja is used with Damodarasena who was 
dead at the time and not with Pravarasena who was reigning. Besides, there does 
not seem to be any reason for the omission of DiVakarasena’s name from the afore¬ 
mentioned expression. For these reasons Pravarasena seems to be the coronation name 
of Damodarasena.' For a full discussion of this matter, see CIl, V, pp. vii ff. 

54 Nagpur University Journal, XVlIl, 13 ff. 
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Till his 11th regnal year Pravarasena II continued to rule from the 
old capital Nandivardhaiia. Thereafter, some time before the 18th 
regnal year,55 j 2 e founded a new city which he named Pravarapura 
and made his capital. Pravarapura is probably identical with Pavnar 
in the Wardha district, where several sculptural remains of the 
Vakataka age have been discovered.56 They show that there was a 
magnihcent temple of Ramachandra there. It was probably* erected 
by Pravarasena for his mother Prabhavatl-gupta, who was a devotee 
of that god. 

Another grant, made by Prabhavatl-gupta, may be mentioned here. 
It was recorded on the plates found at Riddhapur (No. 8) in the 
Amraoti district of Vidarbha and is dated in the 19th regnal year of 
Pravarasena II. In this grant, also, Prabhavatl-gupta mentions her 
Gupta pedigree in detail, while she names the Vakataka family only 
in connection with her husband. This clearly shows how proud' she 
was of her Gupta descent. In this grant she describes herself as 
having long-lived sons and grandsons .57 The grant was made at the 
foot-print of the lord of Ramagiri (modem Ramtek in the Nagpur dis¬ 
trict), which clearly indicates that the holy place continued to receive 
royal attention even after the shifting of the capital to Pravara¬ 
pura. Pravarasena II was a devotee of Sambhu (Siva), by whose 
grace he is said to have established on the earth the reign of Krita- 
yuga or golden age. He was a liberal monarch, as more than a 
dozen grants made by him have been discovered so far. Having 
come into contact with such an illustrious poet as Kalidasa,5S lie also 
acquired a taste for poetic composition. Though himself a Saiva, 
he composed, probably at the instance of his mother, the Pr^rit 
Kavya Setubandha in glorification of Rama. This work has been 
highly eulogised by Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians. Dandin calls 

55 CII, V, 26. 

56 Pravarapura is probably identical with Pavnar (Sanskiit, Pravaranagara) in the 
Wardha district, where several ancient images of the Gupta-Vaka^aka age have been 
discovered. Sarupa-Bharatt, 271 £F.; CII, V, pp. lx if. They show that there was a 
magnificent temple of Ramachandra erected there by Pravarasena II piobably at the 
instance of Prabhavatl-gupta. 

57 Prabhavati-gupta is described in these plates as sagra-mrsha-sata-diva-putra- 
pautro, where diva is probably a mistake for jiva. This expression is usually taken 
to refer to the long life of Prabhavatl-gupta. HCIP, III, 183. R C. Majumdar takes 
the expression quite literally. His scheme of Vakataka chronology based on it 
(JRASBL, XII, 1 If.) involves several suppositions and appears unconvincing. (CII, 

V, pp. vii if.) The expression was probably intended to convey that Prabhavatl-gupta had 
at that time living sons and grandsons who, it was hoped, would be long-lived. Com¬ 
pare the use of Srgfuiyu^ in connection with the twelve-year old Lava in the Uttara- 
ramacharita, IV, 20. 

58 This can only be regarded as probable. (Ed.) 
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it an ocean of gems in the form of good sayings. Bana says that by 
means of this Setu the fame of Pravarasena crossed the ocean as 
Rama s army of monkeys had done before by means of a bridge. 
Anandavardhana, the famous Sanskrit critic, has also paid in the 
Dhvanyaloka his tribute of praise to this kdvtja. From the ninth 
verse of the first dSvdsa it seems that Pravarasena began to compose 
this work soon after his accession and occasionally received assistance 
from others in the correction of mistakes. Tradition avers that the 
work was composed by Kalidasa for the sake of Maharaja Pravara¬ 
sena by the command of Mahdrajddhirdja Vikramaditya, who is pro¬ 
bably identical with Pravarasena IPs maternal grandfather Chandra- 
gupta 11.59 Perhaps Kalidasa's contribution was confined to giving 
occasional help and final touches to the composition of his roym 
friend and pupil Pravarasena II. 

Narendrasena, who succeeded his' father Pravarasena I in c. a.d. 
455, is known only from the Balaghat (No. 18) and Mahurzari (No. 19) 
plates. The description in these plates that he enticed the royal fortune 
by the noble qualities which h^ had already acquired suggests that 
there was some trouble about his succession. Perhaps he superseded 
his elder brother as conjectured by Kielhorn. Narendrasena married 
the Kuntala princess Ajjhitabhattarika, who probably belonged to the 
Rashfrakuta family founded by Mananka.59 She may have been the 
daughter of the Rashtrakuta king Avidheya, who flourished from 
c, A.D. 440 to 455, 

Narendrasena seems to have followed an aggressive policy and 
made some conquests in the east and the north. The afore-mentioned 
plates of his son Prthivishena II state that he had, by his prowess, 
subjugated his enemies and that his commands were honoured by the 
lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava.^i Of these countries Malava 
had till then been under the direct administration of the Guptas since 
the overthrow of the Western KshaUapas. Govinda-gupta (p. 65), who 
was holding the country at the time, may have acknowledged the 
supremacy of Narendrasena .92 Mekala is the country near Amara- 
kantak, where the Narmada called Mekala-sutd, takes its rise. Bha- 

59 See Ramadasa's introduction to his commentary on the Setubandha, 1, 1. The 
objection to this identification that Pravarasena, being a Saiva, could not have com¬ 
posed this kavya in glorification of R^a (HCIP, III, 183 ff.) has no weight, for we 
have an analogous instance of Saiva Kalidasa composing Raghtwarhsa. Pravara¬ 
sena must have comiKised this kdvya at the instance of his mother, who was a de¬ 
votee of Rama. Some identify the author of this kdvya with a king of Kashmir, but 
the theory seems to be wholly unfounded. Studies in Indology, I (1968), 111 

60 The history of this family is treated below. 

ei cii, V, 81 . 

02 Cf. above, p. 65. (Ed.) 
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ratabala of the SomavamsI dynasty, who was ruling over this terri¬ 
tory, covertly refers to his suzerain Narendrasena in his Bamhani 
plates.63 Kosala is, of course, Dakshina Kosala. The contemporary ruler 
was probably Bhimasena I, the grandfather of Bhimasena II who 
issued the Arahg plates in a.d. 501-2.64 Besides these, Narendrasena 
seems to have annexed the Anupa country, of which the capital was 
Mahishmatl. That this country was incorporated in the dominion of 
the Vakatakas appears likely from a narrative in the Dasakumara- 
charitafi^ Narendrasena may have conquered this country when he 
extended his suzerainty to Malwa. 

Narendrasena, who was probably a grown-up man at the time of 
his accession,®^ may have had a short reign of about 10 years (a.d. 
455-65). Towards the close of his reign the Vakataka territory was 
invaded by the Nala king Bhavadatta-varman,67 who was ruling over 
the modem Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh and the adjoining 
parts of the Vizagapatam district, as the coins and inscriptions of the 
family have been found in those paits of the countiy. Bhava- 
datta pressed as far as Nandivardhana, the former capital of the 
Vakatakas, which he occupied for some time. The Riddiliapur plates 
(No. 78), which were issued by his son Arthapati from Nandivar¬ 
dhana, show that a considerable portion of the Vakataka kingdom 
was annexed by the Nalas and was under their occupation for some 
years. 

The Vakatakas also admit this disaster to their arms. The Balaghat 
and Mahurzari plates (Nos. 18, 19) state that Prithivishena II, the son 
of Narendrasena, raised his sunken family. For some time, however, 
he was forced to move to the east and to fix his capital at Padmapura, 
modem Padampur near Amgaon in the Bhandara district.68 Prithivi- 
shena consolidated his position at this capital and after some time 
ousted the enemy from his ancestral country. He even carried the 
war into the enemy’s territory and stonned and devastated his capital 
Pushkarl, as admitted in the Podagarh stone inscription (No. 80) of 
Skanda-varman, the brother of Arthapati. After this we find no other 
records of the Nalas in Vidarbha. 

It is not known whether Prithivishena II continued to mle at Pad- 

• • 

mapura or again shifted his capital to some other place in Vidarbha. 

63 See below, Sect. VI, 3. 

64 See below, Sect. VI, 1. 

65 See below at the end of subsection 3. 

68 His father Pravarasena II had a long reign of more than 32 years. Nagpur 
University Journal, Vol. XVIH (1967), 73 flF. 

67 See below. Sect. VII. 

68 For the ideatificatioa of Padmapura, see Studies in Indology, 1 (1968), 22 ff. 
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In any case Padmapura retained its importance for a long time; for 
it attracted learned Brahmanas like Gopala, an ancestor of the famous 
Sanskrit dramatist Bhavabhuti, who performed the Vajapeya and 
other sacrifices there. In his Sanskrit plays Bhavabhuti mentions 
Padmapura, situated in Vidarbha, as the home of his ancestor’s. 

PnthivTshena II soon retrieved his position in the north also and 
even pressed farther than his father; for two stone inscriptions of his 
feudatory Vvaghradeva, who explicitly acknowledges his suzerainty, 
have been discovered at Ganj and Nachna, in the former Afaigarh 
and Jaso States respectivelv in Bundelkhand.69 This Vyaghradeva 
probably belonged to the Uchchakalpa dynasty; for several records 
of this dynasty mentioning the name have been found in the former 
adjoining State of Nagod, As Javaratha, the son af Maharaja Vvaghra, 
was ruling from c. g. 170 to 190 (a.d. 490-510),70 Vyaghradeva may 
be referred to the period a.d. 470-90. He was thus a contemporarv 
of PrithivTshena II. The Uchchakalpas were previously feudatories of 
the Guptas, whose era they used. They transferred their allegiance 
to the Vakatakas when the power of the Guntas declined in the fifth 
century a.d., though they continued to use the Gupta Era which had 
become well established in that part of the country.71 

Unlike most of his ancestors, PrithivTshena II was a worshipper of 
Vishnu as he is described as paramahhds^amta in his plates. 
He is^the last-known member of this senior branch of the Vakataka 
dynast^^ He may have been followed bv one or two princes, but their 
names are not known to us. Perhaps Harishena of the Vatsagulma 
branch, who made extensive conquests in all directions, incorporated 
Northern Vidarbha in his kingdom after the death of PrithivTshena II. 

Thus ended tlie main branch of the Vakataka dvnasty after a glo¬ 
rious rule of more than two centuries. It produced a series of illus¬ 
trious rulers who were capable leaders of men, wise administrators, 
and liberal patrons of religion and learning. None of the kings after 
Pravarasena I assumed imperial titles, but there is no reason to doubt 

69 Nos. 20 and 21. Some scholars identify PrithivTshaia of these records with 
the first king of that name (PHAJ, 455; HCIP. Ill, 179), Their view that the palaeo¬ 
graphy of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions is decidedly earlier than that of other 
Vakataka records (JRASBL, XII, 73) does not appear to be correct. See examination 
of this palaeogjraphic evidence in Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, 287 flF. The records, 
therefore, belong to the reign of Pfithivishepa II, W'hen Uchchakalpa Vyaghra flouri¬ 
shed. 

70 His known dates are c. 174 and G, 177. The earliest known date of his suc¬ 
cessor Sarvanatha is c. 191, These dates probably refer to the Gupta and not to the 
Kalacburi era. FI, XXIII, 171 ff. 

'/l For ft different view, cf. pp. 38-89 above. (Ed.) 
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that they maintained their independence even in the heyday of 
Gupta rule. No lithic monuments of their time have survived in North¬ 
ern Vidarbha, but two kdvijas, Meghaduta and Setubandha —one 
in Sanskrit and the other in Prakrit—have immortalised their a^e. 
Many other literary works, which gave the Vaidarbhl riti the first 
place among all ntis, must have been composed during this period, 
but they have all passed into oblivion. 

3. The Vatsagulma Branch 

The existence of this branch was unknown till the discoverv of 
the Basim plates in 1939. Several members of this familv were indeed 
mentioned in the inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta (No. 26), but 
owing to a sad mutilation of that record, their names were misread. 
These names have since been restored, and it has been conclusively 
shown that the princes who ruled the country south of the Afanta or 
Indhvadri range belonged to a different branch of the Vakataka 
family. 

The founder of this branch was Saryasena mentioned in both the 
Basim plates and the Ajanta inscription as a son of Pravarasena I. 
He was presumablv one of his younger sons. The countrv under his 
rule annears to have stretched south of the Ajanta ranefe up to the 
bank of the Godavari. He made Vatsamilma, modern Basim in the 
Akola district of Vidarbha, his capital. This was an ancient citv. The 
country round it, called Vatsagulmaka, is mentioned in the Kdma- 
sutra of Vatsyavana. VatsaETiilma was also regarded as a holv firtha, 
and according to a local mdhdfmya it was so called because the sage 
Vatsa made bv his austerities an assemblage (stdma) of gods come 
down and settle in the vicinity of his hermitage.72 In the Vakataka 
age it became a great centre of learning and culture and gave its 
name Vachchhoml (Sanskrit, Vatsagulml) to the best poetic stvle.73 

From the Basim plates we leara that Sarvasena continued the title 
Dharmamahardja, which his father Pravarasena I had assumed, in 
accordance with the tradition in South India. The description that 
the Aianta inscription gives of him is quite conventional. He was a 
liberal patron of learning and himself a poet of no mean order, fot 
Iiis Prakrit kdvya, named Uarimjaya, is praised by Dandin in his 

72 The Jayaman^aJa, a commentary on Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, gives another 
derivation of this place-name. According to it, Vatsa and Gulma were two princes 
of Dalcshinapatha, and the country in which they settled came to be known as 
Vatsaetilmaka. 

73 Vatsagulma retained its importance as a centre of learning and culture for a 
lone time; for Rajalekhara describes it as a pleasure-resort of Uie god (rf We where 
the mythical Kavyapurusha married S^ityavidyd iKavyarmrmfiitsS (GOS, No. 1), 10). 
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'AvantisundarikatkdJ^^ Anandavardhana, the famous critic of the ninth' 
century a.d., also mentions it in his Dhmnydloka as an instance of 
a good kdvya in which a traditional story was altered to suit4he de¬ 
velopment of the intended sentiment.-75 Kuntaka, the author of the 
Vakroktiflvita, states that hke Kalidasa Sarvasena also composed 
poetry characterized by natural delicacy. Besides this kdvya, Sarva¬ 
sena composed Prakrit pathos, which were later included in the 
Sattasal.^^ As his father Pravarasena I closed his reign about a.d. 330, 
he may be placed in the period c. a.d. 330-55, 

Sarvasena was followed bv his son Vindhyasena, who is narried 
Vindhyasakti (II) in the Basim plates. He pursued a vigorous policy 
and defeated the lord of Kuntala, his southern neighbour, who was 
probably Manahka, the founder of the Early Rashtrakuta Dynasty 
ruling over the Southern Maratha country.77 The victory, however, 
was not decisive; for Manahka also is said to have harassed the 
rulers of Vidarbha and A^maka. The former probably belonged to 
the Vatsagulma branch whose kingdom was contiguous to Kuntala. 
As both Manahka and Vindhyasena claim victory over each other, 
neither of them seems to have emerged completely triumphant after 
this war. 

Vindhyasena or Vindhyasakti II made the Basim grant in his 37th 
regnal year. It was issued from the capital Vatsagulma. Like his 
predecessors, Vindhyasena also assumed the title Dharma-Mahdrdja. 
He was probably a contemporary of Prithivishena I of the main 
branch, and, like him, may have closed his reign in c. a.d. 400, 
Vindhyasena was followed bv his son Pravarasena II, who must 
be distinguished from the homonvmous prince of the main branch 
who ruled slightlv later from two capitals, Nandivardhana and 
Pravarapura. The Ajanta inscription states that he became exalted by 
his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He seems to have had a 
comparatively short reign; for when he died, his son was only eight 
years old. 

The name of this boy prince, who is said to have ruled well, is 
lost in the Ajanta inscription. He was succeeded bv his son Devasena, 
whose fragmentary copper-plate inscription (No. 25) discovered some¬ 
where in Vidarbha, has recently been published. This plate was also 
issued from Vatsagulma which shows that the city continued' to be 
the royal capital to the last. Another stone inscription (No. 26) which 
has recently come to notice at Basim is dated in the Saka year 380 

74 For the contents of this kScya, see Studies in IndoJogy, I (1968), 116 ff. 

75 Loc. cit. 

76 Ibid., I (1968), 94 ff. 

77 See below. Sect V, 
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(a.d. 458-59). It records the construction of a tank called Sudar^ana by 
Svamilladeva, a servant of Devasena, Devasena may have ruled from 
c. A.D, 450 to 475. 

Devasena had a very righteous and capable minister named Hasti- 
bhoja. His great-grandfather Ravi was the son of a Brahmana from 
a Kshatriya wife, and is said to have ruled over the whole territory. 
Hastibhoja’s ancestors seem to have been hereditary and trusted 
ministers of the Vatsagulma Vakatakas. Devasena entrusted the 
government of the kingdom to him and gave himself to the enjovment 
of pleasures.T’S Hastibhoja is eulogised in the Ajanta, and Ghatotkacha 
cave inscriptions which were caused to be incised by his son 

Varahadeva.'^^ 

Devasena was succeeded by his son Harishena in c. a.d. 475. He 
is the last-known king of this line. He was a brave and ambitious 
prince who carried his victorious arms in all directions. Unfortunately, 
the Aianta inscription (No, 26) which describes his conquests in lines 
14-15 is sadly mutilated, but the extant portion mentions the names 
of several countries which were either overrun by him or were made 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. These countries lav in all the four 
directions of Vidarbha, viz Avanti in the north, Kosala, Kaliiiga and 
Andhra in the east, Lata and Trikuta in the west, and Kimtala in the 
south. It would seem, therefore, that Harishena’s siinremacv was 
recog:nized throughout the Deccan extending from Malwa in the north* 
to Kuntala in the south, and from tlie Arabian sea in the west to the 
Bav of Bengal in the east. 

Harishena's conquests do not seem to have led to the permanent 
annexation of this vast territory. The rulers of these countries were 
probably allowed to enjoy their respective kingdoms on condition of 
regular payment of tribute. As we have already seen, Malwa and the 
adjoining parts of Central India had previouslv submitted to Narendra- 
sena and PrithivTshena H of the senior branch of the Vakatakas.80 
Their .subjugation by Harishena plainly shows that he had already 

78 This description was taken by Jayaswal to mean that Devasena abdicated in 
favour of his son Harishena (IHIJ, 75), but verses 12-16 of the Aiap^a inscription 
convey no such fdea. The description is intended only to glorify the minister 
Hastibhoja, 

79 Jayaswal thought that the Ghatotkacha cave inscription (No, 27) was put up 
by Hastibhoja during the reign of the Vakataka Devasena, who is mentioned as 
flourishing in line 10. The lower part of the inscription is very much mutilated, but 
line 13 mentions Harishena, the son of Devasena and line 18 contains the name of 
Varahadeva partly mutilated. This leaves no doubt that it was Varlhadeva who 
caused the Ghatotkacha cave to be excavated, ClI, V, 117. 

80 Above, p. 141, 
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incoiporated the kingdom of the main branch into his own dominion.81 
In Kalihga and Andhra, Harishena’s incursions seem to have led to 
the establishment of new royal families. Just about this time, in 
A.D. 498, the Gahga era was started, marking the foundation of a new 
power in Kalihga.82 In Andhra Harishena seems to have supplanted 
the contemporary Salahkayana king and given the throne to the 
Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman I who married a Vakataka 
princess, probably Harishena’s daughter or some near relative.83 That 
Harishena’s suzerainty was recognized in the west beyond the con¬ 
fines of Vidarbha is also shown by the inscription which a ruler of 
Rishika (modem Khandesh) has left in Cave XVII at Ajanta (No, 27). 
In Kuntala the Rashtrakutas were ultimately defeated and had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Harishena, but they continued to 
rule the country till long afterwards.84 

We have seen above that Vindhyasena probably closed his reign 
in c. A.D. 400. He was followed by four princes whose reigns may 
have covered a century. The last of them Harishena may, therefore, 
be placed in the period a.d. 475-500. 

Harishena had a pious. liberal and capable minister named Varaha- 
deva, the son of the afore-mentioned Hastibhoja, who was liked both 
by the king and the subjects. He caused the Ajanta Cave XVI to be 
excavated and decorated with sculptures and picture-galleries. This 
cave is considered to be in some respects the most elegant at Ajanta. 
The inscription which he caused to be incised on a wall of its verandah 
is our chief source of information for the history of the Vatsagulma 
line. 

He also caused the Chatotkaeba cave at Culwada, a few miles from 
Ajanta, to be excavated, where he has left an inscription describing 
his ancestors. 

Harishena is the last known king of this line. He may have been 
followed by one or two kings, but even their names have not come 
down to us. In any case, the dynasty seems to have been overthrown 

81 The Uchchakalpa kings, who ruled further to the north, seem to have thrown 
oflF the Vakataka yoke after the death of Prithivishena II; for Jayanatha, the son of 
Vyaghradeva, does not mention any Vakataka suzerain in his copper-plate grants. 
See err. III, 117 if. 

^82 Studies in Indology, IV, 166 ff. A-s shown there, the Ganga era commenced on 
Chaitra sudi. 1 in the Saka year 420 (14th March a.o. 408). [There is, however, 
difference of opinion on this point—Ed.] 

83 See below, Sect. XI. 

84 As conjectiured by R. G. Rhandarkar, Govinda who invaded the ChSlukyan 
territory during the civil war of Mangalesa and Pulakelin II probably belonged to the 
Rasbtrakuta lineage. 
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in c. A.D. 55085 by the early Kalachuris. The silver coins of Krisbnaraja, 
who heads the genealogical list in early Katachchuri or Kalachuri 
inscriptions, have been found over an extensive country stretching 
from Vidisa in the north to Nasik and Karhad in the south, and from 
Bombay in the west to the districts of Betul and Amraoti in the east. 
This Kalachuri king flourished in c. a.d. 550-75. He seems to have 
raised his empire over the ruins of the Vaka^aka dominion. 

The causes which led to the sudden disintegration and downfall 
of the vast Vakataka empire have not been recorded in history, but 
Dandin’s Dasakumdracharita, which was composed within about a 
hundred and twenty-five years after the fall of the Vakatakas, seems 
to have preserved a living tradition about the last period of Vakataka 
rule. This Sanskrit work, in its eighth chapter called ‘Visrutacharita’, 
narrates the adventures of Visruta, one of the ten Kumaras who were 
the followers of the prince Rajavahana of Magadha.86 This narrative 
shows that the central power in the Vakataka empire became weak, 
and feudatories began to show signs of revolt during the reign of 
Harishena’s misguided successor, who led a dissolute life. There was 
chaos and confusion everywhere in the Vakataka kingdom which led 
to its invasion by the Kadambas of Vanavasi (North Kanara) at the 
instigation of the ruler of Asmaka. Owing to the treacherous defection 
of several feudatories, the Vakataka king suffered a disastrous defeat 
and was killed in the battle which was fought on the bank of the 
Wardha. His son, who was then a boy of tender age, was removed 
by a trusted minister to Mahishmati, which was then ruled bv his 
uncle. The ruler of Asmaka then annexed Vidarbha to his kingdom. 
As Dandin’s narrative ends abruptly, we do not know whether Hari¬ 
shena’s grandson regained the ancestral kingdom with external help. 
He may have succeeded in doing so with the aid of Vishnukundin king 
Madhava-varman I, who was his relative and must have been the 
most powerful king of the time inasmuch as he performed as many 
as eleven Asvamedhas. This conjecture receives support from the find 
of Vishnukundin coins in recent excavations at Paunar (ancient 
Pravarapura).87 But neither the Vakataka prince nor his Vishnukundin 
relative could have retained his hold over Vidarbha for a long time; 
for, as we have seen, the Kalachuri Krishnaraja, who, in the mean¬ 
while, had established himself at Mahishmatl, soon extended his rule 

85 Svamiraja, who was ruling over Vidarbha in a.d. 573, was probably a feudatory 
of the Kalachuri Krishparaja. He has dated his grant in the Kalachuri-Chedi era 
which was first introduced in Vidarbha in the time of the Kalachuris, 

86 For a summary of the narrative and the historical data it furnishes see ABORT, 
XXVI, 20 IF.; Studies in Indology, I, 1968, p. 182. 

87 Paunar Excavations (1967), 13 ff. 
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to Vidarbha. The Somavamsis, Gangas and Vishnukundins asserted 
their independence in the east, while the Rashtrakutas gradually 
gained strength in the south. Thus disappeared the last vestiges of 
Vakataka power after a glorious rule of about 300 years. 

II. THE ABHIRAS 

We have seen before^S that on the downfall of the Satavahanas 
the Abhira Isvarasena established himself in Northern Maharashtra. 
He started an era in a.d. 249, which, with the extension of the Abhira 
rule, seems to have spread to parts of Central India (ancient Anupa), 
Gujarat and Kohkan. According to the Puranas, there were ten Abhira 
rulers, but no other name except Isvarasena is definitely known to 
have belonged to that family. Another king Riidrasena mentioned in 
the Devni-Mori (Sabarkantha district) casket inscription also probably 
belonged to the Abhira family.S^ The inscription is dated in the year 
127, which probably belongs to the Abhira era. It is called there the 
year of the Kathika kings, which probably signifies that Kathika was 
the family name of the Abhiras. One of the other kings mav have 
been Kottaraja who, according to Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra, was 
assassinated by a washerman.90 

The Puranas assign a period of only 67 years to the ten Abhira 
rulers, which gives a very low average of 6.7 years per reign. The 
correct period seems to have been 167 years given by a manuscript 
of the Vdifupiirdna.^^ Abhira rule may, therefore, have ended in c. 
A.D. 417.^2 

Until recently we had no information about the feudatories of the 
Abhiras, but from three copper-plate inscriptions (Nos. 32-34') origin¬ 
ally discoyered in Khandesh,^*^ we get the names of three rulers, viz 

88 Vol. II,' 231-33. 

89 Studies in lnd(>lo^,tj (SI), IV, 120 ff. fAn inscription of an Abhira kinjr, nametl 
Isvaradova is referred to in the Indian Archaeology, 1967-68, p. 52. It is dated in 
Saka 254. But the inscription has not yet Ireen published (Ed.).] 

90 Verse 4. Kamamtra (Banaras), p. 260. 

91 The reading sapta-sha.ihti-satan~tha stating the period of Abhira nile, which 
occurs in MS. of the Vayupwana (DKA, 46), is probably a mistake for sapta- 
sha.shti-sotauch-cha meaning 167 years. For, a similar expression see paiicha-varsha- 
satdu-tha which Pargiter takes as ‘probably meaning 105 years’ (Ibid., 72. n. 15), 

92 A different view is expressed in Vol. IT, 332 (Ed.). 

93 D. C. Sircar refers these dates to the Gupta Era on the ground that the title 
Maharaja applied to thege kings came to signify a feudatory prince first in the time 
of the Guptas (IHQ, XXII, 64 ff.). But the argument is not convincing. Apart 
from these doubtful cases we have no dates of the Gupta Era from any parts of 
Northern Maharashtra. Besides, it is doubtful if the Guptas had penetrated to Khan- 
desh as early as o. 07 (a.d. 386-87). On the other hand, the Abhira era continued 
to be used in the Nasik and Khande.sh district.s down to the eighth century a.d. For 
other arguments, see ABORI, XXV, 189 ff.; IHQ, XXIII, 158 ff. 
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Maharaja Svamidasa, Mahrircija Bhulunda, and Maharaja Rudradasa, 
who described themselves as ‘meditating on the feet of the Great 
Lord', and were, therefore, feudatories of some paramount power. 
Their grants are dated in the years 67, 107 and 117, respectively. 
These dates probably refer to the so-called Kalachiiri-Chedi era 
founded by the Abhlra king Isvarascna.94 It would, therefore, seem 
that the paramount power to which these princes owed allegiSnce 
was that of the Abhiras. These grants thus indicate that Abhlra rule 
lasted much longer than 67 years, which is the period assigned to 
them in many of the Puranas. 

These princes issued their grants from Valkha, which appears to 
have been their capital. It is probablv identical with modern Vaghll 
near Chalisgaon in the Khandesh district. There was another and 
collateral branch of the same familv ruling somewhere else in Khan¬ 
desh, which also must have at first acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the AbhTras, More than ten generations of this latter family are known 
from a fragmentary inscription in Cave XVII at Ajanta.95 Some of 
the later princes seem to have submiHed to the Vakatakas. The last 
of them, whose name is imfortunatelv lost, was a son of Krishnaraja. 
Being overwhelmed with sorrow at the premature death of his vounger 
brother, this prince began to lead a pious life. lie got excavated the 
magnificent Ajantii Cave XVII, which has now more paintings than 
any other single cave at Ajanta. This work was done while Harishena, 
‘the moon among princes', was protecting the earth. This ruler of 
Rishika was, therefore, probabb' a feudaton^ of Harishena. When 
exactlv these rulers transferred their allegiance from the AbhTras to 
the Vakatakas is not known. Perhans they did so after the fall of the 
AbhTras at the beginning of the fifth century a.d. 

Another feudatory of the AbhTras was probably the Mahdclanda- 
ndijaka Saka SrTdhara-yarman, whose stone inscription recording the 
excayation of a well has been found at Kanakhera, near Sanchi in 
Madhya Pradesh. The inscription was put up in the thirteenth year, 
evidently of the reign of SrTdhara-varman himself. The record contains 
another date at the end which has been variously read and inter- 
preted.96 The correct reading seems to be the year 102 which, being 
referred to the AbliTra era, becomes equiyalcnt to a.d. 351-52. Another 


94 CII, JV, xxii fF. 

95 Ihid., V, 120 fF. 

96 R. D. Banerji read the date a.s 201, which he referred to the Saka era and took 
as equivalent to ad 279. N. G. Majumdar, on the other hand, proposed to read 
it as 241 and, referring it to the same era, took it as equivalent to a.d. 319, For the 
reading and interpretation proposed here, see C/7, IV, 14 FF. 
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inscription of Srldhara-varman has recently come to light at Eran in 
the Saugar district of Madhya Pradesh 97 in this record Srldhara- 
varman has discarded his previous military title and calls himself 
Rdjcm and Mahakshatrapci. He has also omitted therein all reference 
to the Abhira era. This shows that had declared independence at 
the time of this record which is dated in his twenty-seventh regnal 
year. 

III. THE SAKAS OF MAHISHAKA 

Another family which rose to power in the Deccan after the down¬ 
fall of the Satavahanas belonged to the Saka race. Its progenitor was 
the Saka king Mana, whose copper and lead coins have recently been 
discovered in the Andhra State.98 The coins found at Kondapur have 
on the obverse a large svastika in the centre surrounded by the legend 
which describes Saka Mana as Mahdsenapati and son of Bharadvaja. 
The reverse of these coins has the device of the thunderbolt and an 
arrow pointing downward, which was the distinctive badge of the 
Kshaharatas. The family of Saka Mana was evidently connected with 
tlie Kshaharata family of Bhumaka and Nahapana. It would seem, 
therefore, that after the overthrow of Nahapana by GautamTputra 
Satakarni, some Sakas moved to the south where, in course of time, 
they rehabilitated themselves and attained the status of feudatories 
who could issue their own coinage. They may have taken part in the 
overthrow of the last Satavahana king Pulumavi IV in the third 
century a.d. 

Some other coins of Saka Mana found at Hyderabad are imitated 
from the coins of the Satavahanas. They have the figure of the 
elephant \\'ith the trunk raised on the obverse and the Ujjayinl 
symbol on the reverse.99 The svastika is not completely discarded but 
appears in a very small size on both the sides. The legend describes 
Mana as Saka and Rdjan and as Mahisha, i.e. the ruler of the 
Mahisha dynasty. This dynastic name seems to have been derived 
from the countiy of Mahishaka. There are several references to this 
country in the Rdmdijam, Mahdbhdrata and Puranas which indicate 
that it was situated in the South; for it is mentioned with such 
southern countries as Vidarbha, Rishika, Kuntala, Karnataka, Dravida 
and Kalinga.190 From the provenance of the coins which were dis¬ 
covered in the excavations at Kondapur and Maski in the Andhra 

97 cn, IV, 605 If. 

98 SI, III, 56 flF. 

99 Loc. cit. 

lOO'SI. III. 60 ff. 
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State it would appear that Mahishaka was the name of the southern 
part of tfiat State and the adjoining Kannada districts of the Mysore 

These coins show tiiat ^ka Mana, who had previously tllfi feudatoiy 
title Mahdsendpati, declared his independence and assumed the title 
of Rdjan after the overthrow of the SatavMianas, He had evidently a 
fairly extensive dominion; for he is one of the few kings of the 
historical period to be named in the Puranas.ioi Pie was evidently the 
founder of a dynasty that continued to flourish for some generations 
in the Deccan. 

The coins of two successors of Mana have been discovered in the 
Andhra State. The legend on one of them discovered in the excava¬ 
tions at Maski is fragmentary.^^>2 The royal name on it ended in yasa 
(Sanskrit, tjasas). The other successor was Sivala.i<^3 xhe Puranas say 
that among the successors of tlie Andhras (i.e. the Satav^anas) there 
were 18 Saka kings who ruled for three hundred and eighty years. 
These Saka rulers probably belonged to the dynasty founded by 
Mana. Pargiter takes the Puranic statement about the duration of 
their rule to signify 183 years.If this is correct, the rule of these 
Saka kings may have come to an end in a.d. 433, since they had risen 
to power in c. a.d. 250. 

Like their ancestor Nahapana, these Saka rulers were probably 
using the Saka era in dating their records. Unfortunately, no records 
of tlieir age have yet been discovered; but we know that the Saka 
era was current in the Kannada country after their downfall. It was 
used by their successors the Chalukyas of BadamI and spread from 
there to Maharashtra and Andhra with the extension of Chalukyan 
power. 105 

IV. THE TRAIKOTAKAS 

The earliest mention of this royal family occurs in the Chandravalli 
inscriptionioo of Mayurasarman, which, on palaeographic grounds, 
may be referred to the fourth century a.d. Ihis record mentions the 
Traikutakas separately from the Abhiras, which indicates that the 
royal families, though contemporary, were not identical. The Trai- 

101 DKA, 51. The Piiranas give the name as Sakyamdna, which is plainly a mistake 
for Saka-Mdna. 

102 SI, III, 72 ff, 

105 Ihuf., HI. 74 ff. 

104 DKA, Introduction, xxiv ff. Pargiter took the statement in the Purapas 
iatdni tnriy-ositin-cha to mean 183 years. 

105 For the spread of the Saka era in South India, see SI, 11, 95 ff. 

106 MAR. (1929), 50 If. Some scholais, howev(T, doubt the genuineness of this 
record (NIIIP, VI, 238). Cf. also Oi. XIV, Sect. II. 
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kutakas appear to have been at first feudatories of the Abhiras whose 
era they used in dating their records. They derived their name from 
Trikuta, doubtless the range of hills which borders the Nasik district 
on^ the west. 107 xhis district was, therefore, the home province of 
the Traikutakas. 

The early history of the Traikutakas is shrouded in obscurity. As 
stated above, they may have been at first feudatories of the Abhiras. 
Kalidasa, who flourished in c. a.d. 400, probably knew of the Trai¬ 
kutakas; for he mentions Trikuta, situated in Aparanta or North 
Kohkan, in the description of Raghu’s digvijaya.^^^ The Traikutakas 
seem to have risen into prominence on the downfall of the Abhiras 
in c. A.D. 417. The names of only five princes of this family are known 
from copper-plate grants and coins. The first of these was Indra-datta, 
who flourished in c. a.d. 415-40 and therefore may have been instru¬ 
mental in shattering the power of the Abhiras. He is known only 
from the coins of his son Dahrasena, which mention his title Maharaja. 

The second king Maharaja Dahrasena is known from a copper-plate 
grant (No. 40) dated a.d. 455 as well as from silver coins which have 
been found over a wide territory, from Daman in the north to Satara 
in the south, and from Bombay in the west to Nasik in the east.l09 
Ilis kingdom seems, therefore, to have comprised Gujarat, Kohkan and 
some districts of Northern Maharashtra such as Poona and Nasik. 
Traikiitaka coins are not known to have been found in Khandesh, 
which may have become independent after the downfall of the 
Abhiras. Dahrasena was a devout worshipper of Vishnu. To proclaim 
his independence he performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. He seems to 
have ruled in the period a.d. 440-65. 

Vyaghrasena, the son and successor of Dahrasena, is known from 
a copper-plate grant and coins. He assumed the title Maharaja and, 
like his father, was a devout worshipper of Vishnu. His Surat grant 
(No. 41) is dated K. 241 (a.d. 490-91). He was thus a contemporary 
of Harishena, who, in an Ajanta cave inscription, is credited with the 
conquest of Trikuta. We have next a copper plate (No. 42), dated 
K. 245 (c. A.D. 494), discovered in the Kanneri Stupa, which mentions 
the victorious reign of the Traikutakas, but names no prince. It may 
have belonged to the reign of Madhyamasena, the successor of 
Vyaghrasena, whose Matavan plates (No. 43), dated K. 256 {c. a.d. 
505), have recently come to light. They were issued from Aniruddha- 
pura, which was probably tlie king’s capital.l09a He was followed by 

107 CII, IV, 149. 

108 Raghuvoihsa, IV, 58-59. 

109 Cll, Introduction, clxxix ff. 

109a Itiliasa ot}i Sm)ukrUl (Marathi) (IS), XXII, 5. 
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Vikramaseiia whose copper-plate grant (No. 44), dated K, 284 
(c. A.D. 533), also has recently been discovered in North Koiikan, 

He is so far the last known king of the Traikutaka family. 

The Traikutakas had probably to submit to the Vishnukundin king 
Madhava-varman I, who extended his power to Western Maharashtra 
in the beginning of the sixth century a.d. His copper-plate grant has 
been found at Khanapur in the Satara district. His grandson, who 
succeeded him in the west, describes himself as the lord of Trikuta 
and Malaya mountains.no The Traikutakas seem to have been re¬ 
duced to a feudatory rank during this period. Later, Krishnaraja, the 
Kalachuri king of Mahishmatl, overthrew them and incorporated 
their kingdom in his dominion. He placed the Mauiyas in charge of 
North Kohkan. 

The Traikutaka kingdom, at its largest extent, appears to have 
spread from the Kim in the north to the Krishna in the south, and 
to have comprised South Gujarat, North Konkan, Nasik and Poona 
districts and parts of the Satara district. Both Buddhism and Hindu¬ 
ism continued to flourish side bv side under the rule of the Trai¬ 
kutakas. They maintained a powerful fleet for the protection of their 
maritime provinces. During their time Trikuta seems to have become 
famous as an emporium of salt. The earliest Traikutaka capital may 
have been Nasik, but during the reign of Vyaghrasena, the seat of 
government seems to have been shifted to Aniruddhapura. This town 
has not yet been identified, but may have been situated in the Surat 
district. 

V. THE EARLY RaSHTHAKUTAS OF MA.NAPURA 

The southern neighbours of the Traikutakas were the Rashtrakutas 
who rose into prominence during the last quarter of the fourth century 
A.D. Their original home was Lattalura, modem Latur in the Osman- 
abad district of Maharashtra. As stated before, the country to the 
south of the Godavari wa.s probably under the rule of a younger son 
of the Vakataka Sarnrat Pravarasena I. Vakataka rule in this area 
seems to have been shortlived; for in the last quarter of the fourth 
century a.d. it was swept away by Manahka, the founder of the early 
Rashtrakuta dynasty. This daring prince wrested Kuntala from the 
Vakatakas and established himself at the newly founded eity of 


109b These plates (No. 44) are rather intriguing. Like those of Madhyanursena, 
they were issued from Aniruddhapura. Their wording is exactly like that of Surat 
plates (No. 41) of Traikutaka Vyaghrasena. TTic name of Vikramasena ends in sena 
like those of other Traikutaka kings, l^ut, strange as it may seem, the royal family 
is named Kaffirhchunmlm in place of Traikuiakanam as in other records. However, in 
view of other points of similarity, I have taken ^'ikramasena to be a Traikutaka king, 
110 See below, sec. X. 
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Manapura, modern Man in the Satara district. In tlie Pandararigapalli 
grantiil (No. 46) of his grandson Avidheya he is called the lord of the 
Kuntala country and is said to have harassed the kingdonis of Asmaka 
and Vidarbha. We have no information about the contemporary ruler 
of the Asmaka country, which comprised the territory along the bank 
of the Godavari, but the ruler of Vidarbha must have been Vindhya- 
sena of the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty, whose king¬ 
dom was conterminous with that of the Rashtrakutas. In an Ajanta 
inscription (No. 25) this Vindhyasena also is said to have defeated the 
king of Kuntala. The war seems, therefore, to have continued for some 
time and did not apparently end in any decisive victory. 

Manahka was succeeded by his son Devaraja in c. a.d. 400. This 
prince is compared to Indra in several records of the dynasty, and, 
like the lord of gods, he seems to have been of an easy-going nature. 
During his reign the Rashhakiita kingdom came into the orbit of 
Gupta influence. The ambitious Gupta king Chandra-giipta II was 
gradually extending his power to the south. M stated before, he had 
probably deputed some trusted statesmen and officers to Vidarbha 
to help his daughter, the dowager queen Prabhavatl-gupla, in govern¬ 
ing her kingdom on behalf of her son Divakarasena, and one of these 
may have been the great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa. Tradition says that 
the poet was asked bv his royal patron to proceed to the court of 
the king of Kuntala and report the state of affairs there. From a 
passage cited by Kshemendra from the Kimtalesvaradaiifija^^^ of 
Kalidasa, we learn that the poet was at first received with scant 
courtesy at the Kuntala court, but he soon ingratiated himself with 
the king and stayed in Kuntala for some time. When he returned to 
UjjayinT, he reported to his patron that the king of Kuntala was 
.spending his days in enjoyment, leaving the task of governing the 

111 These plates describe Mananka as Kuntaldndm pnisaMid. D. C. Sircar takes 

Ibis evpression to mean that Mfinaiika was ‘the chastizei ol tbe KunIalas’! A'iini, 
he places Kuntala proper in the lieart of the Kanarese country v. ith V'anavasI (mo¬ 
dem BanavasI in the North Kanara district) as its capital. According to him, Kuntala 
came to signify the Southern M.aratha country only in later times with the exten¬ 
sion of the Kanarese empire VI, 88, n. 1; IIJQ. XXII, 2'32; .XXIII, 63 ff.). 

This is far from convincing. The most natural interpretation of the expression 
cited above would he that Maniinka was the ruler of the Kuntala cxnmtry. As for the 
original limits of Kuntala, .several literary and epigraphieal references .show th.it it 
included the upper and central valley of the Krishna {F,I. .XII, 133). Karhad, in S.Itur.a 
district, was included in Kuntala. ARIE (1^3-54), No. 189. On the other hand, 
VanavasI is found mentioned separately from Kuntala in early woiks. For further 
discussion of this que.stion, see SI, II, J.35 ff. 

112 According to Kshi'ineiulra’s account, Kiilidasa had to sit on the ground when 
he wa.s first introduced in the Kuntala court, an<l in a .spirited reply he justified his 
choice of the seat, Auchityavichdracharcha (NSP), 139 ff. 
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kingdom to the Gupta king, to which, we are told, the latter readily 
agreed. Perhaps the king of Kuntala was, like the Vakajaka Pravara- 
sena II, related to Chandra-gupta II. He was probably identical with 
the Rashtrakuta king Devaraja (c. a.d. 400-25). 113 
The patronage which Chandra-gupta II extended to both the 
Vakatakas and the Rashprakutas seems to have healed up old sores, 
and the two families soon became united by a matrimonial al^ance. 
The Vakataka prince Narendrasena married the Kuntala princess 
Ajjhitabhattarika,li4 who may have been the grand-daughter of 
Devaraja. 

Devaraja had three sons, Vibhuraja alias Manaraja,ll5 Avidheya and 
Bhavishya. All the three brothers ascended the throne and are said 
to have vanquished many kings, but we have no definite knowledge 
of the events of their reigns. Bhavishya was followed by his^ son Abhi- 
manyu (e. a.d. 470-90), who was probably a contemporary of the 
mighty Vakataka king Harishena. During his reign the old hostilities 
between the two royal families were revived. In the war which 
ensued, the Vakataka king emerged victorious as stated in an Ajanta 
inscription, and Abhimanyu was reduced to a state of vassalage. 
Abhimanyu^s son was probably the Kuntala king who conspired with 
other feudatories and treacherously attacked the voluptuous emperor 
of Vidarbha as stated in a narrative in the DasakumdracharitaM^ 
The Rashtrakuta family did not end with Abhimanyu’s successor. A 
copper-plate inscription,ll7 discovered at Gokak in the Belgaon dis¬ 
trict, mentions the Rashtrakuta Maharaja Dejja, who may have 
belonged to tliis very family. The record was issued when 845 years 
of the Aguptayika kings had expired. This date is shown to correspond 
to A.D, 532-33. Dejjamaharaja may, therefore, have been one of the 
successors of Abhimanyu. 

About this time the Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman I seems 
to have extended his swav to Southern Maharashtra.HS The Rashtra- 

J • • 


113 Two oilier identifications of this Kiintalesa which were previously proposed 
do not appear plausible after the discovery of this early Rashtrakuta kingdom in the 
upper Krishna valley. Ileras identified tliis Kuntalesa with the early Kadamba king 
Kakustha-varman (JBORS, XII, pt. iv), but the latter flourished somewhat later than 
Chandra-gupta II (See SSD, 233; IHQ, IX, 197). Krishnaswami Aiyangar and 
Altekar identified him with the Vakataka l?ravarasena II (NHIP, VI, 110). This 
view also is untenable, because this Vakataka king never ruled over Kuntala. The 
V^atakas of the main branch had sometimes matrimonial connection with the kings 
of Kuntala and were, therefore, plainly different from' them (El, XXXVII, 16 If.). 

114 CII, V. 31. 

115 jEI, XXIX, 17 ff. 

116 BI, I. 1968. p. 182 ff. 

117 El. XXI, 289. 

118 Ibid., XXVII, 312 ff. 
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kiij:a kings ruling in Kuntala may have been obliged to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Vishnuku^dins for some time. The latter were, 
however, soon driven out of Southern Maliarashtra, where the Rash-* 
trakutas continued to flourish till the rise of the Early Chalukyas. 
Their subsequent history will be narrated in a later chapter. 

VI. THE KINGS OF DAKSHINA KOSALA 
1. The Dynasty of Sura 

We have little information about the early history of Dakshina 
Kosala comprising the districts of Durg, Raipur, Bilaspur and Sam- 
balpur, which bordered Vidarbha on the east. This country may have 
been included in the Satavahana empire; for a coinll^ of Apllaka, 
who figures in the Puranas as the eighth king of the dynasty, has 
been found at Balpur on the bank of the Mahanadl. The Satavahana 
yoke must have been very light; for we find no mention of their suze¬ 
rainty in two early records found in Chhattisgarh. One of these is 
inscribed on a rock at Gunji in the former Sakti State and refers itself 
to the reign of king Kumaravara-datta.120 Jt records some mahddanas 
of a thousand cows each, made by certain ministers of the king at the 
Rishabha-tirtha, which, from ancient times, has been famous for its 
sanctity. 121 This inscription may be referred to the beginning of the 
Christian era on palaeographic grounds. Another inscription, inscrib¬ 
ed in slightly later characters on a yupa or sacrificial post, was dis¬ 
covered at Kirari in the Bilaspur district. 122 It mentioned some king 
and his ministers, but owing to the unfortunate peeling off of the sur¬ 
face of the wooden post, most of the names have been lost. 

According to the Puranas, a dynasty of nine powerful kings called 
Meghas flourished in Kosala, i.e. Southern Kosala or Chhattisgarh. 
They may be identical with the Maghas, who seem to have ruled 
from Bandhogarh. Their history has been given elsewhere. 

The next mention of Kosala occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion in connection with the southern conquests of Samudra-gupta. 
Like several other kings of the south, Mahendra, the ruler of Kosala, 
was defeated and taken captive, but was graciou.sly reinstated by the 
Gupta Emperor. The descendants of Mahendra may have continued 
to rule in Chhattisgarh for some generations as feudatories of the 


119 JRASB (Num. Suppl.), 93 IF. 

120 El, XXVII, 48 fF. 

121 This ttrtha is mentioned in the Aranyakaparvan of the Motidbhdrato {ABORT}, 
83, 10. 

122 El, XMII. 152 ff. 
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Guptas, but we have no records of their reigns except perhaps the 
Araiig plate dated c. 182 (a.d. 501-2).i23 
The Araiig plate mentions the following six generations of rulers, 
viz Sura, Dayita(varman) I, Bibhishana, BhTmasena I, Dayitavar- 
man II, and BhTmasena II. Sura, the founder of the dynasty, may 
have flourished in the period a.d. 350-75, He may, therefore, have 
been the successor of the afore-mentioned Mahendra. He is probably 
identical with Suryaghosha,l24 who, in a stone inscription at Araiig, 
is said to have built a temple of Sugata or Buddha, being convinced 
of the transitoriness of the world at the premature death of his son ^ 
who had fallen from the top of his palace. 125 

Sura (or Suryaghoslia) and some of his successors may have ac¬ 
knowledged the suzeraiiitv of the Guptas, an indication of which is 
furnished by the introduction of the Gupta Era in Chhattisgarh. But 
when the power of the Guptas declined in the second half of the fifth 
century a.d., the)’ seems to have transferred their allegiance to the 
Vakatakas; for the king of Kosala is mentioned among the rulers who 
honoured the imperial commands of the Vakataka Narendrasena' (a.d. 
450-65). This king was probably BhTmasena I. Two generations later, 
the Vakataka Emperor Harishena, who had iiicoqiorated Northern 
Vidarbha in his own dominion after the death of PrithivTshena H, 
invaded Kosala, probably in the course of his campaign against 
Kalihga and Andhra. The contemporary ruler, who was probably 
BhTmasena H, had to submit and to pay tribute to the victorious Em¬ 
peror. He continued, however, to use the Gupta Era in his records, 
which his suzerain may not have objected to as in the case of the 
Uchchakalpa kings. 

The capital of these kings was probably SrTpura, about 20 miles 
north-east of Araiig, in the Raipur district. It still shows considerable 
ruins of ancient temples and contains several inscriptions. 

2. The Kings of Sarabhapura 

Soon after the issue of the Araiig plate, BhTmasena H seems to 
have been overthrown by Jayaraja of the Sarabhapura dynasty. The 
founder of this family which ruled in South Kosala for some genera¬ 
tions was Sarabha. His date is approximately settled by the mention 

123 This date was read as o. 282 hy Hiialal (El, IX, 345). This reading has 
been supiwrted by D. C. Sircar (IIIQ, XXII, 65). The palaeographic evidence as 
well as the form of the first symbol of the date shows, however, that the correct read¬ 
ing of the date is as given above, For further discussion, see BDCRI, VIII, 47 ff. 

124 Sura in Sanskrit means also the Sun. 

125 JR AS, 1960, p. 624 ff. Il.arira|a of the Sfira-vam.'Sa, whose copper-plates 
have been found in Banaras, may have been a later member of this royal family. 
PAIOC, 1943-44, pp. 590 ff. ■ 
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of his dau^ter s son Goparaja in the Eran stone pillar inscription of 
Bhanu-gupta, dated g. 191 (a.d. 510-11). Sarabha may have flourish¬ 
ed about A.D. 460. He founded the city "of Sarabhapura which he 
made his capital. This city has not been definitely located, but it 
may be identical with Sarabhgarh in the former Gangapur State in 
Orissa. Sarabha was succeeded by his son Narendra (c. a.d. 470-90), 
who is mentioned in two recently discovered grants—one at Pipar- 
dula in the former State of Sarangarh and the other at Kurud in the 
Raipur district. 

Prasannamatra, who is the next known king, must have flourished 
not long after Narendra and may have been his immediate successor. 
He is known from his rare silver coins as well as from the records of 
his successors. He founded the city of Prasannapura, which has not 
yet been located. He had two sons, Jayaraja and Manamatra alias 
Durgaraja. The former, who succeeded him. extended his kingdom 
westwards and overthrew Bhimasena H of Srlpura. It seems that there 
was a division of the kingdom after his death. His son Pravara I, 
known from the Mallar plates of his brother Vyaghraraja, ruled from 
Prasannapura, while his brother Manamatra and nephew Sudeva- 
raja had their capital at S'arabhapura. Several land-grants of Sudeva- 
raja have been found in the Raipur district and the former State of 
Sarangarh. He seems to have shifted his capital later to SrTpura on 
the MahanadT. His brother Pravararaja H is the last-known member 
of this family. He seems to have been supplanted in c. a.d. 530 by 
Indrabala H, who had been serving his brother as Mahdsamanta and 
Sarvddhikdrddhikrita. This Indrabala founded the Somavam^I dyiiasty 
in Dakshina Kosala, to whose history we shall now turn. 

3. The Pdnduvamsls or Somavam^is of Mekala and Kosala 

The SomavaihsTs of Kosala were also known as Panduvam^Ts; but 
there was an earlier PanduvamsI family ruling in the neighbouring 
country of Mekala (or Mekala), i.e. the region near the Amarkantak 
hills. A copper-plate grant (No, 63) of the PanduvamsTs of Mekala was 
found at Bamhani in the Sohag|)ur tahsil of Baghelkhand. It gives 
the nanies of four members of the family, viz Jayabala, his son Vatsa- 
raja, his son Mahdrdja Nagabala, and his son Maharaja Bharata or 
Bharatabala, otherwise called India. While the first two kings have 
not been called Mahdrdja and were apparently petty chiefs, Naga¬ 
bala and Bharatabala have, besides the royal title, the epithets 
paramamdheSvara, paramahrahmanya, and porama-devatadhidaivata- 
viSesha. Lc4capraka!>a, queen of Bharatabala, is described as a princess 
of Kosala. The suggestion that she was bom in the family of the 
PanduvamsTs of South Kosala is improbable in view of the late date 
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of the Panduvamsi occupation of that country. The palaeography of 
the Bamhani record suggests that the afore-mentioned rulers of the 
Panduvamsa in Mekala ruled in the fifth century, when South Ko- 
sala was under other kings. She may have been the daugliter of BibhI- 
shana of the Sura dynasty mentioned above (p. 156). 

Bharatabala alias Indra (or Indrabala I), who issued the Bamhani 
plates, was probably a feudatory of the Vakataka Narendraseha. It 
is possible that he was related to the Panduvamsi or Somavamsi 
kings who ruled in South Kosala with Srlpura as their capital in the 
sixth century a.d. The connecting links between the two families are 
not yet definitely known, but the following is suggested as a possible 
hypothesis. 

Indrabala (I) of Mekala was probably succeeded by Udayana, who 
may have been his son, in c. a.d. 490.126 He is named in several re¬ 
cords of his descendants. He was a valiant and ambitious prince, who, 
taking advantage of the tottering condition of the Gupta Empire, 
made bold incursions in the north, and for a time succeeded in ex¬ 
tending his sway as far as Kalanjara, the famous fort in die Banda 
district, where he erected a temple of Bhadresvara. He was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Indrabala (II) in c. a.d. 515. Shortly after, the latter 
seems to have been ousted from Mekala by the Parivrajaka Maharaja 
Hastin, who spread his power to die D^iala country before a.d. 517. 
Indrabala then moved to South Kosala, where he ruled as Mahasd- 
manta and Sarvddhikdrddhikrita under Sudevaraja. Occupying a 
position of power and vantage as he did, he must have found it easy 
to overthrow Sudevaraja’s brodier Pravararaja not long after his 
accession. 

Indrabala H seems to have ruh'd as an independent king in Chha- 
ttisgarh for some time. lie was probablv the founder of the town 
Indrapura which is mentioned as the headquarters of a territorial 
division in a mutilated inscription at Kharod in the Bilaspur district. 
Indrabala’s son Isanadeva built the temple of Lakshmanesvara (now 
Lakhnesvara) at Kharod and endowed it with the gift of some vil¬ 
lages. Lsanadeva’s brother Nannadeva was ruling when the temple of 
Sugata (Buddha), originally erected by Suryaghosha at Arang, was 
repaired. Himself a devout worshipper of Siva, he erected several 
temples dedicated to that god under the name of Nannesvara.127 

126 The relation of Udayana to Indrabala (I) of Mekala is nqj; definitely known, 
but as the former’s son bore the same name as the latter, and grandsons are usually 
named after their grandfather. It is conjectured that Udayana was the son of 
Indrabala (I). 

127 The correct reading of the second half of the verse in 11. 4 and 5 of the 

Siipur stone inscription edited by Kielhom (IA, XVIII, 180) is probably as follows: 
purnnoth t^unneh}ar-akkyalr~ya§~chdkar-orvciih Siv-alayail}. ^ 
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Nannadeva’s son Tivaradeva is known from three copper-plate 
grants—discovered at Bonda in the Raigarh district, Rajim in the 
Raipm district and Baloda in the former Phulzar zamindari—all in¬ 
cluded in Chhattisgarh. All these grants are written in a florid style 
and, in their formal part, use an expression which occurs invariably 
in the grants of the kings of Sarabhapura.iss This clearly indicates 
that the Somavamiis were the successors and not the predecessors of 
the latter kings. 

Tivaradeva claims to have obtained the five mahasabdas and to be 
the ruler of the entire Kosala country. In the Adhbhar plates of his 
son Nannaraja II he is described as the lord of Utkala and other 
mandalas also. Unlike his predecessors, he was a devotee of Vishnu. 

Soon after his accession, Tivaradeva seems to have suffered a crush¬ 
ing defeat at the hands of the Vishnukundin emperor, Madliava- 
varman I. The latter penetrated as far as TIvaradeva’s capital Sripura, 
which he occupied for some time.i29 TIvaradeva’s grants contain no 
clear indication of his acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the Vish- 
nukundins. Perhaps the reference to his acquisition of the five mahd- 
sahdcis in all his grants is an indication of his feudatory status. It is 
noteworthy that the expression is omitted in the grants of his suc¬ 
cessors. 

Tivaradeva was succeeded by his son Nannaraja II, who is des¬ 
cribed in the Adhbhar plates as the lord of the entire Kosala country. 
Like his father, he was a devotee of Vishnu. As the Adhbhar plates 
are not dated, we do not know the period of his rule. 

Tivaradeva had a valiant younger brother named Chandra-gupta, 
who always fought in the vanguard of his battles. The latter’s son 
Harsha-gupta succeeded his cousin Nannaraja in c. a.d. 580. He was 
a brave, religious-minded and liberal prince. He married Vasata, the 
daughter of king Siirya-varman, who is described as bom in the family, 
of the Varmans ‘great on account of their supremacy over Maga- 
dha’.l30 The identity of this Surya-varraan has been a matter of con¬ 
troversy, but the probable view seems to be that he was identical 
with the homonymous Maukhari prince who rebuilt a temple of Siva 
in A.D. 555, during the reign of his father T^ana-varman. 

Harsha-gupta sems to have died soon after his accession, leaving 
behind the boy prince Siva-gupta, who succeeded him in c. a.d. 595. 
On account of his/ marvellous skill in archery even in his boyhood, 
Siva-gupta was known by the second name of Balarjuna.l^i This king 
had a long reign of nearly 60 years. His mother^Vasata, who was a 

128 El, XXn, 17, n. 5. 

129 See below, Sect X. 

130 El XI, 192 ff. 

131 lA, XVm, 180 5. 
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religious-minded lady, seems to have greatly influenced him. She led 
a fife of piety, observing fasts and austeritie.s, but she took active 
interest in the affairs of the State. She is said to have brought back 
the Krita-yuga on earth by checking all evil. Harsha-gupta, her hus¬ 
band, was, like his uncle Tivaradeva, a devotee of Vishnu. Vasata 
shared his religious faith and caused a lofty brick-temple of* Vishnu 
to be erected at the capital of SrTpura. 

Siva-gupta was himself a devotee of Siva, but following the noble 
tradition of Indian kings, he held the scales even in the case of all 
religions and creeds of his realm. He made grants both to the Bud- 
dliist Sanghas and Hindu gods.132 

Siva-gupta ruled from c. a.d. 595 to 655.133 He was therefore the 
king of Kosala who had to submit to the mighty Pulakesin H. It was 
probably during his reign that South Kosala was visited by Hiuen 
Tsang, who has left us an interesting account of the king and the 
country. ‘This country’, says the Chinese pilgrim, ‘was more than 6,000 
U in circuit, was surrounded by mountains and was a succession of 
woods and marshes, its capital being above 40 li in circuit. The soil of 
the country was rich and fertile, the people were prosperous, tall of 
stature, and black in colour, the king was a Kshatiiva by birth, a Bud¬ 
dhist in religion, and of noted benevolence.’i3-l The description fits 
the kingdom of Siva-gupta very well, ^iva-gupta was undoubtedlv a 
Kshatriya as the family in which he was born traced its descent from 
Pandu, the father of the epic heroes, Panclavas. He was not a Bud¬ 
dhist as stated by Hiuen Tsang, but his Mallur plates show that he 
liberally patronized Buddhism, which may have misled the Chinese 
traveller into thinking that he was a -Buddhist by persuasion. Hi.'? 
capital SrTpura answers to the bcaiings and description of the capital 
of Kosala given by Hiuen Tsang.13'5 

The history of South Kosala after the death of Siva-gupta is enve¬ 
loped in obscurity. Siva-gupta had a brother named Ranakesarin,l-36 
but whether he or some one else succeeded Siva-gupta is not known. 
Perhaps soon after Siva-gupta's death, the kingdom was invaded bv 
the Nalas, who ruled over the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh and 
the adjoining territory. A stone inscription of the dynasty discovered 
at Rajim, which on palaeographic grounds can be referred to the 
eighth century a.d., mentions three Nala kings. The Nalas seem, 

122 El, XXIII, 120; PAJOC (Banaras), XIT, .59.5. 

133 For thn date of the commencement of hf.s reign, see El, XXXV, 03. 

134 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, 200. 

, 135 The capital of South Kosala, dcscrihcd hy Hiuen Tsang, has been variously 
located at Wairagarh, Chanda and Bhandak. For the view stated here, see El, XXIII, 
118 ff. 

136 He i? mentioned in the Sirpur stone inscription of Vasat5. El, XI, 191. 
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therefore, to have ousted the Somavamsis from Chhattisgarh and 
driven them to the east. The rule of the Somavamsis seems thus to 
have lasted in Chhattisgarh for about a hundred and twenty-five 
years {c. a.d. 530-655). 

VII. THE NALAS OF PUSIIKARI 

The Puranas mention the dynasty of the Nalas ruling in Kosala 
i.e. South Kosala. According to the Vishnupurana,^^'^ as many as nine 
kings of this dynasty reigned. The location of their kingdom was, 
however, uncertain before the discovery of their stone inscriptions, 
copper plates and coins during the last forty years. 

The earliest stone inscription (No. 80) of this dynasty has been 
discovered at Podagarh in the Vizagapatam district of the Andhra 
State. Gold coins of three early kings have been found at Edenga in 
the adjoining Kondegaon tahsil of the Bastar district in Ma^ya 
Pradesh.138 The south-eastern portion of Kosala, comprising the Bas* 
tar district and the adjoining territory, seems to have been their 
home province. This part of the country is even now covered with 
dense, almost impenetrable, forest. Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
(Great Forest), whom Samudra-gupta subjugated after Mahendra of 
Dakshina Kosala, probably belonged to the Nala dynasty.t39 He may 
have been ruling about a.d. 340. We have no knowledge of the subse¬ 
quent history of this dynasty for about a hundred years, but from 
some gold coins discovered in the Bastar district we know of three 
early kings of this family, namely, Varaha, Bhavadatta and Arthapati. 
They seem to have flourished in this order. Nothing is known about 
Varaha, but his successor Bhavadatta signalized his regin by a daring 
incursion into the Vakataka territory and advanced as far as Nandi- 
vardhana, the earlier capital of the main branch of the Vakatakas, 
which he occupied for some time. A copper-plate inscription (No. 78), 
recording a grant of land which Bhavadatta made during his pilgri¬ 
mage at Prayaga, was issued from Nandivardhana bv his son Artha- 
patrl^O The Vakatakas also admit this disaster to their arms at the 
close of Narendrasena’s reign. The latter’s son PrithivTshena II, how¬ 
ever, soon retrieved the situation. He drove out the Nalas from Vidar- 
bha. They then retreated to their former capital Pushkarl. A subse¬ 
quent grant (No. 79) of Arthapati dated in the seventh regnal year is 

137 DKA, 51. n. 23. 

138 JNSI. I, 29 ff.; SI, III, 97 ff. 

139 CII, III, 7. 

140 The editor of the plates took Arthapati in 11. 21-22 as r^faring^ to Bhava- 
datta-vannan himself, but the coins show that the two were different, JNSI, I, 33. 
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issued from the capital of Pushkarl.141 Some time later Pritliivishena 11 
seems to have invaded the Nala kingdom and devastated the capitaj 
PushkarJ./ Ultimately, Skanda-varman, another son of Bhavadatta, 
resettled the capital and restored the glory of the family as stated in 
the Podagarh inscription.142 

The subsequent history of the Nalas can be briefly told here.^ After 
their crushing defeat by the Vakatakas, they seem to have confined 
themselves to their home province. They sufFered another disastrous 
defeat at the hands of Kirti-varman I some time in the latter half of 
the sixth century a.d. The Chalukya king is called ‘the night of des¬ 
truction to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas’.l-is The Nalas were 
not, however, exterminated any more than the Mauiyas or the Ka- 
dambas. Like tlie kings of Kosala and Kaliiiga, they must have sub¬ 
mitted to Pulakesin II also, but tliey found a favourable opportunity 
for the expansion of their power when the Chalukva kingdom was 
overrun by the Pallavas at the end of Pulakesin’s reign. They invaded 
the kingdom of the Somavamsis, whom they drove to the east. A 
stone inscriptioni43a of about the eighth century a.d., still exist¬ 
ing at Rajim in the Raipur district, mentions three kings of the Nala 
dynasty, viz Prithviraja, Viruparaja, and Vilasatuiiga. It records the 
erection, by Vilasatuiiga, of a lofty temple of Vishnu which is pro¬ 
bably identical with that at Rajim now dedicated to RajTvalochana. 

The Nalas seem to have ruled in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts 
till the ninth century a.d. when they were ousted by a branch of the 
Kalachuris of Tripurl which established itself in Chhattisgarh. 

VIII. THEANANDAS 

The Brihatphalayanas, who succeeded the Ikshvakus in the lower 
Krishna valley, were overthrown by the Anandas. The founder of 
this family was the king Kandara, who founded the town of Kandara- 
pura and made it his capital. No record of this king has been dis¬ 
covered so far, but a much defaced inscription (No. 81) mentioning 
his daughter was found at Chezarla, west of Guntur. Only two other 
princes of this dynasty are known from their copper-plate grants, viz 
Attivarman (or Hasti-varman) who issued the Gorantlu plates (No. 82) 
and Damodara-varman who issued the Mattepad plates (No. 83). The 

141 El, XXVTII, 12 If. Arthapati was not the grandson of Bhavadatta-varman 
as supposed by D. C. Sircar (El, XXVIII, 13). Tlie grant was made for the religions 
merit of his father (Bhavadatta), not his grandfather. See lines 21-24 of the gr^int. 
Aryaka in line 24 ol the Riddhapnr plates (El, XIX, 163' means the father, not the 
^apdfather. 

142 El, XXI, 153 S. 

143 El, VI, 1 ff. 

143a Ibid., XXVI, 48 ff. 
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former performed the exceedingly costly mahadana Hiranyagarbha 
several times. Damodara-varnian, vi^hose father is credited with a simi¬ 
lar performance, may have been his son. 144 Both these kings claimed 
descent from the ancient sage Ananda. Their grants are written in 
Sanskrit or a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit and in characters of 
about the fourth century a.d. The villages granted by them were 
situated in the Guntur district. Attivarman was a devotee of Siva, 
but his son Damodara-varman changed over to Buddhism. Kandara- 
pura where these kings ruled is still unidentified. 

The Anandas probably flourished in the first half of the fourth 
century a.d. and seem to have been overthrown by their neighbours, 
the Salaiikayanas when they extended their sway to the south of the 
Krishna, 

IX. THE SALA1<IKAYANAS 

In the Andhra country which lay between the lower courses of the 
Godavari and the Krishna, there flourished the ancient dynasty of 
the Salaiikayanas, They seem to have held this territory as early as the 
second centur)' a.d.; for Ptolemy, who flourished in c. a.d. 140, men¬ 
tions Salakenoi, usually identified with this royal family. 145 galarika- 
yana was an ancient sage, and as many as four gotras of this name 
with different pravaras are known The ganapatha, ascribed to Panini, 
mentions ^alahkaijanaka as the country of the ^alankayanas,i46 
which may have been situated in the north-west. The Kdsika, an an¬ 
cient commentary on the sutras of Panini, probably knew of the 
Salaiikayana kings; for in an illustration to Panini’s sCiira II.1.6 it 
states that the Salankayanas conducted themselves as true Kshatri- 

y as. 147 

Seven kings of this line are known. They all ruled from Vehgl 
which some scholars identify with Benagouron mentioned by Ptolemy 
as an important town in the country of Salckenoi.148 The earliest of 
these mlers was Deva-varman, who may haye flourished about a.d. 
300. His grant is written in early characters and in the Prakrit lan¬ 
guage. He performed an Asvamedha sacrifice and seems, therefore, 

144 SSD, 59. 

145 PlIAI, 1938, p. 341. n. 1. 

146 See the rajanyaJi gana refened to in Piijinl. IV, 2. 53. 

147 See Kdsika on Paijini II. 1. 6., sa-ksJuitraih Sdlankayanandm, which is ex¬ 
plained to mean that the warlike spirit befitted the Salahtayanas. The illustration does 
not occur in the earlier grammatical work, the Mahdhhashya of Patanjali, and may 
have been suggested by some heroic deeds of the Salahkayanas in a period before 
the seventh century a.d. The illustration also shows that the Salahkayanas were re¬ 
garded as Kshatriyas. 

148 SSD, 71 ff. 
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to have ruled over a fairly extensive territcwry. The next known king 
is Hasti-varman I, who is mentioned in the copper-plate grants (Nos. 
87 and 89) of his great-grandsons Skanda-varman and Nandi-varman 
II. He is probably identical with the homonymous ruler of Vehgi who, 
together with some other rulers of the South, was defeated and after¬ 
wards reinstated by Samudra-gupta. Hasti-varman was a powerful 
ruler; for he is said to have obtained victory in several battles. Though 
he had to submit to the mighty Gupta emperor, he seems to have 
soon thrown off his yoke; for none of his descendants are known to 
have used tlie Gupta"Era, which was one of the visible signs of Gupta 
supremacy. 

Hasti-varman I was succeeded by his son Nandi-varman I whose 
grant written in Prakrit has been discovered at Kanukollu in the 
Krishna district (No. 85). He had two sons, Hasti-varman H and 
Ghanda-varmaii. The fonner, who appears to have succeeded him, is 
known from his own Penugonda plates and the Kanukollu plates 
(second set) granted by his son Skanda-varman. In the fonner he is 
described as a hundred years old, which is understood by some scho¬ 
lars to be literally true. Like other similar expressions occurring in 
other grants, however, it indicates only a pious wish that he would 
be long-lived. He receives only conventional praise in the grant of 
Skanda-varman. The latter, who succeeded him, was a favourite of 
his grandfather Nandi-varman I as he is mentioned as bdlaka-mahd- 
rdja in the grant (No. 85). Skanda-varman granted some land in the 
district of Kudrahara, which mav be identical with Kudurahara men¬ 
tioned in a grant of the Brihatphalayana king Jaya-varman.t49 Skanda- 
varman seems, therefore, to have extended his power south of the 
Krishna and overthrown the Ananda king who was ruling over that 
territory. •'’0 

Skanda-vaiTnan probably died childless as he appears to have been 
succeeded by his uncle Chanda-varman. This prince is said to have 
exacted submission from his feudatories, which seems to indicate 
that he had a fairly extensive kingdom. He was followed by Nandi- 
varman II, who also made a grant of land in the afore-mentioned 
vishatja of Kudr^ara. He is described as the eldest son of his 
father,151 but the names of his younger brothers are not known. 

Nearly all the grants of these kings were issued from Vehgi, which 

149 lA, V, 176. The correct reading of the territorial division is Kudrahara as 
stated by Hultzsch. EJ, IX, 58. 

150 The inscriptions of Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varman record grants of 
land in the KudrahSra-vishaya, which was previously under the rule of the Ananda 
kings. 

151 JAHRS, I, 101, 
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was evidently their capital. They were devotees of the god Chitra- 
ratha. Some take this god to be identical with the Sun and others 
witli Siva. The seal of their copper-plate charters bears the figure of 
Nandi, which supports the latter view. Besides, Deva-varman calls 
himself parama-mdhesvara, a fervent devotee of Mahesvara (Siva). 
His descendant Nandi-varman II, however, is described as parama- 
bhdgavata, which indicates his devotion to Vishnu, though he men¬ 
tions his family deity Chitraratha in the beginning of his grant. It 
may be noted in this connection that he made his Pedda-Vengi grant 
(No. 90) in honour of Vishnu, whom he describes as the lord of the 
three worlds. 

All the grants of the Salaiikayanas, so far discovered, arc dated in 
regnal years which aflford no clue to the period in which they flou¬ 
rished. But the contemporaneity of one of them, viz Hasti-varman I, 
with Samudra-gupta, indicates that they must have flourished in the 
period a.d. 300-500. Towards the close of the fifth century a.d. Hari- 
shena, the mighty Vakataka emperor, raided the Andhra country and 
defeated its ruler who was probably a Salarikayana. He seems to have 
deposed him and given the kingdom to the Vishnukundin king 
Maharaja Govinda-varman.l52 SMahkayanas thus disappear from the 
stage of history about a.d. 500. 

X. THE VISHNUKUNPINS 

The founder of the Vishnukundin dynasty was Vikramendra I.^^^ 
He seems to have been ruling south of the Krishna, probably as a 
feudatory of the Salahkayanas; for even in the record of his grand¬ 
son he is not given the title of Maharaja. The family derived its name 
from the town and fort of Vinhukonda in the Krishna district, about 
50 miles south of the Krishna, which may have been its original capi¬ 
tal. Vikramendra’s son Govinda-varman I seems to have risen into 
prominence as he is the first king of this family who assumed the 
title Maharaja. The real founder of Vi.shnukundin power, however, 
was Govinda-varman s son Madhava-varman I alias Janasraya. He 
married a Vakataka princessi54 who might have been a daughter or 
some near relative of Harishena. 

Madhava-varman I is credited with the performance of as many 


152 See below, Sect. X. 

153 The Rilombitru plates (JAURS, VI, 17 ff.) which mention this prince 
give his name as Vikramahendra which appears to be a mistake for Vikramendra, a 
name borne by two other kings of this d^masty. It is well known that in India grand¬ 
sons are named after their grandfather. There was a third Vikramendra-varman in 
this line who w.is a grandson oi the second piincc' of that name. 

154 The Chikkulla plate's (El, IV, 19-3 if.) st.rte that hi.s son VikTamendrS- 
varman’s birth was graced by the two families Vishnnkup<Jin and Vaka^:aka, 
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V as eleven Asvameclhas, a thousand Agnishtomas as well as several 
other Vedic sacrifices such as Baliusuvarna, Pundarlka, Purushame- 
dha, Vajapeya, Rajasiiya, Prajapatya and o^ers. He also performed 
the costly mahddana Hiranyagarbha. The performance of so many 
Asvamedhas indicates wide extension of his dominion. During his 
time he seems to have become the undisputed master of the Deccan. 
The political condition in the Deccan in the first half of the Sixth 
century a.d, was also favourable for his phenomenal rise; for the Trai- 
kutakas and the Vakatakas were then passing into oblivion, while 
the Kalachuris and the Early Chalukyas had not yet appeared on the 
horizon. Maclhava-varman may have reinstated Ilarishena’s grandson 
on the throne of Vidarbha for some time as suggested in the Dasa- 
kuindracharita.^^^ Later, he may have occupied the country himself. 
He seems to have soon extended his suzerainty to Western Maharash¬ 
tra and possibly to Karnataka also. This is indicated by the finds of 
Vishnukundin coins in the excavations at Paunar in the Wardha 
district and at Nevasa in the Ahmadnagar district.156 Madhava- 
varman’s own rule in Southern Maharashtra is indicated by his grant 
of the village Retturaka, modem Retare-budruk, in the Sataiii dis¬ 
trict.157 Ills attempt to penetrate farther to the South may have met 
with strong opposition from the powerful Chalukya king Pulakesin I, 
who is known to have performed an Asvamedha sacrifice before 
Saka 465 (a.d. 543).158 

Madhava-varman’s invasion of South Kosala can be inferred from 
the description in his grants (Nos. 87 and 88j. He is said to have 
sported in company, or delighted the hearts, of beautiful ladies in 
the city of Trivara.15^1 This Trivara is probably identical with Tivara- 
deva of the SomavamsI dynastv, who was ruling from Sripura in 
Dakshina Kosala. 

Madhava-varman seems also to have invaded the newly founded 
kingdom of the Eastern Gahgas, north of the Godavari; for he made 


155 SI, I, 1938, pp. 182 ff. See Appendix I. 

156 Paunar Excavations (Vaj^pur Univeisity), 13. S. B. Deo pointed out that 
they were also found in the excavations at Nevasa, but were wrongly ascribed to the 
PcUlacas, Ibid., 13, n. 4. 

157 El, XXVII, 513 ff. Tlie first plate of this grant which may have contained 
the name and de.scription of the royal family is lost, but the fragmentary description 
of the sacrifices performed by Madhava-vamian is, so far as it goes, in keeping with 
the description of the suciifices of Madhava-varman I and, on palaeographic grounds, 
the record can be referred to the fifth or sixth century a.d. In view of the statement 
in the Ipur plates and the finds of Vishnukupdin coins at Nevasa it appears very pro¬ 
bable that the grant was made by Madhava-varman I. 

158 El XXII, 4. 

159 Ibid., XXII, 19; SI, I, 1968, pp. 237 ff. 
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one of the grants after he had crossed the Godavari for conquering 
the eastern region.160 

Madhava-varman suflEered a disastrous defeat at the hands of the 
MaUkliari king Isana-varman when the latter invaded Andhra. He 
opposed him with thousands of rutting elephants. 101 He was, how¬ 
ever, defeated and had probably to agree to pay tribute, but he soon 
threw off the yoke of the distant Maukhari emperor. 

Madhava-varman I had a long reign of about 50 years. He seems 
to have ruled from c. a.d. 475 to 525. He had three sons, Deva-varman, 
Manchynna-bhattaraka and Vikramendra-varman, all of whom seem 
to have predeceased him. After his death his extensive kingdom was 
divided between his grandsons. Madhava-varman II, the son of Deva- 
varman, is said to have ruled over the western provinces from Trikuta 
near Nasik to Malaya in Karnataka.102 But he was soon dispossessed 
of this territory; for the Kalachuris occupied Northern Maharashtra 
and Vidarbha, the Rashtrakutas regained power in Southern Maha- 
rashtra,l0'l while the Chalukyas extended their sway over Karnataka 
and even raided distant countries .101 The Vishnukundin dominion 
came, tlrerofore, again to be confined to the Andhra country. 

Indra-varman a/ias Indrabhattaraka-varmaii,i65 the son of Vikrameii- 
dra-varman, who succeeded his grandfather in the east, continued his 
hostilities with the Eastern Gaiigas. The Godavari plates of Prithivl- 
mula state that his suzerain, the Adhiraja Indra, who probably be¬ 
longed to the Eastern Gahga dynasty, fought in company with other 
chiefs who had united to overthrow a certain Indrabhattaraka .100 The 
latter’s identity has been a matter of keen controversy, but the prob¬ 
able view seems to be lhat he is identical with the homonymous 
Vishnukundin king who was the grandson and successor of Madhava- 
varman I. This Indra-varman had a long rcigii of about 30 years and 
may be referred to a.d. 525-55. His adversary may have been Indra- 

160 JAimS, VI, 17 ff. 

161 El. XIV, 117. 

162 There is no tlouhl a hill named Trikuta in the Guntur di.stjict in Andhra, hut 
Malaya is not so well knowm in that part of the country. Besides, there is no point 
in describing a king as the lord of Trikuta and Malaya unless these hills were well 
known. On the other hand, Trikuta and Malaya are famous hills in the western part 
of South India. 

163 Govinda who invaded the country to the south of the Bhuna at the time of 
Pulak(‘.sin’s accession piuh.rhly belonged to the R.'ishtrakul.i dynasty. El, XXXVH, 18. 

164 Idle Cliiilukya king Kliti-varnian I is describerl as ‘the night of destruction to 
the Nalas’, who were ruling to the north of the Andhra kingdom. 

165 lie is calh d Indra-varman in the RamatTrtham plates (ET, 133 ff.) and Indra- 
bha({.iraka-varnian in tin* Chikkulla plates (El, IV, 183 ff.), 

166 JBBRAH, XVI, 114. 
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varman I of the early Gaiiga dynasty, who was mling in the Gahga 
year 39 (a.d. 537-38).167 

Indra-varman was succeeded by his son Vikramendra-varman II. 
His Chikkulla plates are dated in the tenth regnal year. His recently 
discovered Tummalagudcm plates record his grant (jf the village 
Irundera to the Buddhist vihara Indrapura. They arc dated in the 
eleventh regnal year and also in the iSaka year 488 (a.d. 556). This 
Saka date has proved v('ry important in fixing the chronology of the 
Vishnukundins. The grant mentions one Madhavaraja, who is pro¬ 
bably identical with his brother Madhava-varman (HI). It seems that 
Vikramendra-varman H died without an\' male issue and was suc¬ 
ceeded ]jy Madhava-varman. Another set of Tummalagiidem plates, 
which also has recently come to light, Tiientinns Govinda-varman (H), 
the son and successor of Madhava-vaiman (HI). It is dated in the 
37.h regnal vear, and records the grant of another village to the same 
Buddhist vihara. 

These two new grants arc verv important for the chronology of the 
Vishnukundins. Vikramendra-varman H’s last known date is 3aka 
488 (a.d. 566). We do not know how long Madhava-varman HI reign¬ 
ed, but his son and successor Govinda-\'arman II ruled for at least 37 
years. Adding 37 to a.d. 566, wc get a.d. 603. Vikramendra-varman II, 
Madliava-varman III and Govinda-varman H must have reigned for 
some years more than what wo learn from their own or their suc¬ 
cessors’ grants. So Govinda-varman IT was probablv the Vishnukun- 
din king who was defeated and deposed b^' Pulake.sin IT in circa a.d. 
615. The battle was fought near the Kunala (modern Kollcru) lake, 
where the Andhra king opposed him with his trr)op of elephants 
which had covered all space.1^8 Pulake.sin IT placed his younger 
brother Vishnuvardhana on the throne of VehgT.169 

The Vishnukundins called themselves parama-rndhesvara, i.e. fer¬ 
vent devotees of Mahesvara. Their family deity was SrTparvata- 
svamin, the lord of JsrTparvata, which is plainly identical with the 
well known Sri.saila in the Kurnool district. None of the grants known 
so far mentions anv capital of the Vishntikimdins. Their predecessors, 
the Salahkayanas, ruled from VehgT, and the decisive battle in which 
they suffered a crushing defeat was fought at the Kunala lake, which 
is only a few miles from VehgT. The Eastern Chalukvas, who succeed¬ 
ed them, also made the same place the seat of their government. It 

167 El, XXV, pp 281 ff. Tlic Gaiiga era probably commenced on Cliaitra .su. di I 
in A.D. 498. SI, IV, 1152 fF. 

168 El. VI, 1 ff. 

169 Then* is a .sharp difFeronco of opinion among scholars regarding the genealogy 
and chronology of the Vishnnbundins. For a different vie\v, cf. EDA, Bk^^IV. (Ed.) 
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seems probable, therefore, that Vehgl was the capital of the Vishnu- 
kundins also. 

"XI. THE EARLY KINGS OF KALINGA 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta shows tliat there 
were four or five petty stales in Kaliiiga about the middle of the 
fourth century a.d. Only two of these are known from inscriptions, 
viz Pishtapura and Devarashtra, Pishtapura is identical ^vith Pitha- 
puram, a few miles north of Kakinada, Devarashtra seems to have 
comprised the territory near Vizagapatam. The other States mention¬ 
ed in the Allahabad pillar inscription must have merged into one or 
other of these soon after Samudra-gupta’s invasion. The published 
records of the afore-mentioned two States also are not dated in any 
era and do not generally give any genealogy of their kings. 170 Their 
chronology and order of succession have, therefore, to be settled 
from other evidence and are not quite certain. 

The earliest inler of the Mathara family who ruled from Pishta¬ 
pura was Sahkara-varman, who is mentioned in the Ningondi grant 
(No. 35) of his grandson Prabharijana-varman. The earliest grant of 
the family known so far is that recorded in tlic Ragolu plates of his 
son §akti-varman.l7l The plates were issued from Pishtapura which 
was his capital at the time. They are dated in the thirteenth regnal 
, year. Sakti-varman bore the title of Maharaja and called himself ‘the 
lord of the Kalihga country’. The identification of the places men¬ 
tioned in his greint shows that the claim was not unjustified. He seems 
to have annexed the other petty States of Kalihga except perhaps 
that of Devarashtra. Neither he nor any of his descendants seems to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas. 

Sakti-varman was succeeded by his son Prabliahjana-varman, who 
removed his capital to Simhapura, from which place his Ningon^ 
grant was issued. He calls himself Kalihg-ddhipaH, ‘lord of Kalihga', 
and the ruler of the country between the Krishnavenna and the 
Mahanadi. It is, however, doubtful if his rule extended to the south 
of the Godavari. He was followed by his son Ananta^akti-varman, who 
is known from two grants dated in tlie 14th and 28th regnal years (Nos. 
102 and 103). The former was made at Vijayapura where he was en¬ 
camped at the time and confirms the donation of a village made by 


170 Tlie grants generally give the name of the ruling hing only. Only two grants 
of the kings of Devarashjra, viz the Srungavarapukota and Siripuram plates (El, XIIL 
56 ff.; XXIV, 47 if.), mention three generations of the royal family. 

171 El, XIT, 2 If. That this is the earliest grant is shown by its simple phraseology 
and the forms of certain test letters. See the form of n which is mostly unlooped. 
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his grandfather (Aiyaka) Saktibhattaraka (i.e. I§akti-varman).l'72 The 
other grant was issued from the capital Siihliapura. ^ 

These grants are written in Sanskrit and, on palaeographic grounds, 
may be referred to the second half of the fourth century a.d. Sarikara- 
varman, the earliest known king of the famil)% seems therefore to 
have flourished soon after Mahendra of Pishtapura who was vanqui¬ 
shed by Samudra-giipta. Sakti-varman describes himself as an •orna¬ 
ment of the Mathara lamilyl73 and as the son of Vasishthi, i.e. a lady 
of the Vasishtha gotra. As the rulers of Devarashtra are known to 
have belonged ‘to the Vasishtha family, Sakli-varman may have des¬ 
cended, on his mother's side, from that family. Anantasakti-varman 
had a long reign of nearly thirty years. 

The next known king of Kalihga is Uma-varman, who bore the 
titles Maharaja and Kdihgadhipati. Three land-grants made by him 
have been discovered so far. One of these was made at Simhapura, 
which seems to have continued as the royal capital. Uma-varman 
had a long reign of more than 30 years; for one of his grants is dated 
in the thirtieth regnal year. 

Uma-varman was succeeded by Chanda-varman,i'74 vvho also bore 
the title of Mahiirdja and claimed to be the ruler of Kalihga. Both 
his known giants were made at Simhapura. One of them is dated in 
the fourth and the other in the sixth regnal vear. He is described 
in one of them as a fervent devotee of Bhagavat (Vishnu). 

Visaklia-varman, who issued the Koroshonda plates in the seventh 
regnal year, was probably the next ruler. The plates record the king’s 
grant of a village near Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district. Vi.sakha- 
varman bore the title of Maharaja and though he does not claim in 
his grant to be th6 lord of Kalihga, he undoubtedly ruled over prac¬ 
tically the same territory as his predecessors. 

The records of these kings have unmistakable likeness in respect 
of phraseology in the eulogistic as well as the formal portions, which 
leaves no doubt that they belonged to the same family and flourish¬ 
ed in the same period. Their sway seems to have extended from the 
Godavan in the south to the Mahanadi in the north. As stated be¬ 
fore, their capital, which was Pishtapura in the beginning, was soon 

172 El, XXVIII, 178. 

173 ARE, 19.35, p. 53. The Ragolu plates have the reading Maga[dha]-kul-dlankarish-’ 
noh, which, if correct, \\'()iild show that his family hailed from Magadha and may 
have received tlie coiinti)' ol Kalinga from the Gnpta emperor. But the mention of 
sucli a regional name of a royal family is unusual. The correct reading appears to be 
Muthara-kula, which occurs in other grants. 

] 1 4 Tliat Chaiicla-vann'an came after Uma-varman is shown by the fact the writer 
of his Tiiithanaka grant was Riidradatta, who was the son of Matpvira, the scrilie 
of the Brihalprostha grant of Uma-varman, El, XXVII, 36. 
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changed to Simliapura, modem Singupuram near Chicacole, which 
seems to have continued as the seat of their government to the last. 
These kings may be referred to the period a.d. 350*450. 

There seems to have been a dynastic revolution at the end of 
Visakha-varman’s reign. The royal family which was previously mling 
over Devarashtra, probably as a feudatory of the family of Simha- 
pura, rose into prominence and extended its sway over the whole of 
Kalihga. Three grants of this family have been discovered so far, 
from which we get the following genealogy: Maharaja Guna-varman, 
the lord of Devarashtra; his son Maharaja Prabhanjana-varinan; and 
the latter’s son Ananta-vai*man. Frabhafijana had probably another 
name Nanda-varman as he issued a grant under the joint name Nanda- 
Prabhanjana-varman.175 These kings are described as ornaments of 
the Vasishtha family and sometimes had matrimonial connections 
with the paramount dynasty described above. Their records, which 
are far more elaborate, are written in sQmewhat later characters and 
borrow some expressions from the grants described above, 17^ which 
leaves no doubt that these kings flourished in a later age. 

Prabhahjana-varman, who calls himself lord of the entire Kalihga 
countrv, seems to have usurped power after the death of Visakha- 
varman. He and his predecessors ruled from Devapura, which has 
not yet been definitely identified but was probably situated in the 
Yellamanchili tdlukd of the Vizagapatam district. 

Ananta-varman is the last-known king of this dynasty, lie seems to 
have been a contemporary of the Vakataka Harishena. The latter 
invaded his kingdom and forced him to pay tribute. The Vakataka 
invasion, which seems to have taken place towards the close of the 
fifth century a.d., apparently led to a dynastic revolution in Kalihga 
as it probably did in the Andhra country. A new royal family called 
Gahga established itself in Kalihga and started an era commencing 
in A.D. 498.1’^’^ That it succeeded the afore-mentioned d\ nasties of 
Kalihga is shown by the phraseology of its records which have bor¬ 
rowed certain expressions from the earlier grants. 178 These Eastern 
Gahgas, as they are called, ruled over Northern Kalihga for several 

175 lA, XIII. 49 ff. 

176 The expression d-chanUr-drka-taraka-pratishthfim-agraharam krittu iarva-karmo- 
parilidrtfis-cha parUiritya and dhartm-krama-vikramdndm-anyatama-yogdd-avdpya 
mnhun-auusdsutdm, etc. which are characteristic of the grants made by the kings of 
Simhapura occur also in the Chicacole grant of Nanda-Prabhanjana-varman. lA, XIII, 
59. 

177 SI, IV, 166 ff. 

178 For in.stance, the expressions citerl in n. 176 alxive are imitated also m the 
earliest grant of the dynasty, viz the Jirjingi plates of Indra-vannan. El, XXV, 287, 
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centuries, though they had to submit to the Early Chalukyas for 
some time. Their liistory is narrated in a later chapter. 

Harishena’s invasion seems to have resulted in a dynastic change 
in Southern Kalihga also. A new family, later called Durjaya, estab¬ 
lished itself at Pishtapura. The founder of this family was Ranadur- 
jaya, who assumed the title of Maharaja. His son was Vikramendra. 
Both these princes are known only from the grants of Vikraifiendra’s 
son Prithivl-maharaja dated in the 46th and 49th regnal years (Nos. 
113 and 114). The former grant was issued from Pishtapura, which 
was the royal capital and the latter from the king’s camp at Virajo- 
nagara, which has not been definitely identified. This family was 
ruling at Pishtapura till the invasion of the country by Pulakesin II. 
He defeated the ruling king and annexed the country, which he 
placed in charge of his younger brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana. The 
earliest known grant of Pulakesin, made after the conquest of the 
Duqaya and Vishnukundin territories, is that of the village Muruturu 
in the Guntur district, which is dated in his eighth regnal year, i.e. 
in A.D. 617-18.179 


179 nil, XLIII, 742. 
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LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Seriol No. year Find-place Reference 

VAKATAKAS (Main Branch) 

RUDRASENA I 

1. — Deotek — S. ClI, V, p. 1. 


PRABHAVATI-GUPTA (as regent for Yuvaraja Divakarasena) 


2. 

13 

Poona (?) — CP. .. 

CII, V. p. 5. 



PRAVARASENA II 


3. 

2 R.Y. 

Jamb — CP. 

CJI, V, p. 10. 

4-5. 

11 R.Y. 

Belora — CP. 

ClI, V, p. 16. 

6. 

18 R.Y. 

Chammak — CP. 

ClI, V, p. 22. 

7. 

18 R.Y. 

Siwani — CP. 

CII, V, p. 28. 

8. 

19 R.Y. 

Riddhapur — CP. 

CII, V, p. 33. 

9. 

23 R.Y. 

Indore (?) — CP. 

CJI, V, p. 38. 

10. 

23 R.Y. 

Diidia — CP. 

CII, V, p. 43. 

1]. 

23 R.Y. 

Tirodi — CP. 

CII, V, p. 48. 

12. 

25 R.Y. 

Wadgaon — CP. 

CII, V, p, 53. 

13, 

27 R.Y, 

Pattan — CP. 

CII, V, p. 57. 

14. 

29 R.Y. 

Pandhurna 

CII, V. p. 63. 

15. 

32 R.Y. 

Pawni 

NUJ, XVIII, p. 73 

16. 


Patna Museum (?) — CP. 

CII, V, p. 69. 

17. 


Ramtfk 

CII, V, p. 73. 



PRITHIVTSHENA II 


18. 

17 R.Y, 

M ahurzari—CP 

VSMV, 1971, p. 73 

19. 


Bala^at — CP. 

CII, V, p. 79. 

20. 


Nachune-ki talai — S. 

CII, V, p. 89. 

21. 


Ganj — S, 

CII, V, p. 92. 



NAME OF KING LOST 


22. 

—> 

Durg — CP. 

CII, V, p. 93. 



VAKATAKAS (Vatsagulma Branch) 




VINDHYASAKTI I! 


23. 

37 R.Y 

Basim — CP. 

CII, V. p. 93. 



DEVASENA 


24. 

8. 380 

Ilisse-Borala — S. 

El, XXXVII. p. 1. 

25. 

— 

Jndia Office (?) 

CII, V, p. 101. 
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Serial 

No. Year 

Find-place 

IIARISHENA 

Reference 

26. 

- - 

Ajanta (Cave XVI) — S. 

CII. V, p. 103. 

27. 

— 

Ajanta (Cave XVII) — S. 

Cll, V, p. 120. 

28. 


Chatotlaicha — S. 

A Private Vukdtaka Record 

C/E V, p. 112. 

29. 


Amaravati — S. 

Connected Imcriptions 

BIIARA KING BIIAGADATTA 

El, XV, p, 267. 

30. 

X 

Pawni — S. 

ABHIRAS 

ISVARASENA 

El, XXIV, p. 11. 

31. 

9 R.Y. 

Nasilc — C. 

RUDRASENA 

CII, IV. p. 1. 

32. 

127 (Abhira Era) 

Devni-Mori — Casket 

ABHIRA FEUDATORIES 
SVAMIDASA 

El, XXXVII, p. 67. 

33. 

67 (Abhira Eia) 

Indore (?) — CP. 

BIIULUNDA 

CII, IV, p. 5. 

34. 

107 (Abhlia Era) 

Indoie (?) — CP. 

RUDRADASA 

CII, IV, p. 8. 

35. 

117 (Abhira Era) 

Sirpur — CP. 

SRIDIIARA-V ARMAN 

CII, IV, p. 10. 

36. 

102 (Al)hlra Era) 

Kanakhera — S. 

CII, IV, p. 13. 

37. 

27 R.Y. 

Eran — Pillar 

SUBANDHU 

CII, IV, p. 005. 

38. 

167 (Abhira Era) 

Barwani — CP. 

CII, IV. p. 17. 

39. 


Bagh — CP. 

TRAIKCTAKAS 

DHARASENA 

CII, IV, p. 19. 

40. 

207 (Alihira Era) 

Pardi — CP. 

VYACHRASENA 

CII, IV, p. 22. 

41. 

241 (Abhira Era) 

Surat — CP, 

Name Unknown 

CII, IV, p. 25. 

42. 

245 (Abhira Eia) 

Kanheri — CP. 

MADHYAMASENA 

CII, TV, p, 29. 

43. 

256 (Abhira Era) 

Matavan 

IS, XXlh p. 5. 
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terial No. Year 

Find-place 

Reference 

44. 

284 (Ahhlra Era) 

V1KR.AMASE.NA 

Matavan 

Khare Felicitation 

45. 

3 R.Y. 

EARLY RAsriTRAKGTAS 
VIBHURAJA 

Ilingni-Berdi—CP. 

Volume 

El, XXIX, p. 174. 

46. 

15 R.Y. 

AVIDHEYA 

Pandai ai'igapalll Gr. 

El, XXXVII, p. 9. 

47. 

-I-- - - 

ABHIMANYU 

(findspot unknown) 

♦ 

JBBRAS, XVI, p. 88. 

48. 

845 (Aguptayika 
Era) 

DEJJA 

Gokak — CP. 

El, XXI, p. 289. 

49. 

3 R.Y. 

K/ngv of Sarabhapura ■ 
NARENDRA 

Pipaidula — CP. 

IHQ, XIX, p, 139. 

50. 

24 R.Y. 

Kurud — CP. 

EL XXXI, p. 314. 

51. 

5 R.Y. 

JAYARAJA 

Arang — CP. 

ClI, HI. p. 191. 

52. 

5 R.Y. 

Malltir — CP. 

El, XXXIIT, p. 155. 

53. 

9 R.Y. 

Mallar — CP. 

EL XXXIV. p. 28. 

54. 

41 R.Y. 

PRAVAR.ARAJA I 

Mallar 

EL XXXIV, p. 47. 

55. 

2 R.Y. 

SUDEVARAJA 

Khariai — CP. 

El, IX, p. 170. 

56. 

TRY. 

Si 1 pur — CP. 

EL XXXII, p. 103. 

57. 

7 R.Y. 

Arang — Cl’. 

EL XXIII, p. 18, 

58. 

7 R.Y. 

Kauvalal — CP. 

EL XXXI, p. 314. 

59. 

10 R.Y. 

Raipur — CP. 

CII, HI, P. 196. 

60. 

(R.Y. lost) 

Sarangarh — CP. 

EJ, IX, p. 281, 

61. 

3 R.Y. 

PRAVARARAJA II 

Tliakurdiya — CP. 

EL XXII, p. 15. 

62. 

3 R.Y. 

Mallar —CP. 

El, XXXIV, p. 53. 

83. 

2 R.Y. 

SOMAVAMSrS 
BHARATABALA alias Indra 

Bamhani — CP. 

CII, V. p. 82. 

64. 


UDAYANA 

Kalanjara — S. 

Cun. A.S.R., XXI, p. 40. 


El, IV, p. 257, n. 4. 
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Serial 

No. Year 

Find-place 

KANADEVA 

Reference 

65. 


Kharod — S. 

NANNARAJA I 

PRASWI (1904), p. 54. 

66. 

MW 

Arang — S. 

TTVARADEVA 

JRAS (1906), p. 617. 

67. 

5 R.Y, 

Bonda — CP. 

El. XXXIV, p. 113. 

68. 

7 R.Y. 

Rajim — CP. 

CII, III, p. 291. 

69. 

9 R.Y. 

Baloda — CP. 

NANNARAJA II 

El. VII, p. 102. 

70. 

MW 

Adhbhar — CP. 

SIVA-GUFTA 

El. XXXI, p. 219. 

71. 

9 R.Y. 

Bardula — CP. 

El. XXVII, p. 287, 

72. 

22 R.Y. 

Bonda — CP. 

El, XXXV, p. 50 f. 

73. 

57 R.Y. 

I..odhia — CP. 

El. XXVII, p. 319. 

74. 

— 

Sirpur — S. 

El. XI, p. 184. 

75. 

— 

Sirpur — S. 

El, XXXI, p. 197. 

76. 

— 

Sirpur — S. 

lA. XVIII, p. 179. 

77. 


Malhar — CP. 

Nalas 

BHAVADATTA-VARMAN 

El. XXIIJ, p. 113. 

78. 

11 R.Y. 

Riddhapur 

ARTHAPATI 

El. XIX, p. 100. 

79. 

7 R.Y. 

Kesaribeda — CP. 

SKANDA-VARMAN 

El, XXVIII, p. 12. 

80. 


Podagarh — S. 

ANANDA 

KANDARA 

El, XXI, p 153. 

81. 

— 

Chezarla 

ATTI-VARMAN 

SH. VI, No. 594. 

82. 

— 

Gorantla — CP. 

DAMODARA-VARMAN 

lA, IX, p. 102. 

83. 

2 R.Y. 

Mattepad — CP. 

SALANKAYANAS 

DEVA-VARMAN 

EJ, XVII, p. 327. 

84. 

13 R.Y. 

Ellore — CP. 

NANDI-VARMAN I 

El, IX, p. 50. 

85. 

14 R.Y. 

K^ukollu — CP. 

El. xsga, p. 1. 
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Serial 

No. Year 

Find-place 

HASTI-VARMAN II 

Reference 

86. 

2 R.Y. 

Peniigonda — CP. 

SKANDA-VARMAN 

El. XXXV, p. 145. 

87. 

1 R.Y. 

Kanteru 

El. XXV, p. 42. 

88. 

1 R.Y. 

Kanukallu 

NANDI-VARMAN II 

El. XXXI. p. 7. 

89. 

7 R.Y. 

Kolleni — CP. 

lA, V, p. 175. 

90. 

10 R.Y. 

Pedda-Vengjf 

Kanteru 

VISHNUKUNDINS 
MADHAVA-VARMAN 1 

JAHRS. I, p. 92. 
JAHRS, V. p. 31. 

91. 

37 R.Y. 

Ipur — CP. 

El. XVII, p. 334. 

92. 

48 (?) R.Y. 

Pulomburu — CP, 

JAHRS. VI. p. 17. 

93. 

— 

Velupuru — S. 

El. XXXVir, p. 125 

94. 


Khanapur — CP. 

MADHAVA-VARMAN II 

El. XXVII, p. 312. 

95. 

47 R.Y. 

Ipur — CP. 

INDRA-VARMAN 

El. XVII, p. 327. 

96. 

27 R.Y. 

Ramatirtham — CP, 

Vikramendia-varman 11 

El. Xil, p. 133. 

97. 

98. 

10 R.Y. 

1] R.Y. 

Chikkulla —CP. 

EARLY KINGS OF KALINGA 
SAKTI-VARMAN 

El. IV, p. 193. 


S. 488 

Tummalagudem 

GOVINDA-VARMAN II 

JIH, XLIII, p. 733. 

09. 

37 R.Y. 

Tummalagudem 

JIH, XLIII, p. 738. 

100. 

13 RY. 

Ragolu — CP. 

PRABHANJANA-VARMAN 

El, XII, p. 2. 

101. 


Ningondi — Gr. 

ANANTASAKTI-VARMAN 

El, XXX, p. 112. 

102. 

14 R.Y. 

Andhavaram — CP. 

El. XXVIII, p, 175. 

103. 

28 R.Y. 

Sakunaka — Gr. 

UMA-VARMAN 

El, XXVIH, p, 226, 

104. 

9 R.Y. 

Tekkali — CP. 

El. XXVIII, p. 298 

105. 

30 R.Y. 

Brihatpro.stha — CP. 

El. XII. p, 4. 

106, 


Dhavalape^a — CP. 

CHANDA-VARMAN 

El. XXVI. p. 132. 

107. 

4 R.Y. 

Bobih' — CP. 

El, XXVII. p. 33. 

108. 

6 R,y. 

Komarti — CP. 

VISAKHA-YARMAN 

El, IV. p. 142. 

109. 

7 R.Y. 

Koroshanda. — CP. 

El. XXI, p. 24. 
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No, Year 

Find-place 

NANDAPRABHA.’^JANA-VARMAN 

Reference 

no. 

' 

Chicacole — CP. 

ANANTA-VARMAN 

lA, XIII. p. 47. 

111. 


Siripuram — CP. 

El. XXIV, p. 47. 

112. 


Srungavarapukota CP. 

DURJAYAS 

PRITHIVT-MAHARAJA 

El, XXIII, p. 56. 

# 

113. 

46 R.Y. 

Tandivada — Gr. 

El, XXIII, p. 95. 

114. 

49 R.Y. 

Gollavalli — Gr. 

El, XXXV, p. 221 


II 

EDITORIAL NOTE 

The statement on page 165 above that Madhava-varman re-instated Harishena’s 
grandson on the throne was challenged by Prof. K. A. N. SastrT, as the following 
observations will show: 

‘There is no evidence to show that Madhava-varman ever restored the grandson 
of Vakataka king Harishena to his ancestral throne. The Visnitacharitra in the Dasa- 
kumara Charita which is said to contain a suggestion that Madhava-varman restored the 
Vakataka prince to his kingdom does not mention either Madhava or his Vakataka 
proteg^. It is a tale of adventure spun out by Dandin; and this attempt to convert 
fiction into history cannot be accepted. 

‘It is true that Madhava-varman II of the Ipur II plates is spoken of as “Triktita- 
Mdlayadhipati”. One need not go in search of these places to distant Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. They are found in the Andhra country itself. Kotappa-Konda in the Nara- 
saraopet TK of the Guntur distiict was known in the 12th century as Trikotlsvara 
(SH, IV, 915, 916, 918, 919). Tiikotlsvara, as pointed out by B. V. Kiishna Rao, is a 
corniption of Trikuttesvara (EDA, 429); the name goes back to the time of the 
Kandara kings who call themselves lords of Trikuta and the river Benna (ibid, p. 339). 
Malaya was also a part of the Telugii country; it was included in Veiigi during 
the time of the E. Chalukyas (S/7, IV, 1177). “Ven^-nanti-Mdlayatnandalamcina” in 
the Malaya-mandala of Vehgi-nSdu—“Malayammuna Vi.shnu-vardhana Maharajulu” is 
an expression frequently met with in the inscriptions. Therefore there is no reason 
for believing that Madhava-varman 11 ever ruled over Maharashtra and Karpafaka— 
since the Ipur Plates II were issued from Amarapura (Amaravatl in the Guntur dis¬ 
trict), it is reasonable to believe that his .authority was confined to the Andhra coun¬ 
try. The only evidence in support of Madhava-varman’s rule over Southern Maha¬ 
rashtra is the Rottuiaka Grant by one Madhava-varman. Y. R. Gupta who edited 
this grant is of opinion that it “can roughly be lissigned to the 5th or 6th century a.d. 
The grantor Madhava-varman is unknown to history” (JBBORS (N.S.), IV, p. 89), ‘The 
family to which this king belonged is not known. He is said to have performed, 
according to Mirashi, sacrifices which correspond to tho.se attributed to Vishnukupdin 
Madhava-varman I. It is solely on the similarity of the names of the two lyings and 
the supposed resemblance of the sacrifices performed by them that Mirashi identi¬ 
fies these two. Evidence much stronger than this is needed to justify the asstimption 
that Vishpukundin Madhava-varman ruled over the Southern Maharashfra. It may be 
noted in this context that about the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth 
century, there was another Madhava-varman—Madhava III of the W> Gangar* family~p 
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who was the sister's husband of Krishna-varman II of the Kadalnba family. Therefore 
the proposed identification cannot be accepted without confirmatory evidence.’ 

To this observation Prof. V. V'. Mirashi, the author of this chapter, has sent the 
following note (Ed.): 

“I. After the death of the powerful Vakatalca king Harishena his weak and debauched 
son was killed by his feudatories who made commdh cause with the invader. 
In such a situation the young son of Harishena’s successor may have received help 
from Madhava-varman I as suggested in the Visrutacharita. The narrative appears to 
have a historical basis. That Madhava-varman I extended his sway to Vidarbha is now 
proved by the discovery of his coins in the excavations at Pavnar (ancient Piavara- 
pura, a Vakataka capital) carried out by the Nagpur University. (See “Paiinar Excava¬ 
tion (1967)’' published by Nagpur University, pp. 14 ff.) 

“There seems to be no doubt that Madhava-vaiman I had extended his rule to 
Western Maharashtra since some Vishnukundin coins similar to those found at Pavnar 
have been fouAd at Nevasa (Ahmednagar district). (See Sankalia’s From History to 
Prehistory, Fig. 83, Nos. 1 and 3). They have wrongly been attributed to the Palla- 
vas. This is shown by S. B. D<'o in his Pavnar Excavations, p. 13, n, 4. So it should 
not be surprising if a copper-plate grant of M3dhava-vaiman I is found in the 
Satara district in Western Maharashtra. The description that he was a Sdrvabhauma 
and had performed PundarTka, Bahusuvarna and eleven sacrifices points to his iden¬ 
tity with Madhava-vaniran I oi the Vishirukundin family. K. A. N. Sasbi would iden¬ 
tify him with the Gaiiga king of that name only on similarity of names. Tliere are 
no such details in favour of that identification. I leave it to scholars to decide which 
identification is more plausible. 

“n. As for the dr'scription of Trikiita-malay-ddhipati Trikuta and Malaya are 
well known in the senses I have taken. Ilultzsch also understood them in the same 
way. If Madhava-varman I had extended his rule to Western Maharashtra as shown 
above, it is not unlikely that one of his sons or grandsons was ruling over the 
western provinces of his empire. There is no point in saying that Madhava-varman 11 
was ruling over places which were only about 100 or 150 miles apart. Hultzsch admitted 
that the reading Amai-apurdt was doubtful. There is some evidence of Vishirukundin 
rule over Karnataka in which Malaya is situated. As I have shown elsewhere, the Saka 
era was current in Karnataka before it spread to Maharashtra, Andhra and Kalihga. This 
was because of the rule of the Sakas over the territory. It was Iiecause of the connection 
of the Vishriukundins with Karnataka that one of their grants (viz that recorded in 
the Tiiminalagiulem plates of Vikiamendia-bhattaraka) is dated in Saka 488 (JUl, Vol. 
XLIII, 733 ff.). Again, if we take into account the genealog>' of the Vishnukiindins 
there is hardly any room for Madhava-vaiman II of the Ipfir plate.s (17th year) be¬ 
tween Madhava-varman I and his great-grandSon Vikramendra-vannan II (Saka 488). 
See the following: 

Madhava-vaiman I (years 37 and 40) circa .\.d. 475-526 

I 

Vikramendra-varman I 

I 

Indra-vannan (year 27) 

Vikramendra-varman II (year 11) (Saka 488, a.d. 566). 

"So the other grandson of Madhava-varman I (viz Madhava-varman II) was pro¬ 
bably ruling not in the Andhra country but elsewhere in Maharashfra and Karnataka 
(Trikuta-malay-adhipati). I have put this forward as a possible hyixithesis, because 
I am convinced that his grandfather Madhjflva-varman I was ruling over Vidarhha 
and Maharashtra at least, as showm by the finds of bis coins and also his coppiT- 
plate grant found at Khgnapur,’ 



Chapter Eight 


EASTERN INDIA IN THE 
SIXTH CENTURY A. D. 


I. THE MAUKHABIS 

The Maukharis (or Mokharis) are a very ancient family and were 
possibly known to Panini and also to Patanjali.i Their antiquity is 
also proved by the legend ‘Mokhalinam’ written in Mauryan BrahmT 
characters on a clay seal found at Gaya.2 Three inscriptions found at 
Badvah in the old Kotah State in Rajasthan refer to the Mokhari 
general Bala and his three sons. The latter erected three sacrificial 
pillars in the year 295 (a.d. 238).3 The Chandravalli inscription^ of 
the Kadamba king Mayurasarman (c. a.d, 345-70) probably also refers 
to the Maukharis as one of the powers defeated by him. At a later 
period, when they became politically a great power, the Maukhari 
(called also Mukhara) princes claimed descent from the Tiiindred 
sons whom King A^vapati got from Vaivasvata’, the reference being 
undoubtedly to the storv recorded in the Mahdhhdrata, that Savitrl 
got a boon from Yama (Vaivasvata) to the effect that her father Asva- 
pati will have a hundred sons .5 As Asvapati was king of Madra in 
the Central Panjab, the family^ might have originated in that locality 
or had some tradition to that effect, but of this we cannot be certain. 

It is not till the sixth centurv a,d, that we come across definite 


1 El, XIV, 111. 

2 CIl, III, Introduction, 14. 

3 El, XXIII, 42. (The epithet Mahasenapati, translated as general, probably refers 
to the three sons of Bala, rather than to the latter.) A fourth in.scription in the same 
place refers to a sacrifice performed by Maukhari Dhanuttrata, son of Hastin. 

4 MAR, 1929, p, 50. 

5 Pandit Hirananda Sastri took Vaivasvata to be the seventh Manu (El, XIV, 111), 
but cf. PHAI, 510 and n. 2. The grammatical references, noted above, as well as 
the expression ‘line of Mukhara’ used by Bapa (HC, 128) seem to indicate that 
Mukhara was the eponymous ancestor of the family. 

6 It has been suggested that the Maukharis were a clan and not a family and 
are represented by the Mauhari caste of Gaya (T, G, Aravamuthan, The Kaverl, the 
Maukharis (frid the San^am A^e, 80), 
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evidence of the Maukharis as a ruling power.7 Three inscriptions® 
engraved on the Barabar and NagarjunI hills, about 15 miles to the 
north-east of Gaya, refer to three generations of Maukhari kings. 
Yajna-varman, who probably founded this family, was succeeded by 
his son S^dula-varman and the latter again by his son Ananta- 
varman. All the three records belong to the reign of Ananta- 
varman. They give high-sounding praises to the rulers but do not 
throw any hght on their history. Sardula-varman is described in one 
of the records as sdmanta-chudamanih (crest-jewel of the feudatory 
chiefs), and there can be hardly any doubt that he was feudatory to 
the Imperial Guptas. It is, however, noteworthy that none of the re¬ 
cords refers to the paramount sovereigns. The records are not dated 
but have been referred to the sixth century a.d. on palaeographic 
grounds. It seems likely that Ananta-varman flourished at a time 
when the Gupta Empire had begun to decline. We may provision¬ 
ally place him and his two predecessors in the first half of the sixth 
century a.d., probably even a little earlier.9 

Another branch of the Maukharis, who ultimately became more 
powerful, is known from several seals and inscriptions. The royal 
seals 10 give us the following genealogy: 

1. Maharaja Hari-varman m. JayasvaminI 

2. Maharaja Aditya-varman m. Harsha-gupta 

3. Maharaja Isvara-varman m. Upa-gupta 

4. Mahdrdjddhirdja Isana-vannan m. Lakshmivatl 

5. Mahdrdjddhirdja Sarva-varman m. Indra-bhattarika 

6. Mahdrdjddhirdja Avanti-varman 

7. Mahdrdjddhirdja Su... 

The distinction between the titles given to the first three kings and 
tile rest leaves no doubt that the reign of Isana-varman marked the 
rise pf the family to power and prestige. As all the inscriptions of the 

7 Reference is made to a Maukhari king Kshatra-varman in HC in the long list 
of rulers who met their doom through the treachery of others. But although this 
king must have lived before, and may be long before, the seventh century a.d., we 
have no means to determine his age. 

8 ClI, III, nos. 48, 49, 50 (pp. 221-28). 

9 N. G, Majumdar thinks that these inscriptions are considerably earlier than the 
ll^aha inscription (a.d. 554), while C. V. Vaidya thinks that they are later than 
Harsha's time (TA, XLVI, 127). N. Ray regards the Maukhari chiefs as governors of 
the Kanauj Maukharis, to be referred to later on (Cal. Rev., 1928, p. 210). 

10 Asirgatjh seal of Sarva-varman (CIJ, HI, 219). Two seals from Nalanda (El, 
XXIV, 288). The son of Avanti-varman is mentioned in one of the Nalanda seals, but 
only the first letter of the name, s«, is legible. The name may be restored as Surasena 
(cf, IHQ, XI, 320), but see later. 
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family, other than the small seals and coins, have been found within 
tlie hmits of the modem State of U.P., we may roughly regard it as 
the seat of their power. Fortunately, we possess a date of Isana- 
varman, viz which, referred to the Vikrama era, gives a.d. 554, 

as one of his regnal years. There can thus be hardly any doubt tfiat 
the tliree predecessors of Isana-varman were feudatories of the Gupta 
Empire and flourished in tlie first half of the sixth century a.d., or 
even somewhat earlier. It would thus follow that two Maukhari fami¬ 
lies ruled as feudatory chiefs in S. Biliar and U.P. since the time of 
Budha-gupta. 

There can be hardly any doubt that the decline of the power of 
the Imperial Guptas, early in the sixth century a.d., gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to the Maukharis to assert their authority. The Jaimpur ins¬ 
cription of Isvara-varmanl2 contains a great deal of information 
about a Maukhari king. But unfortunately, on account of the damag¬ 
ed nature of tlie stone, it is difficult to identify this king or to under¬ 
stand the real significance of the various military campaigns described 
in it. Mention is made of the Andhra king who, out of fear, tcxik his 
abode in the Vindhya mountains, and also of the Andhra warriors; 
and it is probable, though by no means certain, that the Maukhari 
king had to fight with them. Disjointed reference to Raivataka and 
Himalaya mountains may also be taken to imply that the Maukhari 
king proceeded to these regions in the course of military campaigns, 
probably on behalf of his overlord. More doubtful is the reference 
to Dhara, which has been taken as the name of the city which 
became famous in later days, hut may be nothing more than 
the common word meaning ‘rim of a wheel’. 13 It is further said that 
he allayed the trophies caused by the approach of cruel people and 
thereby effected the happiness of mankind. There is possibly a re¬ 
ference here to the Huna invasion and the co-operation offered by 
the Maukhari king to the Gupta Emperor Narasimha-gupta in defeat¬ 
ing Mihirakula. But these inferences are very vague and doubtful, 
we do not also know for certain the name of the Maukhari king con¬ 
cerned. The stone containing the inscription is broken, and ‘from 
thirty-eight to seventy-two letters—^probably the larger number—arc 
lost at the beginning of each line’. Although, therefore, King Isvara- 

11 The date has also been interpreted as 589, but the other vievv is more reasonable 
(cf. lA, XLVI, 25-26). 

12 CII, III, 228. 

1.3 The expression ‘Dhdra-mdrgga-vinirgat~agni-kat}ikn' (I, 6) has been translated by 
Fleet as ‘a spark of fire that had come by the road from (the city of) Dh&ra’ (C//, 
III, 230). But it may refer to the spark of fire issuing from wheels ((fftora) of the 
chariot. Basak takes dhard as the edge of the sword ‘from which sparks of fire came 
out* (HNI, 109). 
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varman is mentioned in line 4 of the inscription. Fleet very rightly 
observers that ‘the lacunae in the following lines are so extensive, that 
it is impossible to say whether the historical information given in 
them refers to Is vara-varman, or to one of his descendants’. 

The earliest Maukhari king about whom we possess some reliable 
information is Isana-varman. He is said to have defeated the Andhras 
and the Sulikas and forced the Gaudas to remain in their proper 
realm. The Gaudas were undoubtedly the people of Bengal. The ex-, 
pression referring to them is not easy to interpret. Basak translates 
the passage as follows: ‘(He) made the Gauda people take shelter 
towards the sea-shore, after causing their land territories to be de¬ 
prived of their future prospects.’15 According to the translation of 
Hirananda Sastri, ‘He caused the Gaudas, living on the sea-shore, in 
future to remain within their proper realm.’ The latter seems to be 
preferable.i6 By the Andhras probably the Vishnukundins are meant; 
king Madhava-varman of this family, who probably lived about this 
time, is said to have ‘crossed the river Godavari with the desire to 
conquer the eastern region’. 17 It is probable that the fight with the 
Andhra king look place in the Vindhya region as stated in the Jaun- 
piir inscription. 

The Suiikas defeated by Isana-varman cannot be identified. It has 
been suggested that they were probably the Chalukyas.18 In the 
Brihat-Samhitd the Sulikas are sometimes associated with Gandhara 
and Vokkana (Wakhan).!^ It is not unlikely that they were a branch 
of the Hunas who occupied these regions in the sixth century a.d. 
Now, it is a well-known fact tlrat Isana-varman issued coins in imita¬ 
tion of Toramana, the Huna chief. These are close copies of the Im¬ 
perial Gupta coins but distinguished by a date, which is 52 in the 
coins of Toramana, and 54, 55 etc.20 in the coins of Isana-varman. 

14 c/7, III, 229. N. G. Majumdar {lA, XLVI, 127), R. G. Basak (HNI. 109), and 
R. S. Tripathi {Hhtory of Kanauj, 38) attriljute the conquests to Isvaja-varman, D .C 
Sircar assigns the victories to Isana-varman or one of his successors (JIH, XLII, 127). 

15 HNI, 131. 

16 None of the interpretations is very satisfactory. Most probably the expression 
read as chdyatimochita in 1. 13 is really chdpratimochita. It would then simply mean 
that the Gaudas, unable to redeem (recover) their own country in the highlands, were 
forced to take refuge in sea-side regions (cf. IC, XI, 123; JRASBL, XI, 69). 

17 PIIAl, 509; supra, p, 166. 

18 PHAl, 509. The name Chalukya or Chalukya is written as Chalikya in the 
Mahakuta Mlar Ins, (/A, XIX. 16). It appears as Solald or Solanki in die records of 
Gujarat. 

19 These and other references to Sulikas and 3aulikas in BfffkJt-SoMiiti are noticed 
in PHAI, 509, n. 5. 

20 These coins will be discussed later. 
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A study of these coins leaves no doubt that Isana-varman ruled over 
territories which were once wrested from the Guptas by Toramana. 
That Isana-varman fought with the Hunas may also be inferred from 
a statement in the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena which will be 
presently discussed. It is not unhkely, therefore, that the Sulikas re¬ 
presented a Huna tribe by defeating whom Isana-varman conquered 
a part of the Gupta dominions which had been seized by Toramana. 

It would thus appear that Isana-varman fully deserved the title 
Mahdrajddhirdja. He was the first in his family to assume this title 
and to issue coins, and his Haraha prasasti mentions no conquests of 
any of his predecessors.21 He was, most probably, the first Maukhari 
king to set up an independent kingdom and establish the power and 
prestige of the family. We know from the Haraha inscription that 
he was on the throne in a.d. 554. His reign, therefore, coincides with 
the fall of the Gupta Empire, and his activities and achievements 
must have had a close connection with it. The Haraha inscription 
says that the earth was hke a sinking boat which Isana-varman held 
fast by means of ropes (v. 15)—an apt description of the political 
chaos out of which he salvaged an empire. 

Unfortunately for Isana-varman, he was not the only one to take 
advantage of the disruption of the Gupta Empire. Another family, 
generally designated the Later Guptas, rose into prominence about 
the same time and challenged the Maukharis’ bold bid for imperial 
power. This led to a long and protracted war which lasted for more 
than half a century and resulted in the complete destruction of the 
house of the Maukharis. 

This war will be described in connection with the history of the 
Later Guptas. It will suffice to state here that Kumara-gupta of this 
family claims to have defeated The army of the glorious Isana-var¬ 
man, a very moon among kings’. Further, Kumara-gupta’s son Damo- 
dara-gupta ‘broke up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants 
belonging to the Maukhari which had thrown aloft in battle the 
troops of the Hunas’.22 

It is thus quite clear that there was a protracted struggle between 
the two powers. As the Guptas claim success, while the Harsfiia 
inscription, which records the glorious military exploits of Isana- 
varman, is altogether silent about the fight with the Guptas, it is 

21 The view that Isana-varman’s campaigns ‘preceded his sitting on his father’s 
throne’, i.e, that they were undertaken when his father was still ruling (lA, XLVI, 
127; HNI, 111) is based on a very far-fetched interpretation of verse 13 of the 
Haraha Ins. and cannot be accepted without more positive evidence. 

22 Aphsad ins. ClI, III, 206. 'The different interpretations of this passage*will be 

discussed later. - ' 
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reasonable to assume that the Maukliaris were defeated by both 
Kumara-gupta and his son Damodara-gupta. It is, however, just pos¬ 
sible that the fight between Isana-varman and Kumara-gupta took 
place after the H^aha inscription was engraved. 

The way in which Isana-varman is referred to in the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tion is significant. It shows that the Maukhari king had already 
secured a pre-eminent petition in Indian politics. More importance 
attaches to the statement that the Maukhari army had defeated the 
Hunas. The credit is not specifically given to any particular Mau¬ 
khari king. But the reference seems to be to Isana-varman himself. 
He is mentioned by name in connection with the previous conflict 
between the Maukharis and the Guptas, and if a separate king were 
intended in the next verse, he would probably have been specifically 
named. We may, therefore, take Isana-varman, rather than his suc¬ 
cessor, to be the adversary of Damodara-gupta. This does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that it was Isana-varman who defeated the Hunas, for 
the credit is given to the Maukhari army which might have achieved 
this feat during the preceding rei^. But all the circumstances taken 
together (pp. 183-84) point out to Isana-varman as the conqueror of the 
Hunas. He might have done it, early in his career, on behalf of the 
Gupta Emperor, and then, like Yasodharman, utilised his success to 
carve out an independent kingdom. It is also not unlikely that he 
fought with the successors of Mihirakula after he had set up as an 
independent king. As noted above, the Sulikas conquered by Isana- 
varman, might also have been a branch of the Hunas. 

Isana-varman was succeeded by his son Sarva-varman. The one 
important thing we know of him is his possession of a part of 
Magadha. This follows from an inscription23 recording the grant of 
a village by Jivita-gupta, a king of the Later Gupta family in the eighth 
century a.d. The inscription incidentally refers to three past rulers, 
along with some details only partially preserved, which seem to indi¬ 
cate that the first certainly, and the second and third, also probably, 
were in possession of the same village. The first of these kings, B^a- 
ditya, was undoubtedly the Gupta Emperor Narasimha-gupta, and 
the two others, Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman, can be easily iden¬ 
tified with the two Maukhari kings that followed Isana-varman. The 
village granted is named Varunika, which is evidently represented 
by modern Deo-Baranark where the inscription was found. It is 
situated about 25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of Shah- 
abad district in Bihar. Thus some time after the reign of Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, at least a part of Magadha, including the region 

23 ClI, m, 213. For discussions on this topic cf. IC, XI. 124-25; JRASBL, XI. 69. 
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where Varunika was situated, probably passed into the hands of the 
Maukharis. If the Later Guptas had been in possession of Magadha 
in the time of Kumara-gupta and Isana-varman, we can only presume 
that Sarva-varman was more successful in his fight with the Later 
Guptas. But the place where the Later Guptas ruled about this iime 
is a debatable issue and will be discussed later. 

Both Sarva-varman and his son and successor Avanti-va^rman are 
styled Mahdrdjddhiraja. Under them the Maukharis enjoyed high 
renown imd prestige as a great power. We read in Banabhatta's 
Harsha-charita^"^ that king Prabhakara-vardhana of Kanauj gave his 
daughter RajyasrI in marriage to the son of Avanti-varman, because, 
as he told his queen, ‘at the head of all royal houses stood the Mau- 
khari family and the pride of that family was Avanti-varman’. Even 
making due allowance for the context in which this eulogy is uttered, 
it shows that the Maukharis were highly esteemed towards the close 
of the sixtli century a.d. This is confirmed by another flattering refer* 
ence to the Maukharis in one of the introductory verses to the 
Kddamhan (v. 4). 

Nothing of importance is known either of Sarva-varman or of 
Avanti-varman. But Avanti-varman’s eldest son Graha-varman figures 
prominently in Bana’s Harsha-charita on account of his marriage with 
Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakara-vardhana. It is said that Graha- 
varman himself sought for the hand of the princess and sent an 
envoy extraordinary for the betrothal ceremony. As no reference is 
made to his father, either in these negotiations or in connection with 
the actual marriage ceremony, it is a reasonable presumption that 
Avanti-varman had died earlier. In any event, later references25 
indicate that Graha-varman ascended the throne of his father. But 
this is hardly in keeping with the royal genealogy of the Maukharis 
known from their seals and inscriptions (supra, p, 181). It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the full name of the son and successor of Avanti-varman has 
not been preserved, but it begins with the letter Su followed by 
another letter which has been doubtfully read as va or cha. We 
cannot, therefore, take him to be Graha-varman, imless we assume 
that he had a second name. The most reasonable way of reconciling 
the known facts is to suppose that Graha-varman succeeded his father 
but, being killed without leaving any issue, was succeeded by his 
younger brother. This, however, raises other problems which, together 
with the subsequent fate of Graha-varman and his kingdom, will be 

24 Eng. Transl. by Cowell, p. 123; Ninjayasagara edn., p. 140. 

25 Gr^-yarman is referred to as Deva, which Cowell has rightly translated as 
His Majesty (p, 173). The whole, episode of Graha-varman, which w^ be discussed 
later on the authority x)f Bapa, shows that he was the ruling king. 
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discussed in connection with Harslia-vardhana. In conclusion, we 
must consider some general questions concerning the Maukharis. 

A large number of the coins of Isana-varman, Saiva-varman and 
Avanti-varman contain dates. Unfortunately these are very indistinct, 
and there is a wide divergence between the readings of different 
scholars.26 Curiously enough, the dates of each of the kings fall in 
two classes, one consisting of two and the other of tliree digits. To 
the first category, belong the dates variously read as 40, 54, 55, 60, 70, 
etc. for I^ana-varman, 58 for 8arva-varman, and 57, 71, etc. for Avanti- 
varman. Similarly in the second category we have 245 and 257 for 
the first king, 234 and 259 for the second, and 250 and 260 for the 
third. It will be seen that in both the categories, the dates of later 
kings, as read by some scholars, are earlier than those of their pre¬ 
decessors, as read by others. No reliance can, therefore, be placed 
on these dates. The dates in three digits must be referred to the 
Gupta Era, but the intei-pretation of those with two digits is more 
difficult. Some27 have referred them to the Maukhari era beginning 
from about a.d. 500 or 499, when Aryabhata composed his great 
astronomical work, and exactly 3,CKX) years of the Kaliyuga had 
elapsed. But if the Maukharis had really established an era of their 
own it is difficult to explain whv only the Vikrafna era was. used in 
their official records, such as the Haraha inscription, and the Gupta 
Era on some of their coins. Most probably the dates in two digits 
are also to be referred to the Gupta Era with two hundreds omitted. 

Thus the only fixed point in the chronology of the Maukhari rulers 
is the date for l4ana-varman furnished by Har^a inscription, viz 
A.D. 554. The reigns of his two successors probably covered the rest 
of the sixth century a.d., for, as we shall see later, Avanti-varman's 
son Graha-vai*man was on the throne in a.d. 606. If we accept the 
dates on the coins as read by Dikshit, the latest scholar to give a 
consistent interpretation of the whole series, we get 245-57 for I^ana- 
varman, 258-59 for Sarva-varman and 260 for Avanti-varman. 
Referring these dates to the Gupta Era, and taking into consideration 
the Har^a inscription, we may provisionally accept the following 
chronological scheme; 


I^ana-varman 

Sarva-varman 

Avanti-varman 

Graha-varman 


c. 550-76 
c. 576-80 
c, 580-600 
c. 600-6. 


These four kings thus ruled for a little more than half a century. If 


26 These have been discussed fully by Trlpathi (THK, 55 ff.). 

27 Bum in /HAS, 1906, p. 848. 
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we assign an equal period to the first four kings who preceded Isana- 
varman, the beginning of the dynasty may be placed roughly at about 
A.D. 500. 

The findspots of coins and inscriptions leave no doubt that. 
Uttara Pradesh or a major part of it constituted the nucleus of the 
Maukhari kingdom.28 As noted above, a portion of South Bihar, at 
least the Shahabad district, formed part of it during the reigns of 
Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman. How far, if at all, the Maukhari 
kingdom extended beyond these limits, it is difficult to determine. 
Some scholars have suggested ‘that the fortress of Asirgadh fell into 
the hands of the Maukharis’.29 This view rests upon the belief that 
a seal of Sarva-varman was found at Asirgadh (Nimar district, M.P.). 
The inference is unwarranted even if the belief were true, for even 
copper-plates, not to speak of smaller objects like seals which are 
easily portable, can be carried to places very remote from their 
origin. As a matter of fact, however, only an impression of the seal 
was found in a.d. 1805 or 1806 at Asirgadh in a box containing pro¬ 
perty of the Maharaja Sindhia. There is no record whether the original 
seal was ever found,30 and there is no real basis for the presumption 
that the fort of Asirgadh in the Deccan formed a part of the Maukhari 
kingdom. 

Equally untenable, though far less improbable, is the view that 
the Maukhari king Sarva-varman exercised sway in the Kangra dis- 
tiict (Panjab). A copper-plate^l refers to lands in this region being 
formerly granted to a temple by Maharaja Sarva-varman. But the 
identification of this king with the Maukhari Sarva-varman is very 
doubtful,32 particularly because the Maukhari king is designated 
Mahardjddhirdja in his official records. The copper-plate, however, 
belongs to a period when the Maukharis probably ceased to exercise 
any authority they might have once possessed over this area, and 
so the discrepancy in the titles cannot be regarded as very material. 
It is also not unlikely that the fight against the Hunas brought Sarva- 
varman as far as the upper Sutlej. But that would involve the assump¬ 
tion that the inteiwening region, e.g. Thanesvar, also acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Maukhari king. Such important inferences, how¬ 
ever, should not be drawn merely from the identity of names, and 

28 THK, 52. 

29 T. G. Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, Maukharis and Sangom Age, 96-97. 

30 CII, in, 219. 

31 Found at Nirmand on the right bank of the upper course of the Sutlej in the 
Kangra district (31’-25' N x 77 *-38' E) (C/7, III, 288). 

32 For the contrary view, cf. J. N. Banerji in Calcutta Redew, |anuary 1950 and 
PAIOC, XII (Summary of Papers, p. 87). 
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we shall therefore hardly be justified in including Kangra withiii the 
dominions of the Maukharis. 

It is generally assumed that Kanyakubja, modern Kanauj on the 
Gahga in Famikhabad district, was the capital city of the Maukharis. 
This view mainly rests upon the statements of Bana which will be dis¬ 
cussed later. But these refer to the period of Avanti-varman and his 
son towards the end of the sixth century a.d., and need not necessarily 
apply to earlier times.33 

Reference may be made in this connection to a passage in the 
Sirpur inscription34 of the Somavamsi king Siva-gupta Balarjuna. 
It tells us that the mother of this king was the daughter of Surya- 
varman who was ‘bom in the unblemished family of the Varmans, 
great on account of (their) supremacy over Magadlia’. This Surya- 
varman has been identified with the son of Isana-varman bearing the 
same name, mentioned in the Ilaraha inscription.35 if this identity 
be maintained, it may be argued, though it does not necessarily follow, 
that Magadha, and not U.P., was the chief centre of the Maukharis, 
at least up to the time of Surya-varman. This conclusion, it is claimed, 
is supported by the fact that a line of Maukhari rulers, as noted above 
(p. 185), actually ruled in Magadha.'^^ This view seems to be plausi¬ 
ble, but is not free from doubts and difiiculties. In the first place, the 
identification of king Surya-varman mentioned in the Sirpur inscrip¬ 
tion with the son of I^ana-varman is doubtful. For the Siipur inscrip¬ 
tion represents Surya-varman as a king (nripa), whereas it does not 
appear that the son of Isana-varman bearing that name ever ascended 
the throne.37 It has been urged that, excepting the Maukharis, no lords 
of Magadha, bearing the title Varman, are known. But this is bv no 
means certain. For Hiuan Tsang refers to a king of Magadha, called 
Purna-varman, the last of the race of Asoka,38 who was a contem¬ 
porary of Sa^aiika and therefore, also probably, of Graha-varman, son 


33 For a full discussion with references, cf. THK, 32. 

34 Sirpur Ins. v, 16; El, XI, 195. Aljove, p. 152. 

35 D. C. Sircar (IHQ, XIX, 277, n, 11 and JRASBL, XI. 72) maintains the iden- 
tification on the authority of Dr. H, C. Raychaudhuri who merely hints at the pro¬ 
bability of the Surya-varman of the Siipur ins. being ‘identical with, or a descendant 
of, Surya-varman, the son of Kana-varman' (PHAI, 512, n. 1). A. Ghosh rejects the 
identification (El, XXV, 268) on grounds which have been criticised by D. C. Sircar 
(loc., cit.). 

30 D. C. Sircar, op. cit. 

37 Sircar’s arguments against this objection are hardly convincing. The description 
in the Sirpur ins., read with the context, hardly leaves any doubt that Surya-varman 
was a king and not a mere ruler of a district under his father. 

38 Ri^tly or wrongly POipa-varman was regarded by his contemporaries as be¬ 
longing to the Maurya family; it is, therefore, difficult to accept Sircar's suggestion 
that P^a-varman possibly belonged to the Maukhwi family (IHQ, XIX, 277 n. 11). 
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of Avanti-varman. He could not possibly be a Maukhari, and yet his 
family might have been ruling in Magadha. Besides, there was the 
other Maukhari family. One scholar has argued that ‘it is unlikely 
that the line of Hari-varman was unrelated to the Maukharis of Gaya’, 
and that ‘there is absolutely no proof that Isana-varman had his 
capital in U.P. and not in Bihar’.39 This is indeed true, but thene 
is also nothing to show that Isana-varman was the ruler of Magadha; 
on the other hand, both the inscriptions of the family and almost all 
the coins, including those of I^ana-varman, have been found within 
the boundaries of U.P. and not in Magadha. The Maukhari seals 
found at Nalanda do not count for much in this context, for similar 
seals of even rulers of Kamarupa have been found there, and that 
merely proves the existence of communication between the kingdom 
and the famous religious and educational centre of the time. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems legitimate to conclude that Kanauj was 
most probably the capital city of the Maukharis frorrt the very begin¬ 
ning, though we have no positive evidence of it for the earlier period. 

II. THE LATER GUPTAS 

The designation ‘Later Gupta’ has been given by modern historians 
to a royal family that rose to power about the same time as the Mau¬ 
kharis. The name, obviouslv intended to distinguish it from the 
Imperial Guptas, is neither accurate nor convenient. There is no evid¬ 
ence to show that this family was in any wav connected bv blood 
-with the Imperial Guptas. The fact that no such claim is put forward 
in the inscriptions of the dynasty seems to be decisive on this point. 
For it is almost unthinkable that such an illustrious ancestry should 
not have been referred to by the court-poets of the Later Guptas 
if they had the least pretension to it. It is important to note that the 
family never calls itself bv the name ‘Gupta’,40 and there is at least 
one ruler, whose name ends in ‘Sena’ and not Gupta. Besides, the 
name ‘Later Gupta’ is somewhat misleading as it might as well, and 
perhaps - with greater propriety, be applied to the successors of 
Skanda-gupta or Budha-gupta, whom we now style as Later Imperial 
Guptas, though the epithet ‘Imperial’ is hardly applicable to many 
of them. Nevertheless, as the name has gained currency, we have to 
continue its use. 

The history of the Later Guptas is similar in many respects to that 

t 

m D. C. Sircar, JRASBL, XI, 72. 

40 In the Aphsad inscriptions the family is simply referred to as sad-vO’/hsa ‘good 
lineage'. It has been suggested that ‘the Guptas and the Gupta Ktdaputra mentioned 
m Baoa’s K^mhan and Harsha-charita may refer to this family' {PHAJ, 507 n, 1). 
But this is uncertain. '' 
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of the Maukharis. They, too, were at first feudatoiy to the Imperial 
Guptas, and came into prominence and gained independence about 
the same time as the Maukharis. They established a powerful king¬ 
dom which lasted till about the middle of the eighth century a.d. 

No record of the first seven kings of this family has yet come to 
light. All that we know of its early history is derived from a single 
inscription issued by the eighth king, Aditya-sena, who flourished in 
the second half of the seventh century. This inscription, which was 
found at Aphsad, near Gaya, gives the following genealogy: 

1. Krishna-gupta 

2. Harsha-gupta. 

3. Jivita-gupta 

4. Kumara-gupta. 

5. Damodara-gupta 

6. Mahasena-gupta 

7. Madhava-gupta 

8. Aditya-sena. 

No royal title is given to any of these, thev being simply called SrT. 
It is, however, known from other rccords^l that Aditya-sena assumed 
full imperial titles. No great importance need, therefore, be attached 
to the absence of royal titles in this particular record which, being 
composed throughout in verse, was less likely to contain them.42 It 
is, however, to be noted that Krishna-gupta is called a nripa (king), 
and similar epithets arc applied to his successors. There is hardly any 
doubt that they were at first feudatories of the Guptas. 

As Kumara-gupta, the fourth king of this dynasty, is said to have 
defeated Isana-varman, the fourth king of the Maukhari line, it may 
be presumed that both the families came into prominence about the 
same time, i.e. about a.i>. 500 or a little earlier. It has also been sug¬ 
gested that Harsha-gupta, the queen of the second Maukhari king, 
was a sister of Harsha-gupta,^3 the second king of the Later Gupta 

41 Mandar Hill Rock inscriptions, CII, III, 211, 

42 It is to lie noted, however, that the Shahpur Stone Image inscription (ibid., 208) 
also does not give any imperial title to Aditya-sena. More curious is the genealogical 
portion in the Deo-Baranark inscriptions of Jivita-gupta II (ibid., 213) which gives 
the imperial titles to all the three sjiccessors of Aditya-sena, but calls him only Sri, 
though his mother and queen are both called Parama-bhattdrikd and ra/m. These 
examples should serve as a caution against attaching undue importance to royal titles 
even in official genealogy. 

43 PHAI, 511, where the further suggestions are made that Isana-varman’s mother 
Upa-gupta and Ptabhakara-vardhana’s mother Mahasena-gupta were Gupta princesses. 
Too much importance, however, should not be attached to similarity of names or name- 
endings. There was for example, one Harsha-gupta among the Somavamst rulers of 
South Kosala, whose father and son algo bore names ^ding in Gupta. 
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family. We may presume that at first the relation between the two 
families was friendly, but the ambitious military'enterprises of li^ana- 
varman first brought about hostility between the two. 

While there is no doubt that Isaiia-varman definitely threw off the 
allegiance of the Imperial Guptas, we do not know for certain who 
among the Later Guptas was the first to do so. The Aphsad irfscrip- 
tion describes in very general and conventional terms the military 
achievements of the first three kings. It is said of the third king that 
his foes could not get rid of 'the very terrible scorching fever (of fear)' 
even though they stood on sea shores or the Himalaya mountain. 
This might be a mere poetic expression or indicate military cam¬ 
paigns in the north and south. But there is nothing to show whether 
these campaigns were undertaken by the Later Gupta rulers as feuda¬ 
tories on behalf of their suzerains or as independent chiefs. The for¬ 
mer view appears to be the more probable. 

More details arc furnished about the next king Kumara-gupta. He 
defeated the Maukhari king Isana-varman, who is described as ‘a 
very moon among kings’. This defeat is compared to the churning of 
the ocean out of which arose Lakshmi. It is very likely that the poet 
deliberatelv used this simile in order to indicate that the defeat inflict¬ 
ed upon Isana-varman by Kumara-gupta was the source of the latter’s 
fortune or sovereignty. This appears probable even on general 
grounds. For the HMia inscription clearly indicates that Hana- 
varman had successfullv challenged the supremacy of the Imperial 
Guptas some time before a.d. 554. The deferential manner in which 
he and his army are referred to in the, record of his enemies, the 
Later Guptas, leaves no doubt that he had already established a posi¬ 
tion, if not of suj^remaev, at least of great authority. 

Whether Kumara-gupta fought with Lsana-varman on behalf of the 
Gupta Emperor, or as an independent rival king eager to .share the 
spoils of the Empire, eannot be definitely determined. But whatever 
that might have been, the great victory over the powerful.Maukhari 
chief improved Kumara-gupla’s position to such an extent as to entitle 
him to rank virtually as an independent chief. We may reasonablv look 
upon him as having laid the foundations of the greatness of the family, 
and its first independent ruler de facto, if not de jure. If we remem¬ 
ber that no record of the Imperial Gupta family is known after 
A.D. 543, we mav well believe that some time about a.d. 550 both 
Hana-varman and Kumara-gupta formally assumed independence. 

So far we are on tolerably sure ground. But the moment we try to 
locate the kingdom or sphere of influence of Kumara-gupta we find 
ourselves in great difficulty. There is no doubt that in later time.s his 
descendants ruled in Magadha, but some scholars hold Sie view that 
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the Later Guptas orginally ruled in Malwa, and it was only after 
the regill of Harsha-vardhana that they came into possession of 
Magadha. No definite solution of this intriguing problem is possible 
in the present state of our knowledge, and its discussion involves a 
knowledge of the subsequent history of this family. We shall, there¬ 
fore, reserve it for an appendix to this section. It will suffice to state 
here that in the opinion of the present writer the Later Guptas were, 
so to say, the residuary legatees of the Imperial Guptas; at least they 
regarded themselves as such. They came into possession of Malwa, 
Magadha, and North Bengal, and laid claim to those parts of the 
empire which had recently seceded from it, such as the Maukhari 
kingdom and Southern Bengal. Viewed in this light, the fight between 
the Later Guptas and the Maukharis assumed the character of a 
struggle, on the part of the former, to re-establish the supremacy of 
the empire which they believed to have rightfully inherited. There 
is no doubt that at first they gained great success. Kumara-gupta is 
said to have died at Prayaga after his victory over Isana-varman. It 
is evident that he advanced^»,as far as Allahabad. 

The struggle was continued or renewed in the reign of Damodara- 
gupta, son of Kumara-gupta. The name of his Maukhari adversary 
is not mentioned, but we may reasonably presume that it was Isana- 
varman himself, for if there had been a new Maukhari king he would 
probably have been named. This is not a very material point, but 
what is more disconcerting is the vagueness of Ae language in which 
the result of the battle is described. The passage, bereft of unneces¬ 
sary details, may be rendered as follows: 

‘Having slain the enemies (i.e. the Maukharis) and breaking up the 
array of their mighty elephants, he (Damodara-gupta) became un¬ 
conscious {sammurchchhita) and was revived by the touch of the 
heavenly damsels {mravadhuy 

Fleet took this passage to mean that Damodara-gupta died in the 
battle and went to heaven. This was further interpreted by others 
to indicate that Damodara-gupta was defeated in the battle.44 On 
the other hand, it has been pointed out that the record merely speaks 
of the swoon (sammurchchhita) and of his subsequent awakening 
(vibuddha), and not of death.45 According to this interpretation, 
‘Damodara-gupta was seriously wounded and fainted away, but 
diough his wound appeared to be very serious, he ultimately regain¬ 
ed consciousness.' The writer of the PraSasti poetically assumed that 
the revival was due to the pleasing touch of the heavenly damsels 
who had come to the battle-field to meet fallen warriors. The mean- 

44 HNI, 114-15; R. K. Mookerjae, Hardta, 55. 

45 P. B. Bhandarkar Volume, 180. 
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ing is not unreasonable, but cannot be regarded as certain. For it is 
equally possible to argue that it was a poetic fancy to describe death 
as swoon in order to emphasize the subsequent re-awakening in 
heaven. But whatever view we might take on this point, there ought 
not to be any doubt on the issue of the struggle. The poet clearly refers 
to the rout and discomfiture of the Maukhari army, and the victory of 
Damodara-gupta. Even assuming that he died in the battle, it does 
not necessarily imply a defeat, for apart from common sense, there 
are many historical instances where the victors died in the battle¬ 
field. So far, therefore, as the evidence of this inscription goes, we 
must assume that Damodara-gupta gained a great victory, though 
it must be an open question whether he survived it or not. 

Damodara-gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena-gupta, pro¬ 
bably in the last quarter of the sixth century a.d. The Aphsad inscrip¬ 
tion refers to his victory over Susthita-varman, and its fame being 
sung on the banks of the Brahmaputra. There is no doubt that this 
Susthita-varman was the father of king Bhaskara-varman of Kama- 
rupa who is mentioned in Harsha-charita as an ally of Harsha-var- 
dhana and is also known from two copper-plate grants. It is thus 
clear that Mahasena-gupta successfully invaded the kingdom of 
Kamarupa and probablv advanced as far as the Brahmaputra river. 
In view of the later alliance between Bhaskara-varman and Ilarsha, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that such an alliance between the 
kings of Kamarupa and the Maukharis had come into existence ear¬ 
lier, In that case the invasion of Kamarupa bv Mahasena-gupta may 
be regarded merely as an episode in the long-drawn struggle between 
the Later Guptas and the Maukharis, 

But in spite of his initial success Maliasena-gupta seems to have 
fared badly in the end. As already noted (p. 185), the Maukhari king 
Sarva-varman exercised sway over a part of Magadha. Supratishthita- 
varman, who succeeded his father Susthita-varman on the throne of 
Kamarupa, claims that he and his brother Bhaskara-varman defeated 
the forces of Gauda, after their father’s death, while thev were still 
young.46 It appears that Mahasena-gupta was simultaneously attack¬ 
ed by the Maukharis from the west and the king of Kamarupa in the 
east. He at first obtained some successes against the latter and ad¬ 
vanced as far as the Brahmaputra, but then the success of the Mau¬ 
kharis in the west forced him to retreat or to divert his main atten¬ 
tion to the west. The king of Kamarupa now reaped the full advan¬ 
tage of the situation and defeated the forces of Mahasena-gupta who 
probably lost all the fruits of his victory. In the west the Maukharis 

46 Cf. the Doobi C. P. grant of Bhaskara-varmen, El, XXX, 887. 
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achieved conspicuous success and conquered some territories in West¬ 
ern Magadha comprising at least a part of the ^ahabad district. 

The situation of Mahasena-gupta was critical enough, but it was 
rendered desperate by internal discord. For there can be hardly any 
doubt that it was during his reign that iSai^arika founded an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in Gauda. As he is also known to have ruled over 
Magadha, it is likely that he usurped the power and authority of 
Mahasena-gupta in his eastern territories. 

The almost complete debacle of Mahasena-gupta after his early 
victory might have also been due, at least partly, to foreign invasions. 
The Chalukya king Kirtti-varman, who ruled from a.d. 567 to 597, is 
said to have defeated the kings of Anga, Vaiiga, and Magadha. How 
far it is a vain boast or a real claim based on facts, it is difficult to 
say. But if he really led an expedition to Eastern India, Mah^na- 
gupta was most likely his adversary who suffered defeat and lost 
much of his power as a result. 

According to Tibetan chronicles, Srong Tsan, the king of Tibet, 
who ruled between a.d. 581 and 600, led a victorious campaign to 
‘Central India', an expression which usually denotes Bihar, but is 
also sometimes applied to U.P.47 The adversary of the Tibetan king 
was therefore probably either Mahasena-gupta or his rival, the Mau- 
kliari Avanti-varman. In case it was the latter, we get a satisfactory 
explanation of the triumph of Mahasena-gupta which enabled him 
to carry his victorious arms as far as the Brahmaputra. But it is more 
likelv that the adversary was Mahasena-gupta whose defeat at the 
hands of the Tibetan king probably enabled the Maukhari Avanti- 
varman, and Siipratishthita-varman of Kamarupa to wrest from him 
the fniits of his earlier victory. The two foreign invasions supply a 
satisfactory explanation not only of the discomfiture of Mahasena- 
gupta but also of the internal dissension or revolt in Magadha raised 
by iSasahka, After the loss of his eastern territories Mahasena-gupta 
seems to have taken shelter in Malwa. 

We learn from Banabhatta’s Harsha-charita^^ that one day king 
Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar addressed Rajya-vardhana and 
Harsha-vardhana as follows: 

‘My dear sons, I have appointed to wait upon your highne.sses the 
brothers Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta, sons of the Malava 
king, inseparable as my arms from my side; they are men found 
by frequent trials untouched by any taint of vice, blamele.ss, dis¬ 
creet, strong and comely. To them your highnesses also will show 
a consideration not enjoyed by the rest of your dependents.’ 

47 Levi, -Nepal, 11, 147 ff. 

48 Tr. by Cowell, 119-20. 
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Later, BanabhaUa tells us that Kumara-gupta, the elder brother, 
was about 18 years in age. 

It is generally held that the two princes of Malwa were sons of 
Mahasena-gupta.49 For the Aphsad inscription specifically assooiates 
Madhava-gupta, son of Mah^ena-gupta, with Harsha. This identifi* 
caticai raises several problems, the most important of which is the 
position of the two princes in the court of Thanesvar. It has been sug¬ 
gested that Mahasena-gupta, the mother of Prabhakara-vardhana, 
was a sister of Mahasena-gupta, and after his death his sons deprived 
of their kingdom were protected by their relative, the king of 
Thanesvar.50 Although the similarity of names is no evidence of rela¬ 
tionship, such a presumption cannot be said to be altogether unwar^ 
ranted. But the language used by Bana shows a clear inferiority in 
the status of the two princes vis-a-vis the two sons of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, which would be more in keeping with a conquered or 
feudatory ruler than with a relation enjoying equal status. One can 
easily gather from the preliminary address put in the mouth of the 
king that he regarded the two princes as servants of his sons rather 
than as friends or relations. Later, when the two princes came to tne 
royal presence, they ‘bowed from afar till their four limbs and heads 
touched the ground’, and on receiving instructions to wait upon 
Rajya-vardhana and Harsha, saluted them ‘by swaying their heads 
again and again to the earth’. ‘Rajya-vardhana and Harsha, on their 
part, saluted their father’, or, in other words, did not return the 
salute of the two princes of Malava. In spite of the affectionate or 
cordial treatment that they received, the Malava princes were clearly 
dependents, though they were shown ‘a consideration not enjoyed by 
the other dependents’, as the king directed. 

The fact that Kumara-gupta and his brother are described as sons 
of the king of Malava is the principal argument in favour of the view 
that the Later Guptas were rulers of Malava, rather than of Magadha. 
But the history of Mahasena-gupta, as reconstructed above, is also 
not in conflict with the epithet ‘King of Malava’ applied to him. In 
either case it remains to be explained why his sons were forced to 
take shelter as humble refugees and dependents in the court of Th3- 
nesvar. That their father was dead and Malava was lost to them 
admits of no doubt, but we cannot trace the course of events that 
led to it. There are some grounds to believe that king Deva-gupta, 
of whom we shall hear a great deal more hereafter, was ruling in 
Malava. It is not improbable that he belonged to the royal family 
and usurped the throne after the death of Mahasena-gupta. But we 

49 PHAI, 512. Basak does not accet>t this view (HNl, 124-25). 

50 Hoemle in JRAS, 1908, p. 561; HNI, 125. 
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also know that Malava had other enemies about tliis time. As we 
shall see later (Ch. VIII), the Maitraka king Slladitya I of Valabhi, who 
ascended the throne in or not long after a.d. 590, conquered a con¬ 
siderable portion of Western Malwa, and UjjayinI, the capital of 
Malava, was held by the Kalachuri king Sahkaragana in the year 
A.D. 595. It is not unlikely that the struggles with these powers were 
the main causes that led to the discomfiture of Mahasena-gupta in the 
east, and ultimately the loss of the whole of Malava in the west. 

Perhaps Prabhal^ra-vardhana himself took advantage of the con¬ 
fusion in the kingdom of Malava to invade it. He is described in the 
Harsha-charifa as an ‘axe to the creeper of Malava s glory’,5i and this 
evidently implies a victorious campaign against Malava. Whether he 
went tQ help Mahasena-gupta (or his dethroned heir) against his in¬ 
ternal and external enemies, or was urged by lust of conquest and 
gave the final death-blow to the power of the Later Guptas by con¬ 
quering the last remnants of their kingdom and capturing the two 
young princes, it is difficult to say. The latter hypothesis would be in 
full accord with the status of the two Malava princes in the Thanes- 
var court. But there are two circumstances which support the former 
view. In the first place, the king Prabhakara-vardhana described the 
two princes as ‘inseparable as my arms from my side’, and also bes¬ 
towed high encomiums on them while introducing them to his sons. 
Secondly, it has been casually mentioned in Harsha-charita that 
‘Kum^a was anointed by Harsha.’^^ This most probably refers to 
the consecration of Kumara-gupta53 as king by Harsha. This is hard¬ 
ly surprising, for we know from the Aphsad inscription that Madhava- 
gupta, the other brother, was certainly crowned as king, and the re¬ 
ference to Harsha in that record hardly leaves any doubt that he 
owed his position to the favour of that Emperor. 

It is thus not an improbable assumption that when Malava was 
invaded by foreign enemies, and also probably tom asunder by in¬ 
ternal discord, Mahasena-gupta appealed for help to Prabhakara- 
vardhana, probably related to him by marriage. The latter advanced 
with his army and obtained some successes, but could not save either 
Mahasena-gupta or his kingdom. He, however, rescued the two sons 
of Mahasena-gupta and brought them with him. There they remained 

51 Tr. by Cbwell, 101, 

52 Ibid., p. 76« 

53 Kumara was another name of Bhaskara-varman, but as he was already the king 
of Kamariipa, the question of his consecration does not arise. Kumara may also refer 
to .the son of Harsha-vardhana as is hinted at by the commentator Sankara. But this is 
not very likely as he is not known to have been succeeded by his son. Kumaia-gupta 
mi^t have been consecrated to the throne of Malava after the death of Deva-gupta 
or to the throne of Magadba after it was conquered by Harsha. 
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as attendants of Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana till tlie king¬ 
dom of Magadha or Malava was restored to them. 

Appendix to Section 11 [The Later Guptas) 

THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE LATER GUPTAS 

The earliest inscription of this d}’nasty that we possess belongs to 
the reign of Aditya-sena. That he and his successors ruled in Magadlia 
admits of no doubt, for their records have all been found in South 
and East Bihar. This does not necessarily mean that the seven kings 
that preceded Aditya-sena also ruled in the same region, though that 
would be the most natural presumption, not lightly to.be set aside 
until positive evidence is found to the contrary. Some indirect evi¬ 
dence may also be cited in support of this natural presumption. We 
know that two kings of this dynasty fought with the Mauknaris, and 
another had a prolonged struggle witli the rulers of Kamarupa. The 
Later Guptas, therefore, most likely occupied the territory between 
the kingdom of the Maukharis and Kamarupa; in other words, they 
were rulers of Gauda and Magadha. This is supported by the fact 
that in the Doobi inscription the sons of Supratishthita-varman, who 
was defeated most probably by Mahasena-gupta, are said to have 
defeated the forces of Gauda after their father s death. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that they were dealing with the same enemy who defeated 
their father, and we may therefore conclude that Mahasena-gupta 
was regarded by them as lord of Gauda or an ally of the latter. We 
know of at least two instances in which the ruler of Magadha and 
Gauda has been referred to as Lord of Gauda; one. is Sasaiika, and 
the other, the king of Gauda killed by Yaso-varman. The reference to 
Gauda forces in the Doobi record may therefore imply that the king 
in question was the lord of both Gauda and Magadha, and this is 
applicable to Mahasena-gupta. Thus, prima facie, there seem to be 
good grounds for the belief that the Later Guptas ruled in Magadha 
and the neighbouring region, at least from the time of Kumara- 
gupta, the fourth king, and therefore also from the very beginning. 

Two important considerations may, however, be urged against this 
view. In the first place we know that a small part of Magadha was 
in possession of the Maukhari kings Sarva-varman and Avanti-var- 
man. This by itself does not prove much.. For all we know, the Later 
Guptas might have been occupying the rest of the province. More 
important is the fact that we find Sai^anka ruling over Magadha and 
Gauda, and later, Purna-varman is mentioned by Hiuan Tsang as 
the ruler of Magadha. Thus, for at least a quarter of’a ceiltury, the 
Later Guptas do not seem to have had anything to do with Magadha. 
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Secondly, the two princes Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta are 
called by B^a, sons of the king of Malava. As noted above, this 
Madhava-gupta is most likely to be identified with the Later Gupta 
king of that name, though scholars are not unanimous about it. But 
even if we accept this view, which appears to be quite a reasonable 
one, it merely proves that Mahasena-gupta was regarded as a ruler of 
Malava. It proves nothing about the habitat of his predecessors. 

The history of the Later Guptas, as reconstrued on pp. 194-97 supra, 
gives a reasonable explanation of Mahasena-gupta’s being called the 
king of Malava, even though he and his predecessors had their seat 
of authority in Magadha. We know definitely that he had carried his 
victorious arms as far as the Brahmaputra river. If, therefore, we 
believe that he ruled in Malava, we have to presume that he con¬ 
quered the Maukharis and-the Gaudas, as otherwise he could not 
possibly have proceeded to the bank of the Brahmaputra river. Of 
these conquests there is not the least evidence. On the other hand, 
if we suppose that the Later Guptas, who inherited the dominions 
of the Imperial Guptas, had their centre of autliority in Magadha 
and Gauda, but also exercised suzerainty over Malava, which was 
probably ruled by a collateral branch, we get a natural explanation 
of the known facts. Mah^ena-gupta fought with his two enemies on 
either side, viz the Maukharis on the west and the Varmans of Kama- 
rupa on the east. Although he scored some initial successes against 
the latter, the simultaneous fight with the Maukliaris, the defection 
of Sasanka, and probably some foreign invasions, made his position 
untenable, and he had to take shelter in Malava. There also fortune 
did not favour him. He probably met with an ignominious end, and 
his two sons had to seek the protection of tlie court of Thanesvar. 
This reconstruction cannot be proved in all details, but seems to be 
a reasonable hypothesis. It also satisfactorily explains why Madhava- 
gupta was placed by Harsha on the throne of Magadha, rather than 
that of Malava, for naturally a dispossessed king is restored to his 
ancestral kingdom. It is also to be considered why if Madhava-gupta 
was the first king of his dynasty to rule Magadha, and all his prede¬ 
cessors had ruled in Malaya, not even the slightest reference to it 
should have been made in the Aphsad inscription, which gives the 
names of his six predecessors. It has been argued by H. C. Raychau- 
dhuri that Hiuan Tsang mentions Purna-varman as the occupant of 
the throne of Magadha, but does not say a word about Madhava- 
^pta or his father in connection with Magadha.54 But the same ques¬ 
tion may be asked even if we hold that the Later Quptas ruled in 
Malwa. For Hiuan Tsang does not refer to the Later Guptas in con- 

54 JBORS, 1929. p. 6152. / 
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nectioii with any state in Malwa, although he mentions the conquest 
of W. Malwa by Siladitya of Valabhi and refers to a number of States 
in E. Malwa ruled over by Brahmana rulers. Thus while no definite 
conclusion is possible in the present state of our knowledge, we must 
admit that there are no adequate grounds against the naturaf pre¬ 
sumption that Magadha was the home of the Later Guptas. 

III. BENGAL 

We had occasional glimpses into the political condition of Bengal 
in connection with the history of the Guptas. Probably a part of 
Bengal was included within the original kingdom of the Guptas 
(p. 8), and it is almost certain that North and West Bengal formed 
an integral part of the Empire of Samudra-gupta. East and South 
Bengal, known as Sarriatata, was at first a feudatory frontier State 
(p. 43), but later formed an integral part of the Gupta Empire, as we 
find it in the time of Vainya-gupta (p. 87). 

The difference in the political status of the two parts of Bengal 
was no mere accident. They really formed, not only about this time 
but also for many centuries later, two distinct political and geogra¬ 
phical entities, known as Gauda and Vahga. It would be convenient, 
therefore, to describe the history of each separately. 

1. Vahga 

Vahga, as a geographical and tribal name, goes back to remote 
antiquity.55 Roughly speaking, it denoted the whole of Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, though occasionally its western boundary extended 
beyond the Hooghly or Bhagirathl river. In the course of time we come 
across other geographical expressions such as Samatata and Harikela, 
which were sometimes used as synonyms of Vahga though often 
treated as distinct entities. The extent of each of these names, used 
in the restricted sense, varied in different ages. Generally speaking, 
Samatata denoted the Tippera and Noakhali districts; Harikela, the 
adjoining rerfon to the north, and Vahga the rest of East and South 
Bengal. But later, we find a new name Vahgala which was distinguish¬ 
ed from Vahga and comprised a part or whole of South Bengal.55 

In the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta, as well as in 
Hiuan Tsang’s account, we find the name Samatata and not Vahga, 
though the latter occurs in the Meharaull Pillar inscription of Ghandra. 
As noted before (p, 43) Samatata is included among those frontier 
States whose rulers paid taxes, obeyed orders and performed obeisance 
in person to the great Emperor Samudra-gupta. The exact boundary 

55 HABM, 8, 25. ^ 

56 Ibid., 10^12. 
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of Samatata in the Gupta Age is not known, but it would appear from 
the detailed description of Hiuan Tsang that in his time the kingdom 
included a part of Central Bengal, such as Backerganj and Faridpur 
in addition to Tippera and Noakhali districts. It is not unlikely, how¬ 
ever, that Samata^a denoted even a much wider area in the Gupta 


Age. 

As in the days of the Delhi Sultanate, so also in the Gupta Age, 
East Bengal was the last to accept, and the first to rebel against, 
foreign domination. Although forced to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of Samudra-gupta, Samatata or Vahga perhaps made a bold bid for 
freedom in the next reign. For if we are right in identifying Chandra 
of the Meharaull Pillar inscription with Chandra-gupta 11 (p. 55), we 
must presume that the confederate hosts with whom he fought in 
Bengal represented the various petty States of Vahga combined in a 
last desperate effort to throw off the yoke of the Guptas. They failed, 
and their country was brought under the direct administration of the 
Gupta Emperors. This is proved by the Gunaighar grant of Vainya- 
gupta which shows that the administration of the Tippera district 
was being carried on in the name of Vainya-gupta in the year a.d. 506-7 


(p. 87). 

But Vainya-gupta was perhaps the last of the Gupta family to rule 
over this province. For ere long we find an independent kingdom 
established in Vahga. Five inscription s57 discovered at or near Kotah- 
pa^a in the Faridpur district, and one at Mallasarul58 in the Burdwan 
district, testify to the existence of this kingdom. They refer to three 


rulers named Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva, all of 
whom assumed the title Mahdrdjddhimja. The last is also known from 


his gold coins59 and a seal found at Nalanda.60 


Gopachandra was perhaps the earliest of these three rulers.61 He 
had under him a vassal chief named Maharaja Vijayasena who issued 
the Mallasarul grant under his own seal. This chief is probably iden¬ 
tical with Vijayasena, the Dutaka of the Gunaighar grant, who is 


57 These are; (1-2) Two grants of Dhannaclitya, anti (3) one grant of Gopachandra, 
all published in I A, XXXIX, 193-216, (4) one grant of Samacharadeva {El, XVIII, 74) 
—all found at Kotalipada, and (5) the unpublished grant of Samacharadeva found 
at Kurpala. The views of R. D. Banerji {JPASB, VI, 429, VII, 289; X, 425) and 
Dr. Bloch (ASIAR, 1907-8, p. 256) that these grants are spurious are no longer 
maintained by any scholar. 

58 El, XXIII, 155. 

69 JPASB, XIX, Nura. Suppl., 54. 

60 MAS/, No. 60, p. 31. 

61 Pargiter, who edited the Kotalipatja plates, regarded Dharmaditya as earlier 
than Gopachandra. But the grounds urged by him are very weak, and he wrote 
before the discovery of the Mallasarul plate which supports the contrary view 
(cf. HABM, 42-44). 
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described as Maha-pratihara Maha-pilupaU, Panchddhikaranoparika 
and Maharaja Bn Mah^amania. If this identification be accept^, we 
must presume that Vijayasena, who already held high ofiBces under 
Vainya-gupta in a.d. 607, rose to still higher distinction under Go^a- 
chandra which enabled him to issue land-grants under his own seal 
though acknowledging the suzerainty of Maharajddhirdja Gopa- 
chandra. We must also infer that there was no long interval of time 
between the two grants, and Gopachandra therefore must have come 
to the throne in the first quarter of tire sixth century a.d. The contrast 
between his title Mahdrdjddhirdja and that of Maharaja assigned to 
Vainya-gupta in the Gunaighar grant perhaps indicates the recent 
changes in the political status of Vahga. 

Not much is known of either -Gopachandra, or the two other rulers, 
Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva. Their relationships, if any, and 
even the order of their succession remain obscure. That they belonged 
to the same family may be reasonably inferred from the employment 
of common officers and The close resemblance in the phraseology of 
the Kotalipada plates. Their independent status and great power are 
proved by their title Mahdrdjddhirdja and by the gold coins of 
Samacharadeva. Those coins closely imitate the Gupta types and bear 
the legend Narendrdditya, evidently a title assumed by Samachara¬ 
deva in imitation of the Gupta Emperors.62 

The lands granted by the Kotalipada copper-plates were situated in 
the district (Vishaya) called Vavaka'inandala in Navyavakasika, which 
was evidently the name of the bigger division, probably hhukti, 
though this teim is not actually used. This division must have com¬ 
prised a large part of the deltaic region including Faridpur district. 
The Mallasarul grant refers to Vardhamana-bhwkti and the villages 
granted by it have been located in the Burdwan district. The inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of Vanga comprised Southern and Central Bengal 
and a portion of Western Bengal extending to the border of Orissa.62a 

The grants of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya, and Samacharadeva 
bear respectively the dates 18,63 3 ^ and 14. It is significant that they 
use the regnal years and not the Gupta Era. It may be held that the 
three kings ruled between a.d. 525 and 575. 

It is probable, however, that there were a few other kings ruling 
after them. A large number of gold coins have been found in different 
parts of East Bengal, notably at Sabhar (Dacca district) and Kotali¬ 
pada. These are rude and debased imitations of the Gupta coins and 

62 Ihid., 66, f.n. 32. 

62a Jhid., 42-43. 

63 The date was read as 19 by Pargiter who edited the plate. It is read as 18 
by Basak (HNI, l9l) and D. C. Sircar (S'l, 357). 
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are rarely found outside East Bengal. The names of two kings, Prithu- 
vlra and Sudhanyaditya, have been read on these coins. These, and 
others whose names are not recorded on the gold coins, probably 
ruled in Vahga after the three kings mentioned above.64 

How or when the kingdom of Vanga came to an end cannot be 
ascertained. The invasion of the Chalukya king KIrtti-varman, referred 
to above (p. 195), might have had something to do with its downfall, 
but more probably it succumbed to the powerful kingdom of Gauda 
under Sa^anka. 

2. Gauda 

The antiquity of Gauda, as the name of a city, can be traced back 
to the days of Panini.65 As the name of a country it is referred to in 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra^ and Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutrafi'^ But we have 
no evidence that it came into political importance till the end of the 
Gupta period. 

Reference to the Gaudas as a political power is met with for the 
first time in the Haraha inscription of Isana-varman (p. 183). In a 
passage, whose precise meaning is not easy to understand, the 
Maukliari king claims to have defeated the Gaudas, who cither lived 
on the sea-shore or were forced by this defeat to remove there. It is 
clear, therefore, that Gauda at this time extended up to the sea-coast 
or was not very far from it. As we shall see later, Gauda certainly 
comprised a part of West Bengal including Murshidabad district, 
early in the seventh century a.d. We may therefore hold that Gauda 
in the middle of the sixth century a.d. corresponded roughly to the 
present Burdwan division in West Bengal. 

As we have seen above, Gopachandra ruled over at least a part of 
this region in the second or third decade of the sixth century a.d. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that Isana-varman fought with him and 
forced him to fall back upon the deltaic region to the east of the 
Bhagirathi. Tliis is probably the basis of his claim that he forced 
the Gaudas to the sea-shore. As already mentioned, the Later Gupta 
king JIvita-gupta I is also said to have fought on the sea-shore. It is 
probable that he also fou^t against the independent kingdom of 
Variga. As suggested above, it is probable that the Later Guptas and 
Maukharis both fought on behalf of the Gupta Emperor against the 
ailers of Vanga who had recently shaken off his suzerainty. 


64 For tbesie coins, ci. CCIM, I, 120, 122; CGD, cvi-cvii, 154. JPASB, XIX, Num. 
Suppl, 58; XXI, Num. Suppl., 1. 

OS'VI, 2, 99-100. 

66 Book 11, 13. 

67 Benares Edn., 115, 294. 
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Gauda next comes to our view towards the close of the, sixth 
century a.d. For, as mentioned above, Bhaskara-varman of Kamarupa 
is said to have repulsed the forces of Gauda. As has already been 
suggested (p. 194) the reference here is probably to the army of 
Mahasena>gupta. In that case, in the second half of the sixtli century 
A,D. the Later Guptas must have ruled Gauda, which then included 
also North Bengal, known separately as Pundra and Varendra. 

Thus after the fall of the Gupta Empire, two independent kingdoms 
of Gauda and Vahga rose in Bengal, the former corresponding roughly 
to Northern and Western, and the latter to Southern and Eastern 
Bengal. The Later Guptas probably continued to rule over Gauda 
till the end of the re.ign x)f Mah^ena-gupta whose tragic end has 
been described above (p. 197). 

Shortly after this, Gauda became a very powerful kingdom under 
Sasanka, Of his early life we know little that can be regarded as 
certain. A seal-matrix cut in the rock of Rohtasgarh records the name 
of ‘SrI-Mahasamanta Sasaiika’, i.e. the illustrious great vassal-chief 
Sasanka.68 If^ as is generally held, this Sasaiika be the same person 
as the king of Gauda, we must presume that he was originally only 
a feudal chief.69 His suzerain was probably Mahasena-gupta who 
must have conquered this region, if he were not already in possession 
of it, in the course of his campaign against Kamarupa. But some 
scholars hold that he was a vassal of Ae Maukhari kings who, as 
we know, ruled over a portion of Magadha.70 

Be that as it may, Sasanka soon established an independent kingdom 
in Gauda with Karnasuvarna as his capitah'^i and rapidly extended 
his kingdom. He ruled over Magadha, conquered Orissa, and estab¬ 
lished his supremacy over the Sailodbhava dynasty of Kohgoda in 
Ganjam district.72 The copper-plate grants show that at first both 
Dandabhukti (Midnapore district) and Utkala (Orissa) were governed 
by Sasanka's oflBcers. Later, both these provinces were ruled by a 
Samanta Maharaja under SasMka’s suzerainty, as was Kohgoda 
further south. Thus, for the first time in history, Gauda emerges as 
a powerful kingdom extending over Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. It is 

6S CII, III, 284. 

69 There are not adequate grounds for the belief, held by some, that Saiahka was 
also known as Narendra-gupta and connected with the Guptas. 

70 IHQ, XII, 457. 

71 Hiuan Tsang has left a short account of the kingdom of Karpasuvarpa ruled 
over by Sasanka (HTB, I, 210; II, 201.) Tliis place may be definitely located, in view 
of the recent archaeological excavations near Rangamati in Murshidabad district, West 
Bengal, El, XXXVII, 27. For ex.ct location, cf. HABM, 7. 

72 This is known from three copper-plate grants, two found in Midpapore district 
UBASBL, XI, 1) and one in Ganjam {El, VI, 143). 
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probable, though by no means certain, that Vanga also formed a part 
of Sa^anka s dominions. 

It appears that along with the possession of the territory of the 
Later Guptas, their rivalry with the Maukharis also passed on to 
Sasaiika. For we find him entering into an alliance with the king of 
Malava and proceeding against Kanauj. The incidents of this campaign 
are referred to in liarsha-charita, but in a manner that is very vague 
and unsatisfactory. In broad outline it may be stated as follows; 73 

The king of Malava invaded the Maukhari kingdom, killed Graha- 
varman, seized Kanauj, and imprisoned queen RajyasrI, the daughter 
of king Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar. This is said to have 
taken place on the very day on which the death of Prabhakara- 
vardhana was rumoured at Kanauj. It is difficult to say whether this 
was a mere coincidence, or the invasion was deliberately planned by 
the king of Malava on hearing of the serious illness of Prabhakara- 
vardhana. In any case his success was complete, and the Maukhari 
kingdom lay prostrate before him. 

As soon as this news reached Thanesvar, Rajya-vardhana, who had 
just ascended the throne on the death of his father, marched with a 
hastily collected army of 10,000 horse to the rescue of his sister. The 
king of Malava also advanced against him, but was defeated and a 
large part of his army captured by Rajya-vardhana. 

In the meantime Sasaiika had arrived at Kanauj and thence pre¬ 
sumably marched against Rajya-vardhana. For we are told that before 
Rajya-vardhana could reach Kanyakubja or established contact with 
his sister RajyasrT, he was killed by Sa^ahka. 

Both Banabhafta and Hiuan Tsang state that Rajya-vardhana was 
treacherously murdered by Sa.sahka. But tliey give very different 
accounts of the circumstances leading to the murder. Harsha- 
vardhana’s own inscriptions merely say that Rajya-vardhana met with 
his death in the house of his enemy owing to his adherence to a 
promise {satydnuroclhena)l^^ This discrepancy raises grave suspicion 
about the charge of treacherv brought against Sa^anka by Banabhatta 
and Hiuan Tsang, both of whom were highly prejudiced against him 
and refer to him in most opprobrious terms. 

It may be presumed that neither Rajya-vardhana nor the king of 
Malava knew at the time of their engagement in that deadly conflict 
that $a^anka was near at hand. For otherwise the king of Malava 
would probably have delayed his operations till the arrival of the 
ally. RSjya-vardhana’s small army was already reduced by the cam- 


73 HC, Tr.. 173-78, 224. 250-51. 

74 El, t, 9li IV. 210. 
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paigii against the Malava rulerJ'^ It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
Rajya-vardhana, surprised by S^asahka, was actually defeated by him 
or forced to capitulate in circumstances which ultimately led to his 
death. Such an event would naturally give rise to various conjecti^res 
about his death, specially among his partisans. An apt illustration is 
furnished by the various accounts of the manner in which the Roman 
Emperor Valerian became a captive of the Sassanian king Shapur 
in A.D. 260.76 In any case, while the death of Rajya-vardhana may be 
regarded as a fact, the circumstances leading to it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, and the treachery imputed to Sasahka can by no means be 
regarded as historically correct.77 

The death of Rajya-vardhana took place in a.d. 606. The subsequ¬ 
ent career of Sasahka is but imperfectly known. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that even in a.d. 619 he was acknowledged as suzerain by the 
Sailodbhavas of Kohgoda (Ganjam district). It appears from the 
statements of Hiuan Tsang about the so-called atrocities of Sasahka 
in Magadha, that Kohgoda formed a part of his dominions up to the 
time of his death, which probably took place not long before a.d. 637, 
the date of the Chinese pilgrim’s visit to this region. 

Although Har.sha-vardhana, who succeeded his brother Rajya- 
vardhana, made a grim resolve to punish Sasaiika, there is no de¬ 
finite evidence of anv trial of strength between the two. The only 
reference to a conflict, between them is contained in a passage in 
Manjum-nulla-kalpa,'^^ which possesses very little value as a source of 
historical information (p. 100). It is said that Harsha marched against 
Pundra, the capital of Sasahka,"9 and defeated him, but returned, 
having (or not havings, according to another interpretation) been 
honoured in that kingdom of the barbarians. This somewhat enigmatic 
passage shows that even if Harsha had led any campaign against 
Sasahka, he did not gain any conspicuous success. This is corroborated 
by the Ganjam inscription of Sa^ahka, dated a.d. 619 and the fact 
that Harsha did not conquer Magadha before a.d. 641.80 

N 

75 Bhaodi met Harsha with the Malava king’s whole force and equipage and the 
huge booty taken from him by Rajya-vardhana (HC, Tr., 225). As Bhapdi, and not the 
whole army, is mentioned as accompanying it, it appears that Bhapdi was sent in 
advance with the captives and spoils of the war with the Malava king. This would 
have still further reduced the army of Rajya-vardhana. 

70 Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 135. 

77 For a detailed discussion of this jwint, cf. HABM, 51-52, 58-63. 

78 W, 719-726. It is interesting to note that according to this passage Rajya- 
vardhana was killed by a king' of the Nagna caste. 

79 Riodra evidently stands for Pundravardhana, now represented by MahSsthangarh 
near Bogra (N. Bengal). But according to Hiuan Tsang Sa^Inka's capital was Karpa- 
suvarpa, in Murshidabad district, 

80 See Qt. X. 
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Hiuan Tsang has referred to many acts of intolerance and oppres¬ 
sion against the Buddhists perpetrated by Sasahka,®! who was a Saiva 
and evidently no patron of Buddhism. But it is difficult to accept as 
true all the accusations of the Chinese pilgrim, particularly as his 
accounts display throughout a strong bias against Sasarika, and his 
stories are full of supernatural and miraculous elements. 

In spite of the declamations of Banabhatta and Hiuan Tsang, we 
must regard Sasahka as a great figure in history. He was the first 
historical ruler of Bengal to establish an empire and carry his victori¬ 
ous arms as far as Kanauj, and even beyond. He finally liquidated 
the Maukharis who were age-long rivals of the Gaudas, and paved 
the way for that political greatness of Bengal which reached its matu¬ 
rity in the age of the PMas. He gave the stamp of international re¬ 
cognition and prestige to Gaiida which came to be an honoured 
name for the whole of Bengal and a symbol of its unity and culture. 

IV. KJLMAROPA 

The Upper Brahmaputra vallev or Assam proper was known in 
ancient days as Kamarupa and Pragjyotislia. The latter name occurs 
in both the epics, but its geographical situation does not always tally 
with Assam, it being placed in the western or northern part of India.82 
There is no doubt, however, that Kamarupa and Pragjyotisha became 
well known names of the Assam valley.83 

Little is known of the early history of Kamarupa. The inscriptions 
of the seventh century a.d. and later periods refer to three kings— 
Naraka, his son Bhagadatta, and the latter’s son Vajradatta, who figure 
prominently in the Mahdhhdrata and some Puraiias. The first is a 
mvthological hero, born of the god Naravana and the earth,84 while 
the other two fought with the Pandavas. It is said that after this 
dynasty had ruled for three thousand years Pushya-varman became 
king of Kamarupa. 

As we get a regular list of succession from Pushya-varman, he may 
be regarded as the first historical king of Kamarupa. The genealogy 
of this family is given as follows: 85 

81 HTW, II, 43, 92, 115, 110. 

, 82 Ram., IV, 30-32; Mbh. Sabha, Ch. 26, v. 9; A^vamedha P. chs. 74-75. 

83 RagAooodiffl (IV, 81, 83) refers to both the names. For full discussion of these 
points, cf. Barua in IHQ, XXIII, 200 and B. C. Law in JUPHS, XVIII, 43. 

84 The story of Naraka is given in detail in the Kalika Puratta. It is generally held 
that the dynasty of Naraka represents a non-Aryan niling family (Barua, loc. cit.). 

i 85 The genealogy is given in the Nadhanpur grant of Bhaskara-varman (£/, XII, 
73), NalandS seal (MASl, No. 66, pp. 69-70), and partially in the Harsha-^hariifl 
(Tr., p. 217). There are slight differences In thfe names of kings in the different 
sources, as shown -within brackets and also significant differences in titles, as note.d 
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1. Pushya-varmai 
2. Samudra-varman m. Dattadevi 
3, Bala-varman m. Ratnavati 

4. Kalvana-varman m. Gandharvavatl 

5. Ganapati-varman m. Yajhavati 

6. Mahendra-varman m. Suvrat? 

7. Narayana-varman m. Devavati 

8. Mahabhuta (or Bhuti)-varinan m. Vijnanavat» 

I 

9. Chandramukha-varman m. Bhogavatl 

10. Sthita (Sthiti or Sthira)-varman m. NayanadevI 

11. Susthita (SiisthiraVvarman m. SyamadevI 


12. Supratishthita-varman 13. Bhaskara-varman. 

King Bhaskara-varman, with whom the list ends, was a contemporary 
of Harsha-vardhana in the fourth decade of the seventh century a.d. 
The eighth king Mahabhuta-varman is known from an inscription to 
have flourished about the middle of the sixth century a.d. The acces¬ 
sion of Pushya-varman, the first king, may thus be placed in the fourth 
century a.d. It is remarkable that the names of the second king and 
queen agree with the Gupta Emperor Samudra-gupta and Empress 
Dattadevi. Such coincidences are so rare in history that we may well 
believe that these names were adopted by way of homage to the great 
Gupta Emperor. As a matter of fact Kamariipa is included in the list 
of frontier tributary States of the Gupta Empire under Samudra- 
gupta (p. 43). It would not be unreasonable to conclude therefore that 
Pushya-varman owed his throne to the Imperial Guptas and named 
his son and daughter-in-law after the great Gupta Emperor and 
Empress as a mark of respect, reverence and submission.8® 

later. Hie N^anda seal gives the names of the queens of Nos. 10 and 11 respectively 
as Nayana^obba and Dhmvalakshmi. ^ / 

8d An analogous instance is furnished by the Ganga king Ayya-varman, a feudatory 
of the Pallava kiniz Sfibha-varman. who named his son MIdhava Siihha-vannan. 
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On the other hand a royal seal of the dynasty, found at Nalaiida,87 
gives the title Mahdrdjddhirdja to the first four kings. But the remain¬ 
ing kings are merely given the epithet Sri, without even any royal 
title, although two of them are said to have performed Asvamedha 
sacrifices. It is difficult, therefore, to base any conclusion about the 
political status of the first four kings on the title Mahdrdjddhirdja, and 
we mayA'easonably regard some, if not all, of them as feudatories of 
the Gupta Empire. They seem to have been petty chiefs, as their 
dominions did not comprise even the whole of the Assam valley. For 
Davaka, which is mentioned as a separate tributary State in the 
Allahabad prasasti, has been located in the valley of the Kapili river 
in Nowgong district (p. 43). It has been inferred from a Chinese 
account that this kingdom existed in a.d, 428.88 

Kamarupa was thus a comparatively small kingdom owing allegiance 
to the Gupta Empire. Nothing is known of its first six rulers beyond 
the names. The seventh, Narayana-varman,89 is said to have per¬ 
formed two Asvamedha sacrifices. This probably marks the formal 
renunciation of the yoke of the Imperial Guptas.90 The eighth king 
Bhuti-varman or Mahabhuta-varjnan is the earliest ruler of the family 
known from his own record—an inscription^! engraved on a rock in 
the Kapili valley, dated in the year 244 (or 234), evidently of the 
Gupta Era, and equivalent to a d, 564 or 554, and mcntij|ning his 
performance of an Asvamedha sacrifice. Curiously enough, this 
Asvamedha is not mentioned in the Nalanda seal, though two other 
kings of the family are credited with its performance, Bhuti-varman 
who flourished about a.d. 560 was not only master of the Kapili valley, 
representing the ancient Davaka kingdom, but extended his power 
further south over the whole of the Surma valley, for we know from 
a copper-plate grant of Bhaskara-varman that lands, situated in 
Sylhet,92 weie originally granted to more than 200 Brahmanas by 
Bhuti-varman, and as the charter was lost, these were rc-granted by 
Bh^kara-varman. Bhuti-varman may thus be regarded as a very 

87 See n. 4 above. 

88 7RAS, 1920, p 227. 

89 According to N. K. Bhattasali, it was his father Mahendra-varman who per¬ 
formed the sacrifices {IHQ, XXI, 22, 145). 

90 Bhattasali's suggestion (UIQ, XXI, 24-25) that the kings of Kamarupa weie tlie 
Piishyamitras (mentioned in the BlntarT ins, supm, p. 69) who liiought .ilionl Ihe 
downfall of the Gupta Empire does not jjeserve any serious consideration and has betm 
ably refuted by D, C. Sircar {IHQ, XXI, 143) and Jagannath {IIIQ, XXII, 112). 

91 JARS, VIII, 33. BhUratavarsha (Bengali monthly), 1348, n.s, p. 83, where the 
date has been read as 234. But D. C. Sircar reads the date as 244 (IHO, XXI, 143). 

92 This is very likely but there is no definite evidence in support of it. Some have 
located the lands granted In North Bengal. Cf. The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Vol. Ill, the C3assical Age. 1962, p. 91, n. 3; JRASBL, I, 419. 
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powerful ruler who extended the boundaries of Kamariipa so as to 
include the present district of Sylhet in the south. The western boun¬ 
dary of his kingdom was probably the Karatoya river which separated 
Karnarupa from Bengal in historical times.93 

It is related in the Harsha-charita that king Bhaskara-varman of 
Karnarupa sent an envoy to Harsha’s court. The genealogy of the royal 
family, described by the envoy, after referring to the mythical kings 
Naraka etc., begins with Bhuti-varman.94 This also indicates that the 
greatness of the kingdom of Karnarupa began from his reign. His 
father had probably thrown off the yoke of the Guptas and, taking 
advantage of the political chaos caused by the invasion of Yasodharman 
and the downfall of the Gupta Empire, Bhuti-varman set up a strong 
and powerful kingdom in the east. 

Karnarupa evidently continued to retain this position, for the grand¬ 
son of Bhuti-varman also performed two Asvamedha sacrifices. The 
next king Susthita-varman is referred to in highly flattering terms in 
the Ilarsha-charita. He is given the title Mahumjddhirdja while even 
Bhuti-varman is just called Maharaja. Unfortunately the only fact 
known about him is his defeat at the hands of the Later Gupta king 
Mahasena-gupta on the bank of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra 
(p. 194). It is probable that the I..ater Guptas regarded themselves as 
the legij^'mate heirs of the Gupta Empire and fought with both the 
Maukharis and the kings of Karnarupa because these had revolted 
against that empire. It is also not unlikely that there was a diplomatic 
alliance between the Maukharis and the kings of Kamariipa. But, as 
noted above (p. 194), Mahasena-gupta’s success was shortlived. For 
Susthita-varman’s son Supratishthita-varman claims to have defeated 
the Gauda forces soon after the death of his father while he was 
still young.9'5 Supratishthita-varman was succeeded by his younger 
brother Bhaskara-varman whose history will be related in connection 
with Harsha-vardhana. ' 

V. NEPAL 

At the beginning of the fourth century a.d. the Liclichhavi dynasty 
was ruling in Nepal. A long list of kings of this dynasty is, furnished 
by the Vamsdvalts, or local chronicles of Nepal,96 and a short account 

93 Acconlitig to Kalika Purana and Yogtrii-Tantra the Karatoya fonns the western 
hoiindaiy of Pja^jyotisha. Tlie Chinese text ^ang-Shu mentions the river Ka-lo-tii as 
the boundary between Pundra-vardhana and Kamariipa. Watters (HTW, 11, 187) 
identifies it with the Brahmaputra, but it clearly corresponds to the Karatoya. 

94 HC, Tr., 217. 

95 Doobi copper-plate of Bhaskara-varman, JARS, XI, Nos. 3-4, p. 33. 

96 These are modem compositions but are evidently based on ancient 
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of the dynasty is given in the Pasupatinath Temple inscriptions^ of the 
eighth century a.d. According to this record Supiishpa, a remote 
descendant of Lichchhavi, the eponymous hero of the clan, was born 
at Pushpapura (i.e. Pataliputra) and presumably ruled (here. Twenty- 
three kings (whose names are not given) reigned after him, and then 
followed Jayadeva. After another interval, cov^ering the reigns of 
eleven kings (also unnamed), flourished Vrishadeva whose successors 
are regularly named. 

The names of Vrishadeva and his five successors, as given in this 
late inscription, are also found in the Varhsdvalls. Most of them are 
also known from contemporary records. They may, therefore, be 
regarded as historical personages, and the history of the Lichchhavi 
dynasty in Nepal may be said rt'ally to begin with them for all practical 
purposes. 

An inscription engraved on a pillar in the Changu-Naravana Tem¬ 
ple, 98 near Kathmandu, in the reign of Manadeva, the great-grandson 
of Vrishadeva, is dated in Sainvat 386. Unfortunately, no specific era 
is mentioned, and different scholars have referred the \car to the 
Vikrama Samvat,^^ Saka, or Gupta Era,i00 or even to a special 
Lichchhavi era commencing in a.d. 110.101 On palaeograpliic grounds 
the first half of the fourth century a.d. (the date of the record accord¬ 
ing to Vikrama Samvat) seems to be t(X) earh', and the begfniing of 
the eighth century (according to Gupta Era) is undoubtedly too late 
and out of the question. The choice therefore lies between the Saka 
and the special era, according to which the date of the insenption 
will be either a.d. 464 or 496, and the former mav be provisionally 
accepted. 192 As we have another inscription of Manadeva, dated 
Sainvat 413 (a.d. 491),193 his reign-period may be assumed to lie 
between a.d. 460 and 500. 

Starting from this chronological datum, we may fix provisionally the 
date (jf the foundation of the Lichchhavi dynasty in Nepal. According 
to the Vamsdvalis nineteen kings preceded Manadeva, and allotting 
an average reign of 20 years to each, the accession of the first king 

97 Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji and Dr. Biihler; ‘Inscriptions from Nepal' 
{lA, IX, 163 ff), No. XV. 

98 L6vi, Le Nepal, Vol. III. Ins. No. I. The text given by Indraji and lelied on 
by Basak (HNI, 242) is incomplete. 

99 Indraji and Biihler, JA, xiji, 411.# 

100 Fleet, CIJ, III, Introd, 177. 

101 LfVi (op cit.. Ill, 49, 73) propounds the theoiy of the special Lichchhavi ora, 
and advocates Saka era as an alternative. Basak refers the early dates to Vikiama 
Samvat and the. later ones to Gupta Era (HNI, 274), 

102 For a full di.scussion. cf. JAS. 1959, Vol. I. No. I, 47-49. 

103 lA, IX, 167. 
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falls about a.d. 80. If we accept the different account given in the 
Pasupatinath Temple inscription, we may fix the reign of Jayadeva I, 
on the same principle, at about a.d. 160. As the twenty-three unnamed 
kings who are said to have preceded him, as well as Supushpa, prob¬ 
ably belong to tlie domain of mythology rather than history, we may 
regard Jayadeva I as the first historical king and the founder of the 
dynasty. We may therefore regard the Lichchhavi dynasty in Nepal 
as having been founded in the first or second century a.d. 

A Lichchhavi dynasty must therefore have been ruling in Nepal at 
the time when the Gupta dynasty rose in power. As noted above, we 
hardly know anything of this dynasty till we come to the reign of 
Vrishadeva, the great-grandfather of Manadeva, whose reign may be 
placed in the second half of the fourth century a.d. Whether Kumara- 
devl, the queen of Chandra-gupta I belonged to the Lichchhavi dy¬ 
nasty of Nepal, or was connected with it in any way, wc cannot say. 
It is very unlikely, because the Allahabad Prasasti, which mentions 
with pride the Lichchhavi lineage of Samudra-gupta, also refers to 
Nepala as one of the frontier States whose rulers rendered homage 
and paid taxes to the great Emperor (p. 43). 

In accordance with the scheme of chronology adopted above, the 
ruler of Nepala, who submitted to Samudra-gupta, may be taken to 
be Vrislvjdeva or his predecessor. Of Vrishadeva and his two succes¬ 
sors we get some information from the Chaiigu-Narayana and Pasu- 
pati Temple inscriptions. 

Vrishadeva was a devoted Buddhistl04 and built several viharas. 
The Charigu-Narayana Temple inscription refers to his son and suc¬ 
cessor Saihkaradeva as a great and prosperous king who won victo¬ 
ries in many battles. According to the Vamsavalis (or local chroni¬ 
cles), Sanikaradeva made pious endowments to the Pa.supati Temple 
and foiinded a monastery at Patan. Ilis son and successor Dharma- 
deva is also described as a powerful king and, according to the chro¬ 
nicles, dedicated a large statue of Siva’s bull to the Pasupati Temple 
and founded Svavambhunatha. 

j 

An element of human interest is added to the history of Nepal of 
this period by the Changu-Naravana Temple inscription of Mana¬ 
deva, the son and successor of Dharmadeva. It describes graphically 
the situation following the death of Dharmadeva. The queen Rajya- 
vati, bent upon following her hu.sband on the funeral pyre, made a 
long farewell address to her son M3nadeva. The latter bowed down 
to his mother’s feet and said with tears in his eyes; ‘My life would 
not be worth living without you and so I shall die before you follow 
my father to heaven.' This dissuaded the queen from her pious 

104 This information is supplied by the late Fafiipati Temple ins^ptions, 
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resolve, and she and her son performed the funeral rites of the 
deceased king. 

Manadeva next asked for the consent of his mother for undertaking 
a military expedition in the east, in order to crush his foes and install 
chiefs who were subservient to him. He argued that it was by such 
military exploits and not by penances or austerities, that he could 
discharge his debt to his father. His mother granted permission. 
Manadeva proceeded to the east and successfully carried out the two 
tasks. The whole account seems to convey the idea that Dharmadeva 
had died in the midst of a protracted struggle with refractory feudal 
chiefs in the east, and that Manadeva comj^leted the task left un¬ 
finished by his father, Manadeva next proceeded on a victorious 
campaign in the west. Having heard of the wicked conduct (dushta- 
charitra) of a vassal chief, he addressed his maternal uncle as follows: 
‘If he does not voluntarily submit, he must be forced to do so. This 
very day you cross the river GandakT and I shall follow your force 
with hundreds of horses and elephants.’ He was as good as his word, 
and inflicted a heavy defeat upon the guilty Malla chief. 

Apart from throwing interesting side-light on the personality of 
king Manadeva, his inscription enables us to get an idea of the poli¬ 
tical status of the kingdom of Nepala about this time. It is dear that 
although the Nepal valley proper, i.e. the narrow regidri round 
Kathmandu in the Bagmati valley, was the centre of the Lichchhavi 
kingdom, the kings had already begun the process of expansion, so 
familiar in later days, by subduing the wild hill tribes both in the 
east as well as in the west. These tribes, as ever, chafed at the yoke 
of the central authority, and it required constant vigilance and strong 
military expeditions to keep them under control. The kingdom of 
Nepal had already extended to the Sapta-GandakI in the west and 
probably to the Sapta-Kusi in the east, and though it had not rea¬ 
ched its present limits, perhaps the vision of such a united kingdom 
of the hill tribes of the Himalayan region had already taken shape 
in the mind of its rulers. 

The inscriptions of Manadeva, the earliest epigraphic records so 
far discovered in Nepal, do not refer to, or contain any indication 
of, Gupta suzerainty. It is almost certain that either Manadeva, or 
more probably one of his predecessors, had freed the country from 
the yoke of the Guptas. For, excipting the statement in the Allahabad 
Predasti, there is no other evidence that the Gupta Emperors had 
any hold over this almost inaccessible hilly region. Manadeva’s reign 
coincides with the period of tlie decline of the Gupta Empire, and 
his aggressive martial spirit may lie, at least in part, a consequence 
of this change in the political condition of India. The dominance of 
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tlie Brahnianical religion and of the Sanskrit language which forms 
the cliaractcristic feature of the Gupta Age is noticeable also in Nepal 
about this time. 

Manadeva was the first great king of Nepal. The royal palace 
Mauagriha, from which successive rulers of Nepal issued royal 
charters, and the monastery called Maiia-deva Vihdra or M3na- 
vilidm in records of later times were possibly named after and cons- 
tnicted by him. The coins called Manaiika and the cult of the god¬ 
dess Manesvari in Nepal are also associated with him by some 
scholars. Ilis name probably survives today in Nepal in the name 
of a clan of the Thakuris called Mana. 

Nothing is known of Mahldcva, the son and successor of Manadeva. 
We bas e an inscription, dated Sam vat 435 (a.d. 513) of Vasanta- 
s<‘na,t*^j who is undoubtedly the same as Vasantadeva, the son and 
sdccessor of Malndeva. The iuscriptioti records a grant of land, but 
does not contain any information of historical value. 

The period following the death of Vasantadeva is very obscure. 
Our two principal so\irccs of information, viz the VamsavaVis and 
the Pasiipati Fernple inscription, do not agree either with each other, 
or with the other known epigraphic rc'cords. There seems to be some 
truth in the account of one of the VamsdvaUs according to which 
Nepal \v£i conquered bv the-Abhlras from the successor of Vasanta¬ 
deva, and after three of their chiefs had ruled in succession, the 
Lichchhavi king Si\adeva drove away the invaders and regained the 
ancestral kingdom. 

We have a number of inscriptions of king Sivadevat^^f’ who flou¬ 
rished towards the close of the sixth and the beginning of the 
seventh century a.d. Curiouslv enough, in all his records most 
iindut* prominence is given to Mahdsdrnania Amsu-varman, who is 
dc'seribed as 'one w4io has destroved the power of all enemies by 
liis heroic niajcslc', obtained bv' victories in numerous grc'at wars, 
and w'hose brilliant fame, gained b\^ the trouble he took in properly 
protecting the subjects, pervades the circle of the quarters’.107 At 
first the orders were issued bv the king, at the instance, or on the 
advice, of this great baron, ajul then by the latter with the approval 
of the king. Still later Amsu-varman, though called Mahdsdmanta, 
himself issued orders from the Kailasakuta palace without any re¬ 
ference to Sivacleva who h'vc'd in thg palace called Managriha. 

It is obvious that about the beginning of the seventh century a.d, 
Nepal had something like a charchieal form of government which 

lO.'S U\l, 245, {»ives tlie name as Vasantadeva. 

106 llNl, 249 ff. 

107 Indraji, No, V; HN7. 249. 
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prevailed there till very recent times. The legitimate king, who lived 
in Managriha palace, enjoyed no real power or authority which was 
exercised by Aihsu-varman who fixed his headquarters in a different 
palace. 

We can even trace the broad stages which led to this state of 
things. It appears that Aihsu-varman first distinguished himself in 
some military campaigns which protected the subjects and saved 
the State from a great peril, possibly caused by the AbhTras who had 
conquered Nepal. Aihsu-varman gained fame and popularity by ex¬ 
pelling the hill tribes that had been in occupation of Nepal for three 
generations, and gradually established his supremacy in the king¬ 
dom. Though he thus overshadowed the king, at first, he tolerated 
Sivadeva’s nominal authority, but in the course of time he threw' off 
the mask and stood forth as the real ruler in the kingdom. The king 
was suffered to live in his old palace and enjoy ceremonial honours, 
but he ceased to exert any power or prerogative. 

VI. ORISSA 

The history of Orissa during the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. is 
shrouded in mystery. It is no doubt very curious that no reference 
is made to Orissa in the Allahabad Prasasii of Samudia-gupta. That 
great conqueror seems to have avoided it in his advanc* to the 
South, but there are good grounds to believe that it formed a part^ 
of the great Gupta Empire.i^S But soon after the fall of that Empire, 
we find the Mana and ^ailodbhava dynasties ruling respectively in 
the northern and southern part of Orissa. 

1. The Manas 

The origin of a Mana ruling family is briefly referred to in an 
inscription engraved on a rock in the Hazaribagh district.109 Once 
upon a time, so runs the story, when Adisimha was king of Magadha, 
the merchant Udayamana and his two brothers, also merchants, went 
on business from Ayodhya to Tamralipta. Having made plenty of 
money they started home, and on their way stayed at a village 
(near the place where the inscription is engraved). While they were 
there, th^ king Adisimha came to the forest near the village on a 
hunting expedition. lie asked the people of the locality to give him 
an ‘amlagakd (or amlagana)- the meaning of which is obscure. The 
villagers thereupon went to Udiyamana and requested him to satisfy 
the mng. Udayamana did send an avalagana to the king who was 
highly pleased and bestowed a diadem on him. The grateful villagers 

108 Ante, Cfh. V, Section 4. El, XXVIII, 79. 

109 El, II, 343. 
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also rcquosled him to become their raja. With the king’s approval 
he accepted their offer and long ruled the village happily and vigo¬ 
rously. At the request ol two other neighbouring villages he sent 
his two brotliers to rule over them, as his subordinates. 

After narrating this incident the inscription tells us that the peo¬ 
ple of former days had this eulogy engraved in order to show 4:he 
relationship between the chiefs of the three villages so that they 
might live in peace and harmony. The inscription is not dated but 
probably belongs to the eighth century a.d. The foundation of a king¬ 
dom in and around the Ilazaribagh district by Udayamana there¬ 
fore goes back to a much earlier time, though it is not pos.sible to 
assign any precise date. 

In the latter part of the sixth centurv' a.d. the greater part of 
Qjissa was ruled by a Mana familv. We learn from the Patiakella 
gi.iiit, dated 283,11^^ and the Soro plate, dated 260,^11 that Sambhu- 
ya.sas was ruling over northern and southern Tosali, which compri¬ 
sed nearly the whole of Orissa from Balasore to Purl district. The 
first record explicitly refers to the sovereignty of the Manas. Whether 
Sambhuvasas was the suzerain ruler of the Mana family, or merely 
a subordinate ruler governing Orissa on behalf of the Manas, can¬ 
not be definitely determined.it- But in any cyent, there is no doubt 
that the Manas exercised suzerainty oyer Orissa in the year 283, and 
])OssibI\ aVso in the }'ear 260, though the Manas are not referred to 
in the inscription of that date. These two ycais should be referred 
to the Gupta Era, and Sambhuyasas was therefore ruling ])etween 
A.D. 580 and 603. As noted aboye, this region was con(]uered by 
Sasahka not long after the last mentioned date, and it is therefore 
proliablc that he seized it after defeating the Manas. 

We do not know whether this Mana family was descended from, or 
connected in any way with, Udayamana, but this seems to be very 
probable. It is also likelv that modern Manbhum in Santal Parganas 


no EL IX, 285. 

111 /if XXIII, 198. 

112 Tlie Patiakella grant Ix'gins by saying that .‘?ri-Sainl>hnyasas was ruling in the 
\x‘ar (two hundred) and eighty-three during the sovereignty of the Mana family. It 
then refers to Sivaraja, v\ho issued the grant, as having obtained his present position 
through the favour of Parama-devatadhidodvata Sri Parama-hhattdruka. Now these titles, 
indicating suzerainty, may refer to Sanibhuyasas or to some other niler to whom 
.Sauibhiiyasas himself w'as also sulwirdinate. In pie Soro plate Saihbhuyasas is referred 

to as P(irama-dtiivata~va(b(i)ppa-pdddnudhij(ita which has been ti-anslated as 'meditating 
on the leet of his father who was (to him) like a great divinity’. This shows that 
.‘ianibhinasa.s inheiited the iiosition from his father. Most probably Saihbhiiyasas was 
the suzerain ruler of the Miina family. lie ruled directly over Uttara-To.sali i.e. 
northem part of Oiissa (Soro grant) while South TosalT was governed by Sivaraja 
(Patiakella grant). ** 
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was named after the Manas. Another royal family bearing the same 
name flourished in Magadha in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
We have also reference to Simhamana, probably a king, whose 
daughter was married by the Kara king Santikara 11.114 

2. The BaUodbhavas 

The SailodbhavasllS ruled in Soutliern Orissa widi Koiigoda as their 
capital. They traced their origin to Lord Sailodbhava, who was created 
by Brahman, apparently out of a rock. In his family was born Rana- 
bhita, whose son SainyabliTta was the lord of the earth.H® The 
Khurdall7 and Ganjamil^ copper plates give an account of three 
kings of this dynasty, viz Madhavaraja SainyabliTta I, his son 
Ayasobhita, and the latter’s son Madhavaraja SainyabliTta II. 

It may be easily inferred that SainyabliTta Madhavaraja I was 
the son of RanabliTta, and laid the foundation of the greatness 
of the family. Nothing is, however, known of him and his son. 
Of Madhavaraja SainyabliTta II wc have two records. The first, the 
Ganjam copper plate, is dated in the \ear a.d. 619 and refers to 
Mahdrdjadhirdja Sasahka as his overlord. In the second or the Khurda 
copper plate there is no reference to Sasahka. The king issues the 
grant from the jayaskandhdvdra (camp of victory) of Koiigoda and 
claims to exercise sovereignty over the whole of Kaliiiga. A comparison 
of these two plates, added to what has already been saiu above 
regarding Sasahka, enables us to reconstruct the history of the family 
somewhat as follows: 

About the middle of the sixth century a.d. RanabliTta founded a 
small principality in Southern Orissa. Ilis task was probably facilitated 
by the political chaos that followed the downfall of the Gupta Empire. 
About the same time the Manas also took advantage of the situation 
to conquer a large part of Orissa. At first the Manas were more power- 
full and probably asserted their supremaev over the Sailodhhavas, for 
Sambhuyasas ruled over South TosalT, which eoinprised the territory 
where Kohgoda was situated. It is, of course, not unlikely that Sam- 
bhuyasas ruled only over a part of South TosalT, and the Sailodbhavas, 
who ruled over the rest of it, were not subject to his authority. In any 

113 El, II, 332. 

114 Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva, II, 18-19. 

(B. Misra, Orissa under the Bhaui^a kings, 44) 

115 For a full discussion of the history of this dynasty, cf. JAHRS, X, 1 If. 

lie a. Buguda PI., El, III, 41. 

117 MSB, LXXIII, Part I. 284. 

118 El, VI, 143. 

119 Tliere are slight discrepancies of names in the two plates, hut we can safely 
establish the genealogy {JAHRS, X, 1). 
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event, both the Manas and the Sailodbhavas had to submit to Sasarika 
towards the beginning erf the seventh century a.d. The Sailodbhava 
king Madhavaraja Sainyabhita II recognized the suzerainty of Sasarika 
till at least a.d, 619 when the Ganjam plate was issued. But some 
time later, probably after the death of Sasaiika, he ruled as an inde¬ 
pendent king, and perhaps also conquered at least a part of Kahriga. 
It is, however, not at all likely that he got permanent possession of any 
considerable part of Kaliiiga proper. For the Gaiigas who ruled over 
Kaliiiga at this time regularly called themselves lords of Kalinga, while 
the Sailodbhavas are usually styled lords of Kongoda. 

The capital city of Koiigoda was situated on the Salima river which 
has been identified with the rivulet called Sali in 'Banpur State’ (Purl 
district) which falls into the Chilka lake. The Kohgoda-mandala or 
the kingdom of the Sailodbhavas may be roughly defined as being 
bounded on the cast bv the Chilka lake and Bay of Bengal, on the 
south by the Mahendragiri mountain, and on the west bv the hills 
which form the western boimdarv of the Kalahaiidi State. The north- 

j 

ern boundary perhaps varied from time to time and probably stret¬ 
ched at times to the lower vallev of the Malianadi river. 
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WESTERN INDIA IN THE SIXTH 
CENTURY A.D. 


I. MAITRAKAS OF VALABIII 

The rise of the Maitraka dynasty was ccxwa] with that of the 
Maukliaris and the Later Guptas. Some scholars think that the name 
Maitraka is a Sanskritized form of Mehr or Mchar. Flceti suggests 
that the original name was ‘Mihira’ which again is the Sanskritized 
form of the Persian Mihr, the Sun; that tlie Maitrakas were but an 
allied tribe, if not a branch, of the llunas, who were Sun-worshippers; 
and that both the Maitrakas and the IlCmas migrated to India about 
the same time in the middle of the fifth c('utur^ a.d. In the opinion 
of Jackson,2 Bhatarka, the founder of the Maitraka dynast>', l^elonged 
to the Gurjara tribe, and the modern Gujarat had been know’A as such 
since its occupation by the Maitrakas, But all these views^nust be 
regarded as hypothetical. 

Valabhl, modern Wala, eighteen miles north-west of Bhavnagar, 
Kathiawar, was the capital of the Maitrakas.^ It was situated in ancient 
Saurashtra.4 The kingdom of the Maitrakas, in their palmy days, 
included Ujjain, Mandasor, Rewakantha, Broach, Vadnagar, and 
Junagadh, The king Dhruvabhata of this family, according to Hiuan 
Tsang, was a Kshatriya,^ which may be taken to be the caste of the 
Maitrakas. 

Epigraphic records are unanimous in stating that Bhatarka was 
the founder of the Maitraka dynasty. The bards relate an interesting 
story in connection with the origin of this d\nast)'.^ A Gupta king sent 
his son Kumarapal-gupta for the conquest of Saurashtra. After its 

1 lA, XV. 361. 

2 BG, I, Pt. I, 85, 87. 

3 A large number of inscriptions of* the Maitrakas was issued from Valabbl. 
Uclayas-un^n-katJia (GOS, N. XI, 3) relates that Valabhi was the capital (rdjadhant) 
of (Maitraka) Siladitya. 

4 An inscription, dated .<.d, 1079, states that Valabhipura was the capital of 
Saurashtra, El, II, 222. 

'5 Ufe, 149; HTW, II, 246. 

6 lA, II, 312. 
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conquest Chakrapani, son of Prandat, one of the amirs of the Guptas, 
was appointed its governor. Vamanasthall was the headquarter of this 
province. Kumarapal-gupta’s father lived for twenty-three years after 
the annexation of tliat province. Kumarapal ruled for twenty years. 
His son and successor Skanda-gupta was of weak intellect. Skanda- 
gupta’s sendpati was Bhattaraka of the Ghelotl race. Bhattaraka’s 
forefathers, who were rulers of Ayodhya Nagarl, were overthrown by 
the Guptas. Taking advantage of the weak rule of his master Bhatta¬ 
raka proceeded to Saurashlra, and established there a kingdom of his 
own. He founded the city of Valabhl, and asserted his supremacy 
over Kachchha, Lata, and Malava. At this time the Guptas were over¬ 
thrown bv the foreign invaders. 

Kumarapal-gupta, Chakrapani, and Prandat of the bardic tale may 
be taken to correspond, respectively, to Kumara-gupta I, Chakrapalita, 
and Pamadatta of the Junagadh rock inscription^ of Skanda-gupta 
and Bhattaraka is undoubtedly Bhatarka. flow far the above story 
relating the early activities of Bhatarka is true cannot be verified. It 
seems quite likel\^ that Bhatarka, originally a general of the Gupta 
Emperor, was appointed Governor of Gujarat and made the office 
hereditary. His successors took advantage of the decline of the Gupta 
power to establish an independent kingdom. Though the Palitana 
plate of iOhnjvasena,8 dated a.d. 525, relates that 'Sendpati Bhatakka 
(Bhatarka) obtained the glory of royalty by the strength of the array 
of devoted hereditary servants and friends’, it is significant that nei¬ 
ther Bhatarka nor his successor assumed royal titles. 

Bhatarka had four sons, Dharasena I, Dronasimha, Dhruvasena, 
and Dharapatta. Dharasena I, who succeeded his father, is designated 
in the inscriptions of his successors as Sendpati.^ Dharasena’s succes¬ 
sor Dronasimlia was the first to assume the royal title. His own ins¬ 
cription, dated a.d. 502, states that the ‘king’ {Maharaja) was devoted 
to Paramabhattaraka.lf* A later inscription,dated a.d. 525, reports 
that ‘Dronasimha’s anointment to the kingdom was performed by the 
paramount sovereign (paramafivdmind) in 2 :)erson’. As noted above 
(p. 83) Dronasimha’s overlord was almost certainly the Gupta Em¬ 
peror. It is clear, therefore, that the Maitrakas still acknowledged the 
imperial power of the Guptas. 

Dronasimha was succeeded by his younger brother Mahdsdmanta 

7 CH, III, 58. 

8 El, XI, 108. 

9 Cf. Senaiyati Pushyamitra of the Suiiga Dynasty (Modern Reoieio, Oct. 1924, 
p. 431; UIQ, 1929, p. 602), a leader of the Yaudheya republic called Maharaja and 
Mah/i'seiidpoti, ClI, III, 252, Mahnsendpati Maiikhari Bala, El, XXITI, 52. 

10-El, XVI, 17. 

11 Ihid, XI, 108. 
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Maharaja Dhruvasena I. Dates of his inscriptions, almost all of which 
were issued from Valabhl, range between a.d. 525 and 545. They also 
refer to the overlord {Paramabhatiaraka) of the king. It cannot be 
said definitely whether Dharapatta, the youngest brother of Dhruva¬ 
sena I, latled at all. Dharapatta’s son Guhasena claims to have suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Dhruvasena I, but Guhasena’s son Dharasena 
II mentions Dharapatta as a Maharaja. 

From the time of Guhasena we no longer find any reference to the 
overlord. Evidently, the Gupta Empire finally collapsed shortly after 
A.D. 545, and the Maitrakas henceforth ruled as independent sove¬ 
reigns, both in name and in fact. Maharaja Guhasena’s inscriptions 
are dated a.d, 559 and 567, and those of his son, the Mahasamanta 
Maharaja Dharasena II, contain dates ranging from a.d. 571 to 589. 
The Sorath platel2 of Guhasena, dated a.d. 559, mentions him as a 
devotee of both Siva and the Sun. But the Bhavnagar platei^, dated 
A.D. 567, calls him a Paramojmsaka, i.e. a lay disciple of the Buddha. 
Dharasena II is onlv referred to as a devotee of Siva in his inscrip¬ 
tion.14 Both the father and the son made donations for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Buddhist establishments. 

The chiefs of the Garulaka d^^lasty of Palitana, in Kathiawar, were 
vassals of Dharasena TI and his predecessors. The earliest known 
chief of this familv was the Senapati Varahadasa I, who flor^ished in 
the early years of the sixth ccntnrv' a.d. IT(‘ was succeeded b) his son 
the Sdmanta Maharaja Bhattisura, whose successor was his younger 
brother Varahadasa If. Varfiliadasa defeated the king of Dvaraka in 
battle. He was succeeded by the Sdmanta Mahdrdja Simhaditva. A 
copper-plate inscription!5 of this chief, found at Palitana, records that 
he granted some lands in a.d. 574. 

II. THE KALACHURIS 

1. The Early Kalachtiris 

The Haihayas were an ancient race. They are mentioned in the 
Epics and the Puranas. 'The trach'tional capital of the Haihayas was 
Mahishmatl, generally identified with Mandhata on the Narmada in 
the Nimar district, Madhya Pradesh, or with Maheshwar a little to 
the west of it. In the post-Christian era, the Haihayas also came to 
be known as the Kalachiiris with other variant forms such as Katach- 
churis and Kalatsilris. An era, tfie initial year of which falls in a.d. 

12 I A, VII, 60. 

13 llnd., VI, 207. 

14 ABOR7, rv, 38. 

15 m, XI. 10. 
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248-49, and which is definitely known to have been in use from the 
fifth century a.d,, was known after the name of the Kalachuris. In 
later times the Kalachuris, ruling in the Madhya Pradesh and the 
Deccan, took pride in calling themselves ‘lords of Kalanjara', But the 
period when the Kalachuris were in possession of that famous fortress 
cannot be determined. There were sev^eral branches of the Kalachuri 
dynasty, the earliest of whom mled over Malava, Southern Gujarat 
and Khandesh. 

Krishnaraja, the earliest known chief of this dynasty, was succeeded 
by his son Saihkaragana, who issued a land-grantl6 from his camp 
at Ujjayinl in a.d. 595. It cannot be definitely said whether Malava 
was part of his ancestral dominions -or whether he conquered it and 
seized its capital for a short period only. Another inscription,!^ dis¬ 
covered at Sankhed in the fornier Baroda State, records the grant of 
lands in localities situated within 28 miles from Dabhoi. 

Samkaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja some time be¬ 
fore A.D. 602.ts Two copper-plate inscriptions of Biiddharaja’s reign 
are known. Gne of tliein,^^ issued from the camp of Vai(Vi)disa 
(Bhilsa) in a.d. 609, records that the king granted a village in the 
Vatanagara-b/jogrt which is identified with Vadner in the Nasik dis¬ 
trict. The second inscription,20 issued from the camp at Anandapura 
(Vadnag/^) in a.d. 610, records that the king granted a village in the 
Bharuka^chha-L‘i.s/in;y« (Broach). Buddharaja’s kingdom thus com¬ 
prised the whole of Malava, central and southern Gujarat, Khande.sh 
and Nasik districts. .Some time between a.d. 597 and 602 Buddharaja 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Chfilukya Mahgale.sa of Badami. 
The Nerur grant2i mentions that Mahgalcsa defeated Buddharaja, 
who maintained ele]:>hant and cavalry forces and had a treasury, thus 
testifying to Buddharaja’s military and financial resources. 

The Harsha-chariia of Bana relates that Kumara-gupta and Ma- 
dhava-gupta, who w'ere made associates of the princes Rajya-vardhana 
and Harsha-vardhana by the king Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar, 
were the sons of the king of Mrdava,22 It is known from the Aphsad 
inscription that the father of Madhava-gupta was Mahasena-gupta of 
the Later Gupta dynastv.22 It thus follows that Mahasena-gupta was 
the king of Malava, which, we know from various sources, included 

16 El, IX. 296. 

17 JbUi,, II, 21. 

18 JA, XIX, 7. 

19 El, xn. 80. 

20 Jhid., VI, 299, 

21 /A, VII, 18. 

22 HC, Tr., 19-21. 

23 Cll, HI, 202 ff. 
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Avanti. Bana, in his Kadamhan, describes the women of Ujjayinl and 
Vidisa as the women of MMava. The Paramaras (c. a.d. 812-1305), 
whose capitals were at Ujjayinl and Dhara, were known as the rulers 
of Malava. Two well-known lexicographers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, viz Yadavaprakasa and Hemachandra, state that 
the term Malava is synonymous with Avanti, in which was situated 
Ujjayini.24 Jt is thus apparent that Mahasena-gupta was the ruler of 
Avanti, if not of all the territories up to Vidisa or Bhilsa. As the Kala- 
churi Samkaragana was in possession of Ujjain in a,d. 595, he must 
have wrested it from Mahasena-gupta, It is not unlikely that the 
Gupta king lost his life in the battle. This satisfactorily explains why 
the sons of Maliasena-gupta accepted subordinate positions in the 
court of the Pushyabhutis at Thanc^var. The Harftha-charita relates 
that after the death of Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar (in c. a.d. 
605) the king of Malava killed the Maukhari Graha-varman, and 
threw the latter's queen RajyasrT, the sister of Rajva-vardhana and 
ITar.sha-vardhana, into the prison of Kanauj. He then marched to¬ 
wards Thanesvar, but was on his wav defeated bv Rajva-vardhana. 
The inscriptions of Ilarsha-vardhana state that Rajya-vardhana de¬ 
feated Deva-gupta and other kings. Some scholars think that this 
Deva-gupta is identical with the Malava king, referred to in the 
JIarsha-charita. But a careful analvsis of the contemporar}^ ?^videncc 
seems to lead to a different conclusion. The inscriptions of ITarsha 
make it clear that Deva-gupta was not the only adversary defeated 
bv Rajva-vardhana in battle. The JIarsha-charita discloses that, be¬ 
sides fighting the king of Malava, Rajya*vardhana had also to fight 
with the Hunas. So it is not absolutely certain that Deva-gupta and 
the Malava king are identical. As the Kalachuri Buddharaja was in 
possession of Malava, Gujarat, and Khandesh during this ]^eriod, he 
may very reasonably be identified with the Mfilava king, who fought 
with the Maukharis and the' Piishyabhutis.25 

The last known date of Buddharaja is a.d. 610. The Kalachuri 
kingdom did not long survive his reign. Some time before a.d. 616 
the Maitrakas of ValabliT l(X>k possession of the central and southern 
Gujarat, while Khandesh passed into the hands of the Chalukya 
Pulake^in II of Badami. 

III. THE HONAS 
1. Early History 

From time immemorial the migrations of the hordes of nomadic 
tribes in Central Asia have profoundly affected the history of the 

24 IHQ. XIX, 222. 

25 JBORS, XIX, 399, For a different view, cf. Ch. VIII. 
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civilized nations of the West and South. The activities of these bar¬ 
barians proved to be one of the decisive factors in the history of Rome 
during the last days of the Republic and the early centuries of the 
Empire, till the whole of the Western Empire passed into their hands 
and the Middle Ages in Europe began. In India the result of the 
migrations of two such tribes named the Yiie-chi and the Sakas has 
been discussed above. The Hiung-nu, whose attack on the Yiie-chi 
first set them in motion, were now themselves on the move. Under the 
familiar name of TIunS’ we find them on the slopes of the Ural and 
in the vallev of the Volga in the second half of the fourth century a.d. 
Some time before a.d. 375 they destroyed the Gothic kingdom on the 
shores of the Black Sea from the Danube to the Don and occupied 
its territory. About a.d. 434 or 435 Attila became the leader of the 
Iluns and soon made himself master of all the barbarian tribes living 
beyond the frontiers of the Roman Empire. He levied tribute from 
Theodosius, the Roman Emperor of the East, and then marched 
against the Western Empire. Although defeated at the battle of Cha¬ 
lons in a.d. 451 by the Roman and Germanic troops led by Aetius, 
of barbarian descent, he invaded Italy early next year. The imperial 
forces were unable to arrest his progress and the Roman Emperor 
had to sue for peace offering an annual tribute. On his way back from 
Italv hu|died in a.d. 453. 

Attihr'and the Huns made a deep impress on the imagination of 
the terrified peoples whom they had concpicred. The Goths regarded 
these small, frail, frightful beings, who had nothing human but the 
faculty of speech, as offspring of impure spirits and witches. These 
nomadic peoples had no religion, and their only passion was massacre 
and plunder. The chronicles of the West have given a lurid account 
of their cruel aud blood-thirsty deeds, which need not be repeated 
here. 

The Huns who thus harried Europe with fire and sword represent 
only one section of these nomadic hordes who migrated we.st from 
the borders of China. Another section turned towards the Oxus and,' 
though subject to the tribe called Joan-foan for a tirne, became very 
powerful about the middle of the fifth century a.d., i.e. about 
the same time when Attila was knocking at the gates of Italv. This 
branch is referred to in the Greek accounts as White Huns, but is 
also called Ye-tha, Hephthalites or Ephthalites from the name of their 
ruler’s family. From the bank of tht; Oxus these Huns invaded both 
Persia and India.26 

26 The general account of the Hunas i.s based on the following authorities: (1) Cha- 
vannes, Documents sur les Touhie Occidentaux, 223 ff; (2) Sir Aurel Stein, ‘White 
Huns and Kindred Tribe? in the History of the Indian North-Westenj Frontier' (lA, 
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2. The Ilunas in India 

Although the Hiinas carried on great depredations in India, and 
ultimately settled in this country in large numbers, it is not possible 
to present their history in the form of a connected narrative. We get 
isolated references to them which are mostly vague in character and 
do not enable us to trace their activities in a chronological order or 
even always associate them with definite localities. " 

The earliest reference to the invasion of the Hunas occurs in con¬ 
nection with Skanda-gupta, as mentioned above (p. 72), The full 
significance of his great victory over the Hunas can only be under¬ 
stood against the background of their activities and achievements in 
the Western Roman Empire almost about the same time. But for the 
success of Skanda-gupta, Northern India would perhaps have shared 
the same fate as befell Central Europe and Italy a few years before, 
and Persia a few }’ears later. 

We do not know where Skanda-gupta fought with the Hunas and 
what became of them after their defeat. It is not unlikely that being 
checked in India they turned their attention towards Pensia. For we 
know that their king Akhschounwar defeated and killed the Sassanian 
ruler of Persia in a.d. 484. This raised their power and prestige to such, 
an extent that bv the end of the fifth centurv they established a 
vast empire with their chief capital at Balkh. 

I'his empire extended as far as the Indus, if not beyond it, even 
before the end of the fifth centurv a.d. This can be gathered from 
the accounts of Sung-vun27 who visited the region corresponding to 
modem N. W. F. Province (now W. Pakistan) and a.d. 520 as an im¬ 
perial ambassador from China. Refcmng to Gandhara he says; 

‘This is the country which the Yc-thas deslro\ed and afterwards 
set up a teginSH (prince or member of the royal family) to be king 
over the country; since which events two generations have pass¬ 
ed, The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was cruel and vin¬ 
dictive, and he practised the most barbarous atrocities. He did 
not believe the law of Buddha, but loved to worship demons. En¬ 
tirely self-reliant qn his own strength, he had entered on a war 

190.5, pp. 7.3 ff). For the Huna activities in India reference may be made to The Huxias 
in India by I>. Upenrlra Thakur and the followinjt afflSes, thougii many of the 
.statements contained in them require modification or are palpably wrong: I A, XV, 
245 ff; 346 ff; IHQ, III, 1 ff; NM, IV, 36; V. 248. For Ilfiija coins cf. JRASB, 1894, 
Part I, 191 ff and also Ch. XXX below. For the antiquity of the Ilunas and their 
activity in Iran cf. Bhandarkar Comm. VoL, 65 ff. 

$7 HTB, I, XV ff, xeix ff. 

28 Beal misunderstood this word, but the correct meaning w^s first pointed out by 
Marquart. Cf. Chavanpes, op. cit. 
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with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), disputing the boundaries of 
their kingdom, and his troops had been already engaged in it for 
three years. The king has 700 war-elephants ,.. The king conti¬ 
nually abode with his troops on the frontier', and never returned 
to his kingdom.’ 

Thus in spite of the victory of Skanda-gupta th^ Hunas had fully 
established themselves in the north-west frontier of India in the last 
quarter of the fifth century a.d., if not earlier. It was inevitable that 
they would seize every opportunity to penetrate further into India, 
and such an opportunity probably offered itself after the death of 
Biidha-gupta. For there are good grounds to believe that Toramana, 
who conquered Malava about the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D., was a leader of the Ililnas. 

Both Toramana and his son Mihirakula are known from their coins 
and inscriptions to have ruled over a considerable part of Westem 
and Cditral India. The coins29 have been found in Kashmir, as well 
as in the Panjab, Central India and neighbouring regions. 

The coins of Mihirakula bear the legend jaijatu vrisha (may the 
bull be victorious) testifying to his devotion to God Siva, also refer¬ 
red to in the- Mandasor inscription as a])Ovc, The coins of Toramana 
and Mihirakula bear out what we know of their dominions from 
other sources. 

The Gupta type of coins issued by Toramana has the date—year 
52. There has been much speculation regarding the interpretation 
of this date. Fleet suggested that this was the regnal year of Tora¬ 
mana who began his reign in the Panjab. Some scholars regard the 
date as equivalent to year 252 of the Gupta Era. But both these 
vi('ws seem to be negatived by the discovery of similar dah'S, 54, 55 
etc., on the coins of the Maukharis, which otherwise also closely re¬ 
semble the coins of Toramana. Cunningham held that either the 
year should be referred to the Saka era with suppressed hundreds or 
to a special Hun era.^O None of these theories is free from difficulties 
and the question must for the present be left open. 

As mentioned above Toramana is referred to as Mahdrdjddhiraja 
in an inscription found at Eran (p. 89). Another inscription found at 
Kura^l (Salt range in the Pan jab) mentions Rajaclhirdfa Mahdrdja 
Toramana-shahi-Jau(vla). Some scholars regard the two as identical, 

29 For the coins cf. Fleet in M, XVIII, 225; Cunningham in NC, 1894; V. A. Smith 
in JASB, LXIII, 185, CCIM, 235, 265. 

30 Thakur (op. cit., p. 118) accepts tliis view and, following M. Drouin, places the 
beginning of the era in a.d. 448. 

31 El, I, 239; SI, 398. 
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but this is denied by others.32 Toramana's son Mihirakula is known 
from an inscription found at Gwalior dated in the 15th year of his 
reign.33 None of these inscriptions calls Toramana or Mihirakula a" 
Huna or by any tribal name. But Sten Konow has inferred from the 
titles ‘Shahi-jauvla’ that Toramana was probably a Huna, for these 
titles are found on the coins of the Hephthalite kings, Toramana’s 
coins have also been taken to show that he was a Huna, but this con¬ 
clusion cannot be regarded as certain. For the coins which bear the 
name of Toramana or a part of it, and can thus be definitely assigned 
to him, generally imitate the Gupta and Kushapa types, and only 
one type bears the Sassanian bust on the obverse. But though Tora¬ 
mana was mo.st probably a foreigner, he cannot be definitely regarded 
as a Huna. For all y/e know he might be a Kushana chief allied to the 
Hunas, and might be mistaken for a Huna in India because the Ilunas 
formed a considerable element in his forces.34 

There is no doubt, however, that the Hunas carved out a great 
empire in India. This is proved by the statement in tlie Mandasor 
inscription (No. 70), quoted above (p, 93), that Yasodharman con¬ 
quered territories which did not obey the commands of either the 
Guptas or the Hunas. This statement altogether loses its force if a 
considerable part of Northern India had not accepted the suzerainty 
of the Hunas before the time of Yasodharman.35 Besides, Yas(xlharman 
specifically states that the Ilunas had conqucrc'd the Himalayan 
region, and that Mihirakula had submitted to him (lit. bowed to his 
feet). It is interesting to note that though the Mandasor inscription 
mentions both the Hunas and Mihirakula, it does not connect the two 


32 Biihler held that they were different (El, I, 239) but Cunningham (op. cit.), 
V. A. Smith (op. cit.) and Sten Konow {lUQ, XII, .531) regard tliem as identical. 
Cf. SI, IX, 398, n. 4. 

33 CII, III, 162; SI, 400. 

34 Sir Aurel Stein (op. cit.) and Jayaswal (JBORS, XVIII, 203) held that Toramana 
was a Kushana, and based this opinion on the title Shahi-Jaiivla applied to him in the 
Kura inscription. Fleet also held the same view (M, XV, 245). But it has been pointed 
out by Sten Konow that the coins of some Hephthalite kings, described by Herzfeld, 
bear the legend Soho 2obol. He admits that ‘Shahi’ is of course the old title used by 
the Kushapas which had been adopted by the Hephthalites, and that it is possible and 
even probable that fauvla, zatoolo, was also borrowed from elsewhere. ‘But’, he adds, 
‘the collocation of these two titles in Hephthalite legends and in the Kura inscription 
shows that our Toramana was in all probability a Huna, as has usually been assumed, 
and not a Kushapa' (IHQ, XII, 532). Recently, K. G, Sankara has discussed this 
question (N7A, IV, 36); he contends that Toramapa was either a Kshatriya or a 
Parthian. His arguments have been ably controverted by Jagannath (NIA, V, 249) and 
Upendra Thakur (op. cit., 95-107) who hold that Toramapa was a^Hupa. 

35 It is, however, difficult to accept the statement that ‘Toramapa took Magadha, 
Banaras and Kaiu^ambf (Upendra Thakur, op. cit,, 112-25) which lacks evidence that 
may be regarded as even plausible. 
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in any manner, and might be even taken to imply a distinction be¬ 
tween them. Be that as it may, this inscription definitely proves that 
the great period of the Huna conquest was over, and the reign of 
Toramana had ended and that of Mihirakula had at least begun, by 
the time that inscription was engraved, which could not have been 
far removed from a.d. 532-33 (p. 93). 

The inscription also indirectly supports the general belief that 
Toramana and Mihirakula were Iluna chiefs. Apart from their some¬ 
what outlandish names, the real ground for this belief seems to be 
that while we have general references to Huna conquests in India, wc 
know of no other ruling chiefs in India in the first half of the sixth 
century a.d. who may be presumed to belong to a foreign and bar¬ 
barous nationality. Although this is not a very eonvincing argument, 
still it has a great deal of foree. Curious though it may be, the faet 
remains that on the one hand we possess very little definite information 
of the activities of the Hiinas in India if we do not regard Toramana 
and Mihirakula as their leaders, and, on the other, no great importance 
attaches to them without the Huna invasion as the background of 
their history. For otherwise they might at best be regarded as rebelli¬ 
ous chiefs or military adventurers who had a bright but short spell 
of success about the time of the Gupta decadence' in the middle of 
the sixth century a.d. 

A short account of Toramana has preserved in a Jaiua work, 
the Kiwalayaimila, composed in 7tKJ Saka (a.d. 778). "Jbramana 
(written as Toraraya in one manuscript) is said to have enjoved the 
sovereignty of the world, or rather of Uttarapatha and lived at 
Pavvaiya on the bank of the Chandrabhaga (Chenab river). His g«rn 
Ilari-gupta, a scion of the Gupta family, had another pupil named 
Deva-giipta who is described as a great poet and a roval sage {rdjurshi) 
of the royal house of the Guptas. It apj)cars from this account that 
Toramana’s capital was at Pavvaiya on the Chandrabhaga river and 
he was a devoted Jaina. It is interesting to note that coins of a king 
Haii-gupta have been found at Ahichhatra and we have probably 
reference to a prince Deva in a Guj^ta rccord.'^^ it noted 

in passing that the records of Harsha-vardhana refer to Deva-gupta 
as an adversary of Rajya-vardhana. This Deva-gupta is usually regard¬ 
ed as a king of Malava who allied himself with Sasanka, and probably 
})elonged to the Later Gupta dvnastv.'^^ 

The Edjataran^im refers to both Toramana and Mihirakula.'^Q 

36 JBORS, XIV, 28. 

37 D. C. Sircar, Select ImcrlpHnm (1965), p. 281, n. 8, 

38 rHAl, 514. 

39 I. 289 ff; III, 102 if. 
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Mihirakula is described in this work as one of the early kings of 
Kashmir. The only clue of his time is furnished by the fact that 
twelve kings intervened between the group of kings Hushka-Jushka— 
Kanishka and Mihirakula. This would place Mihirakula about three 
hundred years after Kanishka who is said to have reigned 150 years 
after Buddha’s nirvana. Mihirakula is not described as a Iluna, but 
it is said that after Hiranyakula and his son Vasukula had reigned, the 
land was overrun by the Mlechchha hordes and then his (Vasukula’s) 
son Mihirakula of violent deeds, who was comparable to the god of 
destruction, became king. Ilis kingdom included Gandhara. He is said 
to have led an expedition to Ceylon and having defeated its king put 
a new ruler on the throne. On his way back he dispersed the rulers 
of Chola, Karnata and Lata. Most horrible tales of his cruelty are told 
at length and the poet, justly surprised that the king had not been 
assassinated by the people in ‘an uprising, ascribes his safety to the 
special protection of the gods. 

King Toramana flourished long after, about eighteen kings having 
intei-vened between him and Mihirakula. It appears that Toramana 
and his elder brother Iliranya ruled conjointly after the death of 
their father Sreshthasena, called also Pravarasena. But, ‘having for¬ 
bidden the abundant coins struck by his brother, dinnaras stmek in 
his own name were put in circulation by Toramana’. This enraged 
the elder brother who placed Toramana in confinement. During his 
prolonged confinement his queen gave birth to a son at a potter’s 
house. This boy was called Pravarasena, and having grown up was 
preparing to incite an insurrection when his father Toramana was 
released from imprisonment and died. Young Pravarasena then went 
abroad on pilgrimage. In the meantime his uncle Hiranya died, and 
Vikramaditya, the emjjeror of Ujjayini, nominated Matri-gupta to be 
the king of Kashmir. The poet evidently implies that Kashmir was 
subordinate to Vikramaditya, but does not stop to explain how this 
came about. Having heard of this encroachment, the young Pravara¬ 
sena hastily returned to Kashmir. In the meantime Vikramaditya 
having died, Matri-gupta abdicated the Jhrone of Kashmir and spent 
the rest of his life as a mendicant at Benares. Pravarasena ascended 
the throne and made victorious military campaigns from the Eastern 
to the Western Sea, and from the confluence of the Ganges to the 
Saurashtra country. ‘The liop-throne of his ancestors carried awav bv 
the enemy was then brought back by him from the citv of Vikrama- 
ditva to his own city once more.’ Moreover, he ‘restored to his ances¬ 
tral realm the son of Vikramaditya, Pratapasila (also known as 
Siladitya), who had boon expelled by his enemie.s’. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to recount the various 
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activities of Pravarasena whom the poet holds up before us as one 
of the best and bravest of kings. An idea of his date may be gathered 
from the fact that five kings, belonging to three generations, ruled 
between him and Durlabha-vardhana who was the king of Kashmir 
when Hiuan Tsang visited the country (i.e. about a.d. 630). King 
Toramana and his son may thus be placed in the first half of the sijth 
century a.d. 

The account of the Rdjataranginl can hardly be made to fit in with 
what we know of Toramana and Mihirakula from other sources. While 
the stories of Mihirakula agree generally with those narrated by Hiuan 
Tsang, he is placed long before Toramana, and his fathers name is 
different. On the other hand Toramana and his son, according to the 
Rdjalarauginl, fiourished about the same time as the Hiina chief 
Torainilna and his son Mihirakula, but the Toramana of the Rdja- 
iurangim hardly ruled at all, and his son bore not only a different 
name but also an altogether different character. The coins also seem 
to indicate that Toramana of Kashmir was different from the Huna 
chief of Eran and Gwalior,40 The reference to Vikramaditya of Ujjaini 
no doubt reminds us of Yasodharman of Mandasor, and the victories 
of Pravarasena, tliose of Mihirakula, but it is impossible to make out 
a constructive picture which tallies with the known facts. On the 
whole, it appears that Kalhana had before him a mass of vague his¬ 
torical tales, but without sufficient data to weave them into a proper 
historical narrative. No useful inference can tlierefore be derived from 
the Rdjataranginl regarding the history of Toramana or Mihirakula.41 

Hiuan Tsang gives a long account of Mihirakula in connection with 
the old city of Sakala, which was his capital.42 ‘Some centuries ago’, 
we are told, ‘Mihirakula established his authority in this town and 
ruled over India. He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without 
exception,’ At first he tfX)k some interest in Buddhism and ordered 
that a Buddhist priest should meet him. The priests sent to him one 
who had been a servant in the king’s household. Feeling deeply 
insulted at this he ‘issued an edict to destroy all the priests through 
the five Indies, to overthrow the law of Buddha, and leave nothing 

40 According to V. A. Smith {CCIM, I, 265) the Kashmir coins with the name of 
Toramana, either in full or in an abbreviated form, were probably issued as early as 
the sixth century a.d., but continued in circulation until the fifteenth century, the 
pieces being struck not only by the king who bore this name but b/ a succession of 
riders after him. Whether this king is identical with the chief whose coins have been 
found in Central India may be doubted. Cunningham (op. cit.) held that they were 
different. 

41 Cf. Hoemle's disserlalion on the subject in JRAS, 1903, p. 55.5. 

42 I1T3, I, 167. It is to be noted however that Hiuan Tsang gives the name as 

Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo or Mihirakula (See Beal, I, 167 n, 6). w 
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remaining’. The subsequent career of Mihirakula, as told by Hiuan 
Tsang, has been described above (p. 90). 

Some interesting account of the Hunas has been preserved by 
Cosmas, sumamed Indicopleustes (Indian navigator),43 an Alexandrine 
Greek, in his Christian Topographtj which was probably begun in 535 
but not put in its final form till a.d. 547. In one place he says: 

‘Higher up in India, that is farther to the north, are tlie White 
Huns. The one' called Gollas, when going to war, takes with him, it 
is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants and a great force of 
cavalry. He is the lord of India, and oppressing the people, forces 
them to pay tribute.. . The river Phison separates all the countries 
of India from the country of the Huns.’44 

Cosmas narrates some stories about Gollas and clearly says else¬ 
where that the Phison is the same as the river Indus.45 The dale to 
which this account refers cannot be exactlv determined, but mav be 
placed between a.d. 525 and 535. ^ 

It is generally held that king Gollas in the above account refers to 
Mihirakula whose name is also written as Mihiragul. But although 
Gollas may be taken as equivalent to ‘Giil’, the last part of the name, 
diere are difiiculties in accepting this identification. For whereas 
according to Cosmas the Huna king’s chief seat of authority was to 
the west of the Indus, Mihirakula’s capital was at Sakala (Sialkot) 
according to Hiuan Tsang. It is interesting^ to note that while according 
to both Sung-yun and Cosmas the chief seat of Iluna power was to 
the west of the Indus, according to Indian tradition, the capitals of 
both Toramana and Mihirakula were in the Panjab. 

It would also appear from the accounts of both Sung-yun and 
Cosmas that the Huna kingdom proper lay in Gandhara beyond the 
Indus. The further statement of the latter that Gollas, the Huna king, 
is the lord of India and, oppre.ssing the people, forces them to ])ay 
tribute, probably means no more than this that by occasional raids, 
like those of the Marathas at a later date, he compelled even distant 
chiefs, not directly under his authority, to pay tribute. This is sup¬ 
ported by Sung-yun’s statement that ‘the king continually abode with 
his troops on the frontier’. Perhaps the cruel devastations which 
marked the Huna invasion compelled the terrified peoples to buy 
peace and security by offering these tributes as indemnities. This view 
seems to be supported by the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman 
in which he claims suzerainty over territories ‘which were not enjoyed 


43 Tr, in English by J. W, McCrintlle (London 1897). 

44 Ibid,, 371-72. 

45 Ibid.. 366. 
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(even) by the Gupta lords,(and) which the command of the chiefs 
of the Hunas, that established itself on the tiaras of many kings, failed 
to penetrate'. The distinction in the phraseologies employed—enjoy¬ 
ment of territory in one case and issue of commands in the otlier—may 
have some real significance and point to the nature of supremacy 
in the two cases, as suggested above. 

Even apart from the date of Cosrnass book, a comparison with* 
Sung-yun’s account leaves no doubt that Cosmas refers to a later 
state of things when the Huna chief had become moix^. powerful, and 
had spread his influence in India beyond the Indus. It is to be noted 
that according to Sung-)'un the Huna chief possessed only 700 
elephants, while the number is raised to 2,000 by Cosmas. In a.d. 520, 
when Sung-yim visited the Huna chief of Ganclhara, both Udyana and 
Kashmir were independent of him, and it does not appear that he 
was a mighty lord of India.**"^ The change which Cosmas notes must 
therefore have been accomplished between a.d. 520 and 535. This, 
then, must be regarded as the period of the great extension of the 
Huna empire in India, and supplies an indirect evidence for the 
identification of Gollas and Mihirakula, as the latter is known from 
Indian records to have flourished about this tijne. 

3. General review 

A careful analysis of the facts mentioned above enables us to 
divide the history of the Hunas into a few broad stages. In the first 
period they advanced from the O^us up to the Indus and probably 
crossed it, about the middle of the fifth century a.d. Thev were 
defeated by the Gupta Emperor Skanda-gupta, but established them¬ 
selves in the territory between the Hindukush and the Indus. Although 
the gates of India proper were barred to them, or perhaps for that 
very reason, the Hunas spread their ravages to Persia and other 
neighbouring lands. By the end of the fifth century a.d. they had 
established their authority over a vast region. The Huna empire about 
a.d. 500 extended from Khotan in the east to Persia in tiro west and 
comprised Tokharistan, Kabulistan and Zabulistan including the whole 
of the present N.W.F. Province. 

46 Fleet translates 'Gupta-mtha as the ‘lords of the Guptas’ {CIl, III, 148), but 
‘Gupta lords’ seems to be preferable. 

47 iStin>?-yun describis the vast ext(“f)t of the Huna empire and notes its bouiulaiit's. 

It extended from Khotan in the oast to Persia on the west. Beal’s identification (p. xci) 
of the northern and southein boundaries with Malava (or ValabhT) and TTrabhukti is 
absolutely unfounded. Chavannes describes the extent of the Huna empire in a.u. 
500. It included Tokharistan, Kabulistan and Zabulistan, but no parts of India pro¬ 
per. Chavannes adds that, according to Chinese history (presumably the account of 
SunK-yun), the only Jndian countries under the Hunas were Gandhar.r and Chitral 
(op. cit. 224-25). Evidently he disregarded Beal's fanciful identifications. 
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So long as the Gupta Empire remained strong the Hunas probably 
did not invade India proper. But after the death of Budha-gupta, if 
not shortly before it, they renewed their depredations. Toramana, who 
established his authority in the Panjab and then carried his victorious 
arms as far as Malwa, was most probably the Iluna leader who first 
established an extensive Huna empire in India. His son and successor 
Mihirakula was also a great conqueror who imposed his suzerainty 
over a large part of India, extending at least as far as Gwalior in 
the east. As noted above (p. 90), according to a tradition preserved 
by Iliuan Tsang, even the Gupta Emperor Bfdaditya was forced to 
pay him tribute. Indirect tribute is paid to his power and fame even 
by his redoubtalde adversary Yasf)dharman. 

In his Mandasor inscription Yasodharman claims that respect was 
paid to his feet by even that (famous) king Mihirakula whose lu'ad 
had never (previously) been brought into the humility of obeisance 
to any other save (the god) sthcinu (.^iva), (and) embraced by whose 
arms the mountain of snow (i.e. Himalaya) falsely prides itself on being 
styled as inaccessible fortress’.*!^ The reference to the mountain of 
snow probably indicates that Mihirakula was ruling over Kashmir and 
the adjoining regions. It may be remembered that Sung-yun also 
relates that the Huna chief was fighting with Kashmir. It would appear 
that while Mihirakula was thus gaining territories and growing more 
and more powerful, Yasodharman, an e(|iially ambitious chief, had 
triumphed oyer the Gupta Emperor and carried his yictorious arms 
far and wide. It was ineyitable that two such military adyenturers 
would come to a clash. Mihirakula was cyidentK defeated, but his 
kingdom or power was not destroyed. With the fall of Yasodharman, 
which probably took ]:>lace not long after, he again came to the fore¬ 
front, But ere long' he was again defeated and tak(‘n captiye by 
Narasiiuha-gupta Baladitya as has already been mentioned (p. 91). 
Although he was released, this defeat probably marked the end, ^lot 
only of the triumphal career of Mihirakula, but also of the Huna 
power in India. 

As has been mentioned (p, 93), there is a great deal of probability 
that Yasodharman and Narasimha-gupta Baladitya made common 
cause against Mihirakula, and that their wars against Mihirakula 
were parts of the same campaign.49 ^ 

Iliuan Tsang’s account of Mihirakul^ after his rclciise from captiyity 
has been summarized aboye (p. 91). But this cannot be regarded as 

48 Cf. the revised translation l)y Kielhorn in JA, XVIIT, 219. D. C. Sircar, SI, 
395, n.l. 

49 Tliaknr (op^ cit., p. 171) thinks that there were two separate campaigns. 
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historical. For it would imply that MihirakuJa obtained possession of 
Kashmir and Gandhara towards the very end of his reign, after his 
discomfiture at the hands of Yasodharman and Baladitya. But, as 
noted above, there are good grounds to believe that both these king¬ 
doms formed part of the empire of Mihirakula early in his career. It 
is just possible, however, that the rulers of these territories took 
advantage of his defeat to declare themselves independent* and 
Mihirakula had to conquer them afresh. 

The reigns of Toramana and Mihirakula constitute the second broad 
stage and the most glorious period of Huna power in India. 

During the subsequent period, which forms the third stage, the 
Iliinas occupied and wielded great authority in several regions in 
India, but they were no longer an important political factor, far less 
a dreaded power. The Huna settlements in Uttarapatha in the seventh 
century a.d. are referred to in Banabhatta’s ilarsha-charvtap^ and 
Iliina rulers and territories bearing the name Huna-ninnda?a arc men¬ 
tioned in later records to which reference will be made in due course.51 
The best evidence of the continuance of the Hiina power in India 
after the death of Mihirakula is furnished bv coins. These prove that 
there were at least two Huna families ruling respectively in the Eastern 
and W(5stern Panjab. The latter consisted of a large number of rulers 
who probably ruled between a.d. 550 and 675. 

Quite a large number of Huna coins, mainly of copper, have been 
found in the plateau of Manasaw'al, situated on the outer range of the 
Siwalik hills at an elevation of about two thousand feet, in the 
Hoshiarpiir district, Panjab.'’^ The plateau is an extensive one, being 
about 10 miles in length and 6 by breadth, and the principal village 
Manasawal is 30 miles south-east of Hoshiarpiir. Debased Indb-Sas- 
sanian pieces of silver, copied from the money of Firoz, are said to be 
verv plentifur, in this region, and they are generally belicvt'd to have 
bt^eu struck bv the White Huns. The copper coins found here were 
ccrtainlv issued by them. These were associated with the ordinary 
jaijatii vrishci coins of Mihirakula, and probably belonged to the sixtli 
centiir\' a.d., not far removed from the time of the great Hun leader. 


50 Tr. liy Cowell, p. 101. The passage has been discussed by Jagannath who 
locates the Hnnas in Kashmir (NIA, V, 250). 

51 Somadeva, in his Nttivdkyuwrifa, refers to the conquest of Chitrakuta by the 
fluna king (Bhandarkar Comm. Vol, 216). The author lived in the tenth century 
A.u. and it is therefore uncertain whether the conquest referred to by him took place 
before or after the death of Mihirakula. A IIuTja king ruling in the ninth century A.D. 
is referied to in the Atpur inscription dated 977 (Bh., TA’it, No.-85), Huna royal fami¬ 
lies of the eleventh century are referred to in two inscriptions (ibid., No.s. 289, 1227) 

52 For a detailed account cf /HAS, 1907, p. 91. 
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The coins bear names of several chiefs among whom Mihiradatta, 
Prakasaditya, Uditaditya, Jishnu and Sri Valha (?) may be regarded 
as fairly certain. Another name on these coins was originally read as 
Vyaghramusha but has been subsequently corrected to Vyaghra- 
muldia, and he has been identified with Vyaghramukha of the Chapa 
dynasty referred to by the astronomer Brahmagupta as the king in 
whose reign he wrote his Brahnui-sphuta-siddhdnta in Saka 550 (a.d. 
628). It has further been suggested on the basis of this identification, 
that the Chapas were allied to the Ilunas. Such conclusions, must, 
however, be accepted with reserve, and the proposed identification 
makes it doubtful whether all the rulers named on die coins mav be 
taken as Iluna rulers of the sixth century a.d. as suggested by V. A. 
Smith. The coins are of irregular shape, and their execution is extre¬ 
mely rude. This shows that die chiefs were not veiy powerful. But 
the abundance of coins of small value indicates that the site -was an 
important Huna locality. 

The collapse of the Pluna political power in India was due not only 
to the defeat of their chiefs Toramana and Mihirakula but also, and 
perhaps mainly, to the crushing blow given to their cential authority 
on the Oxus by the combined forces of the Western Turks and the 
Persians some time between a.d. 563 and 567.5^ Iluna power hence¬ 
forth ceased to be a dreaded scourge in the East as it had been for 
nearly a century. But the Hunas continued as an important factor in 
Indian politics till at least the end of the tenth century a.d. The Pala 
Emperor Devapala curbed the pride of the Hunas in the first half of 
the ninth century a.d., as will be related in Ch. XXIII. An inscription, 
dated a.d. 899, refers to a Chalukya fcudatoiy chief of Kathiawar 
peninsula as ‘having freed the earth from the Huna race’ by slaying 
Jajjapa and other kings.54 Whether he did this on his own behalf or as 
a follower of his liege lord, the Partihara Emperor, it is difficult to say; 
nor do we know the particular locality where Jajjapa mled. But the 
Hunas survived the onslaughts of the Palas and the Pratiharas. In the 
tenth century two Paramffi'a kings, iSivaka II and Sindhuraja, claimed 
to have defeated Huna kings.55 Towards the close of that centuiy a 
Huna king was a suitor for the hand of princess DiirlabhadevT in a 
svayamvara ceremony and, having been rejected, is said to have 
fought with the Chalukya king Durlabha who was fortunate in win¬ 
ning the hand of the princcss.56 In medieval India the Hunas came to 
be regarded as one of the 36 Rajput clans. 


53 For a detailed account cf Chavannes, op. cit. 

54 Una PI. EL IX, 6. 

55 DHNL 11, 850, 860. 

56 Ibid., 945. 
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IV. THE GURJARAS 

1, The Origin \ 

Among the various States that arose in Northern India after the 
break-up of the Gupta Empire the one founded by Harichandra in 
the heart of Rajputana, within the boundaries of the former Jodhpur 
State, has a special importance. The royal family was called Pratihara, 
and the region was known as Guijaratra, the old form of Gujarat. 
From the use of the phrase Gur|ara-Pratfliara,’^7 describing the family 
of a ruler in this region, it has been inferred that the Pratiharas formed 
a clan of tlie Gurjara tribe. It has accordingly been held by many 
scholars that Harichandra was a meml)er of the Pratihara clan of the 
Gurjara tribe, and the kingdom founded by him came to be known 
as Gui-jaratra after the tribal name. It has been pointed out that 
there were other localities with names which show clear associations 
with the Gurjaras, such as Gujranwala, Gujrat and Gujar-khan in the 
Panjab, Gujargarh in the northern part of Gwalior State and lastly 
the province now known as Gujarat, though not called by that name 
before the tenth century a.u. Further, the district of Saharanpur was 
also called Gujarat in the eighteenth century. 

These placc'-names have been taken to mark the different settle¬ 
ments of the Gurjara tribe or people in ancient times. This inference 
seems to be corroborated bv the present distribution of the Gujars, 
who are undoubtedly the modern representatives of the Gurjaras. 
They are widely spread over the whole of north-western India, being 
pretty numerous in the Western Himalayas, the Panjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Western Rajputana and Gujarat. They are found in the hilly country 
beyond the Indus but are not met with to the south of the Satpura 
Hills in the Deccan, 

The ancient localities bearing names derived from Gurjara, and the 
distribution of the modern Gujars, have led many scholars to regard 
the Gurjaras as a foreign people who came to India, along with the 
Hunas, through the north-western passes and gradually spread to¬ 
wards the south and east—the stages of their advance being roughly 
marked by the localities named after them.58 

This view is not, however, shared by all. Some scholars maintain 
that Gurjara was primarily the name of a country, and not of a 
people.59 It has even been suggested that the various localities bearing 


57 F.I. Ill, 26(5. 

58 ‘Gurjara-Prallharas’ by R. C. Majumdar in JDL, X, 1 fF (tg be hereinafter referred 
to as GP). 

59 D. C. Gangnly in JJIQ. X. 3.87. 613; XI, 167; JBORS, XXIV, 221; PIHC> III, 
513. These views li.ue been critiei/ed in IC. I, 510; IV. 113; H/O, Kill, 1.37. 
Ganguly’s view has been clalwrated in Ch, XXV of this volume. * 
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names derived from the word Gurjara were originally parts of a large 
homogeneous country called Gurjaradesa and now represent merely 
isolated fragments of it.60 

This extreme view has not found favour with many. The theory that 
Gurjara was primarily the name of a country whose inhabitants were 
also called Gurjaras is also open to serious objections. In the first 
place, it should be remembered that there was no common geographi¬ 
cal name for the wide area claimed for Gurjaradesa, and there is 
nothing to distinguish it as a separate political, social, or geographical 
ubit from the rest of Northern India. Secondly, the old literature of 
India contains distinct names such as Lata, Surashtra, Panchala, 
Madra, etc. to denote various parts of the so-called Gin-jaradesa. 
Thirdly, Gurjara as the name of a country is conspicuous by its 
absence in ancient Indian literature. Fourthly, even in later times, the 
place-names are not Gurjara, pure and simple, but forms derived from 
it such as Gui-jaratra, Gurjarashtra, Gujarat, Gujranwala, Gujar-khan 
'which naturally mean lands of the Gurjaras. 

We find an almost exact parallel case in Malava. The settlements 
of the Malava tribe in ancient limes in the Panjab and Rajputana are 
known from their coins and from literature, both Greek and Indian.6l 
But today there is one big province called Malava which, like Gujarat, 
was not known by that name until comparatively later times. No 
st'holar has ever doubted that Mfilava was originally the name of a 
people whose various settlements in different times also came to bo 
called by that name. It is most natural and reasojiable to conclude 
that Gurjara was also originally the name of a people whose various 
settlements were called by names derived from that of the people. 

But although Gurjara may be readily accepted as the name of a 
people, there is not equally convincing argumc-nt in favour of the view 
that they wpre foreigners who eame to India along with the IIunas.fi2 
The fact that the Gurjaras suddenlv ris(j into political importance 
shortly after the Huna invasion, and seem to advance gradually from 
the Panjab towards the east, no doubt lends some support to it. But 
it is at best a probable theory. For the Malayas also similarly adyanc- 
ed from the west, and many other peoples or tribes such as tlie Cha- 
lukyas and the Kalachuris suddenly emerge as important political 
powers about this time. But none of these is looked upon as foreign 
on that account. While therefore we may proyisionally accept the 
Gurjaras as a people wandering in many parts of Western India, we 
should keep an open mind as to their original home. 

60 Munshi, The Glory that Was Gurjm’odeio, 5-6. 

61 Cf, the history of the Malavas in Vol. II. 

62 For an elaborate discussion of this view, ct Ch. XXIV. 
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2. Gtirjara Kingdom in Jodhpur 

Harichandra, to whom reference has already been made, founded 
what may be regarded as the earliest Gurjara ruling family in India. 
The early history of this family is furnished by an inscription found 
at JodhpurIt first traces the origin of the Pratlhara clan to the epic 
hero Lakshmaiia and then refers to an illustrious Brahmana named 
Harichandra Rohilladdhi who was well versed in the Vedas and other 
religious scriptures. He first married the daughter of a Brahmana, and 
took as a second wife a Kshatriya lady named Bhadra. The sons born 
of the former became PratThiira Brahmanas, while the sons of Bhadra 
came to be known as Pratlharas. He had four sons bv the latter, all fit 
to hold the earth, who conquered the fort of Mandavyapura and 
erct'tcd there a high rampaiT. One of these sons was Rajjila whose 
grandson Nfmabhata fixed his permanent capital at tlie great city of 
Medantaka. The inscription then gives a brief history of the family 
u]^ to Banka, eighth in descent from Nagabhata, and eleventh from 
Harichandra. It is dated, and the year is most probablv 894 Samvat 
(a.u. 837). Kakkuka, the vounger brother of Bauka, has also left an 
inscription dated A.n. 86] .6-1 As these two brothers represent the 
twelfth generation of kings, the foundation of the dynasty mav be 
placed at about a.d. 550. 

We may thus hold that Harichandra began his career as a learned 
Pandit but took advantage of the political condition caused bv the 
downfall of the Gupta Empire to carve out a small principality for 
himself. There was nothing very unusual in a Brahman exchanging 
sdsfra (scripture) for the sastra (sw(Md'l. An analogous instance is fur¬ 
nished bv Mavurasarman who foundi'd the Kadamba dynasty. 

Mandavyapura, the first fortified settlement of the family mentioned 
in the inscription, has been identified with Mandor five miles to the 
north of Jodhpur. Medantaka, the cajntal city of Nagabhata, is most 
probablv to be identified with Merta 70 miles north-east of Jodhpur. 
Tlie kingdom of Plarichandra mav thus be located ih Jodhpur in the 
heart of what is now called Rajputana. This name was then unknown, 
but at least a part, if not the whole, of it soon came to be called 
Guriaratra,6'5 evidently after the Gurjaras who under Harichandra had 
conquered the region. This Guriara kingdom lasted for more than 
.300 years from the middle of the sixth to the middle of the ninth 
century a.d. The adv.ance of the Gurjaras to this region evidently 

63 El XVni, 87. 

84 El IX, 277. 

65 This name occurs in an inscription of Kakkuka (El, IX, 280) ftnd it comprised 
at least the districts of Didwana and Parbatsar {ibid-, 278; JBBRAS, XXI, 414T5). 
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brought them into conflict with Prabhakara-vardhana, the ruler of 
Thane^var, to which reference will be made in due course. 

3. Gurjaras of Lata 

The country known as Lata was usually divided into three parts. 
Northern Lata extended from Anandapura (Vadnagar in Gujarat) 
to the Mahl river, Central Lata comprised the land between this river 
and the Kim, while Southern Lata stretched beyond this river as far 
as the Ambika. We possess some contemporary records about Central 
Lata which give us a fair idea of its political condition in the sixth 
century a.d. 

An inscription issued from Bhrigukachchha (Broach), and dated in 
A.D, 541, refers to Mahdsmnanta Maharaja Sahgrama Siihha.^^ As 
the village granted by him is also located in the Broach district there 
is no doubt that he ruled in Central Lata. lie makes no reference to 
any overlord but his titles seem to indicate that he paid at least 
nominal allegiance to a suzerain king. The identity of the latter can¬ 
not, however, be established. 

As mentioned above, the Kalachuris ruled in this region towards 
the close of the sixth century a.d. But if is not unlikely that the 
Gurjaras had already established a small kingdom in Central Lata. 
The first three kings of this dynaslv were Dadda I, his son VTlaraga 
Jayabhata I, and the latter’s son Dadda II Poiasantaraga. As tl>e known 
dates of the last-named king are a.d. 629 and 641,^7 Dadda I mav be 
put in the last quarter of the sixth century a.d. He is said to have 
l3een born in the family of the Guqara kings {Gurjara-nripati-vamki) 
and may therefore be identified with Dadda, one of the four sons 
of Harichandra who founded th(' Gurjara kingdom in Jodhpiir.^^ As 

66 Eh X, 74. 

67 For the dated inscriptions of Dadda cf. Bh. Lint, Nos. 1209-13, 

68 Some scholars hold an altogether different view about the origin of the family 
as the following note of D. C. Ganguly will show: 

‘The Nausari plate (/A, XII, 77) and the recently discovered Watson Musemn in¬ 
scription {El, XXIII, 149) lay down that in the family of the Maharaja Karna 
{Makati Mahdrdja-Karnndnvatje), there lived, like a swan in a group of lotuses, the 
illustrious Dadda. This seems to indicate that among the predecessors of Dadda II 
there was a king of great note named Kairja. Harichandra was the founder of the 
PratIhara family, and no king of the name Karpa is known to belong to it. Hence 
it is fairly certain that Dadda's family had no connection with the Jodhpjir branch 
of Pratiharas. I>adda’s relation with Fratihara dynasty cannot be established even 
if one takes Karna of the Nausari grant as identical with the epic hero of the 
name. For this will be conflicting with the traditional belief of the Pratiharas that 
they were descendants of Lakshmana, the younger brother of the hero of Rdmdyaf^. 
Karna, in my opinion, was the founder of the family, just as Guhila was the 
founder of the Guhila dynasty. Gurjara was the name of the country. The Hathim- 
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noted above, all the four sons arc described in the Jodhpur inscription 
as fit to rule the earth. The probability, therefore, is that while one 
of them, Rajjila, ruled in Jodhpur the other brothers also ruled over 
separate kingdoms. Dadda may thus be regarded as a ruler of a small 
principalitv and this strengthens the identification propose4 above. 
One Dadda is said to have ‘uprooted the descendants of the hostile 
family of the Nagas’,69 he is probably Dadda II. The inscriptions 
of Dadda II indicate that his kingdom extended from the Mahi in the 
. north to the Kim in the south, and from the sea-coast on the west to 
the borders of Malwa and Khandesh on the east. The city of Nandipuii 
(Nandol in the old Rajpipla State) from which both his inscriptions 
were issued was presumably his capital. 

As we shall see later, the locality defined above formed a part 
of the dominions of Kalachuri kings Buddharaja and Sahkaragana. 
If, therefore, the kingdom was originally founded by Dadda I, we 
must presume that he or his successors lost it for a time or became 
feudatories of the Kalachuris. But it is more likely that the kingdom 
of Dadda I was originallv in southern Rajputana, not far from the 
parent Gurjara state in Jodhpur, and later, after the fall of the Kala¬ 
churis, its frontier was extended further south. In anv event, there 
was a Gurjara kingdom in Broach in a.d. 629 and the probabilitv is 
that it was an offshoot of the main Gurjara kingdom in Jodhjnir. 

V. THE HOUSE OF P U S II Y A B H U T I ™ 

1. Origin 

VVe learn from the Harsha-charifa that a roval line was founded 
bv one Pushvabhuti in a countrv known as SthanvTsvara, the modern 
Thanesvar (Thaiu'sar), in the Ambala distric! (Panjab). 

gumpha inscription (El, XX, 79) tells us about the royal family of Kalihga. The, 
Harsiui-cJuirita (p. 251) mentions the royal family of Malava. A chief of Kalachuri 
dynasty is called an ornament of the royal family of Chedi country (M, XVI, 22). 
The king Balavarman of Kamarupa is said to have been lx)m in royal family ot 
Pragjyotrsha 71). Ibmce Gurjaranripati-vaitrsa nray* very well mean the royal 

family of the Gui'jara country.’ 

It is to be noted, however, that in all the above examples, the ruler is said to 
have belonged to the royal family of the country over which he actually ruled. But 
Dadda would lielong to the royal family of a foreign country, viz Gurjara, as there 
is nothing to show that the region over which he ruled was called Gurjara- at that 
time. 

69 Bh. List, No. 1209-10. 

70 The Pushyabhutis are described as ‘Vardhan^’ in some modern books on the 
ground that the names of the kings of the family end In ‘vardhana’. This may be 
misleading. The names of the kings of the Saila dynasty of the Vindhya region 
also end in Vardhana (EL IX, 41). The Harsha-charita mentioifs the family as 
‘PUshyabhuti-tXuhio’ (Fiihrer ed.), HC, 206, 249, 267. 
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The royal seals'll of Harsha-vardhana, the last and most powerful 
member of this family, do not mention anything about Pushyabhuti 
and give the following genealogy : 


M. Nara-vardhana m. VajrinIdevI 
M. Rajya-vardhana I m. Apsarodevi 
M. Aditya-vardhana rn, Mahasenagupta-devI 
Mdh. Prabhakara-vartihana m. Ya^omatldevi 

i 


Mdh. Rajya-Vardhana (II) 


Mdh. Ilarsha-vardhana. 


Nothing is known about the first three kings of this family except 
that the second and third were devotees of the Sun. But the clear 
contrast between their title maharaja and that of mahdrdjddhiraja as¬ 
sumed by the next king leaves no doubt that they were not very 
powerful chiefs. As we know definitely that Prabhakara-vardhana 
died in a.d. 605 or early part of 606, the reign of the first three kings 
may be placed between a.d. 525 and 575. It may therefore be easily 
surmised that like the Maukliaris, their immediate neighbours in the 
east, the Pushyabhutis also took advantage of the fall of the Gupta 
Empire to found an independent principality. 

Hiuan Tsang mentions Harsha-vardhana of this family as a Fei-she 
{Vaisya)y^ The Manjusrl-mulakalpaJ^ states that a king, the initial 
letter of whose name was 'Ila’, was a Vaisya. As this king may be 
reasonably identified with Harsha-vardhana, the Pushyabhutis may 
be taken to have belonged to the Vaisya caste. ^ 

2. Prabhakara-vardhana 

- A few details of Prabhakara-vardhana have been preserved in the 
Harsha-charita. He bore a second name Pratapasila and was a great 
general. The Harsha-charita indirectly describes his mihtary campaigns 
by reference to him as a lion to the Huna deer, a burning fever to the 
king of Sindh, a troubler of the sleep of Gurjara, a bilious plague to 
that scent-elephant the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness 
of Lafa, and an axe to the creeper of Malava’s glory’.74 Reference has 

71 cii, in. 231; El, XXI. 75. 

72 HTW, I. 343. 

73 IHIJ, 50. 

74 Fiihrer (ed.), HC, 174; Tr., 101. 


H-W 
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been made above to the Hunas and Gnijaras and the political condi¬ 
tion of Sindh and Gandhara about this time will be described later 
(Ch, XIX); Mrdava and Lata were probably under the sway of the 
Kalachuri Samkaragana or his son Buddharaja’^S and, as noted above, 
Prabhakara-vardhana probably led an expedition there in order to 
re-establish tlie sons of Mahasena-gupta But both the Harsha-charita 
and the Kalachuri records prove that Prabhakara-vardhana failed to 
secure his object. If we believe in the statement of the Harsha-charita 
about the victorious campaigns of Prabhakara-vardhana, he must be 
regarded as one of the most powerful kings of this age. Some coins’^? 
bearing the legend Pratapa^Tla, and found in the Fyzabad district, 
Uttar Pradesh, are usually assigned to Prabhakara-vardhana. The 
Harsha-charita relates that Prabhakara-vardhana was ‘by natural 
proclivity a devotee of the Sun’. The seals of Harsha-vardhana also 
refer to Prabhakara-vardhana as a devotee of the Sun. 

Prabhakara-vardhana’s queen Yasomati or Yasovatl was bom of a 
noble family."7® She gave birth to two sons, Rajya-vardhana and Harsha- 
vardhana, and a daughter named RajyasrI. When Rajya-vardhana was 
nearing his sixth year, Harsha could just manage five or six paces with 
the support of his nurse’s finger,79 and was therefore about one year 
of age. The difference of age between Harsha and RajyasrI was about 
two years. About this time Yasomati’s brother’s son Bhandi, who was 
then only eight years old, was engaged to serve the young princes.SO 
Subsequently Prabhakara-vardhana engaged Kumara-gupta to wait 
upon Rajya-vardhana and Madhava-gupta to wait upon Harsha- 
vardhana.81 Both Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta were sons of the 
king of Malava, who is to be identified with Mahasena-gupta of the 
Later Gupta dynasty.82 Kumara-gupta was eighteen years old about 
this time. After the defeat of Mahasena-gupta, probably at the hand 
of the Kalachuri Samkaragana, these two princes took shelter under 
their relation Prabhakara-vardhana. Prabhakara-vardhana chose Graha- 
varman, son of Avanti-varman of the Maukhari dynasty, as the bride¬ 
groom for RajyasrI, and celebrated the marriage ceremony vnth 
grandeur.83 

75 Cf. pp. 222, 229. 

76 Ante, p. 197. 

77 CJl m. 231. Also cf. Ch. XXXU- 

78 HC. Tr., 102, 153. 

79 Ibid., 116. 

80 Ibid., 119. 

81 Ibid., 132, 135. 

82 Ibid., 132. 

33 Ibid., 122, 128. 
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Some time after Rajyasrfs marriage Prabhakara-vardha|ia sent 
Rajya-vardhana, whose age then fitted him for wearing armour, to 
Uttarapatha at the head of a large army to crush the power of the 
Hunas. Rajya-vardhana was accompanied by the old councillors 
{amatya) and the devoted feudatories {mahdsdmanta). Harsha also 
followed him several stages on the horse.84 When, however, Rajya- 
vardhana had entered the mountainous regions of Uttarapatha, he 
spent several days away from camp on the outskirts of the snowy 
mountains. Harsha, who had been left behind, received the news that 
his father was down with violent fever.85 He forthwith returned and, 
riding continuously without food or rest, reached the capital at noon 
the next day,86 and met his ailing father. Yasomatl, knowing that her 
husbands death was fast approaching, threw herself into a funeral 
pyre87 and soon afterwards Prabhakara-vardhana died. 

3. Rajya-vardhana 

Shortly after the death of his father which took place about a.d. 605, 
Rajya-vardhana returned to the capital and ascended the throne. But 
he was so much overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his parents 
that he proposed to hand over the cares of sovereignty to Harsha, and 
himself adopt the life of a hermit.®® Harsha, however, declined tlie 
offer. At this time grave news came from Kanauj. Samvadaka, a servant 
of Rajya^rl, came to Thanesvar and delivered the following message 
to Rajya-vardhana: 

‘On the very day on which the king’s (Prabhakara-vardhana s) death 
was rumoured, His majesty Graha-varman was by the wicked lord 
of Malava cut off from the living along with his noble deeds. Rajya- 
^rl also has been confined like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron 
fetters kissing her feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja. There is 
moreover a report that the villain, deeming the army leaderless, 
proposes to invade and seize this country as well.’89 

Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana were greatly shocked at this 
terrible news, but lost no time in idle grief. Leaving Harsha in charge 
of the administration, Rajya-vardhana, accompanied by Bhan( 
marched with ten thousand horse towards Kanauj. On the way he 

84 Ibid., 132, 135. 

85 Ibid., 133. 

86 Ibid., 135 

87 Ibid., 154. 

88 Ibid., 170. 

89 Ibid., 173. 
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met the Malava army,90 and defeated it and captured an enormous 
booty. It is generally assumed that the Malava king who fought with 
the Maukharis and Rajya-vardhana was no other than Deva-gupta, the 
only king referred to by name in the inscriptions of Harsha as being 
defeated by Rajya-vardhana. But it is possible to hold a different view 
on the subject. As already mentioned (pp. 222-23), Malava, or at least a 
part of it, was in the possession of Buddharaja of the Kalachuri dynasty 
from A.D. 602 to at least up to a.d. 609. So it is not unlikely that the 
Malava king, who was the adversary of Rajya-vardhana, was this king 
of the Kalachuri dynasty. 

According tO'Harsha's inscriptions Rajya-vardhana had to fight with 
some other kings besides Deva-gupta.9i Bana mentions only Rajya- 
vardhana’s victory over the Malava king, possibly because the latter 
humiliated his patron’s sister, whereas Harsha’s inscriptions lav stress 
on Rajya-vardtiana’s victory over Deva-gupta probably because it 
secured for the Pushyabhutis substantial political advantage. If Deva- 
gupta were not the king of Malava his identity cannot be established. 

After his victory over the Malava king Rajya-vardhana sent back 
Bhandi to Thanesvar with the booty of the war and himself proceeded 
towards Kanauj, obviously to secure the release of his sister from 
prison.92 On his way he confronted Sasaiika, king of Gauda, and his 
army. It is difficult to assert positively that Sasahka was an ally of the 
Malava king, as has been suggested bv some scholars, Bana does not 
hold iSasahka responsible for the death of Graha-varman or for the 
imprisonment of RajyasrI. The same authority states that the Malava 
king alone marched against Thanesvar. Rajya-vardhana apparently 
did not think of the possibility of another struggle with any other chief 
on his way to Kanauj. For had he known that the Malava king had 
an ally in the neighbourhood, ready to fight with him, he would not 
have probably sent his veteran general Bhandi back to Thanesvar, In 
view of all this Sa^ahka and the Malava king may be regarded as 
having acted independently of each other. All the available authorities 
declare that Rajya-vardhana was killed by Sa^ahka, though they differ 
in details. We learn from the Harsha-charita that Rajya-vardhana liad 
been allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the king 

90 Ibid., 175, 

91 According to Harsha’s inscriptions Rajya-vardhana defeated Deva-g»ipta and 
other kings {Sri-Devaguptadayah). But the detailed account in the Hanha-charita of 
the very short period of his reign makes it impossible to believe that he fought 
with any king but Deva-gupta and Salahka. The ‘other kings' can therefore be only 
the allies of these two who accompanied them (Ed.). 

92 Ihil, 223. 
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of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding, and alone, despatched in 
his own quarters’.93 

A commentary on the Harsha’Charita, written by Sankara in the 
fourteenth century, relates that Sasanka allured Rajya-vardhana to 
his camp with a promise of giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
Rajya-vardhana, while enjoying a feast there along with his atten¬ 
dants, was murdered by Sashka in disguise. 

Hiuan Tsang’s94 statement may be summed up as follows: (After 
the death of Prabhakara-vardhana) ‘Rajya-var^ana came to the 
throne as the elder brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time the 
king of Karnasuvarna, a kingdom of Eastern India, whose name was 
Sasaiika (She-shang-kia), frequently addressed his ministers in these ^ 
words: “If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler this is the unhappi¬ 
ness of the (mother) kingdom.” On this they asked the king to a con¬ 
ference and murdered him.’ The Chinese pilgrim further relates 
lhat95 Harsha was told that ‘owing to the fault of his ministers, he 
(Rajya-vardhana) was led to subject his person to the hand of his 
enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great affliction; but it is the 
fault of your ministers’. 

According to the Maiifum-mulakalpa^^ tlie king with name be¬ 
ginning in Ra (Rajya-vardhana) was murdered, not by Soma (Sa- 
saiika), who was a Brahmin, but by a king of low caste. 

Harsha’s inscriptions97 narrate that Rajya-vardhana ‘after uproot¬ 
ing his enemies, after conquering the earth, and doing what was 
agreeable to his subjects, in consequence of his adherence to his pro¬ 
mise gave up his life in the mansion of his foe,[. 

Ill spite of the differences among the (authorities it is reasonable 
to accept the common element among them, viz the treacherous 
murder of Rajya-vardhana by Sasahka. But some scholars do not 
share this opinion and their views have been discussed above 
(pp. 205-6). 

The statements of Bana and Hiuan Tsang and Harsha’s inscrip¬ 
tions may be taken to be complementary to one another. Sasahka 
probably designed to crush the power of Rajya-vardhana without 
confronting him in battle. He therefore proposed to enter into a 
friendly alliance with him, and expressed his desire to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Rajya-vardhana accepted Sasahka’s invitation 

93 Ibid., 178. 

94 HTB, I, 210. 

95 NTS, I, 211. 

96 Sdsane.<imi tathd .4akta somakhyn sasnmo ttflpa li 

Sopi yati tavdntena nagnajati-nripem tu. I!v. '720. IIIIJ, 53. 

Somdkhyo dvijohvayo fiuihabhogi bhavehyasau | v.730 

97 El, IV, 210. 
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and went to his camp to discuss the proposal. He was not shrewd 
enough to see through the game. His ministers should have pointed 
out to him the danger of visiting the enemy’s camp, but they did 
not do that. Rajya-vardhana, in accordance with his promise, and 
without making any arrangement for his safety, went to Sasahka’s 
camp, and fell a victim to a treacherous attack by the latter. The 
motive which prompted Sasahka to take recourse to thir" unfair 
means is not far to seek. When he confronted Rajya-vardhana in 
battle he came to leam that a noble named Gupta took possession 
of Kanauj.98 This placed him in between two enemies, and he got 
out of this critical situation by treacherously murdering Rajya-var¬ 
dhana. 

Rajya-vardhana was a devotee of Sugata, i.c. Buddha.^9 As the 
Uarsha-charita informs us that on the eve of the Huna war his age 
just fitted him to put on armour, he may be taken to have been 
twenty or twenty-one years of age at the time of his accession. His 
death must have followed in the course of a few days or months. 


98 HC. Tr., 224. 

99 El, XXI, 75. 
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HARSHA-VARDHANA AND HIS AGE 


I, SOURCES 

Harsha was one of India’s greatest rulers who, by his conquests, 
made himself a paramount sovereign and an emperor, and brought 
about the political unification of a large part of Northern India. For¬ 
tunately, the history of his reign does not suffer from want of infor¬ 
mation. As remarked by V. A. Smith, his history is almost as fully 
known as that of Chandra-gupta Maurva or Asoka, 

A very important source of Ilarsha’s history is the Sanskrit work 
named Harsha-chariia written in prose by Bana, who was Harsha’s 
court-poet and wrote from his personal and intimate knowledge of 
Ilarsha’s early life and rule. Perhaps the historical value of his work 
suffers somewhat by being a poet-laureate’s panegyric on his royal 
patron. But it is quite easy to separate facts from the poet’s fancies 
and exaggerations. Some of the statements of Bana are corroborated 
by other sources as indicated later. But the Harsha-charita has its 
great value as a source of the social history of the times. It calls up 
a graphic picture of the life of those days at different levels, the life 
of the lowly in the village, the busy and strenuous life of the camp, 
the high life of luxury and ceremony at the court and the palace, 
or the ascetic and austere life at the hermitage. 

The India of Harsha is also described by a foreign eye-witness, the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang. His account, in its wide scope 
and abundant and concrete details, reads almost like a gazetteer. 
Hiuan Tsang’s record is supplemented by his biography written by 
his friend Hwui-li. 

To these may be added a few inscriptions and coins which are 
valuable supplements to literary evidence.l 

1 The inscriptions are: 

(1) Ban.<ikhera .CP., year 22 (a.d. 628), El, IV, 2ia 

(2) Madhuban CP., year 25 (a.d. 031), El, VII, 157. 

(3) Sonpat Copper Seal, Cll, III, 231. 

(4) Nalanda Seals, MASI, 6.06, p. 68. 
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II. ACCESSION 


The history of the Pushyabhuti famil\% to which Harsha belon^cl, 
down to the tragic events which led to the death of his elder bro* r 
Rajya-vardhana, has been discussed in the preceding chapter. Bana 
has described in detail how on the death of Rajya-vardhana, his 
younger brother Harsha ascended the throne of Thanesvar.2 Curi¬ 
ously enough, Hiuan Tsang has represented Harsha and his ancestors 
as rulers of Kanauj. He has also narrated how the statesmen 
of Kanauj, on the advice of their leader Po-ni (Bhandi ?), invited 
Harsha to become their sovereign, how he at first seemed unwilling 
to comply with their request, but later agreed on the advice of Bo- 
dliisattva Avalokitesvara, and being warned by the latter not to 
occupy the actual throne, and not to use the title maharaja, became 
king of Kanauj with the title rajapiitra and the style STladitya’,3 
Bana’s testimony is enough to, show that Hiuan Tsang’s account 
is wrong, and Harsha could not possibly have felt any hesitation in 
ascending the throne of Thanesvar which was his b}' hereditary right. 
Evidently Hiuan Tsang had in mind the circumstances leading to the 
accession of Harsha on the throne of Kanauj, at a later date. 
As we have seen, his sister RajyasrI was the queen of Kanauj, 
but her husband was killed by the king of Malava and she herself 
was made a prisoner. We shall see presciitlv how Harsha rescued 
her, and it was possibly then that the throne of Kanauj was offered 
to him, for the widowed RajyasrI had no male issue.4 In any case 
Hiuan Tsang’s account leaves no doubt that Harsha not only became 
king of Kanauj but actually fixed his capital there and was known 
in later lays as the kin^ of Kanauj rather than of Thanesvar. 

2 UC, Ti., 178 ff. 


3 HTW, I, 343. 

4 Tliis is the only way in which it is possible to e.xplain the curious story of Hiuan 
Tsang about Ilarsha’s accession to the throne. But it must be admitted that a mystery 
hangs round Ilarsha’s assumption of the sovereignty of Kanauj. It is true that 
Graha-vamian had no male issue (HC, Tr., 245), but as pointed out above (p. 186), 
Graha-varman had a brother whose name, beginning with Su, occurs in the Nalanda 
Seal as the successor of Avanti-varman. As Graha-varman is expressely said by Bapa 
to be the eldest son of Avanti-varman, it may be safely presumed that his younger 
brother, whose name began with Su, succeeded to the throne of Kanauj after bis 
tragic death. TTiis can be hardly made, to fit in with the story of Hiuan Tsang, even 
if it is applied to Kanauj. We know from the inscriptions of Nepal that a Maukhari 
prince Bhoga-varman, whose father’s name probably began with Su, was living at a 
time not far removed from Harsha’s time {HNl, 119). The Mafijtihi-mulakalpa also 
hints that the Maukharis lost their kingdom and royal rank after Graha-Suvra, whom 
we may easily take as the two sons of Avanti-varman and the last Maukhari rulers 
of Kanauj. It is not unlikely therefore that Harsha had to conquer Kanauj by force, 
and that the story of the offer of the throne is a later fabrication (Ed.).*^ 
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III. CAMPAIGNS AND CONQUESTS 

Immediately after his accession, young Haisha was confronted 
with a double task; to recover his sister who ‘burst from her confine¬ 
ment at Kanyakubja and with her train entered the Vindhya forest’; 
and to punish his enemies. Sempati Simhanada, a friend of his father, 
gave him an aggressive plan: ‘Think not of the Gauda king alone: 
so deal that for the future no others follow his example.’ Harsha 
thus planned a digvijaya and asked Skanda-gupta, the commandant 
of his elephant force, to prepare for it. His feudatories were also 
infected by the war-fever and dreamt of the conquest of distant 
lands like those of Turushkas and the Sakas, Persia, Pariyatra and 
the Deccan. Thus began a military career which was not solely 
inspired by aggressive designs but was partly an act of vengeance 
and partly an effosrt to re-establish pohtical unity. The first event 
of his march was the arrival of an envoy from king Bhaskara-varman 
of Assam, with an offer of alliance which was accepted by him. 
Next, he met on his way Bhandi coming with the whole force of the 
lord of Malava defeated by Rajya-vardliana, with an enormous 
booty in elephants, horses, and other costly articles. Then, after a 
few days’ march, he reached the Vindliya forest where he established 
contact with its chiefs named Vyaghraketu and Bhukampa whose 
nephew Nirghata referred him to a hermit named Divakaramitra 
for news about his sister. There a mendicant told him that in the 
morning he had seen a young lady in despair mounting the funeral 
pile. Then the whole company with the saint, whom Harsha re¬ 
cognized as the friend of his sister’s husband, hurried to the spot 
in time to prevent RajyasrI from committing herself to the flames. 
From the Vindhyas, Harsha ‘went back in a few marches to his camp 
stationed along the banks of the Gahga. It was probably to be the 
base of his operations against Sasahka, but, as noted above (p. 206) it is 
doubtful if there was any actual conflict between the two. According 
to the Arya-Mahjum-mitlakalpa (w. 723-25) there was a clash be¬ 
tween the two kings, Harsha defeating Sasahka and ‘carrying a great 
havoc among the Bengali people’.5 
Harsha was thus now free for his second task of achieving his 
digoijoya for which he collected a large force comprising 5,000 ele¬ 
phants, 2,000 cavaliy' and 50,000 infantry. The details of his conquests 
are not fully known. According to Hiuan Tsang he first proceeded 
eastwards, invaded the States which had refused allegiance, and 
waged incessant warfare until in six years he had brought the five 

5 For a different view about the encounter between Harsha and Sasuiika, .see 
ante, p. 206. 
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Indias under allegiance’.® Bana tells us tliat Harsha put Bhandi in 
charge of the campaign. We also gather from Bana that Harsha 
pounded {pramathya) a king of Sindli’, and took ‘tribute from an 
inaccessible land of snowy mountain’ (which may mean Nepal). In 
the west, his conquests included the kingdom of ValabhT. At first 
‘the lord of Valabhi, who had been defeated bv the gieat lord, tKe 
illustrious Harshadeva’, sought the protection of Dadda II, the Gur- 
jara king who belonged to the political system of the South under its 
paramount sovereign, Pulakesin II, the Chalukya (Ch, XV). But later, 
the Valabhi king got back his kingdom and even became the son- 
in-law of Harsha, As such, he appears in the train of his father-in-law 
at the Assemblies held at Kanauj and Prayaga. The name of this 
son-in-law of Harsha, as given by Hiuan Tsang, probably corres¬ 
ponds to Dhruvabhatta, but he is undoubtedly Dhruvasena II. 

Harsha’s campaigns in Western India seem to have resulted in 
the submission to his suzeraintv of a few other States like those of 
Anandapura, Ki-ta or (?) Cutch, and Su-la-cha or Suratha (Surat), 
all of which are described by Hiuan Tsang as dependencies of Mo- 
la-po or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi. Some historians 
hold that Harsha’s conquests or political influence extended also to 
Nepal, on the assumption that his era was in use there,but this 
is denied by S. Levi,® who further points out that Nepal at that 
time was a dependency of Tibet. 

The course of Harsha’s conquests suffered a serious set-back on 
his expedition towards the Deccan. Pulakesin II of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi inflicted a decisive defeat on him so that ‘Harsha’s 
harsha (joy) melted away through fear’.9 The Chalukya records 
describe Harsha as the lord of the whole of northern country {saka- 
lottardpathesvara) by defeating whom Pulakesin acquired the high 
title of Paramesvara. Thus the suzerainty of India was practically 
divided in their days between Harsha and Pulakesin whom the 
Yakkeri inscriptionlO calls Dakshindpathaprithivydh svdmi, ‘Lord of 
the vast territory known as Dakshinapatha’. 

On the completion of his military campaigns Harsha sought to 
enforce peace by making his army sufficiently large and strong. He 

6 HTW, I, 343. According to some texts the passage simply means that Harsha 
fou^it the Five Indias. The Five Indias are stated to comprise the whole of India 
between the Himalayas and the sea (HTB, I, 70). Cf. also Cunningham, Anc. Geo. 
of India, 13. 

7 lA, XIV, 420. 

8 Le Nepal, II, 152. 

9 Aihole ins., v, 23; El, VI, 6. For a contrary view that Harsha was not defeated, 
cf. IHO, XXXVII, 246 (Ed.). 

10 El, V, 8. 
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brought his elephant corps up to the formidable strength of 60,000 
and his cavalry to 100,OtSb, as stated by Hiuan Tsang, so that with 
this overwhelming militaiy might he was able ‘to reign in peace for 
thirty years without raising a weapon’ll Thus his empire rested 
ultimately upon the basis of physical force. Bana tells us that the 
elephants of tlie army were acquired by the emperor as tribute or 
presents or secured by ‘the rangers of his own elephant forests'. The 
royal elephant, the emperor’s ‘friend in battle and sport’, was named- 
Darpasata. The horses of the army came from distant countries like 
Vanayu (Arabia), Aratta, Kamboja, Bharadvaja, Sindh and Persia. 
Harsha’s army also included camel corps as stated by Bana. 

As noted above (p. 206) Sasahka’s death paved the way for the ex¬ 
tension of Hai*sha’s empire towards the east. In a,d. 643 he conquered 
Koiigoda (Ganjam) on the east coast. This formed the limit of his 
empire which included Orissa, 80 townships of which he offered 
as a gift to a local Buddhist divine. He was also contemplating the 
holding of a Mahayana Buddhist Conference in Orissa. Karnasuvarna, 
after Sasaiika, seems to have passed under the rule of Harsha’s 
friend, Bhaskara-varman, king of Kamarupa. 

IV. EXTENT OF EMPIRE 

The term empire connotes the sphere of direct administration as 
well as the sphere of influence. These two are to be separately view¬ 
ed. In Harsha’s case, the territory directly governed by him included 
(1) Thanesvar (Eastern Panjab), (2) Kanauj, (3) Ahichchhatra (Rohil- 
khand), (4) SravastI (Oudh) and (5) Prayaga. To these were added, 
after' A.D. 641, (6) Magadha and (7) Orissa.l2 In 641 Harsha Slladitya 
assumed the title of king of Magadha and in that capacity exchanged 
embassies with China, as related below. His empire also included 
the small State of Kajaiigala (Rajmahal) where he held his camp 
and first met Hiuan Tsang. There were many satellite States sur¬ 
rounding this imperial dominion and forming its extensive sphere 
of influence and suzerainty. Among these the most prominent were 
those of Kamarupa in the east, and Valabhl in the west, besides 18 
States of his feudatory chiefs who formed his following and attended 
on him at Kanauj and Prayaga on the' occasions of his quinquennial 
assemblies. Some of the distant kings maintained cordial relations 
with him and were his brethren in faith. Thus the king of Kapiia, 
following Harsha, used to hold the moksha parishad ‘at which he 
gave liberally to the needy’ and had in his territories more than 100 

11 IITW, I, 343. 

12 For a critical discussion of the different views on the extent of Harsha's empire, 
cf. JBORS, 1923, ^p. 311 ff. 
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Mahayana monasteries. 13 Like Harsha, too, he sought the company 
of Hiyan Tsang, whom he escorted for some distance on his return 
joumey.l’* The king of Kashmir was also a devout Buddhist like 
Harsha and shared his respect for Hiuan Tsang whom he retained 
as his guest for two years, giving him 20 clerks to copy out manu¬ 
scripts and 5 men to act as attendants. 15 On the occasion of a conflict, 
the king of Kashmir had to respect the requisition of Harsha for a 
tooth-reiic of the Buddha. King Udito of Jalandhara in the Punjab 
became a convert to Buddhism, ‘whereupon the king of “mid-India" 
(Harsha) gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism in 
all India’. 13 Both he and the king of Kapisa supplied escort for the 
Chinese pilgrim during his return journey. Harsha further commis¬ 
sioned four official guides to accompany the escort with letters writ¬ 
ten by tlie emperor (on fine white cotton stuff and sealed with red 
wax), which they were instructed to present in all the countries 
through which they conducted the pilgrim, ‘to the end that the 
princes of these countries might provide carriages or modes of con¬ 
veyance to escort the master even to the borders of China’. Thus 
Harsha’s influence and fame extended all over Northern India and 
even up to the borders of China. Embassies were exchanged between 
him and the Chinese Emperor. A Brahmin envoy returned in a.d. 643 
with a Chinese mission bringing the reply. This mission, which re¬ 
turned to China in a.d. 645. was followed by another mission from 
China under Wang-hiuen-tse, sent with an escort of thirty horse¬ 
men.17 

Hiuan Tsang sums up the position as follows: 

TIarsha reduced the neighbouring States to subjection, invaded 
the States which had refused allegiance, and ultimately brought 
the five Indias under allegiance, while countries far and near 
were also giving allegiance to him with the exception of 
Maharashtra.'18 

A reference may be made in this connection to an old Kanarese 
inscription found in Shimoga district in Mysore, stating that ‘while 
Slladitya, the light of the quarters, the most powerful, and a thorn 
in the way of the bravest, ascended the throne of the empire’, his 
general, Pattani Satyahka, fell fighting in battle against the army 

13 HTW, I, 123. 

14 Ihid, n, 269. 

15 Ibid., I, 259. 

16 Ibid., I, 296. 

17 R, K, Mookerji, Harsha, 37-45. 

18 Ibid., 55; HTW, I, 343. 
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of Mahendra, Dr. R. Shama Sastryis takes Silaclitya to be Harsha 
and Mahendra as his contemporary Pallava king, Mahendra-varman I. 
But this supposition is unlikely in view of the check to Harsha’s 
progress towards the South from Pulakesin II. Besides, it is more 
likely that this Slladitya was the Chalukya prince Sryasraya who was 
at war with Pallava king, Mahendra-varman II of the seventh century 
A.D. Again, to Mayura, Bana’s father-in-law, is attributed a verse 
which describes Harsha as the conqueror of Kuntala, Chola and 
Kanchi. This was undoubtedly a poetic fancy though Harsha’s fame 
as an emperor seems to have spread all over India. 

Harsha’s imperial position is also indicated in the institution of 
the Harsha era, used in inscriptions found in Nepal, Magadha, 
Panjab and Kanauj.20 

V. THE GREAT CONTEMPORARIES OF HARSHA 

In order to understand fully the position of Harsha in contemporary 
politics and to form a correct estimate of his imperial authority, re¬ 
ference must be made in some detail to the contemporary rulers 
of Kamariipa, Nepal, Nandipuri and ValabhT. 

1. Bhaskara-varman of Kamampa 

Bhaskara-varman (p. 210) is the only king of Kamarupa who is known 
to have played some part in Indian politics. It was no doubt dictated 
by necessity, but nevertheless it reflects great credit upon his sagacity 
and statesmanship. At the time of his accession there existed a long¬ 
standing hostility between his country and the powerful kingdom of 
Gauda, Although his predecessor had checked the enemy, Bhaskara- 
varman wisely foresaw the necessity of making political alliances 
in order to ensure the security of his State against Jiis aggressive 
neighbour. He followed the wise maxim laid down by Kautilya that 
‘common enemies of a state are the most natural friends’. Gauda was 
an age-long enemy of the Maukharis recently allied to the Pushya- 
bhutis of Thanesvar, and so he was naturally attracted to them. 
Thou^ we have no positive evidence that he sought alliance with 
the Maukharis, his ambassador Hamsavega carried a proposal of 
alliance to the Pushyabhuti king who was intimately connected 
with the Maukharis and formed a political group with them. It has 
been suggested that Bhaskara-varman did this ‘when Harsha stepped 

19 MAR, 1923, pp. 8. 83. 

20 Cf. Bh. List, Nos. 1385 to 1421. Hie attribution of those in Nepal and even 
many others to Harsha era is, however, very doubtful. This will be discussed in 
conn^tion with the history of Nepal (Ch. XX). Gt- also Ref. 2 in fn. 20 (Ed.). 
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into the shoes of the Maukharis 21 But this is hardly accurate. For 
when Harsha met the envoy from Kamarupa he had not established 
his authority over Kanauj and the Maukharis. The probability is that 
the envoy started from Kamarupa even before Graha-varman, king 
of Kanauj, was defeated and killed. It is not unlikely that Bhaskara- 
varman also desired to make a similar alliance with him. Such an 
alliance might have been actually formed, though we have no record 
of it, or it might have been prevented by the rapid march of events 
at Kanauj. There is, however, little doubt that Bhaskara-varman 
desired an alliance with the powerful Pushyabhuti-Maukhari group 
as a counterpoise against the aggressive designs of Gauda. This 
clearly follows from the statement which Banabhatta has put into 
the mouth of the envoy of Kamarupa. He said, in effect, that his 
royal master resolved never to do homage to any except God Siva, 
and as he realized that such an object could not be achieved except 
by an alliance with a powerful ruler, he proposed an ‘imperishable 
alliance' with Harsha. Harsha’s reply, while accepting the alliance, 
is equally explicit: ‘The prince’s design, too, is excellent. Stout¬ 
hearted himself, with me, a devotee of tlie bow for his friend, 
to whom save Siva need he pay homage’?22 It was thus clearly 
understood on both sides that the main object of their alliance was 
to protect Bhaskara-varman against an enemy who threatened his 
independence. So far as we know, the only possible enemy of this 
kind, and against whom Harsha might be of some help to Bhaskara- 
varman, was Sasahka. 

In the course of his speech Hamsavega observed, with the shrewd¬ 
ness befitting a seasoned diplomat, that ‘friends enter upon a slavery 
disguised under a synonym’. Whether the envoy actually said this 
or not, it becorries very significant in the light of later events, and 
one may even suspect that Bana deliberately put it in his mouth in 
anticipation of what actually happened. For while Bhaskara-varman 
achieved his main object and his tenitory was secure from foreign 
aggressions, there is no doubt that with the growing power of Harsha, 
the alliance, so far as Bhaskara-varman was concerned, became 
almost a synonym for subordination. This is at least the only reason¬ 
able inference we can draw from the somewhat circumstantial nar¬ 
rative of Hiuan Tsang23 about him. 

About the beginning of a.d. 643, when Hiuan Tsang was staying 
at Nalanda, Bhaskara-varman sent a messenger to Silabhadra, the 
head of that great monastery, with a request to send the Chinese 

21 PJHC. VJ, 49. 

22 HC, Tr., 217-19. 

23 Ufe, I, 70 fl. 
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priest to him. SUabhadra not having consented to the proposal, 
Bhaskara-vaiman sent a personal despatch to him stating that if the 
request be not acceded to, he would equip his army and elephants 
and trample to the very dust the monasteiy of Nalanda’. The threat 
had the desired effect and Hiuan Tsang visited Kamarupa. 

Little did Bhaskara-varman dream, in the hour of his ignoble 
triumph, that there was even a greater bully than he. Harsha- 
vardhana, who had already sent several invitations to Hiuan Tsang, 
was surprised to hear that he had gone to Kamarupa. So Harsha 
sent a messenger to Bhaskara-varman, T)idding him to send the 
priest of China to him at once’. With a great bravado Bhaskara- 
varman replied that ‘Harsha might take his head, but not the Chinese 
priest’. This infuriated the great Emperor who sent a messenger to 
‘bring the head without any delay’. This laconic and percmptorv- 
message deeply alarmed Bhaskara-varman who immediately equip¬ 
ped his army of 20,000 elephants and his ships 30,000 in number, and 
passing along the Ganga reached Harsha's camp at Kajahgala, near 
Rajraahal, along with Hiuan Tsang. 

From this time forward Bhaskara-varman assumed a very submis¬ 
sive attitude. He accompanied Harsha to Kanauj and took part in 
the religious festivities. Later he attended the great quinquennial 
assembly oi Harsha at Prayaga. 

How far the detailed account of Hiuan Tsang may be regarded 
as historically true, it is difficult to say. But accepting it in the main 
as a correct version of what he actually saw and heard, we may draw 
some important conclusions about Bhaskara-varman. In the first place 
there is no doubt that he had gained in power and strength, and 
’Cither directly ruled or exercised supremacy over a large part of 
Bengal, if not the whole of it. This is clearly proved by his threat 
to destroy Nalanda, as well as the journey across Bengal, to meet 
Harsha, with a fully equipped army and navy. Fortunately we have 
also epigraphic evidence in support of this view. For a copper-plate 
found at Nidhanpur24 records some grants made bv Bhaskara-varman 
from his victorious camp at Karnasuvarna. This shows that the do¬ 
minions of Sa^anka in Bengal, including his capital city, passed into 
the hands of Bhaskara-varman, while, as we have seen above (p. 251), 
the remaining parts of Sai^anka’s empire, corresponding to modem 
Bihar and Orissa, were conquered by Harsha. Evidently all this took 
place after the death of Sa.4ahka, and more or less about the same 
time, i.c. about a.d, 641-42. Whether it was a result of tacit or definite 
understanding between the two allies or each independently acted' 


§4 EL XII, 65j XIX, 115. 246, 
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according to his convenience and opportunity, it is difficult to say. 
The latter view seems more probable, and offers a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the strained relations between the two. The incident 
of Hiuan Tsang might have been the immediate and obvious cause 
of the quarrel, but probably there were more deep-seated causes of 
the strange animosity displayed by each over this comparativ^ely 
trifling affair. We can well imagine that Bhaskara-varman was puffed 
up with vanity at his recent annexation of Bengal and this sufficiently 
explains his haughty and overbearing attitude towards both Slla- 
bhadra and Harsha. But the latter, now the lord of a big empire, could 
ill brook this defiant attitude of one who, though nominally an ally 
on equal terms, was really much inferior in power and status. He 
seized the earliest opportunity to teach his friend a lesson which 
he never forgot. Bhaskara-varman now realized, what his envoy hinted 
long ago, that friendship between unequals often becomes the 
synonym of slavery in disguise. In seeking an alliance with Ilarsha- 
vardhana Bhaskara-varman gave evidence of statesmanship in his 
early life. In accepting without demur the role of an inferior ally 
he showed a shrewd practical wisdom befitting his old age. This 
seems to be the most reasonable interpretation of the position of 
Bhaskara-varman vis-a-vis Harsha-vardhana. It would be idle to 
pretend that in a.d, 643 he continued to be an ally on equal terms, 
as in A.D. 606,25 and equally wrong td suppose that he was a feudatory 
of Harsha, or paid formal homage or allegiance to that emperor.26 
We do not hear anvthing more of Bhaskara-varman till after the 
death of Harsha-vardhana. It is said in the Chinese chronicle that 
while Wang-hiuen-tse, with the help of the contingents from Nepal 
and Tibet, carried on his victorious campaign in N. Bihar, as will be 
related later, Bhaskara-varman sent supplies to him. What part he 
played in that .strange episode is not fully known, but the Tibetan in¬ 
vasion which followed in its train, under Srong-tsan Gampo, seem to 
have had disastrous effect on his kingdom. 

2. Amm-varman of 

Amsu-varman, who usurped the royal authority in Nepal (p. 215), 
founded a new dynasty which is designated Vaisya-Tliakuri in the 

25 This is maintained by Tripathi (Kanauj, 104-6). 

26 This is the view of R. K. Mookerjee (Harsha, 44) who further states that 
Bhaskara-varman was anointed king by Harsha. That this position is untenable has 
been shown by D. C. Sircar (PIHC, VI, 49) who thinks that in c. a.d. 643 Bhaskara- 
varman was ‘a subordinate ally’ of Harsha. I would prefer the term 'inferior ally’ 
as there is no evidence of political subordination of KSmarupa (Ed.). 

27 For the history of Nepal, cf. I. S. Levi, Le Nepal, II, 134 ff; 2. R. C. Majum- 
dar, 'The Chronology of the Early Kings of Nepal' (B, C, Law Volunnit I, 626 if.); 
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VamsavalTs. All Thakurs are still regarded in Nepal as belonging to 
the royal clan, whatever be their actual station in life, and they enjoy 
certain privileges. ‘Vaisya’ probably denoted the clan to which Am^u- 
varman belonged rather than the caste of that name, and it is inter¬ 
esting to note that his great contemporary. Emperor Harsha-vardhana, 
is also called a Vaisya by Hiuan Tsang.28 Another point of contact 
between the two was that the sisters of both were married to members 
of the Maukhari familv of Kanauj.29 Whether these had anything to 
do with the rise of Amsu-varman to power it is difficult to say. But 
there is no doubt that he established his authority on a strong basis. 
Tlie findspots of Amsu-varman’s inscriptions prove that he was the 
master of the whole of the Nepal valley proper, and his kingdom 
probably extended a great deal further to the east. Although we do 
not find any roval title in his inscriptions, wherein he calls himself 
onl\' mcihu'.dmcinta, he issued xoins^o with the title Maharajadhiraia, 
and is referred to as such in the inscriptions of his successor. 

It is a moot ]5oint whether Nepal at this time formed a part of 
Ilarsha-vardhana’s empire. Those who advocate this view advance 
two arguments in favour of it. In the first place they rely upon the 
passage in the flarsha-charita which implies that Ilarsha conquered 
a Himalayan territory, difficult of access. But, as has been pointed 
out b\ Levi,'52 this country need not be taken as Nepal and most 
probably refers to Tukhara. The second argument rests on the inter¬ 
pretation of the date in the inscription of Amsu-varman. His charters 
are dated in the years 30, 32, 34, 39 and another, of which the decimal 
figure is certainly 40, but the unit figure has been doubtfully read as 
4 or 5. Almost all the scholars have referred these dates to the Harsha 
era, and if we aecept this view, we have to admit that Amsu-varman 
acknowledged tlfe supremacy of Harsha-vardhana. This view is 
nnpai eiitK' based on a tradition recorded in the VamsavalTs that about 
this time king Vikramaditva of Ujjain conquered Nepal and intro¬ 
duced his era. But there is nothing in the charters themselves to show 
that the xears are reckoned according to Harsha era, nor do they 

also ‘Eras of Nepal’ JA 6 (1959), 47-9 (Ed.). For inscriptions. Cf. Indraji in M, IX, 
163 ff; Le Nepal III; HNI, 242. 

28 IITB, I, 209. Cunnin^am has suggested that ‘Vaisya’ here means the Vaisa 
or Rais Rajputs vvho are met with in large numbers in Oiidh (Ihid., n. 12). 

29 Bhoga-varman, the nephe\v of Ai^isu-varman (ins. no. 7 of Indraji), is described 
as ‘Kina Bhoga-varman, the crest-jewel of the illustrious Varmans of the Maukhari 
Dynasty’ (ins. no. 15 of Indraji). For Harsha’s sister married to Maukhari Oaha- 
vannan, see above, p. 242. 

30 For the coins, cf. CCIM, I, 281, 283. 

31 Afra pardmesvaretia tmhdro4aila-hhuvo durgaya ffihitah karah. 

32 te Nepal, 11, 145. 
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indicate in any way the subordination of Amsu-varman to Harsha- 
vardhana. But there is a more fatal objection to the theory. Hluan 
Tsang, who visited Eastern India some time about a.d. 637, observes 
as follows in connection with Nepal; 

‘Lately there was a king called Amsu-varman who was distinguished 

for his learning and ingenuity. He himself had composed a ^t^ork 

on “sounds”; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, and his 

reputation was spread everywhere.’33 

Hiuan Tsangs account shows that Amsu-varman had died shortly 
before his visit to that quarter, i.e. c. a.d. 637.34 But the latest known 
date of Amsu-varman, viz 44 (or 45), would correspond to a.d. 650 
if referred to Harsha era. We cannot, therefore, accept the view that 
Am.su-vaiTDan used Harsha era in his records. In order to get over 
this difficulty the advocates of this view have suggested that Hiuan 
Tsang did not actually visit Nepal but based his account on reports 
which were either inaccurate or misunderstood by him.35 But this is 
a gratuitous assumption, and cannot be seriously considered unless we 
know from an independent authority that his observations were 
wrong. Besides, we now know that the Chinese embassy, which 
visited Magadha in a.d, 643,36 passed through Nepal and was received 
with honour by its king Narendradeva. This also proves that Amsu- 
varman had died before that date, and we must accordingly discard 
the theory which refers the dates in Amsu-varman’s records of Harsha 
era. 

S. Levi has referred these dates to an era of Tibetan origin begin¬ 
ning in A.D. 595, But apart from the fact that no such era is known 
from Tibetan or any other source, it is equally incompatible with the 
fact that Amsu-varman was dead before a.d. 637. For the year 44 of his 
reign, which is given in one of his charters, would then correspond 
to A.D. 639.37 

33 HTB. II, 81. 

34 Watters gives this date for Hiuan Tsang’s visit to this part of India (HTW, 
II, 3.3,5). Whether he actually visited Nepal has been doubted {Ibid., 84), but it is 
reasonable to hold that he got his news about Nepal when he was travelling in that 
region. I do not Icnow on w'hat authority R. G. Basak holds that Hiuan Tsang 
visited Nepal in a.d. 645 (HNl, 295), i.e. more than a year after the pilgiim had 
left India (Ed.). 

35 7A, XIII, 422. 

36 Le Nepal, 11, 162. 

37 Presumably in view of this difficulty L^vi assumed that Amsu-varman died in 
A.D. 639-40 (II, 155), But this is in conflict with Hiuan Tsangs statement, though 
it may be argued that the pilgrim got his information about Anisu-varman’s death 
when he visited Nalanda for the second time at the end of a.d. 642 (HTW, II, 
p. 335) (Ed.). 
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Nevertheless there is a great deal of force in Levi’s argument that 
the era might be of Tibetan origin. It was introduced at a time when 
the Tibetans are known to have exercised supremacy over Nepal, and 
it was used in spite of the currency of the old era which is actually 
found about the same time in the charters of his nominal overlord. It 
is reasonable to hold that Am^u-varman whose dau^ter was married 
by the Tibetan king, was upheld as the de facto suzerain, and he 
therefore deliberately used the Tibetan era. 

Levi has pointed out that the Dalai Lama of Tibet wrote two letters 
to Lord Cornwallis in a.d. 1789 and 1792, and these were dated 
respectively in 1203 and 1206.38 The epoch of the era used by the 
Dalai Lama would thus be a.d. 586, The dates in Amsu-varman’s 
charters may be referred to this era, which probably commemorates 
the foundation of the united kingdom of Tibet by Srong-tsan, or his 
accession to the throne. Amsu-varman’s rise to power may therefore 
be dated in or shortly before a.d. 616, the date of his earliest known 
charter. Although this is very problematical, it mav be regarded as 
least open to objection. Further, it is to be remembered that the 
proved existence of an era starting from a.d. 586 makes it very un¬ 
likely that another era was instituted in Tibet only 9 years later. L4vi 
suggests that the era known as San, and now current exclusively in 
Bengal, is the Tibetan era of a.d. 595. The fact, however, is that the 
Hejira era was, for purposes of collecting revenue, counted as a solar 
vear in Bengal under orders of Emperor Akbar, and this came to be 
known as the Fasli San now used in Bengal. There is no ground to 
suppose that the Tibetan era has left its trace anywhere else than in 
Nepal. It may be urged that tlie dates in Amsu-varman’s charters were 
his own recnal years and that the reckoning was continued bv his 
successors. In that case, his accession to power has to be placed some 
time before a.d. 593. It has been urged against this view that * e 
Harigaon Stele inscription of Amsu-varman, dated year 30, refers to 
some details of his coronation which therefore must have taken place 
shortly before that. This inscription mentions ahhisheka-hastt, and 
ahhishek-dsva (coronation elephant and horse), and it is very prob¬ 
able. thoue;h bv no means certain, that the donations referred to in 
detail were made on the occasion of his coronation. Further, it is to 
be remembered that although seven inscriptions of Am.su-vartnan*s 
reign are known, none of them bears anv date prior to 30, Thus, the 
theory of the Tibetan era of a.d. 586, though not altogether free from 
objections, seems to be the most reasonable view,39 

.38 Le Nepal, II, 153. 

39 Tlie dates are most probably to be referred to Salca era with five hundred 
omitted (cf. /AS, 1959, Vol. I, 47*49) (Ed.), 
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The se\ en charters issued by Amiu-varman not only prove that his 
dominions were extensive and that he enjoyed high power and pres¬ 
tige, but also throw a great deal of light on the system of administra-' 
tion. Several of them describe him as ‘busy in bringing about the 
welfare of the people’ and ‘pondering day and night over the meaning 
of various sastras. This is, in a way, corroborated by the statement (3 
Hiuan Tsang quoted above, and the religious temperament of the 
king is further proved by his numerous donations and appointment 
of committees to administer the endowed property of the temples. On 
the whole his career must be regarded as a remarkable one, as he 
rose by his own efforts from an humble origin to occupy the highest 
position in the kingdom. 

In suggesting a Tibetan origin for the era used in Amsu-varman’s 
records Levi was undoubtedly influenced by the view that Tibet at 
this time exercised supremacy over Nepal. This rests upon the account 
of the Tibetan nilers Srong Tsan and his son Srong-tsan Gampo who 
ruled in the latter part of the sixth and the first half of the se\'enth 
century a.d. According to Tibetan chronicles the former led a victori¬ 
ous campaign to ‘Central India', a geographical term the exact impli¬ 
cation of which is obscure. This would imply that he passed through 
Ncpiil and consequently must have conquered it. Again, We an* told 
in the same chronicles that Srong-tsan Gampo conquered Assam and 
Nepfd and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvqia. Whatevei 
we might think of this larger claim, we learn from the Chinese source., 
also that NepM was a dependency of Tibet about a.d. 645.40 xhe 
Tibc'tan king Srong-tsan Gampo married the daughter of Amsu- 
varman, and she was instrumental in introducing Buddhism to Tibet. 
Nepal also closelv co-operated with Tibetan forces in assisting the 
Chinese ambassador Wang-hiuen-tse, as will be noted later. But 
the inscriptions of Nepal do not indicate in any way its subjection 
to Tibet.4l It is not unlikely, however, that the dual government in 
Nepal, inaugurated by Arhsu-varman, was an indirect effect pf Tibetan 
con(|iiest. For while the Lichchhavi king was not ac tually dethroned, 
the actual power of government was placed in the hands of Amsu- 
varman as the representative of the Tibetan authority. But whatever 
we might think of this, the Tibetan supremacy over Nepal was per¬ 
haps more nominal than real, and did not seriously interfere with its 
internal administration. 

40 Tliis constitutes the strongest argument against the view that Nepal formerl 
a part of the empire of Harsha-vardhana (Ed.). 

41 Unless, of course, the dates in the charters of Aih^n-varinan he referred to a 
Tibetan era. For Aihsu-varman’s data and the eras of Nepal, cf. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 47-49 (Edi). 
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3. Dadda II of Nandtpiiri 

Reference has been made above (p. 240) to the Gurjara State of 
Nandipurl in the region round Broach and to its king Dadda II, who 
bore the title Prasantaraga. Two inscriptions of Dadda Us reign have 
been found in Kaira, and three at Sankneda, in Baroda. The two Kaira 
inscriptions, dated a.d. 629 and 634,42 were issued from Nandipurl. 
Dr. Buhler identifies Nandipurl with an old fort of that name, just 
outside the Jhahdeswar gate to the east of Broach/ Pandit Bhagwaulal 
ludraji prefers to identify it with the modem Nandod in the Rajpipla 
Slate. 

Of the three inscriptions from Sankheda, one,43 elated a.d. 640, was 
issued by Ranagraha, son of Vitaraga. Some think that Ranagraha 
was the brother of Dadda II, but Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that 
Dadda II had another name Ranagraha. The other two iiiscrjption.s44 
were dated in a.d. 641. 

Three inscriptions45 assigned to Dadda II are considered as spuri¬ 
ous by some scholars. All were issued by the Maharajadliiraja 
Dadda II from Bhrigukachchha, and arc dated in Saka 400, 415 and 
417 (a.d. 478, 493 and 495). These dates are obviously Ux ) early for 
Dadda II. But if they are referred to the Kalachuri era like the other 
inscriptions of this king the chronological difficulty disappears. Buhler 
regarded these plates as genuine.46 

Dadda II Prasantaraga is also unanimously identified with the 
king of this name who was the grandfather of Dadda Brdiusahaya. 
The Nausari plate of Jayabhata III states that47 Dadda II won glory 
'protecting the lord of Valabhl, who had been defeated by the great 
lord, the illustrious Harshadeva’. Harshadeva is identical with Ilarsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, and the lord of ValabhT seems to have been 
Dhruvasena‘ II. How Dadda II became powerful enough to defy the 
might of Harshu-vardhana it is difficult to say. Probably his alliance 
with, or acknowledgement of the suzerainty of, Piilakesin II explains 
his hostility and success against Hansha. It is .stated that some hostile 
sarmntas made some unsuccessful attack on Dadda II. 

4. Valabhl and the Adjacent States 

Siladitya Dharmaditya succeeded his father Dharasena II (p. 221) on 
the throne of Valabhl about the same time as Harsha. His known 


42 lA, Kill, 81, 88. 
44'^!, V, 39. 

\ 46 Ibid,, XVni, 19. 


43 El, II, 21. Bh. List . 1211. 

45 lA, XIII. 116. 
’ 47 Ibid., XIII, 79. 
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dates range between a.d. 605 and 611 and his kingdom extended at 
least up to Junagadh on the west. Hiuan Tsang^s who visited 
Mo-ia-pb, i.e. Maiava, in a.d. 640 says that sixty years before his time 
Siladitya, the uncle of Dhruvabhata, the reigning king of Valabhi, 
was the king of Mo-la-pb. This Slladitya must be identified wjth 
Siladitya Dharmaditya, thoGgh Hiuan Tsang was undoubtedly wrcmg 
in describing him as king of Maiava who flourished after a.d. 580, 
the latest known date of his father. M^ava, along with Anandapura, 
was under the sway of a Kalachuri dynasty from a.d. 595 to 610.49 
Most hkely Slladitya conquered Maiava, Anandapura, and Broach 
from the Kalachuris shortly after a.d, 609. 

Hiuan TsangSO reports that Siladitya had great administrative abili* 
ties and was a man of learning and wisdom. The pilgrim gives a long 
description of his scrupulous regard for the sanctity of animal life 
as befits a devout Buddhist. ‘During the fifty years and more of his 
reign’, we are told, ‘the wild beasts became familiar with men, and 
the people did not injure or slay them.’ The king built a magnificent 
eihdra, and put in it images of the seven Buddhas. Every year he 
convoked an assembly called moksha-mahaparishad, and made rich 
gifts to tlie priests of the four quarters. According to the evidence 
of inscriptions Siladitya ascended the throne after a.d. 589 and closed 
his reign before a.d. 616. Hence Hiuan Tsang is wrong in stating that 
the king ruled for fifty years. Siladitya seems to have abdicated his 
throne in favour of his younger brother Kharagraha I. Siladitya’s son 
Derabhata did not rule, though a later inscription relates that he was 
the ‘lord of the earth’.^l Derabhata had three sons, Siladitya II, 
Kharagraha II and Dhruvasena II. 

It is stated that Kharagraha I administered the affairs of tlie king¬ 
dom in obedience to the order of his guru, who was his elder brother.52 
Kharagraha seems to have wrested Maiava from the hand of the 
Kalachuri Buddharaja. An inscription of Kharagraha’s reign53 was 
issued from the victorious camp at Ujjayini in a.d. 616. This is the 
earliest known epigraphic evidence to prove that Maiava formed a 
part of the kingdom of the Maitrakas. Kharagraha I was succeeded 
by his son Dharasena III, an inscriptions'! of whose reign is dated 
A.D. 623. The executor of the grant was the yuvardja and sdmanta 

48 HTW, II, 242. 49 See Ch. IX. 

50 HTB, II, 261; HTW, II, 242; Life, 148. 

51 El, 1. 91. 52 lA, VI, 14. 

53 PAJOC, VII, 659; SE. 1934, p. 40. • 

54 An. Rep. Watson Museum, 1925-26, p. 14; El, XXI, 181. 
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Siladitya. Dharasena III was succeeded by his younger broth'er 
Dhruvasena II Baladitya. 

Dates of the inscriptions of Dhruvasena II's reign range from 
A.D. 629 to 641. They prove that Dhruvasena II’s kingdom extended 
from Saurashtra to Malava.55Two of these inscriptionsSe record that 
the king granted some'lands situated in the Malavaka-b/rnkfi or 
M&\‘dvaka.-vishaya, in Malavaka, which is undoubtedly identical with 
Malava, The villages containing the donated lands have been located 
near Ratlam and Mandasor. 

Hiuan Tsang57 visited Valabhi (Fa-la-pi) in a.d. 640. The country 
was 6000 li in circuit and the reigning sovereign was Tu-lo-po-po-t’a 
(Dhmvabhata, i.e, Dhruvasena II), a nephew of Slladitya, 'The king 
‘was of a hasty temper and of shallow views, but he was a sincere 
believer in Buddhism'. 

As stated above (p. 261) Dhruvasena II was once defeated by Hai'sha- 
vardhana and forced to take refuge with the Gurjara king Dadda II. 
The details of the conflict are not known, but there is no doubt that 
Dhruvasena soon regained his kingdom. We know further from Hiuan 
Tsang’s account that he married the daughter of Harsha. Evidently 
the alliance which concluded the hostility was cemented by this 
marriage. It is hardly any wonder therefore that Dhruvasena attended 
the religious assemblies of Harsha-vardhana. It is unreasonable to 
infer from this that Valabhi was an integral part of Harsha’s empire 
or that Dhruvasena was either his feudatory or subordinate ally.^S His 
own inscriptions show him to be an independent king ruling over an 
extensive kingdom from a.d. 629 to 641, though like Bhaskara-varman, 
and many others, he undoubtedly thought it politic to win the good¬ 
will of the great emperor Harsha. As the latter was also his father-in- 
law, it is less excusable to interpret his submissive obedience to him 
as a sign of political vassalage. One important fact is generally over¬ 
looked though it has an important bearing on this question. It is the 
assumption of imperial titles by Dharasena IV, the son of Dhruvasena 
il, even in g.e. 326 (a.d. 645-46) i.e. before the death of Harsha. This 
is hardly compatible with the view that Valabhi formed a part of 
Harsha-vardhana’s empire right up to the very end of his reign. 

Hiuan Tsang mentions the independent kingdom of Mo-la-po 
which was more than 2000 U (333 miles) north-west of Bhrigukach- 
chha. This direction is wrong in view of the information given by 
him that Mo-la-p’o (or its capital) was to the east of Mo-hi (Mahl 


55 For possession of Kaira, cf. JBBBAS (NS), I, 70; Saurashtra, Ihid., 53. 

50 El, VIII. 190. 57 HTW, II, 246. 

58 FAIOC, m 524. 
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river). Su-Ja-cIia59 (Saurashtra), K’i-ta (Kaira) and Anandapura 
(Vadnagar) were the dependencies of Mo-la-j? o. The pilgrim visited 
Mola-p’o in a.d. 640, It has been noticed above that Ujjayini, which 
was the capital of Malava, was under the sway of the Maitrakas, 
and Dhruvasena iTs kingdom extended from Saurashtra to Ratlam 
and Mandasor in a.d. 640. Kaira, Vadnagar, and Kathiawar were 
obviously within his kingdom. The independent kingdom of 
Mo-la-p’o, mentioned by Hiuan Tsang, must therefore Ije placed to 
the east of the ‘Ratlam State’. Hiuan Tsang tells us that the people 
of Mo-la-p o were of gentle disposition and for the most part vei-y 
intelligent, of refined speech, and with a liberal education. Mo-la-p’o 
in the south-west and Magadha in the north-east, wtne the two 
countries in India in which learning was prized. The pilgrim takes 
the civilization of Mo-la-p’o as a model, which he compares with 
those of Valabhl, Saurashtra, Anandajmra, Khetaka, and A-t’a-li. 

Malava, the capital of which was UjjayinT, was the onl)' country 
in western India which could claim the honour of possessing a high 
state of civilization such as is described by Hiuan Tsang. Ujjayini 
was one of the chief centres of cultural movements in India from 
the time of Buddha down to the end of Hindu rule. Krdidasa closely 
associates himself with it, and Bana,60 who was a contemporary of 
Hiuan Tsang, gives a glowing description of its culture. 

Hiuan Tsang^t refers to another kingdom, named Wii-she-yen-na 
which was 466 miles south-east of Pi-lo-mo-lo, and which was 1,000 
miles in circuit. It was ruled by a king of the Brahmin caste. It is 
generally identified with Ujjayini, but its distance and direction from 
Pi-lo-mo-lo bring us to ancient Da.sarna country (Bhopal State) or 
further east of it. The pilgrim savs that the ways of the people of 
this country resembled those of the people of Surath i.e. the people 
were of a rude violent nature, and did not care for education. Thus 
Hiuan Tsang’s Wu-she-yen-na can hardly be taken as identical with 
Bana’s Ujjayini. It mav be noted in this connection that Hiuan Tsang’s 
description of the political condition of Malava and Gujarat in the 
third and fourth decades of the seventh century i a.d. is palpably 
inaccurate. 


59 HTW, II, 248. Hiuan Tsang says that Su-Ia-ch’s (i.e. Saurashtra) is 500 /i west 
of V'alabhi. It is 4,000 li in circuit. Tt had the Mo-hi liver on its east side; the 
inhabitants were rich and flourishing; it was .subject to Malava.’ ‘The people were 
of rude violent nature, did not care for education ... As the country was on the 
highway to the sea all its inhabitants utilised the sea and were traders by pro¬ 
fession. Near the capital was the Yuhshan-to hill (Ujjayanta).’ 

60 Ridding, Kadatnharl, 211-12. 

61 HTW, II, 230; 248; JBORS, XIX, 407. 
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VI. ASSEMBLIES 


Ilarsha convoked a vast religious Assembly at Kanauj and arranged 
for discourses on Mahayana Buddhism by its exponent Iliuaii Tsang. 
Invitations were issued to all the disciples of the various religious 
sects or schools, the Sramanas, Br^mins and heretics of the five 
Indias’. From his camp at Kajangala, Harsha proceeded along the bank 
of the Ganga in a huge procession of ‘several hundreds of thousand 
people’, till he reached Kanauj in 90 days, and saw there assembled 
in advance 18 other kings, besides the kings of Assam and Valabhl, 
with their retinues, 3,000 Buddhist monks, 3,000 Biiahmins and 
Nirgranthas and about 1,000 Buddhist scholars with a following of 
20,000 elephants and 30.000 ships.62 Harsha as god 8akra, and 
Kumara (Bliaskara-varman) as god Brahma, took in procession to the 
Assembly the statue of Buddha on air elc^phant followed bv more 
than 300 elephants carrying the distinguished guests—the Chinese 
pilgrim, the kings, ministers, and chief priests of different countries. 
The conference continued for 18 days under Iliuan Tsang as its 


president. 


Next, Harsha found that it was time for him to hold the quinquen¬ 
nial Assembly (the sixth of his reign) for distribution of roval cliarities 


at Prayaga, the holy place of confluence of the two rivers Gaiiga 


and Yamuna (Jamuna). The king came to Praviiga attended by 
eighteen kings and found there already assembled about 500,000 
people. Invitation was issued ‘through the five Indias to the Sramanas, 
heretics, Nirgranthas, the pixir, the oiphans, and the solitary (bereav¬ 
ed) to come to the arena of charity and receive the royal gifts’. The 
accumulated gifts included gold, silver, pearls, silks and cotton, 
besides gold and silver-coins kept in hundreds of store-houses. One 
hunched long buildings were erected for accommodating the visitors, 
besides the imperial camp and the Assam and ValabhT camps. Images 
of the Buddha, Aclityadeva (Sun), and Tsvaradeva (Siva) were installed 
on successive days, for purposes of the offerings. Ten thousand 
selected Buddhists were given each 100 pieces of gold, pearl, one 
cotton garment, besides drinks and meats, flowers and perfumes. 
Twenty days were taken to distribute gifts among Brahmins. In the 
end, ‘the accumulation of five years was exhausted. The king freely 



62 Life, 172. (The reference given by the author xliows that Kuniata, king of 
Assam, visited Harsha with 20,000 elephants and 30,000 ships when the latter was 
at Kajahgala near Rajmahal and then after a long interv.il they proceeded to Kanauj 
where they arrived after 90 days. There nothing to indicate that thi' 20,000 ele¬ 
phants and 301(XK) ships were taken by the king of Assam to Kanauj—Ed.) 
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then begged from his sister an ordinary second-hand garment,’ What 
remained were only ‘the horses, elephants, and military accoutre¬ 
ments’ to maintain law and order in the country. This record of 
Harsha’s charity remains unbeaten in history; Besides these special 
Assemblies, Harsha used to convene annually an Assembly of 
Buddhists for purposes of discussion .63 

VII. ADMINISTRATION 

The first few years of Harsha’s reign were .spent on campaigns and 
conquests by which his empire was being established and consolidat¬ 
ed over a- large part of Northern India. According to Hiuan Tsang, 
Harsha waged incessant warfare for six years and then was able ‘to 
reign in peace for 30 yeai-s’. In about 643, the king told the Chinese 
pilgrim that ‘he had been lord of India for thirty years and more’.64 
This would mean that all his campaigns were over by about a.d. 612 
including those with Valabhl and Pulakesin, There is, however, a 
view that the war with Pulakesin took place much later, probably 
shortly before a.d. 643, the date of the Aihole inscription which men¬ 
tions it (see Appendix). Harsha’s conquest of iSasahka’s kingdom also 
took place after a.d. 619 while his conquest of Ganjam is dated a.d. 
643. Thus Hiuan Tsang’s statement that Harsha’s conquests were 
over in six years by a.d. 612 and that he enjoyed peace for 
thirty years is to be understood as referring to the internal condi¬ 
tions of his kingdom and not to his later distant conquests. The peace 
that Harsha was able to give to the country so long was no doubt 
the result of his efficient administration. Unfortunately, very few 
details are known about it. It is apparent that the king himself took 
a large part in administration. The empire itself was won by his 
incessant activities and no one was more acquainted with all its 
different and distant parts. He was constantly moving through it, on 
hunting excursions, military expeditions, administrative tours, cere¬ 
monial progress, or rehgious pilgrimages. He went to distant 
Kashmir to offer worship to a toom-relic of the Buddha which he 
found concealed underground and then had it unearthed, and carried 
off by force, to enshrine it in a vihdra in Kanauj.65 He held his camps 
at many places, and issued his two grants from his camps at Vardha- ^ 
manakoti and Kapitthika (Sahkasya). The Chinese pilgrim tells us 
how at the time when he first saw Harsha at Kajahgala, ‘the emperor 
was visiting different parts of his empire'.66 Here ne held his court 
in his progress to East India’ 67 He came to that place from Kohgoda 

64 Life. 183. 
66 ^TB, I, 215. 


63 HTW, I, 344. 
65 Ibid. 181. 

67 Ibid., II, 183. 
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(Ganjam),68 after spending some time in Orissa.69 fiana describes 
his camp at Manitara along the Ajiravati river. It was surrounded 
by ‘many camp of the renowned subject-kings’. As remarked by 
Hiuan Tsang, ‘the king made visits of inspection throughout his 
dominions, not residing long at any place, but having temporary 
buildings erected for his residence at each place of sojoum’.’^o His 
travels in the far north probably made him acquainted with ‘the 
martial fame and exploits of the Chinese emperor’.^i 
The Emperor, when at headquarters, also worked very hard, as 
stated by Hiuan Tsang: ‘He forgot sleep and food in his devotion to 
good works... and the day was too short for him.’72 
Next to the sovereign ranked the chief officers of the state, who 
probably constituted a Mantri-Parishad or Council. During tlie reign 
of Rajya-vardhana, Bhandi, his cousin, seems to have been the chief 
minister, for, on his death, Bhandi (Po-ni) called a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers to determine the succession. At the meeting, 
Bhandi said; ‘I propose that he (Harsha) assume the royal authority : 
let each one give his opinion on this matter, whatever he thinks ,’73 
It shows that the Council o£ Ministers wielded real power in the 
State, and the election of the king was in their hands. The Emperor 
appointed to the provinces governors, called Lokapdlas by Bana.74 
They were posted at chosen centres in different quarters. 

The administrative divisions are thus mentioned in Harsha’s in¬ 
scriptions in the descending scale: 

(1) Bhukti (province) such as SravastI or Ahichclihatra Bhukti; 
(2) Vishaya (district), e.g. Kundadhani or Ahgadiya; (3) Pdthaka (sub¬ 
division of a district), and (4) Grama (village), e.g. Somakundaka- 
grdma. 

Among the chief officers of the State under Harsha are mentioned 
the following: 

(1) Bhandi; (2) Avanti whom Bana mentions as Harsha’s ‘Supreme 
minister of war and peace’; (3) Simhanada, Harsha s sendpati; 
(4) Kuntala, the commandant of the cavalry; (5) Skanda-gupta, the 
commandant of the elephant force; (6) Sdmanta Mahdrdja Isvaragupta, 
keeper of records, mentioned in the Madhuban Plate; (7) Bhana or 
Bhanu (Bhandi?) mentioned in tlm Banskhera Plate. 

'The Emperor’s decrees were issued to officers of different ranks and 
grades, such as ‘the rmhdsdmantas, maharajas, daussddha-sddhanikas. 


68 Life, 172. 

70 HTW, I, 344. 
72 Ibid., 344. 

74 HC, 211. 


69 Ibid., 159. 
71 Ibid., 351. 
73 HTB, I, 211. 
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praindtdras; rdijasthdruijas, kumdrdmdtijas, iiparikas, vishayapatis, and 
regular and irregular soldiers {hhatachdta)' 

Hiuan Tsang says that these ministers and officers of State were 
paid their salaries not in cash but in kind, in grants of land, cities 
being assigned to them for their maintenance. The Emperor .jet apart 
a fourth of the crown lands ‘for the endowment of great public ser¬ 
vants’, and another fourth for the ‘expenses of government and State 
worship’. Wq are further told that ‘those who are employed in the 
govemment service are paid according to their work’."^^ Wffien the 
public wfuks require it, labour is exacted, but paid for. The peojile 
were not subjected to forced labour.7'/ While payment in kind was 
the rule for the Civil Service, the soldiers were jorobably paid in 
cash.^8 Ilarsha’s army was made up of the four traditional elements ; 
(1) Infantry; (2) Cavalry; (3) Elephants; and (4) Chariots. 

The following account of Iliuaii Tsang throws interesting light on 
the composition of the arm\’, and the eqnipjncnt of war. 

‘The National Guard {Ui. warriors) are heroes of choiee valour, and, 
as the profession is hercditaiA', tliev become adepts in military 
tactics. Ill peace they guard the sovereign’s residence, and in war 
they become the intrepid vanguard. 

‘The army is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, and Elephant 
soldiers. The war-elephant is covered with coat-of-mail, and his 
tusks arc provided with sharp barbs. On him rides the Coinmandei- 
in-chief, who has a soldier on each side to manage the elephant. 
The chariot in which an officer sits is drawn by four horses, win 1st 
infantry guard it on both sides. The infantry go lightly into action 
and are choice men of valour; they bear a large sliield and f'arry 
a long spear; some are armed with a sword or sabre and dash to 
the front of the advancing line of battle. They arc perfect expert,s 
with all the implements of war such as spear, shield, bow and 
arrow, sword, sabre, etc. (battle-axes, lances, halberds, long jave¬ 
lins and various kinds of slings) having been drilled in them for 
generations.”^^ 

The country was not entirely free from brigands whorendered 
travelling not very secure at places. Hiuan Tsang, crossing the Chan- 
drabhaga (Chenab), had to pass through a paldh wood where a band 

75 For the various administrative offices, cf. Ch. XXVII. 

70 IITW, I. 170. 

77 HTB, I, 87. 

78 Cf., Ibid,, where it said that soldiers ‘are promised certain payments’ 
whereas governors, ministers, etc. have each a portion of land, 

79 Ibid., 83; HTW, I, 171. 
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of about 50 robbers fell upon him, but he was saved by a Brahmin 
peasant blowing a conch which brought together about 80 villagers 
with arms.^^o Again, as he was sailing down the Gahga on board a 
vessel with 80 fellow-passengers, ten pirate-boats, taking his ship in 
tow, brought it to the bank. The pirates then seized upon Hiuan 
Tsang as the best human sacrifice to offer to their deity, Durga, when 
a storm broke out and frightened the brigands who took it to be the 
wrath of the gods and so set him free and became his disciplcs.81 Har- 
sha provided for a military escort to conduct the Chinese pilgrim safely 
across the Panjiib and its borders. In those days, ‘the country between 
Siihhapura (Ketas) and Taxila was frecj^uented by robbers', and the 
pilgrim and his party were in constant lear of being despoiled on the 
vvay.82 The comparative insecurity of the times is also hinted at by 
Bana, who tells us of villagers who, ‘despondent at the plunder of 
their ripe grain and b('moaning their estates, censured the sovereign, 
as he passed along, at tin' risk of their lives, saying, “where's the 
king? what right has he to be king?”®'^ and also of complaints against 
the tax-collectors {hhogapati) and policemen {chata)M 

These stra\ cases (ff lawlessness did not, however, affect the gene¬ 
ral security pr('\ ailing in tlu' country. Hiuan Tsang himself admits 
that ‘as the gcm'rnment is honestly administered, and the people li\e 
togt'ther (m good terms, the criminal class is small’. He further says 
that the Indians ‘ar(' of pure moral principles’ and will not take any 
thing wrongfull)' but will yield more than fairness required’. 

Hiuan Tsang characterizes the administration as ‘generous’ in the 
sense that it did not make any large demands upon the liberties and 
the j)ockets of the people. He reports; 


‘Official requirements are few. Families are not registered and in¬ 
dividuals arc not subject to forced labour contributions. Taxation 
being very light, and forced service being sparingly used, every one 
kec'ps to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony.’ 


The enlightened character of the administration is shown by the 
creation of a Department of Records and Archives. Both good and 
bad were faithfully recorded ‘in the official annals and state-papers', 
while ‘instances of public calamity and good fortune are set forth 
in defail’.^^ One of Harsha’s inscriptionsSe and BanaS7 mention the 


fiO Life, 73. 
82 Ibid., 191. 
84 Ibid., 280. 
86 Eh I. 73. 


81 Ibid.. 87. 


83 HC, 238 (Tr.. 209). 
85 HTW, I, 154. 
87 HC, 227, 
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officers called inahakshapatalika (iiotary-in-chief), akshapatalika (the 
village notary), and the karanika (clerk). 

Taxation was light. The main source of revenue was the crown 
lands, the tax on which amounted to a sixth of the crop according to 
the traditional standard.88 Revenue was also derived frorp trade; 
light duties were levied at ferries and barrier stations.89 The Madhu- 
ban Plate shows that the king’s dues from a village comprised the 
tulya-meya (probably taxes depending on the weight and measures of 
the things sold), and bhaga-hhoga-kara-hiranyadi, i.e. the share of 
the produce, payments in cash, and other kinds of income. 

While taxation was light the expenditure on mere administration 
was also very light, so as to leave the bulk of the revenue of the State 
for promoting public welfare. As stated by Hiuan Tsang, ‘Of the royal 
land (the main sources of the sovereign’s income) there is a foiu’fold 
division. One part is for the expenses of government and state-wor¬ 
ship, one for the endowment of great public servants, one to reward 
high intellectual eminence, and one for gifts to various sects.’QO 

VIII. CAPITAL AND PALACE 

Sana describes the capital city Sthanvisvara which was always re¬ 
sounding with shouts of triumph, booming of drums, songs of 
troubadoims and minstrels, and bustle of business. Its principal street 
was ‘the Bazaar street’. The Palace was surrounded by a white-washed 
wall, had mosaic floors of red lead, had four courts which on festive 
occasions appeared like ‘seas of elephants and horses’, was decorated 
with paintings and clay models of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, coco¬ 
nuts, plantains, and betel trees. ‘Its crocodile-mouthed conduits 
{dhdrdijantra) ponveying scented water filled its pleasure-ponds.' In 
the grounds of the Palace were seen lions in their cages, varieties of 
apes and orang-outangs {vana-mdmishdh), musk deer scouting the 
garden, parrots, sdrikas, and other rare birds in gold-painted bamboo 
cages, partridges in cages of coral. Harsha bathed in gold and silver 
vessels. He used golden footstools, water-pots, cups, spittoons and 
baths, even while on tour. He wore ‘snow-white lower garments ra¬ 
diant with silk-threads, a bejewelled girdle, and a thin upper garment 
spangled with worked stars, with necklace of pearls and other orna¬ 
ments’. He had women attendants. Valahika and PadmavatT \Vere 
the shampooing attendants of his father, and HarinT, LTlavatT, Dhava- 
lakshl, Avantika, and others were his nurses. 


88 HTW, I, 176; cf. Manu, VI, 130-31. 308. 

89 HTW, 1, 176. 


90 W. 
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The palace had its own staff which included numbers of door¬ 
keepers, porters, c/iot^ne-bearers, chamberlains, chefs, bodyguards, 
physicians, Purohita, Pandits, court-poets like Bana and Haridatta and 
the King's Advisers. The same pomp marked his camps for his tours. 
The gate was dark with crowds of elephants. Close by were the horses 
leaping up so as to make the place appear ‘all in waves’. Troops of 
camels made their place appear tawny. 

IX. RELIGION AND LEARNING 

We owe to Hiiian Tsang a first-hand account of India’s civilization 
in the time of Harsha. The very visit of Chinese pilgrims like Fa-hien, 
Hiuan Tsang and I-tsing to India as seekers after her saving know¬ 
ledge shows the pre-eminent and proud position India had attained 
in the realm of thought. They were out to drink in India’s wisdom 
at its very sources, by visiting its chief seats of learning and contacting 
its teachers who were the exponents and repositories of that learning. 
India in that age was known to foreigners as ‘the country of the 
Brahmins’ who were ‘the purest and in most esteem among its various 
castes and clans’.^l Sanskrit was the language of the cultured classes 
and was used in the writings of the most famous Buddliist teachers. 
The best Sanskrit was then spoken in mid-India which was practical¬ 
ly Ilarsha’s Empire. The vigour and vitality of Brahmanical religion 
were represented in the number of its sects and schools. Bana des¬ 
cribes them as ‘followers of Krishna, of Kapila, Kanada, the Nyaya 
and the Upanishads, the Lokavatikas, and so forth’. Bana also mentions 
Parasara mendicants, Jaina monks, and ^aiva devotees; ascetic sects 
like the Karpatin (ragged ascetic), KashtJm-muni (hermit on a pillar), 
Dagdhamnnda, Pandtirin, or Pindapatin. There were also worshippers 
of Siva and Sakli like the Kdjxilika and devotees of Durga.92 Hiuan 
Tsang also refers to the Bhutas who cover themselves with cinders, 
the Nirgranthas who go without clothing, the Kdpdlikas who wear 
chaplets of bones round their heads and necks and live in the holes 
and crevices of rocks, and the Jatilas with matted hair, the Sdn- 
khyas and the Vaiseshikas. 

The religious and cultural conditions of the country are very well 
reflected and represented in the Vindhyan hermitage of the sage 
Divakaramitra, which was one of the most advanced centres of 
learning in those days and attracted students of various subjects. A 
good description of this noted seat of learning, located in the soli¬ 
tude of the hills, and amid sylvan surroundings, away from the dis- 


91 lhid„ 140. 


92 Life, 86, 159. 
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tractions of social life, is given by Bana. At the Asrama, they were 
all busy pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, 
giving etymologies, disputing, studying and explaining’. They repre¬ 
sented the diffeient sects of Jainas, the Arhats {Digambara?) and 
Svciapatas {^vetarnharas); different classes of Brahmanical ascetics 
such as Panelurihhikshiis (naked ascetics), the- Maskarins {parwra-* 
jaka), the Vamms {hrahuiacharins), the Bhagavatas and Panchard- 
trikas (Vaishnava ascetics), the Saivas and Kesalunchhakas (ascetics 
wlio pulled out their hair); atheists like the Lokdyatikas {Chdrvdkas), 
pliilosophers like the Kapilas, Kanadas, Aupanishadas (Vedantins), 
and Ainarakdrariikas (Naiydyikas); experts in law (Dharmasdstra), 
linguistics {sdJ)da), and the Puranas; experts in rituals {sapiatantavdh);'- 
and even experts iji the material sciences, the metallurgists [Karan- 
dhanuns). Buddhist learning was also represented in this Brahnia- 
nical school. There were students of the ^dkya-^dsanas (Buddhist 
law), followers of Three Refuges [Trisarana) who performed the 
ritual of the rhaifija (rhaitya-karma), and those who specialized in 
Vasuliandhu’s Kosa and Bodhisatfea-Jdfakas.^^ 

Most of these students were ascetics. As stated by Hiuan Tsang: 

‘TluMigh thei)- familv be in affluent circumstances, such men make 
up their minds to be like vagrants and get their food by begging 
as thev go about. With them, there is honour in knowing truth, 
and there is no disgrace in being destitute. The rulers treating 
them with ceremony and respect cannot make them come to 
court.’ 

Hiuan Tsang further tells us that these ascetics were not anti¬ 
social recluses but were anxious to render social service as teachers. 
‘Forgetting fatigue, they expatiate in the arts and sciences.’ They 
travelled long distances in search of more advanced teachers. Thus 
thes(' travelling scholars were the real educators of thought in those 
da vs.^4 

Though Brahmanism Lad been the predominant religion of India, 
espcciallv after the impetus given to it by the Gupta Emperors, 
Buddhism was also quite flourishing. It was represented by as many 
as IS different sects, besides its main divisions into Mahayana and 
IITnayana. Between these various schools there were about 5,000 
monasteries seen by the Chinese pilgrim in India in working order 
as so manv Buddhist colleges where Buddhist monks were in actual 
residence, of whom the total number all over India, including Cey- 


93 nc, Tr. 230. 
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Ion, works out to be something like 2,12,130 on the basis of Hiuan 
Tsang’s totals for different sects and monasteries in different centres. 

X. UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA95 

The largest monastery of the times was what is called in the ins¬ 
criptions SrJ-Nalandd-Mahavihara, the central Vihara or University 
of Nalanda, with which were linked up the smaller residential col¬ 
leges or vihdras located in the same University town. As Nalanda was 
a seat of Brahmanical learning as well as Buddhist, it is called in 
some of the inscriptions a Mahdgrahdra. In the time of Harsha and 
of Hiuan Tsang’s visit, the University seems to have been in its most 
flourishing condition. The Chinese pilgrim was himself a resident 
student of the University for about two years,96 and has written 
aljout it from his direct and intimate knowledge of its working. Ho 
states that the number of its students always came up to 10,000, who 
were taught by more than 1,500 teachers’. The resident students in¬ 
cluded foreign scholars from different countries such as Korea, Japan, 
Mongolia, Tukliara, Tibet, China and Ceylon. They came to Nalanda 
for higher study and research. Thus Nalanda was a Univ'^ersity for 
post-graduate studies. It was a unique institution in its large number 
of students seeking not elementary or intermediate but post-graduate, 
advanced learning. 

The enthusiasm of the foreign scholars for India’s knowledge and 
wisdom made theiii face undaunted the enormous risks of the over¬ 
land iolIme^" to India, Hiuan Tsang himself states that ‘alone he had 
crossed trackless wastes, and bravely climbed mountains high beyond 
conjecture, even chilled by icy wind^and cold witli eternal snow’. 

This vast University population was accommodated in its many 
buildings which, as stated by Hiuan Tsang, were the gifts of kings. 
He saw at least seven monasteries and eight halls. The monasteries 
were of several storeys whose ‘upper rooms tower above the clouds’. 
The University was maintained by the gift of villages with their 
re^’enues remitted in its favour. According to Hiuan Tsang the king 
of the country, probably Harsha, alone made a gift to the University 
of 100 villages. He alsa made a further gift to the University of a 
vih3ra or temple of brass or bronze about a hundred feet in height. 

The resident students of the University were provided with free 
food, clothing, bedding and medicine, besides of course fi-ee tuition. 

95 For Hiuan Tsang’s Account cf. Lf/e, 112 il; HTB, 11, 167 ff; HTW II, 164. For 
a cietailed account of the University, cf. The Univer^Uj of Nalandfl by H. D. San- 
kalia (Madras, 1934); JM, XIII, 1471. 

96 HTW. IX, 335. 
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The University s food supply of rice, milk and butter came from the 
villages belonging to it. According to Hiuaii Tsang, the University’s 
daily supply of food amounted to several hundred piculs of ordinary 
rice and several hundred catties ^n weight of butter and milk’. One 
picul is taken to be equivalent to 133 lbs = 66 1/2 srs—say, roughly, 
1/2 ind. One catty=160 lbs=80 srs—roughly 2 mds.97 jf ‘several 
hundred’ is taken to be even 300, then the daily supply of rice for 
the University would amount to about 450 mds, and ctf butter and 
milk to about 600 mds. 

The fame of Nalanda as a seat of learning was due to that of its 
teachers. The Head of the Univei*sity in the time of Hiuan Tsang and 
Harsha was the Br^mana scholar, Silabhadra, who was a prince of 
Samatata, but renounced his kingdom and became a yogi. He was 
the highest authority in the theory and practice of yoga, which Hiuan 
Tsang came all the way from China to Nalanda to learn at his feet. 
Sllabhadra was associated in his work with several other distinguished 
teachers among whom Hiuan Tsang singles out Dharmapala, the pre¬ 
vious President of Nalanda, Gunamati, Sthiramati,98 Prabhamitra, 
Jinamitra and Jnanachandra. Dharmapala was a native of Kanehi, 
taught at Nalanda for seven years, and went to Suvarnadvipa in his 
old age. 

The teachers of the University delivered between them every day 
as many as 100 lectures or discourses, ‘and the students attend those 
discourses vrithout any fail, even for a minute’. These 100 lectures 
must have been delivered on 100 different subjects studied bv 100 
different classes at the University. 

The method of study prescribed was appropriate for higher learn¬ 
ing and research. It was the method of discussion and interrogation 
which roused the keenest interest in the students. It was not a dull 
process and their interest and enthusiasm did not flag. As noted by 
Hiuan Tsang, ‘learning and discussing they found the day too short; 
day and night they admonished each other; juniors and senioi*s 
mutually helped to perfection’. 

These discussions were carried on by Seminar classes where they 
were rendered very effective by the proportion of the number of 
teachers to taught, viz 1:6. It gav^ a scope to the individual treat¬ 
ment of a pupil by his teacher and to intimate personal touch be¬ 
tween them, as against the .system of mass-instruction imparted by 

97 Life, lia n. 1, 2. According to Sir Francis Younghusband 1,000 cattiea were 
equivalent to 1,380 pounds and thus one catty was less than I'i lbs (The Heart 
of a Continent, p. 18). 

98 Watters thinks that the reference is to Sthilamati who was a contemporary of 
Dharmapala, while Sthiramati must have lived before a.d, 400 (HTW, 109)* 
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the individual teacher to a large number of students herded together 
in that arbitrary and artificial abstraction called a class, formed by 
treating as equals those 'whom Nature has made unequal. 

The students of die time covered a wide field of knowledge, Brah- 
manical and Buddhist, sacred and secular, philosophical and practical, 
science and arts. Besides Mahayana, Nalanda offered instruction in 
the works belonging to the eighteen sects, and not only so, but even 
in ordinary works, such as the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidyd 
(Logic), Sabdavidyd (Philology), the Chikitsavidya (Medicine), the 
works on magic or Athawaceda, and the Sdmkhtja’. Hiuan Tsang 
‘penetrated, and examined completely, all the collection (of Buddhist 
books), and also studied the sacred books of Brahmanas during five 
years'.99 

This wide diversity of studies professed by students belonging 
to different communities and countries, sects, and creeds, did not at 
all affect the harmony ol University life, which was characterized 
by a catholic and cosmopolitan outlook. Hiuan Tsang has recorded 
that, during seven centuries of its history, there did not occur a 
single case of ‘a guilty rebellion against the Institution. 

XI. HARSHA'S LEARNING AND RELIGION 

According to I-tsing, Harsh a Versified the stoiy of the Bodhisat- 
tva JTmutavahana and had the play called Ndgdnanda set to music 
and performed by a band accompanied by dancing and acting’. 
Two other dramas are also ascribed to him, viz Ratndyali and 
PriyadarSikd which contain internal evidence of his authorship. 
Harsha was at once a poet and a patron of poets like Bana, Mayura, 
the author of Suryasataka, and Divakara, as mentioned in Sarhga- 
dhara’s Paddhati. He is also recognized in later literature, and is 
classed with other royal poets like Munja and Bhoja by Soddhala in 
his Udayasxindan-kathd, which describes him as glr-harsha (one 
whose joy lay in composition) and as one who honoured Bana by 
gift of 100 crores of gold-pieces. Jayadeva, in his Prasannardghava, 
mentions him along with poets like Bhasa and Kalidasa, Bana and 
Chora (Bilhana), to whom the Suhhdshita-ratna-hhdnddra adds 
Magha, Mayura, Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Bhojaraja, Danclin and 
Subandhu. 

Some later works doubt Harsha’s authorship of the works attributed 

99 Life, 125 As Hiuan Tsang did not altogether reside more than two years at 
NSlanda (Life, 154; HTW, 11, 335) the period of five years obviously includes the 
time he spent in learning these subjects in other places, 

100 IRT, 163. 
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to him: e.g. Kavfjapmkasa of Mammata (eleventh century a.d.) hints 
at Harsha’s donation to Dhavaka (in some MSS. Bana) for composing 
a work for him. But the doubt is too late to be tme. 

As we have seen, Harsha’s religion was Saivism to which he ad¬ 
hered for long. The Banskhera and Madhuban inscriptions of a.d. 628 
and 631 still describe him as parama-maheSvara. His capital *had 
temples of Chandi and Mahakala. He offered worship to god Ntla- 
lohita (Rudra-Siva) before embarking on his campaigns. It was Hiuan 
Tsang who apparently first converted him to Mahayana Buddhism 
about A.D. 643. Even as a Buddhist he had considerable catholicity 
in patronizing other religions, as seen in the account of his Assemblies. 

XII. PUBLIC WORKS 

Hiuan Tsang makes a remarkable reference to Ilarsha’s measures 
for public welfare, Tn all the highways of the towns and villages 
througliout India he erected hospices (punyasdlas), provided with 
food and drink, and stationed there physicians with medicines for 
travellers and poor persons round about, to be given without any 
stint.’tot Here flarsha perhaps even beat Asoka whose rest-houses 
are not known to have offered to travellers free food and medical aid, 

Bana thus sums up and pays an eloquent tribute in his inimitable 
words to the contributions made by Ilarsha to the moral and material 
progress of the country: 

‘Beneath his rule the Golden Age seemed to bud forth in close 
packed lines of sacrificial posts, the evil time to flee in the 
smoke of sacrifices meandering over the sky, heaven 'to 
descend in stuccoed shrines, Dharma to blossom in white pennons 
waving over temple minarets, the villages to bring forth a pro¬ 
geny of beautiful arbours erected on their outskirts for meetings, 
alms houses, inns, and women’s marquces.’lf^s 

Tlic moral and material progress of the country achieved under 
Harsha was best seen at his capital at Kanauj which then supplanted 
Pataliputra as the premier city of Northern India, with its extension 
of four miles, its strong defences, its lofty structures, beautiful gar¬ 
dens and tanks, its museum of varieties collected from strange lands; 
inhabitants wearing glossy silk, their deyotion to learning and arts, 
their clear and suggestive discourses, and the number of well-to-do 
classes and families of great wealth, as described by lliuan Tsang. 163 


101 HTB, I, 213. 
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Hiuaii Tsang also saw at J^rnauj 100 Buddhist monasteries as against 
only two seen by Fa-hien about two centuries earlier. 

Appendix 

chronology of harsha’s reign 

The year 1 of Harsha era is a.d. 606. According to Iliuan Tsang 
Ilarsha was engaged on his campaign and conquests for 6 years, i.e. 
up to A.D. 612. His contest with Pulakesin II would thus also be over 
by A.D. 612, and this seems to be confirmed by the llaidarabad Grant, 
dated in that year, which mentions the new title Paramesvara won by 
the latter by defeating 'the Lord of the whole of Uttardpatha. But 
many scholars do not accept this view and place this campaign 
against Pulakesin at a much later date.104 

According to Hiuan Tsang, Harsha was able 'to reign in peace for 
30 years without raising a weapon.TOo From the Lije we learn that 
in about a.d. 643 Hansha told the Chinese pilgrim that 'he had been 
Lord of India for 30 years and more’,100 and further that the quin¬ 
quennial Assembly beld in the spring of a.d. 643 was the sixth held 
in his region. 107 Thus the first of these Assemblies was held some time 
after a.d. 612 when all his conquests were completed and followed 
by an interval during which the normal peace time conditions could 
be restored. The peace was unbroken for thirty years from a.d. 612 
to 642. In a.d. 643, he was out on his expedition to Kohgoda (Ganjam) 
when the path of his eastern advance was open after the passing 
away of Sasiihka, as narrated above. Sasaiika was not alive in a.d. 637 
when Hiuan Tsang visited Magadlia. Thus the starting-point of the 
chronology with which we are concerned is the year of Harslia’s 
accession to sovereignty in a.d. 606. The year a.d, 605-6 witnesed 
four events: (1) Rajya’s expedition against the Hunas as Crown 
Prince; (2) Prabhakara’s death; (3) Rajya’s accession to the throne; 
and (4) his assassination on his way to Kanauj. When Rajya was 
deputed to march against the Huiias in a.d. 605, he showed a 'faint 
growth’ of beard, as Bana says. If he is taken to be 20 then, he was 
bom in a.d. 585. According to Bana, he was older by six years than 
his sister RajyasrI who was thus bom in a.d. 591. Harsha was also 
older than his sister, but only by about two years, for when his sister 
was bom, he was able ‘to manage five or six paces with the support 

104 For a full discussion of the subject, cf.' TUK, 124 ff. 

105 HTW, II, 343. 

106 Ufe, 183. 

107 Life. 184. 
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of his nurse’s fingers’, and ‘tiny teeth were beginning to adorn his 
mouth’, as Bana tells us. Thus Harsha was bom about a.d. 588 and 
became a king at 18 , the age of majority in Hindu Law. Harsha 
ruled up to a.d. 648 . According to the Life (p. 156 ) he died ‘towards 
the end of Yung Hui period’ which ended in a.d. 655 according to 
Takakusu.ios gut Wattersl09 points out that, according to Chinese 
History, the Chinese envoy to India found a usurper on the throne 
of Harsha in a.d. 648 when Harsha must, have died. Again Hiuan 
Tsang submitted the account of his Indian travel to Tai Sung in 
A.D. 648 , probably after the passing away of Harsha. 


108 IRT, 163. 

109 HTW, I, 347. 
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CIVILIZATION OF THE GUPTA AGE 


I. IMPERIAL PEACE AND HINDU CULTURE 

The advent of the Guptas on the stage of Indian history ushered 
in an epoch characterized by great intellectual and material progress, 
which shone particularly brilliantly on the background of the imme¬ 
diately preceding period. The Gupta Empire can be said to have 
been essentially Indian—or Hindu—in character. It was heralded by 
the Vedic chants sung by Brahmanic priests at the asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice performed by Samu(3ra-gupta after a considerable lapse of time. 

^ The Imperial Guptas created conditions which freed the pec^le from 
fear, and guaranteed them considerable economic and social security. 
This fact naturally resulted in a remarkable outburst of the creative 
activity of Hindu genius. In the realms of art and literature, in poli¬ 
tical and economic enterprises, in religious and philosophical specula-' 
tions, in short, in almost every sphere of life, we get, in this period, 
the best and the highest of which the ancient Indians were capable. 
It was an age of unique and most typically Indian achievements in 
the realms of thought and deed, and amply deserves to be called the 
Golden Age of Indian History. 

The conception of empire’ cannot be said to have been a new one 
in Indian political thought, but a special significance attached to the 
Gupta Empire in as much as it practically gave the death-blow to the 
republican form of government which had been a distinguished fea¬ 
ture of Indian polity for more than a thousand years. Invasions from 
without and growth of empires within the country were mainly 
responsible for the downfall of the republics, and we find that, under 
the Guptas, most of them came to be gradually absorbed into the 
farger governmental scheme of the Gupta Empire (p. 23). t 

The great virtue of the Gupta Empire lay in its unifying effect. An 
emperor, an army and a bureaucracy controlled the centre were 
the chief bonds of the imperial unity, and the external pomp and 
glory of the emperor, the symbol of this unity, were displayed, in all 
imperial dominions, through the members of the royal family who 
held viceregal positions there. Another significant result of such cen- 

1 For a different view on this point, cf. pp. 105-6 above. 
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tral political and military organization was that, under the Imperial 
Guptas, the country was made free from the danger of foreign inva¬ 
sions. But by far the greatest achievement of the Gupta Empire was 
the propagation and active promotion of Indian art and thought, which 
the Gupta emperors had made possible, even in the remotest parts of 
tlie country, perhaps through the agency of the agrahdras or religious 
endowments. 

II. GREATER INDIA 

But though India had become almost free from foreign invasions, 
she was not altogether cut off from the outside world. As a matter of 
fact, intercourse both with the West and the East became closer and 
more frequent than ever before. But it was of a peaceful nature. 
Friendly political contacts were actively promoted between the Gupta 
sovereigns and foreign rulers, an interesting example of which is fur¬ 
nished by the case of Meghavarna, king of Ceylon (p. 27). These 
friendly relations seem to have continued even between Chandra- 
gupta II and Kumara-gupta I on the one hand and their Ceylonese 
contemporaries, Buddhadasa, Upatissa I, and Mahanama on the 
other.2 There is also sufficient evidence to show that Indian ambassa¬ 
dors were sent to foreign countries during the Gupta regime.5 The 
emperors Constantine and Julian are reported to have received, at 
their courts, ambassadors from India in a.d. 336 and a.d. 361 respec¬ 
tively. From the records of the Sung dynasty we know that an Indian 
ambassador reached China in a.d. 428. Another ambassador from 
Western India is said to have attended the court of the Chinese 
Emperor, Hio-wen-ti, in a.d. 477. Twenty-five years later we hear of 
an ambassador, by name Chu-lot, who was sent to China by one Kiu-to 
(probably, Gupta). 

The contact between India and outside world had indeed begun 
to develop already in the pre-Gupta period. That epoch saw this inter¬ 
course in two main directions. Certain foreign races, like the iSakas, 
invaded India, temporarily ruled over a part of the country, and were 
ultimately absorbed into the Indian community. They came as for¬ 
eigners but remained as Indians. Of more far-reaching significance, 
however, were the cultural and commercial contacts, which led to the 
bii4h of Greater India. The pre-Gupta period was characterized by 
the gradual spread of Indian cultilral activities, particularly in tlie 
fields of art, letters and religion, outside India. The vanguards of this 
movement were the bands of Buddhist and Brahmanical missionaries, 

2 Geiger, Ctilavaihsa,, PTS, No. 20, Intr., p. xi. 

3 NPP, 49 (1-4), pp. 271-72. 
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who were inspired by the noble ideal of carrying the message of 
Indian spiritual culture to distant lands beyond the mountains and 
across the -seas. Their forward march towards Tibet, Centraf Asia, 
China, and Japan to the north and Indo-china and Malay Archipelago 
to the east and south was but a silent drift of an enormous religious 
and civilizing movement, and wherever they went, these ambassadors 
were received with open' arms by the people of those regions. From 
the first centuries of the Christian era, the Indian ocean served as a 
popular highway of migration and trade. In the wake of the mission¬ 
aries followed mso political adventurers, who, in the course of time, 
settled down and established kingdoms in certain parts, particularly 
in Indo-china and the Malay Archipelago. This remarkable enterprise 
of colonization outside India seems to have been specially encouraged 
by the Gupta sovereigns, and the result of all this was that, in the 
age of the Guptas, several small colonial kingdoms came to be estab¬ 
lished in South-eastern Asia. From the cultural point of view, they 
may be regarded almost as the reproductions of Indian conditions; 
indeed they were smaller Indias across the seas. Without going into 
the details of this great colonizing activity, of which a fuller account 
is given in Ch. XXXII, we may emphasize its own outstanding charac¬ 
teristic, namely, that the driving force behind it was neither the 
imperial ambition for overseas expansion, nor economic exploitation 
aiaed by military power; it was the natural efflorescence of the most 
creative period of Indian culture. 

HI. THE IDEAL OF KINGSHIP 

The Guptas had developed a highly efficient administrative machi¬ 
nery, and its sphere of operations extended over a large part of the 
life of the contemporary Indian. The Gupta sovereigns claimed 
for themselves some sort of divinity and this is indicated by 
the description of some of the Gupta monarchs in their inscriptions, as 
equalling the gods, Kubera, Vanina, India, and Yama, and also as 
gods in mortal form (above, p. 34). It is true that normally no king of 
ancient India was ever actually worshipped as a god in his lifetime. 
But in the literature produced in tlie age of the Guptas, .the king 
is represented as die incarnation of Dharma, and as the earthly 
counterpart of Vishnu, the God in his aspect as the Preserver. With 
the downfall of the republics and their gradual absoiption into the 
Gupta Empire, the truly Hindu ideal of a sarvahhauma or a chakra- 
mrtin came to be definitely established in Indian political thought. 
Kalidasa, who may be regarded as the best interpreter of the Gupta 
Age, has often glorified tiffls ideal in. his woiks.4 His descriptions of 

4 CS. RflghinxwWs, II, 47; gakuntalS, VII, 33. 
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imperial sovereignty seem to echo what the epithets in the Gupta 
inscriptions and the legends on the Gupta coins indicate .5 The 
entire world, by which obviously they meant India, was thus in¬ 
cluded in the conception of the Chakravartin, the world-sovereign. 

From the works of Kalidasa, which may be presumed to be re¬ 
flecting the culture of the Gupta Age, to a large extent, we can 
glean a few facts pertaining to the different aspects of the career of 
a contemporary king. Special efforts were made to give proper theo¬ 
retical education and practical Training to a prince, so that, after 
having gone through that discipline, he became lit to assume the 
responsibilities of an heir-apparent, and subsequently, of a king.6 
The personal accomplishments of Samudra-gupta and Chandra- 
gupta II in literary, artistic, martial and diplomatic spheres, to which 
frequent references are made in the inscriptions, indicate the wide 
range of subjects taught to princes. When Kalidasa tells us^ that 
DilTpa was learned without being a demagogue, strong without 
being spiteful,' and charitable without being a braggart, he seems 
to refer, as a matter of fact, to the virtues acquired and the vices 
avoided by his Gupta patrons. Through the descriptions of the great 
kings belonging to the race of Raghu^S Kalidasa has indicated how 
the j)ersonal life of a Gupta monarch must have been properlv re¬ 
gularized and apportioned for the carrying out of royal duties and 
the enjoyment of private pleasures. 

IV. ECONOMIC CONDITION 

1. Growth of cities 

The result of the highly organized and efficient administration of 
the Guptas was to be clearly seen in the prosperity and happiness 
of their subjects. The economic stability and development formed, 
as a matter of fact, the true basis of the all-round cultural progress 
made in that period of history. To begin with, that period saw a 
rapid growth of prosperous cities. The Gupta inscriptions support 
Fa-hien’s testimony to the effect that Magadha was a flourishing 
kingdom with rich towns possessing large population. Pataliputra, 
which was the imperial capital, must have been also the centre of 
all economic activities. Next in importance was perhaps Ayodhya, 
which was probably the seat of a Jayaskandhdvdra as early as the 
time of Samudra-gupta and gradually rose to the position of the 

5 Cf. Prithivlm-avajitija iHvmyt jayall aprativaryavtryalf. 

6 Cf. Raghuvaihsa, III, 35. 

7 Ibid., I, 22. 

8 Ibid., 1, 5-8. 
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second capital of the empire. Ujjayim also seems to have attained 
the rank of a capital city in tlie time of Chandra-gupta II. It is pro¬ 
bable that Chandra-gupta II, after having conquered that part of 
the country, became particularly fascinated by that city, and treated 
it as his second capital. It is likely that this was necessitated by the 
special exigencies of administration, caused by wars against the 
$akas and the re-organization of the newly acquired territory in that 
region. Ujja^m soon became the centre of aU cultural activities and 
has, since then, been immortalized in the annals of ancient India as 
the seat of Vikramaditya and the Nine Gems in his comt. Gargara- 
tata-pura, which was a city situated on the banks of the river Gar- 
gara, is described, in an inscription,^ as having been adorned with 
wells, tanks, temples, worship-halls, pleasure-gardens, etc. Dasapma 
(Mandasor in Western Malwa) was a flourishing town, where a guild 
of silk-weavers migrated from the Lata province, being attracted by 
the virtues of the sovereign.to Airikina (Eran) is described as the 
svabhoganagara (pleasure-resort) of Samudra-gupta.H Vaisali, where 
a large number of Gupta seals have been discovered, seems to have 
been an important industrial and administrative centre.l2 Among 
other cities mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions are Indrapura,!^ 
and Girinagara.i4 It is needless to add that all these cities were 
adorned with buildings and temples of great architectural beauty. 
It must be mentioned, in this connection, that prominent sea-ports, 
like Tamralipti on the eastern coast, and Bhrigukachchha on the 
western coast, were the main centres of sea-borne trade and com¬ 
merce, and thus played an important part in the economic life of 
the counby. 

2. Guilds 

The Gupta sovereigns seem to have made special efforts to de¬ 
velop industrial and commercial settlements in various parts of their 
dominions, by offering concessions and patronage to guilds, i.e. cor¬ 
porations of artisans and merchants. A typical example is that of the 
guild of silk-weavers who migrated fromi Lata to Dasapura in West¬ 
ern Malwa. There they flourished in their business under the patro¬ 
nage of the Gupta monarch; and, perhaps, in grateful remembrance 
of this event, they built in that city a ‘noble and unequalled temple 
of the Sun-god in a.d. 437, with the large amounts of wealth acquired 


9 CII, Ili, 72; Set. Ins. p. 383, f.n. 5. 

10 Ibid., 79. 

*11 Ibid., 18. 

12 ASR, 1903-4, p. 107. 

13 CII, m. 68. 

14 Ibid., 56. 
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by them through tiieir craft.15 Another guild, namely, that of oil- 
men, which carried on prosperous trade in the town, of Indrapura,l6 
was designated after its head JIvanta. There is enough epigraphic 
evidence to show that the guilds were often mobile and moved 
from one place to another in order to improve their prospects. The 
unity of the members was the very essence of these guilds, as is 
indicated by the stipulation, in the above-mentioned record, that 
(the temple of) the Sun (is) the pei*petual property of the guild of 
oilmen, of which JIvanta is the head, residing at Iiidrapura, as long 
as it continues in complete unity, (even) in moving away from this 
settlement.’l7 The Mandasor inscriptionis shows that the guilds usual¬ 
ly carried on prosperous business, and, in spite of occasional set¬ 
backs, often enjoyed quite a long career of useful activity. The de¬ 
tails about the guild of silk-weavers given in the inscription are very 
important for the study of the corporate activities in the age of the 
Guptas. We are told tiiat several members of tliat guild, after hav¬ 
ing migrated to Dasapura, took to various pursuits other than silk¬ 
weaving, such as archery, religion, astrology, story-telling and asce¬ 
ticism, while, at the same time, continuing to be members of that 
guild. It thus becomes clear that the guilds were not necessarily 
closed corporations of businessmen occupying themselves with one 
particular business alone, but members were given considerable free¬ 
dom in the choice of their individual professions and inclinations. It 
is also to be noted that the members of these commercial guilds 
were interested not only in their own trade, but also in several other 
cultural activities. Interesting side-light is thrown by inscriptions 19 
on other works of public utility carried out by the various guilds. 
Such works included the construction of assembly-houses, water¬ 
sheds, public gardens, wells, etc., aid given to poor people in the 
performance of sacrifices and other religious rites, banking business, 
and trusteeship of public funds and private bequests. 

3. Public Works 

It has to be mentioned in this connection that public works were 
undertaken and'executed also by the State itself for the welfare and 
prosperity of the people. Reference may specially be made to the 
repairs of the Sudarsana lake and the connected irrigation plan, 
carried out in the province of Surashtra, under the benevolent rule 

15 Ibid., 79. 

16 Ibid., 68. 

17 CII, HI, 71. 

18 Ibid., 79. 

19 Uidet's List, Nos. 1133, 1180; El, VIII, 82-86; CII, III, 79. 
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of Skanda-gupta’s provincial governor, Parnadatta, and his son Cha- 
krapalita 20 When Kalidasa saysSi that, during the regime of Da^a- 
ratha, no illness set its -foot among his^folk’, he must have had in 
his mind, it may be presumed, the measures taken by his imperial 
patrons in the matter of public health. It may be further presumed 
that, through his poems and dramas, Kalidasa gives indications about 
other works of public utility, carried out by the Gupta sovereigns, 
such as construction of foads and bridges, improvement of commu¬ 
nications, setting up of big and small industries and working of 
mines, which afforded means of livelihood to a large number of peo¬ 
ple, the capture of wild elephants and such other animals as were a 
menace to the neighbouring locality ,22 etc. Endowments of religious 
as well as of secular character, founded by the Gupta sovereigns, in 
favour of a community as a whole, or of individuals, as known from 
epigraphic evidence, are t(K) numerous to be mentioned here, 

4. Industries 

Several industries, even heavy induslries, seem to have grown 
under the patronage of the Imperial Guptas. The casting of the 
wonderful iron pillar at Meharauli2'2 would not have been possible 
except in a fully equipped iron and steel plant. The Allahabad pillar 
inscription mentions a large number of weapons, which also must 
have been manufactured in such iron works. Ship-building was an¬ 
other big industry which had developed in the age of the Guptas, 
and it must have considerably facilitated the trade arui colonizing 
activities of the Indians in that j^eriod. Silk industry was a speciality 
of the Indians since very early times and reference has already been 
made to the prosperous guild of silk-weavers of Dasapura.24 The 
highly developed conditions of trade and industry, in the age of the 
Guptas, are clearly indicated also by the elaborate laws of partner¬ 
ship, contract, foreign trade and commerce, and allied topics, pres- 
crilDed in the Ydjnavalkya-smriti. 

A striking indication of the prosperity and the wealth of the Gupta 
Empire, is given by its gold coinage. This prosperity was no doubt due 
to great progress made in agriculture, rural economy, overland and sea¬ 
borne trade and commerce, corporate activities in the economic field, 
and execution of works of public utility. Under the Guptas the countiw 
attained to a high state of material civilization, and the national 

20 ClI, III, 56. 

21 EaghuvcHhSa, IX, 4. 

22 Ibid., XVI, 2; XVII. 64 ff. 

26 Cn, III. 139. 

g4 Ibid.^ 81. 
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wealth of the countiy increased considerably. Just as the political 
and military organization of the Guptas helped to establish peace 
and order in their dominions, and thus secured, for the people, free¬ 
dom from fear, their planned development of national economy en¬ 
sured, for the country as a whole, freedom from want. Their e^^tire 
economic policy aimed at creating conditions of economic security 
for the people as also at raising the general standard of life by in¬ 
creasing the national wealth. The great cultural activities such as 
those in the fields of art and letters, which characterize the Gupta 
Age, would not have been possible without such universal economic 
security and prosperity. 

The account of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien provides us with 
ample first-hand information about the general, political, social and 
religious conditiorfs in the age of the Guptas. Fa-hien arrived in 
India in a.d. 399 and remained in this country until a.d. 414. lie was 
thus able to see the very acme of the Gupta imperial glory. 

It would appear from the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim that 
distant parts of the country, on the frontiers of the Gupta Empire, 
were comparatively desolate. The holy places in North Bihar, which 
Fa-hien visited, were situated in a wilderness, and he saw only sonie 
priests and a few families living near the shrines. The Gangetic 
plain, however, was well-populated and prosperous. Throughout the 
imperial dominions, the pilgrim was able to travel in peace and 
free from fear, and he indirectly pavs the highest tribute to the 
Guptas for the happy condition of India during their regime (above, 

-p. 62). 

All sorts of charitable institutions existed and Fa-hien was parti¬ 
cularly impressed bv ‘free hospitals’ endowed by benevolence, which 
he describes in some detail. ‘Hither come all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from eveiy sort of infirmity. They are well taken care of 
and a doctor attends to them, food and medicine being given ac¬ 
cording to their wants. Thus thcv are made quite comfortable, and 
when they are well they mav go away.' It may be claimed without 
exaggeration that this is the first instance of a free general ho.spitaI 
recorded in the history of the world. 

V. REVIVAL OF HINDUISM 

By far the most important feature of the Gupta Age was the 
revival of Brahmanical religion in the form v^hich is now known as 
Puranic Hinduism. Buddhism gradually lost its dominant position and 
the resurgence of Hinduism continued unabated ever since. This topic 
wilf be dealt with in detail in Ch. XXVIII and we c^n onlv refer 
here to some striking features of that remarkable cultural movement, 
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Firstly, it becomes clear from the study of the Gupta inscriptions 
that the Gupta monarchs were imbued with the true spirit of Hin¬ 
duism, namely, tolerance for other religions. This aspect of the re¬ 
ligious policy of the Guptas was to be seen particularly in their 
attitude towards the Buddhists and the Jainas. Secondly, the new 
and vigorous Hinduism of the Guptas gave an unprecedented im¬ 
petus to Sanskrit language and literature. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that classical Sanskrit was then deliberately and widely 
used even for popular and secular puiposes, as is clearly evidenced 
by the royal and private lithic and other records of that period. 
Moreover, in those days, even the Jainas and the Buddhists discard¬ 
ed the Prakrit and wrote their sacred texts in Sanskrit which thus 
became the lingua franca of India. Tliirdly, tlie wandering Hindu 
minstrels visited distant parts of the country in the course of pil¬ 
grimages recommended by the popular scriptures, and carried the 
message of Hinduism through the Epics and the Puranas directly 
to the masses. Hinduism proved a significant force in unifving the 
heterogeneous elements in the country by the common bond of 
religion. Fourthly, Hinduism had then assumed a positive and an 
assertive role in the sense that the movements of the Hinduization 
of foreign tribes, and of the spread of Hinduism in foreign lands, 
which had already commenced in the preceding period of Indian 
history, were actively promoted during this period. And finally, 
Hinduism of the Gupta period was characterized, not onlv bv the 
new popular forms of religious practices, but also bv deep philoso¬ 
phical speculations of a large number of profound thinkers to which 
reference will be made in Ch. XXVIII. 

VI. BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 

But the revival of Hinduism was not immediatelv followed by the 
decline and downfall of Buddhism. True to their tolerant and 
eclectic spirit, the Guptas even helped the Buddhist expansion to a 
certain extent, and Fa-hien found Buddhism flourishing in many 
parts of India. The contribution made by the Buddhists to litera¬ 
ture, philosophv, art and sciences, during the Gupta regime, was 
indeed marvellous, and it was not a little responsible for making 
that period the golden age of Indian culture, It was an epoch of 
a universal cultural awakening in India—an awakening, which was 
made possible by the best that was in Hinduism as well as in Bud¬ 
dhism. The monuments of Buddliist art of that period are as much 
representative of that great awakening as the poetiy of Kalidasa. 
It is interesting to note that Hinduism and Buddhism had come 
very close to each other in religious practices and beliefs. In the 
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region of philosophical speculations, the Buddhist thinkers aimed 
at discovering the unchanging amid change, while their Hindu 
compatriots carried on a passionate search for the One behind the 
many. Though, in course of time, the Buddhist religion as such dis¬ 
appeared from India, its special contribution to Indian civilization 
was of a permanent character, 

As in the case of the Buddliists, the Gupta monarchs seem to 
have extended their patronage impartially also to the Jainas. It would 
appear from the Jaina inscriptions and litcratiue that Mathura and 
Valabhi were the centres of the Svetambara Jainas, while the 
Digambara Jainas had mustered round Pundravardhana. Generally 
speaking, however, during the Gupta period, the influence of Jain¬ 
ism had been gradually waning in the north, though, in the south, 
it still continued, to be actively promoted and patronized. 

In accordance with the general trend in the matter of religion and 
philosophy, which characterized the Gupta period, the Jainas also 
reorganized their religious practices and philosophical teachings in 
those da vs. The ancient Jaina texts, which had become obscure and 
disorganized, were rearranged and finally consolidated by a council 
held at Valabhi by the middle of the fifth century a.d,, under the 
leadership of Devarddhi KshamaiJramana. Like the Mahayana 
Buddhists, the Jainas also felt the necessity of writing Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries on their original Prakrit scriptures. Some Jaina authors 
even wrote independent religious and philosophical treatises in 
Sanskrit. 

VII. LITERATURE 
1. Introduction 

No real and adequate idea of the brilliance of the Gupta Age can 
be conveyed without a somewhat detailed reference to the magni¬ 
ficent achievements of that age in the realms of art and literature. 
It is now recognized on all hands that in the domain of sculpture 
and painting the Gupta Age not only produced the best that India 
can show but also laid down the form and standard of aesthetic ideas 
for all succeeding ages. In the same way the belles lettres, parti¬ 
cularly poems and dramas, as well as the treatises on technical and 
scientific subjects constitute the high-watermark of literary art and 
intellectual achievements in India. v 

In view of the importance of these two topics for a clear realiza¬ 
tion of the glory of the Gupta Age, they are treated here in some 
details, so that it may not be necessary to refer to them again in 
the subsequent chapters dealing in a general way with^art and litera¬ 
ture of the period covered by. this volume. 
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2. Growth of Sanskrit Literature 

Few scholars would now subscribe to the view, once propounded 
by Max Muller, that there was a sudden break in the gi'owth of Sans¬ 
krit literature in the early centuries of the Christian era, until Kali¬ 
dasa inaugurated ‘the Renaissance of Sanskrit literature. This theory 
is definitely dispfoved by the works of Asvaghosha, Bhasa and Bha- 
rata, among others, to which reference has been made above, as 
well as the epigraphic records composed in Sanskrit. Nevertlieless, 
it must be conceded that the Gupta Age constitutes a new epoch 
in the history of Sanskrit literature. It reached its perfection in both 
form and content, and almost all the best works in its different 
branches were composed before the end of that glorious period. It 
may be called the great age of Sanskrit also from another point 
of view. For Sanskrit now replaced Prakrits not only in epigrapic, 
but, as noted above, even in the religitxis and philosophical litera¬ 
ture of the heterodox sects like the Jainas and Buddhists. Sanskrit, 
which became the lingua franca of India, formed the one sure basis 
of a common culture in India, in Indo-China and Indonesia. Sanskrit 
became the language of the learned, and retained the position of 
supremacy for a thousand years. 

3. Brahmanical Literature 

The Gupta Age thus witnessed not the renaissance or revival, 
but the acme or efflorescence of Sanskrit literature. The continuity 
of the literary tradition is best marked in the field of the Brahmani¬ 
cal literature. For one of the foremost literary activities of the Gupta 
Age is to be seen in the final redaction of at least one of the two 
great Epics, viz the Mahdhharata, as well as the development of 
the Puranas and Smriti or Dharmasastra literature. Although the 
beginnings 6f these two belong to a much earlier period, some 
of the notable works in both were composed or received their final 
foim during the age under review. The same thing is also true of 
the philosophical literature, though to a much less extent. In the 
Dharmasastra literature25 the Yajnavalktja-smriti mav be regarded 
almost as the official law-book of the Guptas. Another important 
Dharma^astra-work, which belongs to the Gupta period, is the 
Naradasmriti. It seems to have been a slightly earlier production 


25 As regards the dates suggested for the different Dharmasutras and Dharma- 
^astras, P. V. Kane {History of DharmaSastra) suggests the following dates {Ed.): 


Yajfiavalkya-smriti 

A.D. 

lOO — 

300 

Bphaspati-smiriti 

A.0. 

300 — 

500 

Narada-smyiti 

A.D. 

100 — 

400 


H-19 
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than the Yajnavalkya-smriti and depends primarily on the Bhrigu- 
samhifd, thus confirming the Pwrrtna-tradition about Bhrigu, Ndrarfa, 
Brihaspafi, and Angiras being the successive redactors of Manu’s 
Dharmasdstra. At the same time, the Ndrada-smriti shows consider¬ 
able advance over the Bhrigii-samhitd; it speaks of 132 sub-sections 
of Manu’s 18 titles of law, of 15 kinds of slavery, of 21 kfhds of 
acquisition, of 11 kinds of witnesses, etc. This, together with the 
fact that the word dindra {denarius), in the sense of a coin, occurs 
in it, would jirove that the Ndrada-smriti belonged to the early fourth 
century A.D.2fi To a slightly later date belongs the Brihaspati-smriti 
which rej^resents, in certain res])eels, an advance over the Ndirada. 
On the whole, however, the Brihaspati-smriti also follows the Mann- 
smriti very closely, and may, therefore, be regarded, in a sense, as 
a mdtika on the Mdnava-dharmasdstra. It will thus be seen that, 
as in the case of several other departments of Hindu life and culture, 
the Guptas seem to have actively sponsored a movement foi' the 
reorientation also of legal thought and procedure in the light of 
the changing conditions. 

The original texts of several other Smriti works were also probably 
composed during the Gupta Age, though they probably underwent 
considerable modifications at later periods. According to the chrono¬ 
logy adopted bv Kane, the latest writer on the subject, the following 
Smriti works belong to this class: Parasara (a.d. 100-500); Katyayana 
(a.d, 400-600); Pitamaha (a.d, 400-700); Pulasri'a (a.d. 300-700); Vvasa 
( X . D . 200-500); and HiirTta (a.d. 400-700).27 

The nature of the Purana literature and its beginnings have been 
dealt with in the preceding volume. But the Gupta Age witnessed 
not onlv new Purana texts, but also considerable modifications of 
the old ones, 

4. Purdnas 

The Puranas were an active and efficient medium of popular in- 
stniction, kept up to date by constant revision. Under the pressure 
of new demands, the Purana outgrew the old panchalakshana, and 
began to attract matter relating to Dharmasastra, details of the wor¬ 
ship of particular deities, resumes of philosophical doctrine, and what 

26 The word ‘dlnara’ is commonly used first in the Gupta inscriptions. The Ndrada- 
smriti is definitely earlier than the 7th century A.D., aS it is referred to in Bapa’s 
Kddamhari. 

27 This para is a .summary of passages in the original Chapter. In the latest volume 
of the woric (Vol. V, Part II) cited in f.n, 25 Kane says: ‘Most of the metrical 
Smritis, such as those of Para.sara, Sankha #and Devala’, belong to a.d. 600-900 
(Editor). 
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not. The number of Puranas increased, and sometimes several texts 
competed for one and the same name and for a place among the 
recognized list of eighteen main Puranas, e.g. Srirnad-Bhagavata and 
Devi-Bhagavata, The views of the new sects now found expression 
in the Purana texts; to wit, a Pasupata in Vdtju and Linga, Sattvata 
in Vishnu; Dattatreya in Mdrkendeya; Sun worship as practised by 
the Magas, Bhojakas and SakadvTpi immigrants in Bhavishija ajid 
^dmha. Mdhdtmyas of particular shrines and places of pilgrimages 
{llrthos) came to be added to old texts as new sections. Dissertations 
on various branches of secular knowledge were also incorporated 
in the Purana texts. The Agni is a thesaurus of poetics, dramaturgy, 
grammar, lexicography, astronomy and astrology, polity, war, archi- 
tectuie, medicine and so on, the Gariida takes note, in addition, of 
perfumery and the lapidary art, and the Vishnndharmoitara, of the 
arts of dance, painting and sculpture. These prove the popular cha¬ 
racter of the Purana texts which now formed the most important 
medium of popular education. Some of the Puranas contain a brief 
account of the royal dynasties of Northern India. These lists are 
found in Matsi/a, Vdiju, Brahmanda, Bhavisht/a, Vishnu and Garuda, 
and must have been put in their present shape between the fourth 
and sev^enth centuries a.d., as they do not come up to the rei{pi of 
Harshavardhana in any sentence. Very remarkable is a sixth or 
seventh centui*v manusciipt, in later Gupta characters, found in the 
Nepal Darbar library, of the Skanda-Purdna, which naturally differs 
verv mudfi from the swollen and amorphous mass that now bears 
the name. 

5 Belles Lettres 

(a.) Kdvifa : The literarv works mentioned above represent the 
frreat movement relating, to the final revision and editing of ancient 
Brnbmanic texts and further additions to them which was vigorouslv 
snonsored bv the Guptas. It undoubtedly formed a significant aspect 
of the general deyeloi>ment of Sanskrit language and liteiaturc in 
tLar acre. But in order to realize the true beautv, grandeur and 
splendour of the literarv efflorescence in the age of the Guptas, we 
have to turn up the helles lettres for the age of the Guptas was 
essentially the age of dramatic, Ivrical and epic poetry. Bv far the 
most outstanding name associated with tliat age is that of Kalidasa, 
whose unaiiestioned supremaev, unanimouslv recognized todav. is 
ftiHher clearly established bv two facts: firstly, most of the earlier 
classical xyriters however great bv themselves, wore almost entirely 
relcorqted to oblivion bv this great luminaiY; and. secondly, the 
literary fashion started by Kalidasa in the "Hi after of form and coB- 
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tent was assiduously imitated by most of the later writers, who there¬ 
by paid .him a well-deserved tribute. 

That Kalidasa lived in the fourth century a.d. and was a contempo¬ 
rary of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, is now generally accepted 
by scholars, though some still cling to the traditional view that the 
great poet lived in the court of the great Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
who founded the Samvat (era) in 57 b.c.28 

Kalidasa’s Hterary genius was a versatile one, and it is difficult 
to say whether he should be regarded as a dramatist first and a lyrical 
and epic poet afterwards, or vice versa. Among Kalidasa’s poems, 
the Ritusamhdra is always mentioned—and rightly so—as his earliest 
production. The poet describes, in that poem, in a very picturesque 
manner, the beauties of six seasons and their reaction on the human 
mind. On account of the utter lack in it of the ethical quality, which 
charactei*tzes Kalidasa's other literaary works, some critics have al¬ 
together denied his authorship of the Ritusamhdia. On the other hand, 
the Ritusamhdra exhibits certain aesthetic and poetical features, which 
unmistakably show the author of the Meghaduta in the making. The 
delicate observation of, and the living sympathy with, nature are truly 
Kalidasian in character. Only the strong passion, seen in this youthful 
production, has substantially mellowed in his later works. 

Kalidasa’s Meghaduta is the pioneer dutakdvya in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture, and the fact that a large number of imitations of this kdvija 
has been produced in later times is a clear testimony to its eternal 
enchantment. While a youthful husband, tom away from his spouse, 
by a sentence of lonely banishment, wanders about disconsolately, 
lamenting his hard fate, his attention is caught by tlie sudden ap¬ 
pearance of a cloud. Ignoring, in his infatuation, the inanimate 
nature of the cloud, he requests it to carry his message to his belov¬ 
ed wife, living far away. The stanzas in which Kalidasa depicts the 
pining human heart are unrivalled for lofty imagery, unique 
metaphors and heroic hyperboles—^not only in Sanskrit, but, per¬ 
haps, in any language of the world. 

To turn from the Ritusamhdra and the Meghaduta to the Kumdra- 
sambhava and the RaghuvaihSa is to turn from lyrical beauty to 
epic grandeur. 

In the Kumdrasambhava, which describes the union of Siva and 
Parvatl in wedlock and the birth of their son Kumara or K^ika, 
Kalidasa exhibits richer variety and greater brilliance of fancy. The 
three main characters, namely, Siva, Parvatl and Madana are 

28 For the date of Kalidasa, cf. A History of Sanskrit Literature, Qassical Period, 
Vol. I (by S. N. Das Gupta and S. K. De), pp. 124-25 and A History Sanskrit Lite- 
rature (by A, B. Keith), pp. 80-81, 
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delineated with an extraordinary power of suggestion, and the grand 
background of the Himalayas adds sublimity to the whole theme. 
The poet’s power of description makes every scene appeaf to move 
before our very eyes. 

The Raghuvamsa is universally recognized as the finest specimen 
of Sanskrit mahdkdvya. It is a true court-epic, and all of its nineteen 
cantos are at once dignified and entertaining. The poet describes, 
in this kdvya, the careers of twenty-eight kings belonging to the 
race of Raghu. He has successfully tried to sustain tne interest 
throughout this long poem by introducing in it quite a large number 
of fascinating episodes and by enlivening them with a rich variety 
of attractive characters. Considering the uniform propriety of senti¬ 
ment and style, exhibited in the Raghuvamsa, it must be considered 
to have been the fruit of Kalidasa’s mature literary genius. According 
to one literary tradition, Kalidasa is believed to have written for king 
Pravarasena—or at least revised for him—the Prakiit poem Setu- 
handha. Kalidasa’s part in connection with that poem, if any, seems 
however to have been not very substantial. 

Besides the two epic poems of K^idasa, which are by far the 
most eminent representatives of real court-poetry, only two other 
poems, belonging to this class, niay be mentioned as having been 
produced during the age of the Guptas. The epic poem, Jdnakinarana, 
which deals with the life of Rama up to the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, is traditionally ascribed to Kum^adasa, who is said to have 
been the king of Ceylon between a.d, 517 and 526 . 28 a Both in manner 
and general treatment of the subject, Kumaradasa imitates K^id^a, 
without being able, even remotely, to approach the latter’s height / 
and grandeur. 

Next in point of time is Bharavi (c. a.d. 550) whose epic, Kirdtdr- 
junlya, is reckoned among the five famous mahdkdvyas. The poet 
gives in eighteen cantos the story of the fight between Arjuna and 
Lord Siva, who had disguised himself as a Kirdta. This is indeed a 
grand epic theme, and Bh^avi has expounded it with considerable 
art. But it is not the narration of the story that strikes us, in 
the Kirdtdrjunlya, so much as Bharavi’s power of description and 
dignity of style. It must, however, be confessed that the many exam- _ 
pies of what may be called literary gymnastics, which we come 
across frequently in this poem, instead of in any way enhancing the 
poetic effect, distinctly mar it. Bharavi’s art was, no doubt, influen¬ 
ced by Kalidasa, while his own Kirdtdrjuriiya served as a model for 

28a King Kuniaradasa of CJeylon (a.d. 508-18) was a different person from the 
author of the JSmkthoratja bearing the same name (cf. History of Ceylori, Ed. by 
S. Paranavitana (Colombo, 1^^, Part I, p. 898) (Editbf). 
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the Sisupdlavadha of Magha (later than a.d, 700). It is possible to 
attribute to the Gupta period also the poem Ravamvudha of Bhatti. 
This poem, which is more popularly known as the Bhattikdvija, des¬ 
cribes, in twenty-two cantos, the history of Rama, while illustrating, 
at the same time, the rules of Sanskrit grammar iind rhetoric. Bhatti 
was known to the rhetorician Bhamaha and must have lived long 
before a.d. 641. 

A few inscriptions of the Gupta Age also possess in some degree 
most of the characteristic features of Sanskrit kdvija. The first place, 
from the point of view of literary art, must necessarily be conceded 
to the panegyric of Samudra-gupta in the Allahabad Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion. The author of the inscription, Plarishena, has handled both prose 
and verse Avith considerable mastery, and thus shows himself to be 
a worthy predecessor of Kalidasa. Compared to Ilarishena, Vatsa- 
bhatti, the author of the Mandasor inscription,29 is certainly an in¬ 
ferior poet. There is, however, no doubt that Vatsabhatti was sufli- 
ciently conversant with the poetic conventions which were then in 
vogue. The Jonagadh rock inscriptionSO also contains some beautiful 
stanzas. Mention must be made in this context also of the Meha- 
rauli iron pillar inscription'll and the Mandasor inscription of Yaso- 
dharman,92 the author of which, Vasula, shows considerable literary 
merit, 

A literary study of the inscriptions of the Gupta period shows tliat 
their authors were acquainted with some sort of regular sdhitija- 
sdstra,^^ though no text of this is now available. Although these 
inscriptions were mainly intended for tire people at large, their style 
is essentiallv dissimilar to that of the popular epics, and resembles 
the artificial style of the contemporary court poetry. Further, the 
authors of most of these inscriptions seem to betray the influence of 
the greatest literary figure of that period, namely, Kalidasa. 

(h) Drama: While in the field of Sanskrit epic and lyrical poctr)'^, 
we do not come across any outstanding figure before Kalidasa (ex- 
cept, perhaps, to a certain extent, Asva^iostia) in the field of drama¬ 
tic literature, we have to reckon with at least two very illustrious 
and able predecessors of his, namely, Bha§a and l§udraka.34 

29 ClI, III, 79. 

30 Ibid., 56. 

31 Ibid., 139. 

32 Ibid., 142, 150. 

33 The reference sphutamadhurachitrakdntahbdasaimyoddrdluiiiJii'Ua occurring in 
one of the Gupta epigraphs is quite significant in this connection. 

34 It is not possible to estimate adequately the dranaatic art of Aivagho^a, some 
fragments from whose dramas have been recently brought to light. 
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Reference has already been made to Bhasa (Vol. II, p. 641). 
Sudraka is the author of the famous drama, the Mrichchhakatika, 
which is, in many respects,! a unique work in Sanskrit dramatic 
literature. Though the play is ascribed to a king Sudraka, the re¬ 
marks in the prastdoand about Sudraka himself show it to be the 
handiwork of a court-poet. There seems to be no doubt that the 
author of the Mrichchhakatika has revised and enlarged Bhasa's 
romantic play, Daridra-ChdrudaUa, by adding to it the sub-plot re¬ 
lating to the political revolution of Aiyaka, which may have been 
a historically authentic event. Though there is no direct positive evi¬ 
dence to detennine the date of this drama, there is enough circums¬ 
tantial evidence to support the assumption that its author lived in 
the earlier part of the fourth century The Mrichchhakatika 

may, therefore, be regarded as one of the earliest literary produc¬ 
tions of the Gupta peri(xl. The Mrichchhakatika belongs essentially 
to the class of realistic dramas in Sanskiit. Unlike the majority of 

35 The author oi the Mrichchhokahka lived altei lihasa lint beture Krdidasa. In iho 
piologue to his Tapi^h^amvaium, Kiilasckhaia leleis to illushious ancient dramatists m 

the following words; Sudiaha-hulidasa . pratdirtdium. Ihc ordei in which the 

names of the two diamatists are mentioned fiere would cleaily suggest that Sudiaka 
was prior m date to Kalidasa. All the same, Sudraka docs not seem to have lived 
veiy much caihei than Kalidasa. It may be assumed that Ins lame had not been 
well established m Kalidasa’s times, otheiwise the latter would have leferred to 
Sudraka as one of his eminent preilecessors along with Bhasa and .Saiimila (cl. 
Mdlavikagnimitra, 1). A more acceptable hyxiothesis in this connection would be as 
follows: As indicated above, the Mpchctduikatika w.is not written by Sudiaka at all, 
but by a court-poet. Rajasekhara retcis to a king Sfuhaka, whose exploits were des¬ 
cribed by his couit-poets, Rauiila and Saumila (ef. tuu &ud)akakatliakdiuu yamyau 
tdmilusaumilaii: kdvtjain yayor dvayor addutdJuindi luaropunuan). Ihis Saumila may 
have been the same as the one who is mentioned by Kalidasa along with Bhasa. The 
original author of the M)ichchhakaUka must have boen Saumila, the couil-poet of king 
SucUaka, and it must have Ixien only lalei that the aiithorshix} of the drama came to 
be ascribed to his patron, Sudiaka. Kalidasa must have lived .soon alter—or perhaps 
W'as a very junior contemporary of Saumila. In Kalidasa’s times, theiefore, Saumila was 
regarded as the author of the Mrkhchhakedika. This would e.xplain why Kalidasa men¬ 
tions him in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, along with Bhasa, as one of the eminent dramatists 
preceding him. It may be further xnesumed that the leal hcio of the sub-plot, namely 
the political revolution of Aryaka, W'hich Saumila introduced into his drama while 
enlarging the Daridra-Chdrudatta of Bhasa, was his patron Sudraka himself. Ilis name 
may indicate that Sudraka had originally belonged to a low class; but later on he 
became a king as the result of a popular political revolution. While depicting this 
event through his drama Saumila perhaps thought it desiiable to conceal the real 
name of his patron, and represent him under another euphemistic—but transparent— 
name. That is how a Sudraka must have become an Aryaka. Once Sudraka was Ennly 
established on the throne theie could not have been any objection to reverting to 
his original name. As a matter of fact the poet later on seems to have gone to the 
other extreme and claimed that Sudraka was a dvijamukhyatama well-versed in the 
Veda and other branches of leaiiijpg (ck, stanzas 3 and 4 in the first act of the Mr.jk 
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Sanskrit dramatists, the author has exhibited in this play a surpris¬ 
ing sense of fact, which completely dominates reason or imagination. 
Particularly in tlie sub-plot, for which alone he is really responsible, 
there is no attempt made to unduly invest the characters with a 
touch of sublimity or grandeur. Action and characters are portrayed 
directly from life without giving any conscious consideration to their 
emotional possibihtes. The author himself seems to be perfectly 
conscious of his unconventional treatment of the plot.36 To glorify 
a political revolution was in itself a novel thing; and the brilliant 
and dramatically effective manner in which the active politics of 
Aryaka is combined with the romantic tale of Charudatta and 
Vasantasena must have immediately caught the imagination of con¬ 
temporary audiences. For variety of incidents and characters taken 
from different strata of the society, and the genuine humour, with 
which they are presented in the drama, there is hardly anything in 
Sanskrit dramatic literature to compare with the Mrichchhakaiika. 

The Mudrdmkshasa deals with events immediately following die 
extemiination of the Nandas, and relating to the foundation of an 
empire by Chandra-gupta Maurya under the guidance and with the 
help of Chanakya, The actual dramatic interest is created and sus¬ 
tained through the portrayal of the clash between the political 
strategies and counter-strategies employed by Rakshasa on behalf 
of Chandra-gupta Maurya, Unlike rnost Sanskrit dramas, Mudrd- 
rakshasa concerns itself with interests other than love. Though the 
sentiment of love, in the ordinary sense, is not represented in this 
drama, we do have here a fine portrayal of strong passion in the 
form of loyalty and patriotism. The di*ama presents a true and 
surprisingly living picture of an ancient Indian court—with all its 
political suspicions and intrigues, and the play and counter-play of 
its emissaries, retainers, and couriers. Though not conforming to the 
conventional model, the Mudrarakshasa must, all the same, be 
regarded as a great play in its own way. 

The second drama by Visakhadatta, namely, Dem-Chandra-gup- 
tam^'^ has already been discussed in connection with Rama-gupta 
(pp. 46 ff.). The Abhisdrikd-mnchhitaka, another play of tlie same 


The chronological order of the three dramatists, as indicated by literary tradition, 
would therefore be; Bhasa; Saumila (or Sudraka): Kalidasa. Besides literary tradi¬ 
tion, the circumstantial evidence in connection with the date of the Mfichchhakatika 
comprises the astrological references in the sixth act of the play, the Pr^rit dialects, 
the political background, the legal procedure represented in the ninth act, the tradi¬ 
tionally indicated proximity of Sudraka and Vikramaditya, the reference to rudro raja 
(VIII, 34), etc. 

36 Cf. anyadiva safhvidhanakam variate; navamiva saHwidhanakam (Act I). 

37 JA, cc III, 201 ff. 
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author based on the love-stories of Udayana, is also known only from 
citations. But, as in epic and lyrical poetry, so too in drama, Kalidasa 
most be said to represent the high watermark of India’s creative 
genius. Among Kalidasa’s three plays, the Mdlavikagnimitra, based 
on the conventional theme of love between the Suiiga king Agni- 
mitra and Malavika, is clearly an immature production. 

The VikramorvaMya shows a great advance in Kalidasa’s poetic 
and dramatic art. The drama depicts, in five acts, the romantic story 
of the love of a mortal for a nymph. Just a casual hint from a Vedic 
hymn was enough for Kalidasa’s imaginative power to weave an en¬ 
tire dramatic plot round it. In the portrayal of Pumravas’s ardent but 
hopeless distraction caused by Urvasl’s disappearance, and his mad 
search for his beloved, the poet has reached a lyrical height unknown 
to the conventional erotic plays in Sanskrit. 

The theme of love reaches its highest consummation in Kalid^a’s 
third play, the Abhijndna-Sakuntald, From love, which is depicted, 
in the Mdlavikd^nimitra, as a flippant and sensuous passion, and, in 
the Vikramorvastija, as an ardent and lyrical—and therefore explo¬ 
sive—emotion ending in distraction, Kalidasa now turns to love as 
a whole psychological experience—starting as a heedless, headlong 
and instinctive attraction between two youthful persons, then under¬ 
going a process of purification through suffering and tribulations of 
the two souls and culminating into an abiding spiritual sentiment. In 
the Sakuntald, Kalidasa treats of love as a factor in the scheme of 
larger life and not merely as an isolated individual passion. But it is 
not only this philosophy of love which makes this drama a master¬ 
piece. It is impossible not to recognize the'great dramatic genius of 
Kalidasa in the regular development of the plot, the just proportions 
of the cast, the happy choice of the incidents, the majesty and charm 
of the stage-effects, in his rich imagery and fine appreciation of nature, 
his grace, his elegance, and, above all, his noble rhythm. 

Another notable dramatist in the Gupta is Visdkhadatta. In the 
prologue of the Mudrdrdkshasa, we are told that the drama was writ¬ 
ten by Visakhadatta, the son of Mahdrdja Bhaskaradatta and the 
grandson of Sdmanta Vatesvaradatta. From the bharatavdkya of the 
same drama we know that Visakhadatta was a contemporary of a 
king Chandra-guptaSS. Some scholar take this king to be Chandra- 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty,39 but others place him much later 
in the sixth or seventh century a.d. 

38 There are several, readings of the name, but on the basis of a critical study 
of a number of manuscsripts of the play, Hillebrandt (Mudrarak^asa ■. Breslau 1912) 
has confirmed the correctness of the reading: candragupta}}. 

39 It is suggested (Mudrarak^eaa or The Signet Ring : edited by R. S, Pandit, 
New Book Cbmpany, Bombay, 1W4) that Vllikhadatta belonged to the Datta famfiy, 
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It will thus be seen that, among the dramatists of the Gupta period, 
we have representatives both of the romantic and realistic schools 
of drama. In Kalidasa’s dramas, imagination dominates over sense pf 
fact and reason, while, in the Mrichchhakatika and the plays of 
Visakliadatta, sense of fact dominates over reason and imagination. 
Drama, they say, is essentially a literature of the people and for 
people. With the solitary exception of the Mrichchhakatika, however, 
the dramas of the Gupta period arc distinctly dramas of kings and 
court life. 

The royal courts in the Gupta period afforded the most favourable 
conditions lor the production of such literature. For Gupta monarchs, 
as mentioned above, were not only patrons of learning anej art, but 
were themselves learned men and artists. The background for the 
exuberant growth of the epic, lyrical and dramatic literature under 
the Guptas must have been already prepared by the treatises on 
Kdmasastra, alainkdra^dslra and ndiijasdstra, whose prior existence 
may be reasonably presumed. But far more significant than all these 
was the revival and the glorification of the Brahmanic ideal, so en¬ 
ergetically sponsored by the Guptas. One of the salient features of 
this cultural movement was what may be fittingly called the apotheosis 
of the Sanskrit language. There can be no doubt that in the Gupta 
period, Sanskrit was generally .spoken and undei,stood, not only by 
the cultured people, but also by the populace.40 The evidence of 
the popular epics and tire Puranas, of Sanskrit dramas, and of the 
many inscriptions and grants,41 which were essentially intended for 
the common people, would amply support the foregoing assumption. 
Sanskrit had already assumed a fixed and unalterable form—a cir¬ 
cumstance which distinctly favoured its being used and understood, 
without much difficulty, in different parts of India. The Prakrits, on 
the other hand, varied according to local conditions and could there¬ 
fore be used only as local dialects. Sanskrit thus became the real 
national language and even the Bauddhas and the Jainas had to adopt 
it as the most suitable vehicle for their religious and philosophical 
discourses. This undoubtedly gave the great impetus to Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage and literature which we find in the Gupta Age. 


who were Samantas, but who rose to the position of mahar5jas in the very next 
generation. The marriage of a lady from this family, namely, ijattadevl, with Samu- 
dra-gupta is presumed to have been the cause of this sudden rise in the position 
of the family. Visakhadatta was accordingly not only a contemporary but also a 
n'tear relative of Chandra-gupta II. 

40 iTie Kdvuarmrmthsd also indicates that kings like Sahasahka of Ujjain had 
insisted that Sanskrit alone should be employed in their courts and households. 

41 We hardly come across any copperplates or lithic inscriptions in Praltfit belong¬ 
ing to a period posterior to the fourth century a.d. 
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But the peculiar conditions and environments of the -Gupta Age 
had also some bad effect on the hterature produced during that period. 
Under the influence of the royal courts, Sanskrit poetry tended to 
become more and more aristocratic in character. It reflected the graces 
as well as the artificialities of court-life. Being overburdened with the 
many conventions, Sanskrit literature of the period grew more or less 
like a hot-house plant losing much of its natural vitality. Sentimentality 
came to be mistaken for genuine sentiment, fancy for real passion 
and ingenuity for true human feelings. Generally speaking, it attempt¬ 
ed to cater to the tastes of the higher and refined cuisses of the 
society only, and so remained to that extent isolated from the life 
of the common people. A comparison of the popular epics with the 
epic kdvtjas of the classical period would make this point abundantly 
clear. The classical poets were unmistakably inclined to become more 
pedantic than popular, and their appeal was always subtle and round¬ 
about rather than simple and direct. 

(c) Ethical and Didactic Literature-. Even the so-called ethico- 
didactic literatm-e of that period can hardly be regarded as primarily 
the literature of the people and for the peoj^le. The famous Tantrd- 
khydtjikd, for instance, which is essentially of the nature of a story¬ 
book, must have been originally composed with a view to imparting 
to young princes instruction in political science and practical con- 
duct.42 The kathdmukha (introduction) of that work leaves no doubt 
in this regard. The Tantrdkhtjdtjikd, popularly known as the Pahea- 
tantra, has indeed had a long and eventful history.43 There is no 
doubt that its original text, which must have been made up of a large 
number of independent and unconnected stories, has undergone 
considerable modifications in the course of its transmission. And it is 
through such frequent modifications that the oiiginal work on the 
nitisdstra and the arthasdstra was gradually transfonned into a stoi-y- 
book meant for the instruction and edification of the young in general. 
The original text of the Tantrdkhtjdijikd is of course, not extant, 
tliough it is possible for us to form some idea about it from the five 
oldest vereions of the work which are available. These versions are: 
(1) the Tantrdkhydyikd which is available from Kashmir in an old 
and,a new recension; (2) the text from which a Pehlevi translation 
was prepared circa a.d. 570; (3) a portion out of the Pahehatantra 
which was inserted in the Brihatkathd of Gunadhya, and which is now 
to be found, in a modified form, in the Brihatkathdmahjari of Kshe- 

42 The Tantrdkhydyika would therefore fall under the category of narrative poetry 
as well as ethico-didactic poetry. 

43 Th. Benfey, Paficatantra, Leipzig, 1859; J. Hertel, Oher Das Tantrdkhydyika, 
Leipzig, 1904; Tantrdkhydyika, Berlin, 1909; Das Pancatantra, Berlin, 1914; F. Edger- 
ton, Pancatantra Reconstructed, 1924. 
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mendra and the Kathdsaritsagara of Somadeva; (4) a text, which may 
very well be called a children’s edition of tlie Panchatantra and is 
specially current in South India;44 and (5) a Nepalese text in verse, 
which is closer to the South Indian version than to any other. It has 
been shown by Hertel,45 on the basis of textual criticism, that all 
these versions can be traced back to a common ancestor.46 lii the 
introduction of the Tantrakhtfdyikd, as well as in all the versions of 
the Panchatantra, Vishnusarma is mentioned as the author of the 
work.47 

The Tantrdkhydyikd consists of five books out of which, broadly 
speaking, the first three contain instruction in politics, while the last 
two, which give the impression of having remained incomplete, con¬ 
tain general teachings regarding worldly wisdom. So far as its lan¬ 
guage and style are concerned, the Tantrdkhaydyikd must be said to 
belong to the Sanskrit kdvya-ty^e. Its prose is often characterized by 
long compounds, and its verses exhibit several classical alamkdras. 
Elegant prose, interspersed with gnomic stanzas, and a complex ‘box 
within a box’ style of story-telling are the two characteristics which 
the Tantrdkhydyikd has in common with the artistic narrative litera¬ 
ture in classical Sanskrit. 

The date of the composition of tlie Tantrdkhydyikd is not known, 
but it had become, already in the sixth century a.d., a very popular 
work—so much so that, at the instance of Khasiu Anashirwan 
(a.d. 531-79), it was translated into Pehlevi. On the basis of the Pehlevi 
translation, were, soon after, prepared the Syrian and the Arabic 
translations of the work. It may, therefore, be reasonably assumed that 
the latest limit of the date of the Tantmkhydyikd must be a.d. 500.48 
As for the earliest limit, we have the evidence of the large number 
of quotations from the Kautilya Arthasdstra, which the Tantrdkhydyikd 

44 This must have got ready after the 7th century a.d. 

45 Op. cit. 

46 Whether this ur-text was called Tantrakhyayika or Pancatantra it is not possible 
to determine. 

47 Benfey (op. cit.) had surmised that the real author of the Tantrakhyayika was 
Capakya and that the name Vi 5 pu.sarma was a clever invention, which would remind 
the reader of Capakya’s other name, Vijnu-gupta. Hdrtel (op. cit.) also agrees with 
this view. Chronologically, however, Capakya Visnu-gupta’s authorship of the work 
is out of question. There is no difficulty in assuming that Vi^nusarma was actually 
the author, 

48 In his excellent introduction to his translation of the Pancatantra, Benfey (op. cit.) 
has traced, in a masterly manner, the history of a large number of stories and popular 
motifs, and has pointed out that irmst of them have originated in India. The story 
of the migration of these fiiry tales from India to the West is perhaps more absorbing 
than the tales themselves. Benfey has further clearly indicated how tremendously 
the Pancatantra has influenced the literatm-es of three continents. See %lso Wintwnitz, 
Geschichte der indischen IMeratur^ 295 ff. 
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contains. Consequently, Hertel assigns the original text of the work 
to the second century b.c. But we also frequently come across in the 
Tmtrdkhijdyikd certain later technical terms relating to the 
nitisdstra. It is, therefore, more probaBle that the original text became 
ready only after a.d. 250. The use of Sanskrit for such popular secular 
literature,49 the general kdvya style of the work, the use in it of the 
words, dindra and rupaka,^^ the fact that the Mahdbhdrata had 
already assumed traditional authority in the eyes of its author, and 
its essentially Brahmanic character would further point to the Tantrd- 
khydyikd being the production of the early Gupta period. 5t 

Mention may also be made in this connection of the three Patakas 
of Bhartrihari—the Sringdrasataka, the Nitisataka, and the Vairdgya- 
sataka. Literary tradition in India is unanimous on the point that the 
Patakas are the work of a single poet, and not anthologies. This tradi¬ 
tion is further confirmed by the remarkable imprint which the three 
Patakas bear of a unitary poetic personality. Unlike the Amarusataka^ 
the ^ringdrasataka contains general observations on love and woman. 
To this Pataka, dealing with sensuous life, the poet seems to have 
consciously added two more Satakas —one dealing with life of virtue 
and wisdom, and the other with life of renunciation. It has been held 
that Bhartrihari, the author of the Satakatrayt, was the same as 
Bhartrihari, the author of the Vdkyapadiya. The Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing, who visited India, recorded in a.d. 691 that Bhartrihari who 
was a true Buddhist and was renowned throughout India had died 
forty years before. It has therefore been assumed that Bhartrihari, 
the author of the Vdkyapadiya and the Satakatrayl, died about a.d. 
651. Plis literary activity may, therefore, be placed just after the end 
of the Gupta period.52 

49 It is not necessary to presuppose the existence of any prakrit fable-literature 
as the precursor of this type of literature. The history of Sanskrit narrative literature 
shows that it is an independent creation. 

50 The use of the word dindra shows that the work belongs to a period posterior 
to the second century a.d. The word rupaka, in the sense of a coin, was first used 
by Aryabhata, that is, in the Gupta period. 

51 Perhaps to the Gupta period also belongs the original of the VetdlapancarMv- 
Satikd. There is a tradition that Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, was an adept in 
some kind of witchcraft. This may have given rise to the association of Vetala and 
Vikrama (Vikramasena or Trivikramasena). 

52 It would be highly Interesting to see if it is possible to correlate the general 
conditions in the age of the Guptas with the three moods—perhaps successive— 
expressed by Bhartrihari in his S'atakas. In recent time, the personality and the Satakas 
of Bhartrihari are critically studied by D. D. Kosambi (see his edition of the 
Satdkatra^a published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1947; also see his 
article ‘The quality of Renunciation in Bhartrihari’s poetry’, BV\ some extant versions 
of Bhaitrihari’s Satakas, JBBRAS, XXI, 1945, pp. 17-32; On the authorship of the 
Satakatrayi, JORM, December 1945, pp. 64-77). According to Kosambi, the gramma- 
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6. Philosophical Literature 

Reference has been made above to the Sutras of the six Brahmanical 
systems of Philosophy (Vol. II, p, 659). The period dealt with in this 
volume witnessed the development of the polemical portions of these 
Sutras and a vast literature for exposition of the leading ideas con¬ 
tained in the nuclear Sutras, and the defence of each of these against 
attacks by the other systems or heterodox sects like Buddhists and 
Jainas. 

The Saihkhva system of philosophy, once widely prevalent, now 
lost ground, its theism being absorbed by the epics, and its categories 
of Priila'iti, Pumsha and Gunns being taken over by Vedanta. Its 
tenets were succinctly set forth by tsvarakrishna in his Samkhua- 
karikd. said to contain the essence of an earliei- work Shashth if antra, 
nrobablv bv Varshaganya, which dealt with the subiect under sivtv 
heads and contained many parables and dialectics against other 
schools. Vindhvavasin (c. a.d. 300') came after Varshaganva, and was 
successful in controversy against Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasii- 
bandhii.'^'^ Tsvarakrishna was Vindhvavasin’s pupil. His Sdmkhua- 
kdrikd, also called Siivarnn-sootafi, was refuted bv Vasnbandhii in 
his Paramdrtha-savfafi. The iflentification of Vindhwivasin and 
Tsvarakrishna proposed bv Keith^^ is imnrobable and the former is 
known to have had the nersonal name Rudrita Isv^arakrishna’s work 
is referred to bv the Tainas as Knnaka-savtafi: it was taken bv the 
Buddhist monk Paramartha to China in a.d. 546. and there translated 
along with a gloss into Chinese between 557 and 568.56 

Madhava was an important Samkhva wn’ter who flonrisheft before 
Kurriarila and held some striking views. He is referred to by Umveka 

rian Bhartrihari, who was the author of the Vahjapadiija, cannot he identified with 
the author of the Satalcatraijt. Rejrarding the qtiestion of the Sffta^atraiji being an 
anthology, Kosamhi suggests, on the basis of a text-critical study of the work, that 
‘though the work cotdd not originally have been a Satakatrayi, there is some sort 
of a common source for all the extant MSS., so that at best one can say that the 
anthology is of stanzas ascribed to Bhartrihari, tlpough the compendium was probably 
made long after the author’s death’. Fie further points out that ‘a certain type of 
stanzas had been associated with the name of Bhartrihari from the earliest times 
(not later than the 3rd century a.d.), and these attracted others by similitude which 
rounded out the work'. In that case, the nucleus of the Satakatraiji may be said to 
belong to a period immediately preceding the Gupta Age. Tlie Satakatrayi as such, 
however, may have Ijcen a product of the Gupta period. 

53 B. Bhattacharya, Tattvmalh^ha, GOS, XXX, Intr,, pp. xi-xiv; JUl, Vol. I. 

54 HASL, 488, 

55 Kamala^Ita’s PaHjika on Santarakshita’s Tattvwsofhgraha; 22. 

56 Fr. Tr. by Takakusu, BEFEO, IV, 978; Eng. Tr. by S. S. Sastri, Madras Univ.; 
Skt. restoration by Ayyaswami Sastri Suvarna-saptati-Sdstra; n. Venk. Or^Inst,, Tiru- 
pati, 1944. 
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in his commentary on Kiimarila’s Slokavarttika^^ as holding that sacri¬ 
fices were adkarma as they involved hirhsd. A later writer Karnaka- 
gomin condemned Madhava as Samkhya-nasaka.58 Madhava seems 
to have been earlier than Dihnaga.59 The polyhistor Vachaspati Misra 
(a.d. 841) wrote his erudite Samkhija-tattva-Kaiimudi on Isvara- 
krishna’s Kdrikas; he mentions another Samkhya text of the period, 
the Rajavarttika. 

As an allied system. Yoga shared the same fate as Saihkhva. Its 
practical discipline was adopted by all schools, orthodox as well as 
heterodox, but it had little influence on the metaplwsical side. The 
hhd-shya on the sutras of Patanjali attributed to Vyasa may belong 
to this period as it refutes the Vifnanavada of Buddhists at some 
length. Vachaspati contributed to this sy.stem also his scholarly gloss 
Tattva-visaradi in which he traces many of the citations in the 
Bhushva to Panchasikha, 

The realistic and pluralistic philosophers of the Nyaya and Vaiso- 
shika schools, adherents of Saiva sects bv religion, bore the bnint of 
the fight with Buddhism in this age, and were desienated bv their 
adversaries as Pa.hipatas, Saivas and Yaugas. Brahminical and 
Buddhist scholars, and later the Jainas as well, jointly built up the 
edifice of Indian logic as eonc^omitant of their endlc\ss debates. 
Buddhist logic from Vasubandhu onwards is now seen to be deri\’ed 
from Prasastapada whose ex|;)Osition of the Vaiseshika in the Pnddrtha- 
dharma-sam^raha was so important as to supersede the hhdshua of 
the school and take its place. As Vasubandhu refutes Prasastapada in 
his Biiddha-s^otrn-safitra, we must hold that Dihnaga borrowed from 
the Vai.se.shika writer in his Pramdna-samiichchaijn. In Nyaya, the 
hhashtja of Vatsyayana on Gautama’s sfitras presupposes previous 
commentaries. Opinion is divided on the chronology of Prasastapada 
and Vatsvavana; Bodas puts them in the order just given while Keith 
and Randle rever.se it on the (ground that Vatsvavana’s logic is less 
evolved than that of Prasastapada. AS Vasubandhu (c. a.d, 350) criti¬ 
cizes the Nydtfa-SHtras and Vatsvayana does not reply to him, we 
have to place Vatsyayana about a.d. 300. He criticizes the Buddlii.sl 
tenets of morrientariness and idealism and the views of Nagaiyma 
in particular. Vatsyayana was criticized by Vasubandhu’s pupil 
Dihnaga. 

A Vai.seshika work preserved in Chinese is the Dasapadartho-smtra 

57 Madras edn., p. 112, w. 249-52. 

58 This and not Samkhya-nayaka as it appears in Umveka’.s printed text is the 
correct form of the attribute, see Karznakagomin on Pram^a-Varttika of Dharma- 
kTrti, SORS., edn., 595. 

59 See next page. 
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of Chandra-mati or Mati-chandra based on Pra^astapada; this work 
was composed about the middle of the sixth century, ^as translated 
into Chinese by Hiuan Tsang in 648, and evoked no fewer than ten 
Japanese commentaries. It does not deal with God or means of 
deliverance, and adds four categories to the six of old Vaiseshika— 
sakti and asakti, sdmdmja-visesha and abhava. 

7. Technical and Scientific Literature 

(a) Grammar and Lexicography : The science of larrguage has had 
a tremendous fascination for Indians ever since early times. Monu¬ 
mental works on grammar, of a very fundamental character, like those 
of Panini and Patanjali, had already been produced. Further work 
in this field had, therefore, necessarily to be in the direction of abridge¬ 
ment, simplification, and elucidation. Among the grammatical works 
produced in the age of the Guptas, the earliest, perhaps, is the 
Kdtantra of Sarva-varman, This elementary grammar which is certainly 
a more simplified text-book than Panini’s work, seems to have been 
written on the eve of the foundation of the Gupta Empire, Though 
Sarva-varman is not altogether independent of Panini, he claims to 
have inaugurated, through his work, a new system of grammar. In 
the field of linguistics, as in several other fields, the name of Vararuchi 
is definitely one to conjure with. He is reputed to have been the 
author of the Vdrttika on Panini’s Sutras, of the Prdkritaprakasa, 
which is a work on Prakrit grammar, of the Vararuchisamgraha, which 
is a collection of twenty-five kdrikds briefly dealing vifith the formation 
of words, compounds, verbs, etc., and of the Lingavihshavidhi, 
which is a work partly lexicographical and partly grammatical in 
character. According to a popular literary tradition, Vararuchi was one 
of the nine jewels which adorned the court of Vikramaditya, The 
historicitv of this tradition is, however, highly questionable. It has 
to be confessed that, in the history of Sanskrit literature, Vararuchi’s 
personality has unfortunately remained, till now, an unsolved mystery. 

The Buddhists and Jainas tried to simplify the Pahinian system in 
different ways. One of the earliest efforts in this direction was the 
Chandravydkarana, by Chandragomin, which had been very popular 
in the Buddhist provinces, like Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet, and which 
had even reached Ceylon. According to the evidence from the Chinese 
sources, produced by Peri, Chandragomin must be supposed to have 
lived at the beginning or in the first half of the seventh century a.d. 
The facts that his grammar was used by the KdMkd and that he was 
complimented by Bhartnhari (circa, a.d. ^)0-50) as having been the 
true reviver of the study of the Mahdhhdshya, would, however, indi¬ 
cate that Chandragomin must have lived in the last decades of the 
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sixth century a.d. Though essentially dependent on PSnini and Patafi- 
jali, Chandragomin has made some original contributions to Sanskrit 
grammar, and has introduced, in his grammar, his own terminolc^, 
which is distinct from that of Panini. Liebich has proved that Chandra¬ 
gomin himself wrote the ChandravritH, which is a commentary on 
his own Vyakararuimtras. 

The name of Bhart^ari has already been mentioned in another 
context. According to I-tsing he lived in the first half of the seventh 
century a.d, but his true date may go back to fifth century. He 
is reputed to have written a commentary on the Mdhdhhdshya oi 
Patanjali, only a few fragments of which are now available. His other 
work, the Vdki/apadiya, which is available in its entirety, is divided 
into three books, and is therefore also known as the Trikandi. The 
first book deals with the philosophy of language in general, the second 
witli ‘sentence’ and the third with ‘word’. To about the same time 
belongs also the KaMka-vritti of Jayaditya and Vamana.60 According 
to I-tsing, Jayaditya died not later than a.d. 661-62. The Chinese 
pilgrim reports that students, in those days, commenced their study 
of this excellent commentary on Panini^ sutras at the age of fifteen, 
and had to continue it for a period of five years in order to be able 
to secure a thorough grasp of the subj^. He further reports that the 
Chinese pilgrims who desired to make a trip to India made their first 
acquaintance with Sanskrit through the KdUkd. The Lingdnusdsana 
of Harshadeva, which is a grammatical-cum-lexicographical work, is 
also generally ascribed to the middle of the seventh century a.d. 

The most famous lexicogi'aphical work in Sanskrit is the Ndnialihgd- 
ntisdsana of Amarasimha—better known as the Amarakosa. What 
Panini’s sutras are to grammatical literature, the Amarakosa is to 
lexicogi-aphical literature. Amarasimha was a Mahayana Buddhist, but 
his kom is in no special way influenced by his religious proclivity. 
According to the well-knowm—^but historically unreliable—literaiy 
tradition, Amarasimha was one of the nine jewels of Vikramaditva’s 
court. Bhandarkar has suggested that, since Amarasimha was a Malia- 
yana Buddhist, he cannot be placed later than the sixth century a.d.®! 
Whatever might have been the exact date of this famous lexicographer, 
there is no doubt that the Aimrakoh is the oldest among the extant 
Sanskrit lexicons. It is a lexicon of synonyms, and is divided into three 
books—each book containing synonyms relating to certain specific 
categories. A similar method of division and arrangement is followed 
also in later dictionaries of synonyms. 

00 Most probably Jayiditya is the author of the first five hooks of the KaMka, while 
Vamana. who cannot be idCTtified with the rhetorician Vaniana, wrote the last three. 

61 B. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism ... etc., 45. 
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(b) Mathematics: In ancient India, mathematics and astronomy 
originated and developed primarily as auxiliaries of tlie Vedic ritual. 
From the times of the Veddnga-Jijotisha and the Kalpasutras up to the 
enlightened age of tlie Guptas, there has been practically a gap in 
mathematical and astronomical literature. The Bakshal! manuscript02 
and the Puranic portions dealing with these branches of learning v?ould, 
however, seem to indicate that the tradition of the knowledge and 
practice of these sciences had not been seriously intermpted during 
the intervening period, Varahamihira, who wrote in the middle of the 
•sixth century a.d., has utilized, in his Panchasiddhantika, five earlier 
important astronomical texts, and has mentioned the names of a 
number of his f)redecessors, presumably ranging between the second 
century n.c. and the fourth century a.d. This fact also confirms the 
assumption regarding the continuity of this study. In ancient India, 
mathematics has always been treated as a handmaid to astronomy. But 
Aryabhata w^as the first writer to deal with it more or less as an 
independent science. As a matter of fact, that scholar must be said 
to have been the real pioneer of the revival of mathematical science 
in India. According to his owm testimony, Aryabhata wi'ote his work, 
the Artjabhatlya in Kusumapura (that is, Pataliputra) ii1 the year 3600 
of the Kaliyuga, when he himself was 23 years old. This means that 
he was born in Xd. 476 and wrote in a.d. 499.63 The Artjahhatiya is 
divided into four parts, out of which the last three are sometimes 
crroneouslv regarded as forming an independent work under the name 
Ari/dshfasaia. The first part, called the Dasagitikdsidra, which, as a 
matter of fact, consists of 13 stanzas in the drifd metre, describes the 
numerical notation, whicli is special to Aryabhata. He had invented 
an alphabetic svstem of notation, which he has used for enumerating 
the numerical data of his descriptive astronoiny.64 When later on, ‘the 
idea of place-value was developed, the denominations (number-names) 
were used -to denote the places which unite w^ould occupv in order 
to represent them in writing a number on the decimal scale. According 


62 This manuscript was cliscovci’ccl in 18fiO near Rakshall in the Mardan ti'h.sil, 
Peshawar district. It is written in the Sarada script on leaves of birch bark and 
consists of 70 leaves. L. V. Gnrjar (Anrienf Indian Mathematics and Vedha, Bombay, 
1947) suggests that the present manuscript is clearly a copy of .some old manuscript, 
the text in which must have been composed between the 2nd century b.c. and 2nd 
century ad. The copy now available seems to have been made in alioijt 8th centuryA”.n. 

63 There are two Aryabhatas well-known, in the field of mathematics and astro¬ 
nomy. We are here concerned with Aryabhata v/ho wrote the Aryabhottya, apd who 
may be conveniently called Arj'abhata I. Aiyabbafa II, who lived at a later date, 
wrote the Arya^SiddhSnta. 

64 The rule is given in the Dafa^tikdst'dra as follows: vargdk^tt^i varg^ 
vargatsarclni kdt nmau ycd} khadrinavdke sfom' nava vargS varg^ nai'antyatargd vu. 
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to Aiyabhata the denominations are the names of "places”. He says 
Eka, dasa, sata, sahasra, ayuta, niyuta, pratjuta, koti, arbuda, and 
vrinda are respectively from place to place, each ten times the pre- 
ceding/es This must indeed be regarded as an outstanding landmark 
in the development of Indian mathernatics. The second part of tibe 
Aryabhatlya, called the Ganita-pada, consists of 33 stanzas, and is the 
only pait which really represents Aryabhata’s contribution to mathe¬ 
matical science. The third part Kalakriyd (25 stanzas) contains calcu¬ 
lations relating to time, and the* last, called the Golapdda, deals, in 
50 stanzas, with spherics. The Ganita-pdda in the Aryabhatiya is a 
monument of compactness as well as elegance of composition. Arya¬ 
bhata has given all his results in the form of finished formulas. As 
regards geometiy, Aryabhata considers, among other topics, the area 
of a triangle, the theorem on similarity of triangles, the area 
of a circle, and the theorem relating to rectangles contained by the 
segments of chords of a circle. The value of tt given by him is correct 
to four places of decimals (3.1416). In algebra and ai'ithmetic, he has 
given the mle of three, which is a definite improvement over the 
Bakshali rule, and a rule for solving examples concerning interest. He 
has also enunciated the method of invei-sion and has stated a formula 
giving the sum of an arithmetical progression and its middle term, a 
formula for the solution of simple indeterminate equations, a formula 
giving the value of the number of tenns when the sum of the series, 
the first term and the common difference are given, and a formula for 
the sum of the squares and the cubes of natural numbers.66 

(c) Astronomy : As in mathematics, so too in astronomv, Aryabhata 
was an outstanding figure of the Gupta Age. Through his work, he 
has presented, in a compact fonn, the astronomical system which had 
already been developed in the Siddhantas. Though he has evidently 
made an attempt to improve certain features of the Siddhantas, he 
cannot, on the whole, be credited with having made any significant 
advance over the Surya-Siddhanta. His most original contribution, 
however, is his definite assertion that the earth rotates round its axis. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that two of his immediate 
successors, Varahamihira and Brahma-gupta, have stoutly opposed this 
assertion. As for Aiyabhafa’s other achievements in the field of astro¬ 
nomy, it may be mentioned that he was the first to utilize sine func¬ 
tions in astronomy; that he discovered an accurate formula to measure 
the increase or decrease in the duration of two consecutive days; that 
he enunciated his own epicyclic theory to explain the variations in 
planetary motions; that he stated accurately the angular diameter of 

65 AryabJuifiya, II, 2. Cf. Datta and Sihgji, History of Hiruiu Mathetmtics; pail I, 
Lahore, 1935, 12-13.- 

60 Cf. Gurjar, op. cit., 79-90; cf., 91-99. 
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the earth’s shadow at the moon’s orbit, and gave a method of finding 
the duration of an eclipse; and that he made a more correct calcula¬ 
tion, than before, of the length of a year. 

One of the most significant features of the astronomical works pro¬ 
duced in the so-called scientific? period is the obvious acquaintance of 
their writers with Greek astronomy. This fact becomes all the rrtbre 
clear from the work of Varahamihira, who was another outstanding 
astronomer in the age of tlie Guptas. The time calculations in Var^a- 
mihira’s Panchasiddhantikd begin from a.d. 505, There has been a 
frequently mentioned tradition that Varahamihira died in a.d. 587. It 
is, therefore, assumed by Kem that a.d. 505 was the date of Varaha- 
mihira’s birth.67 The tradition about the date of Var^amiliira’s death 
is, however, not reliable. Moreover, the Panchasiddhantikd is a work 
of the nature of a Karana,^^ and, usually, the time-calculations in a 
Karana-grantha are made from the date in which it is written. It is, 
therefore, more likely that a.d. 505 was the year in which Varaha¬ 
mihira wrote his Pafichasiddhdntikd. It is needless to add that the 
other literary tradition, namely, that Varahamihira was one of the nine 
jewels in the court of Vikramaditya is nothing better than a fiction. In 
the Pafichasiddhdntikd, Varahamihira reproduces, in the Karam-iorm, 
the astronomical teachings of the five Siddhantas, which were consi¬ 
dered in his time the most authoritative works oh astronomy. These 
five Siddhdntas are, in their probable chronological order, the 
Paitdmaha-Siddhdnfa, the VdMshtna-Siddhdnta, the Paulisa-Siddhanta, 
the Romaka-Siddhanta and the Sunja-Siddhanta. Out of these, the 
Paiidmaha evidently belongs to the pre-scientific period, while the 
remaining four belong to the early Gupta period. The Vdsishtha 
(circa a.d. 300) shows a definite advance in its knowledge about the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. It also introduces rdsis in the 
place of nakshatras, and the conception of lagna. The name^ of the 
Paulisa-Siddhanta (circa a.d. 380) which enunciates a rule for calcu¬ 
lating lunar and solar eclipses, and which also gives a table of sines 
and two trigonometrical niles, would remind one of Paulus Alexan- 
drinus. But, since the latter is known to be the author only of an 
astrological hand-book, Thibaut is of the opinion that there cannot have 
been any connection between him and the Paulisa-Siddhanta Both 
in name and contents, the Romaka-Siddhanta (circa a.d. 400) clearly 
betrays Western influence. This may have been possible on account of 
the active contact between the Roman empire and the Gupta empire. 


67 Kem, Brihatsarlihita, Preface, 2 ff. 

68 There are four kinds of scientific astronomical works: (1) Siddhantm, (2) Karpr^as, 
(3) astronomical tables, and (4) commentaries. 

69 G, Thibaut, Astronomie, AstrologLe und Mathemaiik (GnjndriSs, Ilf, 9), Strass- 
burg, 1899. 
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Hie Surya-Skldhdnta (circa a.d. 400) represents the standard type of 
Siddhanta work. It is also the most important and complete astror 
nomical work of the period, and consists of fourteen diapters in 
verse. Alberuni mentions Lata as its author. According to its open¬ 
ing stanzas, however, Surya revealed this Siddjmnta to Asura Maya 
in the city of Bomaka. Herein we may see the evidence, of Qreek 
astronomy having served as the basis of the Surya-Siddhanta. At the 
same time, the peculiarly Indian character of its teachings is indi¬ 
cated by its acceptance of the idea of kalpa and mahdyuga, and of 
the mount Meru lying at the North pole. It is difficult to determine 
accurately, on the basis^ of the available evidence, tlie authorship, the 
dates, and the nature of the original texts oPthese Siddhdntas, Great 
credit is, therefore, certainly due to Varaliamihira for having pre¬ 
served their essential teachings in his Panchasiddhdntikd. 

(d) Astrology : In India, astronomy and astrology normally go 
hand in hand. Ever since very ancient times, astrologers have played 
not an insignificant part in the various departments of individual 
and communal life of the Indian people. It would not, tlierefore, be 
too much to presume that works on astrology must have been pro¬ 
duced in Inma since very early times. Unfortunately, most of the 
older literature on the subject is now lost to us. However, whatever 
information we possess regarding the early astrological texts, their 
authors, and their contents, we owe it all, again, to Varffiiamihira. 
As in astronomy, so too in astrology, Varaliamihira has, in his en¬ 
cyclopaedic work, preserved quite a considerable amount of the 
ancient knowledge on the subject. His Brihatsarhhitd, besides being 
the most important text-book on natural astrology, is a veritable 
conipendiiun of ancient Indian learning and sciences. 'Varahamihira 
refers to many predecessors and their writings; but only one astro¬ 
logical work belonging to the earlier times, namely^ the Vriddhc’ . 
Ckirga-Samhitd, is available to us.70 Jyotihsdstra, according to Varaha- 
mihira, comprises three branches; the Tantra or astronomico-mathe- 
matical branch; the Hord, which concerns itself with horoscope, and 
the third, which deals with natural astrology.71 The last is perhaps 
the most important, for Varahamihira glorifies an astrologer in the 
following flattering term; ‘Like night without lamp and sky without 
the Sun, is a king without an astrologer. Just like a blind man he 

70 Though the Vriddha-G<irga~SaAthita does not belong to the Gupta period, one 
stanza from it may be here referred to with advantage, since it throws considerable 
light on the qiies^on of Greek in6uence on Indian astronomy and astrology. The 
puiport of the stanza is: The Greeks are indeed barbarians; but tlieir knowledge 
about heavenly bodies is vpry well-grounded. They therefore deseive to be 
respected like our own ancient seers. 

71 BrihotsoAihitd, I, 5. 
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flounders on his way.’72 Among Varahamihira’s other astrological' 
works may be mentioned the Brihadvivahapatalu and the Svalpa- 
vivdhapatala, .which principally deal with the favourable muhUrtas 
for marriage; the Yogaydtrd, which describes the auspicious portents 
for the expeditions of kings; and the Brihajjdtaka and the Laghuj^ 
taka, which concern themselves with the time of man’s birth and its 
influence on his future.73 Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
writings of Var^amihira, which include more or less basic texts on 
astronomy, astrology, and several other teclmical sciences, aie no 
less remarkable as poetic compositioiis. Varahamihira’s son, Prithu- 
yasas, also was an ardent student of astrology, and wrote, in about 
A.D. 600, a work called *Hordshatpanchdiika. 

(e) Medicine : The earliest more or less definitely datable Indian 
work on medicine belongs to the early Gupta period. In 1890, Lt. H. 
Bower discovered, in a Buddliist stupa in Kashgar, a group of ancient 
texts (now popularly known as the Bower manuscript), three out of 
seven from among which deal with medicine.74 it has been shown, 
on palaeographical grounds, that the Bower manuscript belongs to 
the second half of the fourth century a.d. Though, on account of the 
fact tliat the available tracts are obviously not complete, it is not 
possible to determine the name of their author (or authors), it seems 
almost certain, from the place of their find, that he was a Buddhist.75 
One of the three medical tracts concerns itself with the study of 
garlic, the use of which is said to cure various illnesses, and to assure 
a life of 100 years. It also deals with topics like digestion and eye- 
diseases and their cure, and gives a prescription for an elixir to 
seem'e a 1,000 years of life. Another tract contains formulas for the 

S iration of fourteen kinds of specifics for external and internal 
cation. The most ijnportant tract, however, is the second, which 
is* called the Ndvanltaka or the cream of the earlier texts on the sub¬ 
ject. In sixteen sections, the Ndvamtaka deals, among other things, 
with different kinds of powders, decoctions, oils, and elixirs, while 

72 Ibid., II, p. 9. 

73 This 'science is probably of Babylonian origin, and is adopted from the Greeks 
by other people. Jacobi believes that the Indians bonowed it about the middle of 
the 4th century a.d. Against this, however, there is the evidence of presumably earlier 
Indian works on the subject. 

74 A. F. Hoenile, The Bower Manuscript Facsimile leaves, Calcutta, 1893-1912 
(ASf—Vol. XXII). Texts 1 to -33 are medical; 4 and 5, called the Pdsahakevali, deal 
with abomancy; 6 and 7, called the Mahn-mdyun-vidyd-rajm, contain charms against 
snake-bite. 

75 Apart from the Atharvaveda hjTnns and allied literature, the ancient Buddhist 
literature also contains several indications regarding the antiquity of medicsH science 
and practice in Zadia. 
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a considerable portion of the tract is devoted to children’s diseases* 
These medical tracts, which are metrical and often employ the 
metres familiar to Sanskrit kavya, are written in popular Sanskrit, 
not seldom overladen with Prakritisms. The Ndcanitakci mentions 
several earlier authorities like Agnivesa, Bheda, Hmta, Jatukama, 
fcharapani and Parasara—all of them being pupils of Punarvasu 
Atreya. The only familiar name of a medical authority referred to 
in it is that of Susruta. 

(f) Chemistry, Metallurgy, Physics : Another science, which 
must have developed along with medicine is chemistry. Without 
adequate knowledge of chemistry, any advance in medical science 
would have been almost impossible. Unfortunately, no work On che¬ 
mistry, belonging to the Gupta period, has come down to us. Nagar- 
juna, the great Mahayana Buddhist philosopher, is reputed to have 
distinguished himself also in chemistry. As a matter of fact, he is 
believed to have been the real father of ‘scientific’ chemistry. It is, 
therefore, possible to assume that Nagm’juna had founded an inde¬ 
pendent school of chemistry, perhaps with its centre at Nagai-juni- 
konda, and tliat his pupils continued to develop that science through 
that agency. Though we have -no literary evidence to support this 
assumption, we do have the evidence of the actual application of 
that science. Besides medicine, chemistry must have substantially 
helped the development of metallurgy. Suffice it to point out, in this 
connection, that the Meharauli Iron Pillar will, for ever, remain a 
living monument to the progress in metallurgy achieved in the age 
of the Guptas. According to Dr. Murray Thomson, the Meharauli 
IrcMi Pillar, which is 23 feet and 8 inches in height and 16.4 inches 
in diameter at the base, and 12.5 inches in diameter at the top, is 
made of pure malleable iron of 7.66 specific gravity. Apart from its 
importance to the historian of ancient India, on account of the ab¬ 
sence of rust on ft, in spite of exposure to the open air for over 1,500 
years, tliis iron pillar has become an object of research by such 
eminent metallurgists as Sir Robert Hadfield.'^s it has been rightly 
said that, till very recent years, the production of such a pillar 
would have been an impossibility even in the largest foundiies erf the 
world. A reference must be made, in this connection, also to the 
colossal copper statue of the Buddha, found at Sultangunj, near 
Bhagalpur, which is about 7Ja feet in height and nearly one ton in 
weight. 

T^e art of the Gupta Age will be discussed in Chapter XXXI. The 
arts of sculpture and painting reached the highest dcgi’ee of dc\^eIop- 
ment during this age. 


76 Cf. Science and Culture, January 1947, 
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T. THE TAMIL LAND 

The end of the third century a.d. marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of the South. The Sahgam age draws to an end, 
and the Andhra-Satav^ana empire goes out of existence. The Cholas 
cease to exist as a political power in the Tamil country which comes 
to be divided between the Pallavas to the north of the Kaveri river 
and the Pandyas to its south. Till the beginning of the ninth century 
the only vestiges of the Cholas are found in the Telugu-Choda king¬ 
dom in the valley of the N. Pennar, and in stray literary and epigra- 
phical references to the Chola country. From the close of the Saiigam 
age the history of the Tamil country becomes very obscure until about 
the middle of the sixth century a.d. or a little later; no continuous 
history of the intervening period can be attempted in the present 
state of our knowledge. The story of the subsequent period is well 
attested by epigraphy and literature. 

The ^atav^ana empire reached the height of its prosperity under 
Gautarrilputra and his immediate successors. It attained its farthest 
expansion in tire south under Yajna-Sri towards the end of the second 
century a.d. How far south of the Krishna-Turigabhadra line the power 
of the Satavahanas extended cannot be definitely determined. Coins 
of Yajha-SrI have been found as far south as the Southern Penn^, but 
this does not necessarily imply that his empire extended so far. No 
Satav^ana inscriptions are known to have been found south of the 
Bellary district. On the other hand there is some evidence from Sahgam 
literature that some areas south of the Tungabhadra were ruled by 
chieftains who were not Tamils and who wctc not always at peace 
with them. On tire west coast the region round Mt. D’Ely, a little 
to the north of Cannanore, marks the northernmost limit of the Tamil 
country; its ruler was Nannan of Chera extraction whose land is called 
golden Kohkai^am.l Beyond it lay the Arya country, the Ariake of the 
Greek writers, and the Dandaranyairi, Eruihai of the modem Mysore 
country is definitely described as a Vaduga chieftain, and his land 


1 Noff, 391. 
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as the western country, Kuda-nadu.2 We shall see that the Sanglim 
tradition seems to distinguish Vadugas from the Telugus and Karna- 
takasy though we may not be quite sure of this as we hav6 only rela¬ 
tively late authorities to guide us. Pulli of V^hgadam (Tirupati) is 
Mother chieftain who is called the chieftain of Kalvar and whose 
speech is said to have abounded in longish sounds, a statement which 
recalls another description of Vadugar as the people of untutored 
drawling speech accompanied by fierce dogs 3 On the othei- hand 
Pulli’s neighbour to’ the east was a Tamil chieftain of Tiraiya origin 
who had his capital at Pavittiri,4 which has been identified with 
' Recldipalem in the Nellore district, a little to the north of the Pulicat 
lake. The Vadugas are said to have cmce formed the vanguard of the 
Mauryan army, and it is quite probable that under the Satavahanas 
they occupied the southern marches of the Deccani empire. We have 
sev'eral echoes in literature of conflict;s between Tamil chieftains and 
Vadugas, but the total absence of a reliable chronology renders these 
casual literary references practically valueless for purposes of histor)^ 

When the Sahgam age closes and the Satavahana empire disappears 
in the third centiiry, we find the Chutu-nagas, who had the Satakarni 
title and were apparently an offshoot of the Satavahana line, in occu¬ 
pation of the south-west region of the original empire of the Sata- 
v^anas, and the Pallavas in ^e south-east with Kanchipuram for their 
capital. Though at first the Pallavas seem to have ruled over the whole 
of the eastern coastal territory up to the Krishna river, they became 
known particularly as the rulers of Tondai-mandalam, the territoiy 
round Kanchipuram, which in later times consisted of twenty-four 
divisions, each with a fortress of its own. 

It may be useful to note at this point an ancient scheme of lin¬ 
guistic division of the Tamil country and its neighbourhood as it 
was understood by the Tamil grammarians. The nature of the divi¬ 
sion is hinted at briefly in the text of the Tolkdppiijam, the most 
ancient and complete treatise extant, but the details we owe to 
Nachchin^kkiniyar, a commentator of the late middle ages who 
doubtless reproduced the prevalent tradition of his time. The area 
of standard Tamil (Sen Tamil) lay between the rivers Vaigai in the 
south and Marudi; a streamlet in the Trichinopdly district (a little 
beyond Coleroon) in the north, the sea in the east and Karur in 
the west. Round tMs central block lay twelve other divisions, also 
reckoned as Tamil country, hut not of such cultivated speech as the 
SemTamil-nadu. They were; (1) Pongar (2) Oli (3) Ten-Pandi 

2 Ahtm, 115, and 253. 

3 rbid.. 61, 107 (Vadugar) and 896. 

4 Ibid., 840. 
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(4) Kuttam (5) Kudam (6) Pauli (7) Karka (8) Sit am (9) Puli (10) 
Malaiyaman (11) Aruva and (12) Aruva-Vadatalai. Similar regions 
beyond these are also noted by him though not by his predecessors, 
Ijampuranar and Senavaraiyar; these regions are also twelve in 
number, and obviously include some areas where Tamil was not 
spoken. They are: (1) Sihgalam (Ceylon) (2) Pajam Tivu (lit. bid 
island, a name of the Maldives) (3) Kollam (4) Kupam (5) Kohkanam 
(6) Tulu (7) Kudagu (8) Karunadam (9) Kudam (10) Vadiigu (11) Teiuh- 
gu and (12) Kalingam. It will be noticed that Kudam (west) occurs 
twice over in the lists besides Kudagu (Coorg). This may appear to 
detract from the authenticity ol the lists. We may have here one more 
instance of the common feature of unfamiliar geographical names 
being transformed out of recognition in repeated transcriptions by 
scribes. Nevertheless, it is of interest to note that Vadugu is counted as 
distinct from Karunadam and Teluhgu. Two Vaduga chieftains, 
Emmai and Pulli, have been mentioned above as occupants of the 
northern frontier of the Tamil countr)'. The Badagas of the Nilgiris 
may be taken to represent the last remnants of the Vadugas of old. 
The river Ayiri, said to water the gocxl country of Emmai,5 may be 
identified with the Hagari in Kadur and Chitaldurg districts of Mysore. 
Bana inscriptions of a later time speak of the Bana homeland as a 
12,000 district, forming the western part Vaduga-vali, the Vaduga- 
road, which is usually rendered into Sanskrit by the phrase Andhra- 
patha—an indication that the Vadugas were closelv related to the 
Andhras, if not identical with them. 

II. THE ORIGIN OF THE P ALL A V AS 

Who were the Pallavas? Many indications point to their being 
strangers to the Tamil country, unrelated to any of the three ancient 
lines of the Chera, Pandya, and Chola. Many nave treated the name 
Pallava as a variant of Pahlava, and held that like the Satraps of 
Ujjain they were a foreign line of mlers of ‘Scythian’ origin. With 
less justification others nave sought to connect them with Jaffna, 
identified with the island of Manipallavam mentioned in the Mani- 
mekalai. That poem mentions that Pilivalai, a naga princess, who 
had a son by a Chola prince, sent the child to its father on a merchant¬ 
man, which left Manipallavam but was wrecked before it reached its 
destination, and that the child was lost in <45e sea. But there is 
nathing to connect the child with the Pallavas, and Manipallavam 
cannot possibly be Jaffna so near the niainland of India> Nachfehi- 
narkkiniyar, however, records a later legend. A Chola prince from 


5 Ihid., 353. 
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Nagapattinam had a liaison with a ndga maiden (not named) in the 
netlier world; before his departure he told her lhat if she floated the 
child of their union on tiie waves of the sea with a twig of the 
tondai creeper as a maik of identity, and if the child reached the 
shore safe, he would give him a share of his kingdom. This was the 
origin of the family of To^daiyar who ruled over Tondaiiiad. Pallava 
is a Sanskiit word meaning tender shoots and leaves of a plant. And 
the official history .of the Pallavas, as recorded in a relatively late 
Sanskiit inscription from Amaravati, ti'aces the line to an eponymous 
ancestor Pallava, child of a union between the apsaran MadanI and 
the Brahmana warrior Asvatthaman, fifth in descent from sage Bha- 
radvaja, the son of Bralima.£> The inscription says that Asvatthaman 
gave the name Pallava to the prince, because his mother laid him 
on a litter of sprouts. It is an impossible task to get behind so many 
layers of legend and discover the true origin of the Pallavas. All 
their early charters are in Prakrit, and obviously they were not Tamils 
in origin, though they were ready enough to adopt local traditions 
to make themselves the more acceptable to the people that came 
under their sway. There is much in favour of the thesis that the 
Pallavas rose into prominence in the service of the Satavffiianas in 
the south-eastern division of their empire, and attained independence 
when that power declined. This view, which till recently was no 
more than an intelfigent guess, seems to gain support from a Prakrit 
Bridiml inscription recently discovered in the Palnad taluk 
of the Guntur district. In spite of its mutilated condition, 
it clearly mentions Siliavamma of tire Palava dynasty and 
Bharadaya gotta; it also mentions a devakuh to wnich a 
gift seems to have been made. This is the earliest Pallava 
inscription so far known. The name Palava is intermediate in form 
between the original Pahlava and Pallava of the Hirahadagalli plates 
of Sivaskandavarma. And as Sihavamma bears no titles of indepen¬ 
dence like Dhamrmmahdrdjddhiraja, it seems possible that he was 
still a subordinate ruler of the Ikshvakus, though it must be noted 
that he speaks of his own kingdom (appano vejayike)^ Stress has 
been laid recently on one factor pointing to a foreign extraction for 
the Pallavas. In the Vaiku^tha-perumal temple at Kanchipuram we 
have a series of sculptured pands illustrating the events of Pallava 
history; in one of the panels depicting the selection of Nandi-varman 
II, a prince from a collateral line, to the throne then vacant owing 

6 SlI, I, No. 32. The,^name of the apsaran is Menaka in the Kasiikucji plates, Sll. 

II, pp. 346 ff.; V. 17; and in the Rayakota plate of Skandaiishya (El, V. No. 8) the 
mother of Pallava is a nagt 

7 JAHC, II, 68-69 «nd Ten years of Indian Epigraphy', by B. Ch. Chhabra 

fri India, No. 5. 
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to the failure of the jnain line, one of the state officials explains to 
tlie father of the young prince that what he had brought with him 
was not an elephant’s head, but the crown for his son. This 
clearly recalls the crown shaped like an elephant’s scalp with which 
Alexander, Demetrius, and other foreign rulers are depicted on^their 
coins.8 On the other hand Rajasekhara, the poly-histor of the*early 
tenth centuiy, gives no hint of any connection between Pallavas 
and Pahlavas whom he treats as separate i^eoi^les in his Kdmia- 
Mtmdrmd. 

in. THE EARLY PALLAVAS 

The next Pallava ruler we hear of is Sivaskanda-vannan. Palaeo¬ 
graphy suggests an interval of about half a century between him and 
Sihavamma, and there is no other evidence for a closer determination 
of the chronology. Sivaskanda issues two charters, both in Prakrit, 
one as Yuvardja^ and the otherio in the eighth year of his rule as 
king. Both grants are issued from Kanchlpuram. The earlier grant 
is an order addressed to the governor {vdpatam) of Dhannakada 
(Dhanakataka, Amaravatl) and disposing of a village in the Andhra 
country. His territory thus extended at least up to the Krishna in 
the no]*th. In the^ later grant the king claims to have performed 
Amishtoma, Vajapeya, and Asvamedha sacrifices, and bears the title 
Dhammamahdrdjddhirdja. He also mentions Bappasami who gave 
away large quantities of gold and numberless cows, besides thousands 
of halos of land. Bappasami means ‘Lord father’ and is no proper 
name; but he is given the title of Maharaja and his commands were 
honoured without question {appatihatasdsana). There is a third 
Prakrit chartertl with more or less the same palaeography as the two 
already mentioned. It belongs to the reign of Siri Vijaya-khandavamma 
Maharaja but the regnal year is lost. Probably the king was identical 
with Sivaskanda, though some are inclined to treat them as two 
different persons. This charter mentions further the Yuvamah^aja 
Vijaya Buddhavamma, and his queen Charudevi, the mother of 
Buddhyankura. It records the gift erf four nivartanas of cultivated 
land by Charudevi to God Narayana of the Kuli-Mahataraka-devakula 
in Dalura. These three charters, read together with the stone inscrip¬ 
tion from Palnad, give the impression of a rising and prosperous 
kingdom with an organized system of administration which derived 
many of its features from the Satavahanas and Mauryas. The western 

8 Sll, XII, p. ii. 

9 Mayidayolu, El, VII, 84-89. 

10 HirahadagalU, El, I, p. 5; II, 483-85. 

11 Br. Museum plates of Charudevi, El, VIII, pp. 143-46. 
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boundary of this early Pallava kingdom of Kanchi is nowhere stated. 
But the Kadambas claim that Mayuralarman, the founder of the line, 
got from the Pallavas, in the latter half of the fourth century A.n., 
the territory between Prehara and the western sea which became the 
nucleus (rf their kingdom. The Gaiigas of Mysore acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Pallavas. A Pallava charter of the ninth century 
states that an early monarch of the line, Virakurcha, the son of 
ChutapaUava, obtained all the insignia of royalty together with the 
hand of a mga princess 12 —which might be an echo of a dynastic 
alliance with the Chutukula-Satakarnis who ruled in the south-west 
part of the Satavahana empire. All these facts may warrant the in¬ 
ference that in these early days the Pallavas ruled from sea to sea. 

There ensues total darkness for some time after the period of the 
Prakrit charters. The only gleam of light is the occurrence of the 
name of Vishnugopa of Kanchi among the rulers of the South who 
were defeated by Samuclra-gupta about the middle of the fourth 
century a.d. (p. 24), The name Vishnugopa occurs in the genealogy 
of the Pallavas, as we shall see; but at a time much later than the 
age of Sainudra-gupta. Ugrasena of Palakka, another opponent of 
Samudra, had his principality somewhere in the Nellore district, and 
was most probably a subordinate of Vishnugopa whose side he natu¬ 
rally took against the Gupta invader. He may be looked upon as 
belonging to the same family as Satyasena from whom Skandasishya, 
an early Pallava king, is said to have seized the ghatikd of the 

Brahmins. 13 

The next stage in the history of the Pallavas is marked by nearly 
a dozen copper-plate charters, including a fragment,14 all of them 
written in the Sanskrit language and recording only the names of 
kings besides land-grants of little historical value. They bear only 
the regnal years of the ruling king, and the tentative chronology of 
the peri(xl rests on general palaeographical considerations and a 
couple of synchronisms with two rulers of the Ganga dynasty who 
are said to have been crowned by their Pallava overlords. The 


12 Velurpalaiyam plates, SII, II, No. 98—V, 7. 

13 Ibid., V, 8. 

14 They are: (1 and 2) OdigSfJu A and B, El, XV, 246-55; (3) Univapalli, I A, 
V, 50*53; (4) Nedungaraya, Bharafi (Vfisha, Jyeshtha, 099-713; (5) Mangadur, lA, V, 
154-7; (6) Pikira El, VIII, 159-63; (7) Buchireddipalem, Jl. Mad. Uni, XII. 129-59; 
(8) Oiendalur. El, VIIl, 233-36; (9^ Udayendiram, El, III, 142-47; (10) Chura, 
El, XXIV, 137-43; (11) DarJi fragment, El, I, 397. Nps. 8-10 are at best copies 
of lost originals, as their palaeography does not pej+ain to the period to which 
they purport to belong, Neither the confused list of the VSyalur pillar inscription 
giving fifty-four names with many repetitions (El, xvm, 151), nor the vague state¬ 
ments erf later Pallava chatters, are of much real use to the historian, 
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genuineness of some of these Pallava Sanskrit charters is not, how¬ 
ever, beyond question. The manuscript of a Jaina work, Lokavihhdga, 
contains the information that Sarvanandin finished (copying or com¬ 
posing) the work on a day corresponding to 25 August a.d. 458, 
which fell in the twenty-second regnal year of Siihhavarman, the 
niler of Kanchi.iS The genealogy and chronolo^ of the PallaVas of 
this period may be reconstmcted as in the following table, where 
some names found in the Veluipalaiyam grant are added in brackets 
before the names of the first four kings found in the contemporary 
charters to indicate the identifications made by some writers, and the 
regnal periods are calculated on the data detailed above. 


(Kalabhartr)-KumaraVishnu I (Oih, A), a.d. 325-50 


(Chuta-Pallava) Skanda-varman I, 350-75 
(VTrakurcha) Vira-varman, 375-400 
(Skandasishya) Skanda-varman II (Om. A), 400-36 

( 


Simha-varman I, 436-60 
(crowned Gaiiga 
Ayya-varman) 

! 

Skanda-varman III, 
460-80 


Yummaharaja Vishnu- 
Gopavarman I (Urva- 
paui, Nedungaraya) 

Simha-varman II, 480- 
500 (Om. B, Maiigadur, 
Pikira, Buchir.) 


I 

Kiimaravishnu 


Bufidha-varman 


II 


Nandi-varman 

(Udayendiram) 


I 

Vishnu-gopavannan II Kumaravishnii III 
500-.525 (Chura) (Chendalur) 


None of the Sanskrit charters except the Chendalur and Udayen¬ 
diram plates, both suspect, are issued from Kanchipurara, but from 
camps at different places like Tamrapa, Palakkada, Menm5tura, 
Da^anapura, Pikira, and Omgodii. For Inis reason some writers hold 
that the Pallavas lost their hold on Kanchl during this period, and 
that the city passed into tho hands of the Chola Karikala and his 
successors for a time. They believe that Kafichl was redeemed from 
the Cholas by Kumaravishnu H as stated in the Velurpalaiyam platesi^ 

15 JRAS, 1915, pp. 471-85. ^ 

18 V, 9. See also ASIAB, 1906-7, p. 224; El, XV, 249. 
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of Nandi-varrnan III. But there is no place for Karikala, the early 
Chola monarch of the Sahgam age, after the period of the Pallava 
Prakrit charters; he belonged most certainly to an earlier time, and 
there is no tangible evidence of his ever having conquered Kanchl- 
piiram. The fact that the charters are issued from ‘victorious camps’ 
(vijatja-sthdna, or vijaya-shandhdvdra, or dvdsaka) in different .places 
cannot mean that the kings issuing the charters hadlost their capital, 
but only that they were touring in their kingdom and exercised active 
supervision over its administration. We know how much depended 
on the personal alertness of the king, and what emphasis our manuals 
of polity lay on the constant vigilance and activity {utthdna) of the 
monarch. The statement in the Velurpalaiyam plates regarding 
Kumaravishnu — then came Kumaravishnu, victor in battles, who 
held Kanchmagara in his hands (grihltakanchlnagara) — is vague, and 
may well be taken to mean that Kanchi was the base from which he 
planned his campaigns, rather than that he took Kanchi from an enemy, 
feast of all the Cholas—particularly because the second half of the 
verse contains a distinct statement that his son Buddhavarma was the 
submarine fire to the army of the Cholas. There is in fact no evidence 
that the Pallavas were dispossessed of their capital at any time during 
the period of the Sanskrit charters. 

From the dates suggested above for the different kings, it will be 
seen that the invasion of Samudra>gupta must have taken place in 
the reign of Kumaravishnu I. Either he was himself the Visnnugopa 
of Kanchi mentioned in the Allahabad inscription of the Gupta 
monarch, or some close relative of his, say a younger brother. Little 
is known of the political events of this long period of about two cen¬ 
turies. Simha-varman I crowned the Gahga king Ayya-varman (c. a.d. 
450), and his son Skanda-varman HI likewise crovmed Ayyavavarman’s 
son, Madhava II, c. 475. Vishnngopa-varman I perhaps died as a Yvva- 
rdja, although the title Maharaja is applied to him in the Chura pi'asasti 
of his gi-andson. Simha-vannan TI doubtless enjoyed a long and pros¬ 
perous reign, as he is found issuing the largest number of grants. A 
Chola inscription from Tirukkalukkiinram mentions a grant to the tem¬ 
ple of the Miilasthana in that village originally made by Skandasishya 
and continued by Padavikcwida Narasinga-Pottaraiyar.iT The second 
king was clearly Nai*asimha-varman I; but the identity of Skandasishya 
is not easy, as he may be anyone of the three Skanda-varmans that 
figure in the genealogy of Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters. 

What happened after Vishnugopa II is by no means dear. ^The 
Vayalur list at this point reads: Simha-varman, Vishnugopa, Simha- 
varman, Siihhavishau, Mahendra-varman. Hence some writers are 


17 Eh HI, 27^. 
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inclined to asstiirie that a Siihha-vannan III was the son of Vishnugopa 
II and father of Simhavishnu who begins the best known line of the 
Pallavas, late in the sixth century. And the name Siihha-varman for 
the father of Simhavishnu is supported by the Velurpalaiyam plates. 18 
But the relation of this Simha-varman to Vishnugopa II and the rulers 
of the Sanskrit charters, which rests only on the Vayalur list,*must 
get some confirmation before we can accept it as a settled fact. 

IV. THE KALABHRAS 

In the last quarter of the sixth century a.d. the Pallavas and Pandyas 
rose, again and began a new epoch of glory and achievement in the 
northern and southern halves of the Tamil countiy, and during the 
period of their ascendancy and rivalry, the Cholas disappeared almost 
totally from the political map except for some chieftains in the Ceded 
Districts claiming descent from the Cholas of Uraiyur or from Kari- 
krda. In the intei-val between the close of the Sahgam age and the 
revival of the power of the Pallavas and Pandyas just mentioned, the 
Tamil land passed tlirough a severe political and religious crisis, and 
the two rulers who inaugurated the period, the Pallava Simhavishnu, 
and the Pdndtjddhiraja Kadungon, are said to have begun their rule 
by putting an end to the power of the Kajabhras. On the Kalabhras 
we get few definite or clear data from our sources. The Velvikiidi 
grantlQ says that after that village, which had been granted as hrahma- 
cleifa by Mudukudumi ‘of many sacrifices'—a king known to the 
Sahgam literature—was enjoyed by the donees for a long time, it was 
abrogated by ‘a Kali king named Kalabhran who took possession of 
the extensive earth after displacing numberless great kings (adhirajas)’. 
Elsewhere the Kalabhras are mentioned in the plural. Whether the 
description ‘Kali king’ is meant only as a condemnation of the wicked¬ 
ness of the ruler who abrogated tlie long-standing charitable endow¬ 
ments or indicates that he belonged to the Kali dynasty of rulers 
cannot be determined. Who the Kalabhras were, how they succ;eeded 
in upsetting the social and political order of the Tamil country, and 
how long their evil rule lasted, are questions to which no answer can 
yet be given. The suggestion may be made that the Kalabhras were 
identical with the Kayar, one of whose chieftains was Pulli of Veh- 
gadam, and tliat these half-wild people broke loose in the confusion 
caused bv the inroad of Samudra-gupta and overran the TamiV country 
and ruled it for a time. But this view rests almost entirely on the 
dubious phonetic similarity between Kajvaj' and Ka|abhra,20 and has 

18 V, 11. 

19 RI, xvn, 291 If. 

20 See PK, 47-49 for a full discussion, 

/ 
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little tangible evidence in its favour. In the writings of Buddha-datta 
we seem to get singularly interesting data on the rule of the Kalabhras 
in the Chola country. And the Cholas, we know, suffered 
a longer eclipse than the Pandyas and did not recover till 
the ninth century. Though the exact date of Buddha-datta is not clear¬ 
ly settled, there is no doubt that he lived in the dark period of the 
South Inian history after the light of Sarigam hterature fails, and 
before a fresh dawn commences with the revival of Pallava and 
Pandya power.2i He says that his Vinayavinichchaya was begun and 
finished when Achchutavikkanta of the Kalabbhakula was ruling the 
earth. He gives a glowing description of the Chola country and the 
port of Kaveripattinarri, but says not a word of the Cholas themselves. 
Late literary tradition in Tamilmvalar-charitai knows of a king by 
name Achchuta who kept the three Tamil kings, Chera, Chola, and 
Pandya in confinement for a time. Some songs about him are cited 
by Amitasagara in his Ydpparungalak-kdrigai in the tenth century 
A.D. Here we seem to have the genuine relics of Kalabhra rule and 
its consequences. Possibly there were other rulers besides Achchuta 
who were, like him, enemies of the Tamil powers and votaries of 
Buddhism. Some of the Puramc stories, narrated by Sekkilar in his 
Periya-purdnam, also appear to refer to this period; the stories of 
Murti Nayanar in which there is reference to a Kamatak king of Jaina 
persuasion ruling in Madurai, and of Kurruva Nayanar, whom the 
Brahmanas of Chidambaram declined to anoint in the manner in 
which they usually anointed the Chola monarchs, deserve particular 
mention. It seems probable, therefore, that the Kajabhra rule was 
marked by the capture of political power in the Tamil country and 
was possibly aided by an invasion from outside. It is -perhaps not 
without significance that the revival of Pallava and Pandya political 
power is followed almost immediately by a strong religious reaction 
against Buddhism and Jainism, led by the celebrated Ndyandrs on 
the side of Saivism and Alvars on that of Vaishnavism. All indications 
point to Simhavishnu as the first monarch to strike a blow against the 
Kalabhra usurpation: the Pandya Kadungon followed very soon in 
his wake and completed the task he had begun of terminating an 
alien tyranny and restoring its traditional polity to the country as a 
whole. , 

V. LATER PALLAVAS 

For a period of well over two centuries after the fall of the Kala¬ 
bhras, the Tamil country was divided between the Pallavas in the 
north and the Pa^^yas in the south with Kanch! and Madurai for 

21 Buddhadatta’s Manuals, ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta (PTS, Pt. I, 1915, Pt. II, 1928.) 
H-« . - - 
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their respective capitals. There was a constant rivaby between them 
often breaking out in open war, and the boundary between the king¬ 
doms oscillated about the line of the Kaven, and the feudatory chief¬ 
tains in the border territory often changed sides according to the 
exigencies of politics. The Pallavas, however, had to fight on two 
fronts, because they had also to contend with other enemies from 
across the Turigabhadra. The Chaluk)’as of Badami, who rose to pro¬ 
minence in Western Deccan at the same time as the Pallavas of the 
line of Simhavishnu, and soon estabhshed a collateral line of rulers 
in Eastern Deccan, were their first enemies. In the middle of the 
eighth century the main line of the Chalukyas was extinguished by 
the rise of the Rashtrakiitas under Dantidurga, but in spite of dynas¬ 
tic connections between the Pallavas and Rashriakiitas, there was 
little abatement of hostility between the two powers on either side 
of the Turigabhadra. The entire period was marked by a natural 
tendency for the enemies of the Pallavas to act in c'oncert, and the 
Pandyas are often found co-operating with tlie Deccani power. On 
tlie other hand, the rulers of Ceylon, being neighbours of the Pandvas 
across a narrow sea, were hostile to tliem, and often fought on the 
side of the Pallavas. But the age of the Pallava rule is more remark¬ 
able for its achievements in the realm of the spirit than for its politics 
and warfare. It witnessed a widespread religious revival the roots 
of which undoubtedly go back to the dark age preceding it. This 
revival ended in the definite weakening, though not total disappear¬ 
ance, of Jainism and Buddhism, and the secure establishment of 
Saivism and Vaishnavism in the Tamil country. It led to the glori¬ 
fication of almost everv shrine dedicated to Siva and Vishnu and the 
rise of a popular devotional literature which has remained the most 
precious heritage of the Tamils. Equally striking was the advance 
registered in the domains of architecture and sculpture. The cele¬ 
brated Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuan Tsang visited the Pallava and 
Chalukya courts, among others, in the middle of the seventh century, 
and has left an interesting account of them. 

Simhavishnu (a.d. 575-600) was lord of the entire country' between 
the Krishna and the Kaverl. and is said to have seized the Chola 
country with all its areca-groves and paddy-fields.22 He was a devotee 
of Vishnu and bore the title Avanisimha (lion of the earth). Accord¬ 
ing to a hterary tradition the great poet Bharavi visited his court.23 
The portrait of Simhavishnu is found sculptured in the Adivaraha 
temple of M^allapuram; the king wears a tall crown besides other 

22 Velurpalaiyam, y. 11. 

23 See Gopalan: PaUavda of 43; and Keith, of Sanskrit Litorafura 

rvi. 
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ornaments and is seated on a throne, and two of his queens, also 
with jewelled crowns, stand on either side of him.24 

VI. MAHENDRA-VARMAN I 

Mahendra-varman I (a.d. 600-30), the son and successor of Simlia- 
vishnu, was a versatile genius whose strongly-marked individuality se- 
cures him a place among the most notable figures of history. He was 
not only soldier and statesman, but religious reformer, architect, poet, 
and musician. He was fond of many titles among which occur 
Vichitra-chitta, Mattavilasa, Gunabhara, Satrumalla, Lalitaiikura, 
Avanibhajana and Sariktrnajati, besides several others even more 
curious with Telugu forms and endings, found engraved in the ornate 
Grantha character of his time on the beams and pillars of the upper 
cave on the rock fort at Trichinopoly, We read in the Kasalcudi 
plates25 that he annihilated his chief enemies at Pujlalur, about 
fifteen miles north of Kanchlpuram. Though the enemy is not named, 
it is obvious that he was the powerful Chalukya ruler of Badami, 
Pulakesin II, of whom the Aiholc inscription records that ‘he 'caused 
the splendour of the lord of the Pallavas, who had approached him 
in strength and eminence,26 to be obscured by the dust of his army, 
and to vanish behind the walls of Kanchipura’. After his accession to 
the throne in a.d. 609-10, Pulakesin left his younger brother Vishnu- 
vardhana in charge at Badami,27 and started on an extensive cam¬ 
paign of conquest in Easteni Deccan (c. a.d. 618). He overthrew in 
quick succession Southern Kosala, Kalinga, and the kingdoms of the 
Vishnukundins and the Durjayas, and then, crossing the ^ishna river, 
invaded the Pallava country. That the invader met the Pallava forces 
at Pullalur, very near their capital city, gives a measure of the 
strength and swiftness of the Chalukya advance and the success that 

24 Annual Report of the Superintendent of Archaeology {Southern circle), 1922-23, 
p. 94. Other identifications are proposed in MAS/, 26 and 599, XII,-p. iii (Narasiniha- 
varman I and Mahendra-varman II). 

25 SII, II, No. 73, V. 22. 

26 The phrase -I have rendered into ‘who had approached him in strength and 
eminence’ is, in the original, dhantaimabalonnatim. This was translated by Kielhora 
into ‘who had opposed the rise of his power implying that the Pallava had opposed 
the rise erf Pulakesin and thus given him oflFence. The thesis has been developed 
with some elaboration at Sll, XI (i), p. 11. But there is in fact no evidence of the 
Pallavas having meddled in Chalukyan affairs, and I think that the long-drawn 
aialuk)'a-Phllava conflict was started by the martial ambitions of Pulakefm II who 
aspired to a position of dominance in the South, like that of his contemporary Harsha- 
vardhana in the North, and could not brook the itidependenee of a rival power. 
See ;aHC, I. pp. 166-71. 

27 lA, XIX, p. 309—Satara plates of Vish^u-vardhana of eighth year of Pulakes'in 
II, Kielhom’s last, No. 547. 
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attended it. The Pallava claims to have annihilated the enemy, while 
the Aihoje inscription implies that Maliendra-varman had to take 
shelter behind the fortifications of liis*^ capital. Though Kanchipuram 
was saved, the northern provinces of the Pallava kingdom were 
evidently lost to the enemy. After his return to Badami, Pul^e^in 
deputed his brother to the east to settle the newly conquered terri¬ 
tory, and that was the beginning of the line of Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi. 

Mahendra-vannan was a follower of Jainism to start with, and 
then, under the influence of Tirunavukkarasu or Appar, himself a Jain 
converted to Saivism by his sister, changed over to Saivism. 
The event is attested by a significant pun on the word linga in a verse 
in the Trichinopoly rock inscription of the monarch.28 Tradition avers 
that the Pallava monarch demolished Jaina foundations at Patali- 
puram (Cuddalore) and elsewhere, and used their material in the 
construction of a Siva temple, Gunadh(bh?)ara-Tsvaram at Tiruvadi 
in South Arcot district. But this appears unlikely as it conflicts with 
what we know of this tolerant and cultured monarch from other 
sources. He deprecated extreme and corrupt religious practices, and 
turned the laugh against the Kapalikas and Buddhist bhikshus in his 
rollicking farce {prahasana) entitled Mattavilasa,^^ which impresses 
the reader by its remarkable freedom from the sectarian intolerance 
that was growing in the period. He studied music under Rudracharya, 
and composed exercises for the practice of students on a variety of 
the vtnd known as Parlvadinl, and had them engraved on rock at 
Kudumivamalai (Pudukkottai) in the southern border of his kingdom. 
With him begins in South India the practice of scooping out ^ the 
live rock mandapas and temples of simple and impressive designs, 
and in one of his inscriptions he glories in his capacity to raise 
shrines without the use of brick, timber, metal or mortar.30 A^abelled 
panel in the Varaha temple at Mamallapura bears sculptures depicting 
Mahendra-varman pointing out the sanctum of the temple to two erf 
his queens whom he is leading to it.3l The paintings in the rock-cut 

28 S/7, I, No. 33, v. 2. 

29 Though the Bhagavadajjuka is mentioned together with this play in I. 6 of 
SII, IV, No. 36, there is some doubt about the authorship of Bhagavadaiiuka, some¬ 
times attributed to a certain Bodhayanakavi. The story of Jains being persecuted rests 
on the relatively late evidence of the Periya Puranam. 

30 FJ, IV, p. 152. 

31 The labels above two panels read simply: Srt Siihmavitfvu Pdtadhirayan and 
Sri Mahendra Pdtadhir^an. I prefer the older identification of these figures with 
first two monarchs of the Suhhavishpu line to the more recent a^mpb at other 
identifications (See Krishna Sastri in MASI, No. 26, and Sit, XII, Introd<, where 
Krishna Sastri’s identification of Siilimavionu with Narasi/hha-varman I is upheld 
and that of Mahendra with the obscure Mahendra-varman U is proposed). Th^ 
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temple at Sittanavasal (Pudukkottai), whidi used to be ascdbed^ 
Mahendra-varman’s time on accoimt of the architectural slyle of tiae 
cave-temple, are now regarded as belonging to a later period (ninth 
century) and to another line, of rulers (Pandyas, particularly Sri Mara 
Srl-Vallabha).32 There is some evidence that the cave was originally 
painted in tlie days of the Pallava ruler; but none of it has survived, 
and the extant paintings were made at the time of the renovation of 
the shrine by Madurai Asiriyan Ilan-Gautaman in the reign of the 
Pandya ruler mentioned above. 

VII. NARASIMHA-VARMAN I 

During the reign of Narasimlia-varman I Mahamalla (a.d. 630-68), 
the son and successor of Mahendra-varman I, Pulake^in II renewed 
his attack on the Pallavas, evidently because he was not satisfied with 
his achievements against them in his first invasion. But he paid a 
heavy price, for not only did Narasimha-varman inflict a number of 
defeats on the invading forces at Pariyala, Suram^a, and Maniman- 
gala—the last mentioned place being only about 20 miles east of 
Kanchipuram, but the Pallava monarch turned the tables on the 
Chalukya and advanced with a powerful army to the heart of the 
enemy kingdom and laid siege to Badami (Vatapi). In the fighting 
that ensued Pulakesin lost his life (a.d, 642), and Narasimha-varman 
earned the title Vatdpikonda. His occupation of the city is attested 
by an inscription, dated in his thirteenth regnal year, engraved on 
the rock behind the temple of Mallikarjunadeva at Badami.33 In 
his wars against the Chalukyas, Narasiihha is said to have been 
actively assisted by Manavarman, an exiled prince from Ceylon, Later, 
the Sinhalese prince, who wanted to gain the throne of Ceylon, 
was provided with armies on two occasions by the Pallava monarch 
whom he had served so loyally.34 The success achieved on his 
landing in Ceylon proved to be temporary, and he had once figain 
to seek refuge in the Pallava court till a second attempt resulted in 
his capture of Anuradhapura.35 The expeditions to Ceylon, led by 
Manavarman, started from Mamallapuram, which takes its name from 
a title of Narasimha. The rising importance of the port in this 
period is borne out by references to it by Hiuan Tsang and in the 


is no reason why later Pallava kings who built the Varaha temple should not have 
caused their great ancestors to be portrayed in prefer^ce to themselvas or their im¬ 
mediate predec«sors. 

32 PIHC, 1944 (Madras), pp. 170-73. 

33 SII, I, p. 148; II. pp, 15-17; XI (i), No. 1. 

34 SII, II, No. 98, V. 12. 

35 CV, Ch. 47. 
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hymns of Tirumahgai Alv^. The Ka.salcu(Jij plates36 refer to the con¬ 
quest of Lanka and of Vatapi (Badami) as the chief achievements 
of Narasimha, and say that his fame rivalled that of Rama and 
Agastya. The Chinese Master of Law, Hiuan Tsang, visited Kanchi- 
puram most probably a little before the despatch of the expedition 
against Badami, and noted that Buddhisni of the Sthavira sghool 
and Digaihbara Jainism flourished in the city besides Hinduism. 
He noted that it was the birthplace of the celebrated Dharmap^a, 
who became the abbot of the great vihdra of Nalanda and was the 
author of well-known works on Buddhistic logic and theology. He 
also notes that Buddhism flourished in Malakuta (the Pandya coun¬ 
try), perhaps from hearsay. Narasimha-varman was a great builder 
and doubtless did much to embellish the sea-port which came to be 
called Mamallapuram37 after him; many of the cave-temples and 
sculptures in that place give evidence of the high quality of the 
artistic tradition current in his reign. 

VIII. PARAMES VARA-VARM A N I AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

How long Narasimha-varman held Badami cannot be de>- 
termined. The Pallava occupation brought about a crisis in the 
affairs of the Chalukyan kingdom; but Vikramaditya I, the ablest 
of the sons of Pulakesin II, saved the kingdom from disruption, 
restored its unity after clearing it of invaders, and proclaimed him¬ 
self long in A.D. 655. He claims victories against three successive 
Pallava monarchs, and Narasimha-varman is the first among them.38 
We must take it therefore that Chalukyan recovery began with a 
war waged by Vikramaditya against Narasimha which brought about 
the withdrawal of Pallava troops from the Ch^ukya country. The 
Cholas, Gheras, and Pandyas, as well as the Kalabhras, are counted 
among the enemies of Narasimha, but as no details are forthcoming, 
it is not easy to say if this is history or just empty boast. There 
was peace between the Chalukyas and Pallavas for the rest of Nara- 
simha's reign which must be taken to have come to a close, not in 
655 or 660, but some years later still, say about 667 or 668, if we 
accept the indications from statements in tihe contemporary Chalukya 
charters of Vikramaditya I. Narasimha was followed on the throne 
by his son Mahendra-varman II who had a short reign in which he 
is said to have encouraged the ghatikd (college of learned Brahmanas) 
in the capital city,39 and promoted many charitable works. Vikrama- 

36 SU, II, No. 73, V. 22. 

37 How the place got the name Mahabalipuram is a mystery, though some hasty 
history has been based at times on this popular name. 

38 Gadval plates, El, X, 101, \. 3. 

39 Kasakiidi. Sll, II, 346, v. 23 
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ditya I claims to have caused the pride of Mahendra to go down. 
The statement appears to jGnd its explanatton in an obscure inscrip¬ 
tion in the Mysore country40 which records a fight between Mahendra 
and Siladitya. The latter may be identified with the son of Jaya- 
simha, a younger brother of Vikramaditya, and Mahendra may well 
stand for the Pallava monarch. If these identifications are correct, 
the Chalukya-Pallava conflict must be taken to have re-opened after 
the death of Narasimha-varman with an advance of the Chalukyas 
through the Gaiiga territory, and an attempt on the part of Mahendra- 
varman II to resist it—this time when the invading forces were still 
lar away from the capital. Mahendra-varman II was followed on 
the throne by Paramesvara-varman I (a.d. 670-80). In the Kuram grant 
of his own reign Paramesvara is clearly described as the son of 
Mahendra-varman II, and this must be accepted as the true relation 
between the two mlers.^l 

Paramesvara-varman I was the third Pallava monarch whom 
Vikramaditva claims to have defeated in battle. And in his war 
against the Pallavas, the Chalukya ruler had the active assistance not 
only of the Gahgas who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Pallavas 
or the Chalukyas according to the dictates of their temporary^ interests, 
but also of Arikesari, king of the distant Pandyas of the South. 

That Vikramaditya was aided by the Gahgas and led his expedition 
through tlieir country is a legitimate inference from the facts that 
he is known to be the son of a Gahga princess, possibly Gahga- 
mahadevl at whose request the Gadval plates were issued in a.d. ^4, 
and that four years earlier we find Vikramaditya issuing his Honnur 
plates from his camp at Malliyur (Malaiyur in tlie Wandiwash taluk) 
at the instance of a Gahga prince by name Mahadeva. So it is clear 
that the attempt of Mahendra-varman II to stop the Chalukya inva¬ 
sion did not succeed, and it is not unlikely that the Pallava ruler 
perished in his attempt. Early in the reign of his successor Parame^- 
vara-N^iman, Vikramadit^'^a continued his victorious rriarch against 
the Pallava capital and encamped at Malliyur near Kahchipuram. 
Instead of allowing himself to be shut up in his capital and facing 
a siege, Paramesvara made his escape from Kanchl to be able to 
organize the resources of his kingdom for the relief of his capital 
and the repulse of his enemy. He was in great difficulty for some 


40 MAR, 1923, p. 85, No. 72; IHQ, V, 325. 

41 The Kasakudi and the Udayendirani plates of the reign of Nandi-vanman II 
(Sfl, II, No.s. 73 and 74) leave the reiation indefinite; the former uses the word paichdt 
after Mahendra II and the latter talah. Krishna Sastri suggests that Paramesvara I 
was the younger hroiher, not son, of Mahendra 11 (SIL II, 50*1), The direct .statement 
of the Kuram grant, it will be noticed, is not contradicterl by the later charters. The 
V’elurpalaiyam platen omit Mahendra II altogether. 
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time and was defeated at Sankaramaiigai (not identified) by the Pan- 
dya Arikesari (as stated in the Sinnamanur plates). But, undaunt¬ 
ed, he attempted with much success a Bold diversion by launch¬ 
ing a counter-invasion into the Chalukya country where Vikrama- 
ditya’s son Vinayaditya and grandson Vijayaditya were able to hold 
their own against tlie invading force, which had advanced aljnost 
up to the very gate of the capital city, and returned .with a heavy 
booty 42 Vikramaditya, in his turn, pursued Paramesvara-varman to 
the south, and fixed his camp for a while at Uraiyur (Uragapura) 
near Trichinopoly on the southern bank of the Kaveri, where doubt¬ 
less he effected a junction with his Pandya ally. Before proceeding 
against the allies, Paramesvara thought it necessary to deal with 
Bnuvikrama, the Ganga subordinate of Vikramaditya. A battle was 
fought at Vijande, but it went against the Pallava ruler who lost 
to his ejiemy a valued crown-jewel, the necklace which contained 
the gem ugrodaya. Though a defeat in a military sense, the battle 
served its purpose in the strategy followed by Paramesvara, who, 
not minding defeats in individual battles, was bent upon winning 
the .var. It rendered the Gaiiga relatively innocuous at the time of 
the main engagement in the whole war which occurred at Penivala- 
nallur in the Lalgudi ialuk of the Trichinopoly district,43 The Kuram 

f rant gives a long and turgid account of the battle which it ends 
y saying : ‘he (Paramesvara), unaided, made Vikramaditya, whose 
army consisted of several lakshas, take to flight, covered by a rag’. 
This is, of course, an exaggeration, but Vikramaditya had to accept 
the verdict of the battle and withdraw from the Pallava country, 
and found himself in no position to renew* the conflict. 

Paramesvara-varman is called Ugradanda and ‘destroyer of the 
city of Ranarasika’ in an inscription of his son from Kan^Tpuram.44 
Ranarasika was a title of Vikramaditya I, and by his city was doubt¬ 
less meant Vatapi.45 Paramesvara had many other fine titles like 
Atyantakama, Chitramaya, Gunabhajana, Sribhara, Ranajaya, and 
Vidyavinita Pallava, the last name occurring in the Kuram grant, and 
the rest in the inscriptions found in a Ganesa temple at Mamalla- 
puram.46 He is also called Lokaditya in a Kailasanatha inscription of 
his grandson Mahendra III.47 

Paramesvara-varman’s son and successor was Narasimha-varman II 
(a.d. 680-720) better known as Rajasimha. There was a lull in die 

42 Jejuri plates, El, XIX, 62; Nenu grant, lA, ix, 120. 

43 Name in Uclayendiram plate, Sll, II, No. 74. 

44 SII. I, No, 24. 

45 BG, I, (ii), 329, n. 5. 

40 El, X, 8. 

47 Sn, I, No. 27. 
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conflict with the Chalukyas, and Rajasimha’s long*^ reign was an era 
of peace and prosperity. The king is hailed as an adept in the path 
of Saiva Siddhanta, and he erected many excellent temples of Siva 
in different parts of his realm. The most celebrated among them, both 
for architectural quality and the excellence of sculpture, is the Raja- 
siihhesvara, also called Kailasanatha, at the capital. In its construction 
queen Rahgapataka and prince Mahendra-varman III, the heir-appa¬ 
rent, took much personal interest. The date of its consecration had to 
be put off in response to a divine voice advising the king that on the 
date, originally fixed for the ceremony, the Lord was entering an¬ 
other temple constructed over a long time in the mind of Pusalar- 
Nayanar; the story is given at length in the Periya Purdnam, but the 
main incident, the divine voice heard by the king, is recorded in a 
contemporary inscription in the Kailasanatha temple itself.48 Other 
temples built by Rajasimha were the Shore temple at Mamallapuram, 
the Airavatesvara at Kahchipuram, and the Siva temple at Panamalai, 
all of which contain his inscriptions, and some of them still possess 
traces of excellent paintings apparently coeval with the temples. 
Literature flourished, and there is good reason to hold that the great 
Sanskrit rhetorician Dandin spent many years in the Pallava court in 
Rajasiihha’s reign. Maritime trade grew and embassies were sent to 
China. The Chinese annals record that ambassadors from Sri Nara- 
siihhapota-varman reached the Imperial Court in a.d. 720 and that 
the emperor honoured them with ‘a robe of flowered silk, a golden 
girdle, a purse with an emblem in the form of fish, and the seven 
objects'; the title of ‘the army which cherished virtue’ was conferred 
on the Pallava army which was to be employed to chastize the Arabs 
and the Tibetans, who commanded considerable power in the Bay 
of Bengal at the time and perhaps obstructed trade; and Narasimha 
himself was honoured with tlie title ‘King of the Kingdom of South 
India'.49 Rajasimha carried the love of ornate hirudas far beyond any 
of his predecessors, and more than 250 of his titles are found on the 
way of Kailasanatha alone. The Velurpalaiyara plates state that 
Narasimha II re-established the ghafikd (college) of the Brahmanas 
besides recording his construction of the stone temple of Kail^a- 
natha.50 Rajasimna was followed on the throne by his elder son 
Parame^vara-vanrian II. An inscription, dated in the third year of his 
reign, at Tiruvadi, S. Arcot, records a gift of gold to VTrattane^vara 
temple. Aifter he had ruled for about ten years, the Chalukyas appear 
to have renewed their aggression against the Pallavas. A Kannada 

48 SI/, I, No. 24, V. 7. 

49 Foreign Notices, 116-17. 

50 Sir,. II, 96, V. 13. 
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stone inscription of the thirty-fifth year (a.d. 730-31) of Vijayaditya 
states that Yuvaraja Vikramaditya II conquered KMchipurani and 
levied tribute from the Pallava ParamesVara and that on his return 
he made the gift of the villages UJchala and Pariyala to a Gaiiga 
prince.51 This was the first of the tliree raids on Kanchl with whicn 
Vikramaditya II is credited in an undated inscription of his queen 
Lokamahadevi at Pattadakal.52 iTie Gahga prince of the Ulchala 
inscription was DurviiiTta Ercyappa, son of Sripurusha. When the 
Chalukya and Gahga forces withdrew from his capital, Paramesvara 
evidently invaded Gahga\'adi to punish ^jripunisha for the active part 
hc'had taken in last Chalukyan expedition against Kanchl. Siipmaisha 
met him in battle, slew^ him at Vijandc, and appropriated to himself 
the royal umbrella of the Palku a together with the title of Per- 

inanadi.52a 


IX. NANDI -VAR MAN II 

The death of Paramesvara-varman II (c. a.d. 731) was followed by 
a crisis in the affairs of the Pallava kingdom owing to failure of 
succession in the royal line, Mahendra-varman III having evidently 
predeceased his elder brother. A series of inscribed panels of sculp¬ 
tures in the Vaikunthaperumal temple in Kahclupuram narrate how 
the next ruler came to be chosen, after depicting the entire legend 
and history of the descent and rule of the Pallava monarchs that 
preceded him.'5'5 The anarchy that followed the demise of Parames¬ 
vara II appears to be represented by a blank space in the series of 
panelled sculptures. Then the matras, ghatikd, and the mulaprakriti 
of the capital approached Iliranya-varman nmhdrdja of the Kadavesa- 
kula seeking his aid for filling the throne in a suitable manner. From 
the Kasakudi plates we learn that Hiranya was fifth in descent from 
Bhima-varman, younger brother of Siihhavishnu, who began the line 
of imperial Pallavas.5-t Iliranya-varman consulted the kulamallar, but 
none of them was inclined to take up the charge; then he consulted 
his own sons SrTmalla, Ranamalla, Saiigiamamalla, and Pallavamalla; 
the first three declined the offer, but the last, also called Parames¬ 
vara, agreed to go as king. Ilis statement was received by his father 
with mingled feelings, as he was then only twelve years of age, and 

51 year.s of Epij^raphy’, Ancient India, No. 5. 

52 lA, X, 154-65. 

52a EC, V7II, NaRai 35 (.\.d 1077). 7'hc evidence is latp but fits in very well 
aiad may be accepted. 

53 MASI, No. 63. 

54 The Udayendiram plates of yr. 21, SII, II, 74, aie clearly wronv^in making 
Nandi II son of raramesvara II. 
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the joy at the prospect of his son becoming king of the great king¬ 
dom was diminished by grief at the prospect of separation from him. 
He was indeed inclined to veto the boy’s going, when the aged 
statesman [vriddhagamika) Tarandikonda-Po^ari, who foresaw a 
bright future for the boy, persuaded the aged father to waive his 
objection and let the boy go and occupy the vacant throne, Amcmg' 
the insignia brought by the deputation from Kanchi was a crown 
in the shape of an elephant’s head, and this roused the curiosity of 
Hiranya-varman. At last Pallavamalla was invested by his father and 
Po^ar (Bhoja) with the insignia of royalty, and after taking leave of 
his father, he rode on the back of an elephant all the way to the 
capital city where he was received by the great sdmantas, nagarattdr, 
mulaprakriti, and Kadakka Muttaraya who had advanced far out 
of the city when they heard of the arrival of the new king. Then 
followed his formal installation in the capital under the title Nandi- 
varman. These incidents, recorded in such authentic detail in jhe 
sculptures and labels on the walls of the temple erected by Nandi- 
varman II, are put more briefly in the Kasakudi plates of his twenty- 
second year, which state that he was chosen by his subjects {vritah 
prafdbhih) for his high ofiice. 

The young Nandi-vannan II enjoyed a long reign of sixty-five 
years.55 With the aid of faithful and able generals at first, and then 
by his own diplomatic skills and powers of organization, he succeed¬ 
ed in upholding the unity and extent of the Pallava kingdom in the 
face of many difficulties from different quarters. The events of his 
reign are well attested by several grants and inscriptions of the king 
himself and a number of records of other contemporary dynasties. 
One of the earliest troubles that Nandi-varman II encountered was the 
appearance of a pretender to the throne in the form of a Chitramaya 
who is said to have been of Pallava extraction and who seems to have 
been promised support not only by a section of the people in the 
Pallava kingdom but also by the contemporarv Panclya ruler Mara- 
varman Rajasimha I. Chitramaya had also other allies—the Chera 
(Villava) and the Sahara chief Udayana, probably the lord of some 
wild terntory in the northern marches of the Pallava kingdom. It is 
not known how and where the enemies of Nandi-varman joined their 
forces; but it is clear that they marched into the heart of the Tondai- 
mandalam, defeated Nandi-varman in battle and forced him to take 
refuge in the fort of Nandipura to which they laid siege. 

From the Udayendiram plates of Nandi-varman we learn that the 
great general Udayachandra served Nandi-varman with consum- 


55 066 of 1922. 
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mate ability and unstinted devotion. He is said to have belonged to 
the Puchan-kula, a family that had served the Pallavas fc^ many 
generations. He is also described as the lord of the Vegavati river 
and of the city of Vilvala. He restored the kingdom in its entirety 
to Pallavamalla by rushing to his rescue when he saw him belea¬ 
guered in Nandipura by the Tamil kings, working havoc among his 
enemies with his sword and putting to death the Pallavaraja Chitra- 
maya and many others; he also inflicted several defeats on the foes 
of the Pallava monarch at Nambavena (Vembil?), Chutavana, Saiikara- 
grama, Nellur, Nelveli, Suravalimdur and other battle-fields. In the 
terrible battle of Nelveli he clove the head of the opposing Sahara 
king Udayana and seized his royal banner made of a peacock’s tail. 
Though the names of the battles mentioned in the Pandya charters 
are different from those of the Udayendiram plates, we need not 
doubt that we have before us two versions of one and the same war 
fought with great tenacity over several years and on a wide front. 
In his hymn on Paramesvara-vinnagaram, i.e. the Vaikunthaperumal 
temple built by Paramesvara (Nandi-varman Pallavamalla), Tiriiman- 
gai Alvar states that the Pallava king struck terror into the heart of 
the Pandya in battle, and names the battles of Mannai and Nenmeli 
where the Villava (Chera) turned and fled. 

The geography of these campaigns cannot be worked out satisfac¬ 
torily, as there is no means of determining the order of the numerous 
battles mentioned on either side, each apparently la 3 dng stress just 
on those engagements in which it gained an advantage. The siege 
of Nandipuram was the central event, and the chief concern of 
Udayachandra was to raise the siege and relieve his master. Nandi¬ 
pura was identified with Nathankoyil near Kumbakonam till recently, 
on the strength of the alternative name Nandipuravinnagaram applied 
to it in the hymns of Tinimahgai Alvar. While Tirumangai’s hymn56 
is unmistakable evidence that Nandi-varman II erected a Vishnu tem¬ 
ple- at Nathankoyil some time in his reign, it may be doubted if so soon 
after his accession and in the midst of the confusion prevailing in the 
Pallava kingdom at that time his authority extended so far south. 
Further, on the assumption that Nandi-varman stood siege at Nathan¬ 
koyil, it has not been easy to identify the places where his general 
Udayachandra fought for the relief of his master. The part played by 
the Sahara chief in these campaigns also points to a more northern 
location for Nandipura. It was most probably the modem Nandi- 
varman in the Chingleput district which is referred to in inscriptiems 
as Nandipura and which continued to be the headquartres of a division 


56 Periya-Tinimoli, 5.10. 
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under Vijayanagara.56a On this assumption the other battle-fields are 
seen, to be distributed round about the neighbouring region. Nimba- 
vana may be Peppaiigulam near Kanchl;5®i> Maiigadu in Sripemm- 
budur taluk will represent Chutavana.s^c Samkarampadi in the Arko- 
. nam taluk would.be Saiikaragrama; and Suravaluhdur retains the same 
name to this day and is situated in the Chidambaram tMuk. Nenmali 
must be the same as Nemmali near Tiruttani, about 30 miles to the 
north of Kanchl. The Udayendiram grant states that Udayachandra 
destroyed the fort of K^durga which was protected by the Goddess 
Kali and defeated the Pandya army at the village of Mannaikkudi. 
Although the location of Kalidurga is unknown, Mannaikkudi may 
be identified with Mannivakkam in the Chingleput which 

contains a temple called Mannlsvaram. Most of the battles must have 
been fought before the siege of Nandipuram was raised as is implied 
in the statement in the inscription that they were fought by Udaya¬ 
chandra on behalf of the Pallava. This war against Cnitramaya and 
the Pandya Rajasimha I was indeed the first crisis in the long reign 
of Nandi-varman II, and he was enabled to tide over it successfully 
by the steadfast devotion and the brilliant generalship of Udaya¬ 
chandra. 

Another achievement of Udayachandra was his campaign in the 
north. Tn the northern region also’, says the Udayendiram record, ‘(he) 
pursued the Nishada chief, called Prithivivyaghra, who, in desiring 
to become very pow^erful {prabaldyamdnam), was running after the 
horse of the asvamedha, defeated (him), ordered (him) out of the dis¬ 
trict (vishaya) of Vishnuraja, (which) he subjected to the Pallava, and 
seized faultless pearl necklaces of excellent lustre, an immeasurable 
heap of gold and elephants.’ Who performed the horse sacrifice and 
loose the horse which Prithivivyaghra was pursuing is not stated. 
Hultzsch attributed the sacrifice to the Nishada chieftain himself 
and translated the phrase prahaldyamdnam as abpve.57 But another 
view is possible. The horse might have belonged to Nandi-varman II 
who, after his victories in the recent wars which secured the throne 
for him, might have sought to assert his imperial position by a horse 
sacrifice. Prithivivyaghra, a feudatory of the Eastern Chalukya 
Vishnu-vardhana III, evidently wanted to obstruct the act of the 
Pallava king, and as usual, Udayachandra defended his master’s in- 

56a 255 of 1910, 165 of 1932-33 and 34 of 1934-35. This and the identification of 
other battle-fields have been suggested by K. R, Venkataraman in a paper read before 
AJOC, Oct. 1951 (Lucknow). 

66b 418 to 420 of 1902. 

sec 352 of 1908 (SII, XII, 53), 351 of 1908. 

56d 169 of 1029-30. 

57 Sn, 11, 364 and 372- 
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terest by punishing the Nishada chief, driving him from his territory 
which he held of the Eastern Chalukya, and annexing it to the Pallava 
dominion. It seems quite probable that Vishnu-vardliana was also 
privy to his feudatory’s effort to seize the Pallava horse, Th^e is, 
however, no other evidence of Naiidi-varman having performed the 
sacrifice. The exact location of PrithivTvyaghra’s fief is also not 

known,58 

Of his relations with the Chalukyas of Badami the inscriptions 
of Nandi-varman II maintain a discreet silence; but the records of 
the Chalukyas including a Kannada inscription of Vikramaditya II 
on a pillar in the Kailasanatha temple of Kanchipuram give a fairly 
full account 59 Vikramaditya II, we learn, was in high spirit after 
his attainment of the world's sovereignty, and he then made up his 
mind to destroy his natural foe, the Pallava, who had cast a shadow 
upon the glory of his ancestors. He reached the Tundaka country by 
forced marches, his Gahga feudatory Sripunisha and perhaps also 
the Eastern Chalukya Vishnu-vardhana co-operating wdth him, de¬ 
feated in battle and drove from the field the Pallava king Nandi- 
varman who had advanced to meet him, seized his insignia, viz the 
instruments of martial music known as katiimukhavaditra and 
samudra-ghosha together with the Jdiatvdnga banner, captured a num¬ 
ber of high class war elephants and heaps of bright jewels, and en¬ 
tered the city of Kanchl without doing any damage to it. He pleased 
the people of the Pallava capitjil by his liberal gifts to Brahmins, 
the poor, and the indigent, and obtained great fame by returning 
to Rajasiihliesvara, which Narasimhapota'-varman had built of stone, 
and to all other temples, the heaps of gold that belonged to them, 
Vikramaditva’s valour caused distress to the southern kings, and Ije 
erected a fayastambha in the form of his great fame that spread to 
the southeni ocean. The Kanchipuram inscription says that Vikrama- 
ditva took Kaiichi and became happy at the sight of the wealth of 
Rajasimhesvara which he returned to the deity. It adds at the end 
that it was written by order of the Vallabha-durjaya. Thus, it is clear 
that Vikramaditya was the aggressor on this occasion. The disgrace 
of Narasimha Ts occupation of Vatapi and the inscription left by him 

58 The surmise put forward by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar in his Tamil work 
on The Pallava.? (Pt, III, p. 7) that Prithiviv>'aehra was a Nagava/h^T king of Ba.stat 
seems to have no other basis than the wnrd w/aghra (tiger) appearing in the name 
of the chieftain and also describing the flag of the Nagavaftiiis. In the obscure phrase 
niravadtja-pramukhd/iiikiharan, rendered by Hultszch into 'faultless pearl necklace of 
excellent lustre', seme are inclined to see a reference to Chalukya yjjayaditya of 
Badami who had the title Niravadya. N. Venkataramanayya, The Eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengi, p. 76. 

59 Vakkaleri pi, El, V, 200; Kendur pi., IX, 200; Kanchi Ins., Ill; 359. 
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near pne of the great temples of that city rankled in the mind of the 
Chalukya, and he paid back in the same coin by having an inscrip¬ 
tion of his own engraved in his own language on the largest and 
mast beautiful of the numerous temples of the Pallavas in their capi¬ 
tal city. No indication is found, either of the route followed by Vikra- 
maditya in his expedition, or of the place where he met Nandi-varman 
in battle and defeated him. An inscription of the 15th year of Nandi- 
varman at Mallam in tlie Gudur taluk of the Nellore district records 
a gift of gold to a temple made by order of the Chalukki-arasar on 
the request of Aluva-arasan, and this may well be accepted as an 
indication of the route followed by Vikramaditya either to Kanchi 
or on his way back from there.60 We may allow liis claim to have 
spared the city and its temples from destmcticm and loot, and infer 
that Narasimha’s occupation of Vatapi, a centur)^ earlier, was marked 
by the same restraint and moderation. Some time later, another expe¬ 
dition against the Pallava kingdom by Vikramaditya's son KTrti-v'arman 
II as yuvardja was of the nature of a successful raid from which the 
Chalukya pi ince returned with a number of elephants, a vast amoimt 
of gold, and jewels seized from the Pallava monarch. This was the 
third and last of the expeditions against Kanchi for which Vikrama¬ 
ditya is given credit in the undated inscription of his queen at 
Pathadakal. 

The next notable event of tin; reign of Nandi-varman was an 
invasion by the rising Uashtrakuta king Dantidiirga. Starting on his 
victorious career some time about a.d. 742 when we find him already 
in occupation of Pdlora, Danti-varman was rapidly building up his 
power; Taking advantage of the weakness and incapacity of Kirti- 
varman 11, he })roiight under his sway all the outlv ing provinces of 
the Chalukya empire ])efore delivering his final attack on the home 
territor\'. He made his arms felt by the Guqaras of Malwa, the nilers 
of Kosala and Kalihga, and the Telugu-Chodas of Srlsailam region 
before he appeared in KahcliTpuram. His aim was not so much to 
defeat the Pallava monarch or seize temtory from him, as to make 
sure of his goodwill and friendship in the pursuit of his designs 
against the Chalukya jjower. I3anti-varman’s invasion of Kanchi is 
mentioned b}' Tirumahgai-Alvar, and v'c have e\ eiw reason to believe 
that after an initial demonstration of foice, Dantidyrga struck up an 
allian'ce with Nandi-varman Pallavamalla to whom he gave his daugh¬ 
ter Reva m marriage. She became the chief queen of the Pallava 
monarch and her son Danti-vaiman succeeded his father on the 


60 Nellore Ins., 429-SO. G. 454. M<AR, 1941, p. 220, No. 45, from Tumkar clistn'ct 
Iso,seems to refer to tins e:pedifjon of Vikramaclilya II. 
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throne.61 The first Rashtrakuta invasion of Kanchi may be placed in 
A.D. 750 or 751. Some years later, possibly about a.d. 783, Nandi-var- 
man II led an expedition against the Ganga kingdom, captured the 
Gahga strongholds, defeated Sripurusha in battle, and forced him to 
surrender much wealth and restore the necklace which contained the 
precious gem ‘ugrodaya' xhe Gahga inscriptions claim victory in 
this battle for Sripurusha, and state that he killed the Kaduvetti in 
battle and captured his state umbrella.63 As a matter of fact it would 
seem further that as a result of the war Sripurusha lost some territory 
which the Pallava monarch handed over to his Sana feudatory Jaya- 
nandi-varman. 

The real foe of Pallavamalla was, however, the Pandya. The defeat 
of Pallava forces by the Pandya Jatila Parantaka at Phnnagadam 
showed that the new ruler of the southern country was likely to be 
at least as troublesome as his father had been soon after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. Hence he sought to restrain the growth of Pandyan 
aggression by organizing a confederacy against Jatila, and entered 
into an alliance with the rulers of Kongu and Kerala as well as the 
Adigaimans of Tagadur. Jatila’s war against the confederates of Palla¬ 
vamalla and the successes that attended him will be described later, 
in connection with the P^dyas. The prime mover in the effort to res¬ 
train the Pandya did not escape unhurt. A Pandyan inscription of 
A.D. 776 mentions the destruction of Vembil and Jatila’s encampment 
at Niyamam in the Tanjore district.64 Another record, dated five years 
later, mentions the Pandyan king’s camp at Arasur on the banks of 
the Pennar in the Tondainad.^^ Further details are not forthcoming; 
but it is clear that the coalition against the Pandya failed utterly and 
that Nandi-varman II did not succeed in checking the expansion of 
the Pandyan empire. 

In the midst of his preoccupations with Pandya expansion, Nandi- 
varman found it possible to co-operate with the R^htrakuta Govinda 
II in helping Ganga Sivamara II to gain the throne against the oppo¬ 
sition of his brother Duggamara Ereyapa, and both tlae R^htrakfita 
and Pallava monarchs are said to have been present at die coronation 
of Sivamara II and tied the fillet of royalty on his forehead with their 
own hands.®0 This was perhaps in a.d. 778, And shortly after, when 
Govinda II saw his position threatened by the ambitions of his young- 

61 Velur plates, w. 16-17, 

62 Ta^(Jan pi., Sll, II, 557, v. 6; El, XXIl, 113. 

63 EC, VII, Nagar 35; MAR, 1919-20, paras 51-52. 

64 414 of 1004. 

65 105 of 1905. 

66 Alur grant of YuvarSja Marasiilgha, II. 63-66, MAR, 1924, p. 74. Also EC, 
IX, Nl. 60, Mapne grant, same prince, dated two years earlier. 
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er brother Dhmva Nirupama, both Sivamara and Nandi*varmaj\ JI 
went to his aid. But Goviiida lost in the civil war that followed, and 
Dhruva became king about a.d. 780. One of his first tasks was to punish 
those who had allied themselves with Govinda in the recent conflict, 
and in p'ursuit of this plan Dhmva marched against Nandi-varman, 
who had to make his submission and yield a tribute of war elephants. 
His confederate Sivamara was caught and imprisoned for several 
years. The milder treatment of Nandi-varman might have bc.en due, 
partly to his independent status different from that of the Gahga 
fcudator)^ and partly to the fact that his chief queen Reva was a 
Rashlrakfita princess. 

Nandi-varman II continued to rule till about a.d. 795, but there is 
no record of any important events in the last years of his reign. lie 
was apparently greater in diplomacy than in war. He was well served 
in the early part of his reign by Udayachandra. The military record 
of his later years is by no means good; yet he found it possible to 
make his political influence felt practically over the whole of South 
India, and in the midst of great difficulties he maintained the power 
of the Pallava kingdom almost imdiminished throughout his long 
reign. Ho was a worshipper of Vishnu, and constructed the Vaiknn- 
thaperumal temple, the Paramechchura-vinnagaram of Tiruinahgai’s 
hymns, one of the perfectly integiated temples in the Pallava style. 
If the prasastis in his records may be tmsted, particularly the Kasa- 
kudi grant, Nandi-varman must have possessed high accomplishments 
in archery, in the knowledge of elephant jore, in the composition of 
poetry, and in the arts of love. Learning flourished under his rule, 
and many hundreds of scholars are known to have received grants 
of land and other forms of encouragement from him and his courtiers. 
The longer inscriptions of the i-eign fumish ample evidence ol the 
value attached to high literary form even in state documents. The 
celebrated Vaishnava saint Tirumangai Alvar was most probably his 
contemporary, as he makes frequent and intimate references in his 
hymns to the occurrences of Nandi-varman’s reign. Nandi-varman was 
succeeded by Dandi-varman, his sOn, by the Rashtrakuta queen Reva. 

The early years of Danti-vannan’s rule, which lasted for fifty-ojie 
years, must have coincided with,the closing years of Nandi-varman 
Pallavamalla’s reign.R^ Pandyan aggression under Varaguna I and 
his son Sri Mara ^5rIvallabha continued" in the reign of Danti-varman 
and deprived him of much tenitory in the south. The Trichinopoly 

67 262 of 1904 gives year 51 of Danti’s reign. Paltavamatla was 31 when hjs niar- 
ria^re with Reva took rtlace in a.d. 750; supposing Danti was bom five years Jater 
he”wo«H kave been 40 when his father died, and a rule of fifty one ye.nrs after 
that date is quite improbable. 
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and Tanjore districts remained for some decades under the occupa¬ 
tion of the Pandyas who, having deprived the Pallavas of half their 
dominions, were preparing to march on their capital itself. In the 
north Danti-varman was exposed to depredations from the powerful 
Rashtrakuta Govinda III in spite of their dynastic connection. About 
A.D. 803-4 Govinda, flushed with the gre^t successes that had attend¬ 
ed his arms in Northern India, made a dash against Kancln from his 
camp at Sribhavana on the Nannada, defeated Danti-vannan in 
battle, and entered his capital. There he received the submission 
offered by an embassy from Ceylon, and then retired to the banks 
of the Tuiigabhadra where he fixed his camp at Ramesvara-tirtha.^S 
Danti-varman’s reign was thus a period of defeat and disaster, and it 
seems a wonder that he continued to rule so long as he did. He ap¬ 
pears, however, to have retained the loyal devotion of the Banas to 
the end, as is seen from an inscription at Gudimallarh dated in his 
forty-ninth regnal year.69 He married a Kadamba princess by name 
Aggalaniminati who gave birth to his far abler son Nandi-vaiman HI. 

Danti-varman's reign may be taken to have closed about a.d. 836. 
Nandi-varman HI ruled for about twentv-five years, or a little less, 
frorh that date. One of his first tasks was to deal with Panclyan ag¬ 
gression which was threatening the veiy existence’ of the Pallava 
kingdom. In his difficulty he looked about for allies, and seems to 
have secured substantial aid from the Gahgas and even the Rashtra- 
kutas. Early in his reign he gained a signal success in his enterprise, 
The Veinrpajaiyam plates of his sixth year state distinctly that he 
obtained the prosperity of the Pallava kingdom, which was difficult 
for others to get, by an exhibition of his prowess in the battle-field, 
'and after a decisive defeat inflicted on his enemies. He is generally 
described in his records as Nandi-varman who gained kingdom after 
his victory at Tellaru, a place about thirty miles south of KahcliT- 
pnram in the Wandiwash taluk of the North Arcot district. The scene 
of the decisive battle is clear evidence of the extent of Panclyan ag¬ 
gression, which doubtless made it easy for Nandivarman to gain ex¬ 
traneous support for his attempt to recov er his position. His Panclyan 
foe was doubtless Sri Mara 8rivallabha who was accompanied bv the 
feudatories of his extensive empire, as we learn from the 'Nandikka- 
lamhakam, an anonymous Tamil poem of a conventional variety. 
According to the poem, Nandi HI gained other victories at PalaiySru 
Vellaru, Nallaru, Kurugoclu, and elsewhere, and his army even 
advanced as far as the banks of the Vaigai. The battle «at Palaiyilru, 
near Kumbakonam, seems to be confirmed by an inscription from 

68 I A, XI, 126; El, xvm, 246 (Saryan Plates, verse, 84). 

69 El, 30, 224. 
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Mysore which attributes a victoiy at that place to Deva, the son of 
Rashb'akiita Amoghavarsha IJO Tlie Tamil poem describes hinf as the 
ruler of tlie good land watered by the KaverT, as if to emphasize the 
recovery of territory long lost to the Pandas. There is no doubt that 
after his initial successes, Nandi III enjoyed several years of peaceful 
and prosperous rule, and the Pallava kingdom recovered remarkably 
from the disasters of his father’s reign. Nandi-varman was a patron 
of arts and literature, and the Bharatam was translated into Tamil 
under his patronage by Perundevanar,7l to be distinguished from his 
namesake of the Sahgam age whose translation of the epic is no 
longer extant. The Kalamhakam describes Nandi III as the lord of 
the four oceans, and says that he maintained a powerful navy. A 
Tamil inscription at Takua-pa in Siam on the west coast of the Malay 
peninsula mentions a tank called Avani-naranam and a Vishnu temple 
in its neighbourhood, both placed under the protection of the merchant 
guild known as Manigramam.72 Avani-naranam (Naiayana -on earth) 
occurs as a title of Nandi-varman III in the Nandikhakmihakam. 
Nandi-varman’s queen was a Rashtrakuta princess, Saiikha by name, 
most likely the daughter of Amoghavarsha I Nripatuiiga, as her son 
was also called Nripatuhga.73 Towards the close of Nandi-varman’s 
reign, the Pandya Sri Mma had recovered sufficiently to resume his 
aggressive policy against the Pallava ruler, and both the Sinnamanur 
and Bahur gi'ants agree that Sn Mara gained a victory against the 
Pallav^a near Kumbakonam on this occasion (x.d. 860). Nandi-varman 
does not seem to have survived this defeat long. 

Nripaturiga, who was associated with his father at an early age, was 
held till recently to have ruled for about twenty-six years; but a record 
of his forty-first year74 has come to light, and we may tentatively 
assign him to the period 855-96. Nripatiihga, as tjuoardja, avenged 
his father’s defeat at Kumbakonam, and in another battle on the banks 
of the small stream Aricliit (Arisil) he inflicted a crusliing defeat on 
Sri Mara, whose reign closed in gloom. As the result of his victoiy 
Nripatuiiga restored the integrity of the Pallava empire, and there 
is an inscription of his seventh regnal yearns as far .south as N^tta- 

70 EC, X, Cd. 76. 

71 This is doubted, however, by S. Vaiyapuri who would place the poem in the 
thirteenth century a.d. in the time of Koppenmjinga, who won an important success 
at Tellani also. The poem dnly mentions the battle won by the patron of the author 
without giving his name, and the languagri of the poem appears to Mr. Vaiyapuri 
to be more of the thirteenth century than the ninth. 

72 JOB. VI, 300. 

73 Bahur pi. El, xvm, 5, v, 14. 

74 At Mathavalam, Tea Years of Indian Epigraphy’ (Chhabra) Ancient India No. 5. ’ 

75 365 of 1904. 
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malai in Piidukkotlai. The Banas in the North Arcot region continu¬ 
ed ta acknowledge Palla\'a suzeraint\% as an inscription from 
Gudimallam testifies,”^ Education was encouraged under him, and 
the Bahur plates, dated in the eighth vear of the reign, record the 
gift by one of his ministers of three entire villages to the Vicli/dsthfma 
(college) at Bahur, controlled b\’ tlie learned men of the place who 
organised the study of fourteen ganas in the institution. The gams 
were obviously the four Vedas, six angas, Mimamsa, NNnya, Purana, 
and Dliarmasastra. 

The reign of Nripatiihga witnessed the initial stages in the rise of 
the Cholas to power after centuries of obscurity. Possiblv some x^ears 
before his accession, the first niler of the new Chola dvnasty, Vijaya- 
laxa, captured Tanjoj-e and made the citv his headquarters, Ilis son 
Adilya I is known to have succeeded him in a.d. 871. There is reason 
to suppose that in this period the Cholas were subordinate to the 
Pallavas, or at least friendlv to them. 

The chronology and order of succession after Nn'patuhga arc not 
as clear as one woiild wish. If our assumption that Nvipatuhga’s nile 
extended to 896 is correct, it means that he must have lived up to 
the eve of the effective Chola conquest of Tondaimandalam. But 
there are no inscriptions of his after his twentieth year except the 
recentlv discovered one of the fortx^-first x^ear. There are two other 
Pallava princes whose relations to each other and to Nrijiatnhga are 
bx’ no means clear. Thex' are .Aparajita and Vijaxa Karapax'arman. 
Aparajila, xvhose inscriptions are confined to the north of Tondai¬ 
mandalam and go no to the eighteenth xmar, figures in some important 
events xvhich must hax'e fallen in Nripatuhga’s reiirn. Kampa-varman 
also must have been his contemporan% for on a slab at Tinivorriviir 
on xvhich three inscriptions are engraved continuouslv, a record of 
the seventh vear of Kampa-varman precedes another in the sixth x^ear 
of Aparajita."7 There is reference to a Nandi-Kampesvara temple at 
Kattiitumbur in an inscription at 861apuram (N. Arcot)."^ This means 
that the temple xvas built bx' Nandi-Kampa, i.e. Kampa the .son of 
Nandi. It is thus possible that Kampa was a younger brother of 
Nripatnhga, and Aparajita another brother or cousin of his, with both 
of xxdiom Nripatnhga shared his power. Aparajita .seems to have been 
the able.st soldier of them all. Not only does he figure prominently 
in the last militant events at the clo.se of Pallava historv, while the 
txvo others nre not heard of, but in„a Chola record of the reign of 

76 228 of 1903, 

77 SII, xn, 90 Intr. 

78 423 of 1902. 
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Kiilotturiga III he is still' remembered, centuries later, as Raja- 
marttanda (Sun among kings) Aparajita-varman.79 xhe conquest of 
Tondaimandalam was effected by Aditya by about the twenty-seventh 
year of his reign (a.d. 897), and taking tins to be the last year of 
Aparajitas reign we may suppose that he began his rule some time 
in 879, and Kampa-varman, a year or so earlier. 

It would appear in fact that Nripatuhga, who began his career with 
the victory of Arichit against the Panclya Sri Mara, summoned Kampa- 
varman and Aparajita to share his power in order to avoid possible 
domestic dissensions and to strengthen his position in the face of 
renewed Pandyan aggression. The son and successor of Sri Mara 
was Varagima-varman II who came to the tlirone in 862. For several 
years after his accession the Pandyan ruler appears to have recognised 
the suzerainty of Nripatuhga proclaimed after his victory at Arichit. 
At any rate we find a record at Tiruvadi in South Arcot (Tondainad), 
dated in the eighteenth year of Nripatuhga-varman (a.d. 873), mention- 
ijig a largo gift of 570 kalanju of gold b\' the Panclya Varaguna Maha¬ 
raja.Soon after, the position changes. Possibly the trouble began 
in the first instance as a conflict between the Panclya and the Chola, 
and then resolved itself inevitably info a war between the Panclya 
and Pallava mlers. An inscription, in the neighbourhood of Dindigal, 
of the reign of Marahjaclaiv an mentions an expedition against Idavai 
on the north bank of the Kaverl in the Chola country led by the king 
in which he was accompanied by a chieftain named Parantakapalli 
Velan.f^l That the Pandya invader sustained a defeat from the Chola 
Adit\’a at Idavai is rciiclered probable by the alternative name of the 
village which occurs in a Vijayanagar inscription dated S. 1369 
(a.d. 1447).^- In this inscription Idavai b called Pandiyani-ven-kancla- 
.sola-chaturvedi-mahgalam, i.e, the Brahmin village established by the 
Chola who saw the back of the Panclya king. But this was not the 
end of the campaign, and it seems that the Chola victory did not 
by any means secure freedom from the danger of Pandyan aggres¬ 
sion. The Pallaya power had not only to join itself, but had to seek 
help from all its associates and allies, prominent among whom was 
the Gaiiga king Prithivipati I, who is known to have been a feudatory 
of Nripatuhga from an inscription at Ambur.8‘5 The Uday«§ncliram 
plates of Prithivipati 11^4 state that in the great battle of Srlpuram- 
biyam the heroic Prithivipati attained heaven after making the name! 

79 S/1, xiT \'o, 96. 

80 360 of 1921 (SIl, xn., No. 71). 

81 690 of 1905. 

82 42 of 1914. 

, 83 £1, jv, 182. 

84 SIl, n, 884, V. 18f 
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of his friend Aparajita (unconquered) fully significant, ^rlpurambiyam 
is doubtless Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam. So Apaiajitu took 
the field against the invader, and received substantial assistance from 
his Chola and Gahga feudatories. The invasion was averted, and the 
militaiy victory was complete. But Prithivipati lost his hfe on the 
field, and what is more, the rising ambition of the Chola Aditya was 
stimulated by his perception of the weakness of the Pallava power. 
The battle of Sripurambiyam was fought most probably about a.d. 880. 
some nine years after Aditya’s accession to power. But after his part 
in tlie repulse of the Pandyan invasion, Aditya was no longer content 
with a position of subordination to tlie Pallavas, and began to enter¬ 
tain plans for resuscitating tlie ancient glory of the Chola power. Aditya 
is said to have made a gift in Tondaimandalam in his twenty-first 
regnal year (c. a.d. 891),85 and his inscriptions begin to appear in the 
area from his twenty-third year. The campaigns of conquest might 
have lasted some years; the end is described in a verse in the Tiru- 
valaiigadu plates of Rajendra I (Chola)86 which states that Aditya 
overthrew the strong Pallava ruler Aparajita and deprived him of 
his territory. More specifically, the Kanyakumari inscription of VTra- 
rajendra87 gives Aditya the title Kodandarama, and mentions that in 
a battle he pounced upon the Pallava king who was seated on the 
back of a tall elephant and slew him. An undated Rajakesari inscrip¬ 
tion from Tillaisth^am88 in the Tanjore district states that it was 
issued by the king who spread the Chola power over Tondainad. That 
was the end of the Pallava kingdom. 

It must be noted that there are still several unsolved problems of 
Pallava history. For instance, we hear of a king Chandraditya who 
excavated a rock-cut Siva temple called Sikhari Pallavesvara at 
Siihhapura (Singavaram) in the Gingee taluk of S. Arcot; and the 
inscription which records the event is in characters not later than 
the time of Narasirhha-varman 1.89 We cannot say if Chandraditya 
was a title of one of the earlv Pallava kings who followed Simhavishnu 
or the name of a subordinate king of the locality. So also we have 
no knowledge of the exact positions of Vijaya Narasimha-varman, 
Vijaya Isvara-vannan, Vairamegha-varman, and others.90 The Nolam- 
bas of Nolambavadi in Bellary and adjoining tract of Mysore claimed 
to be Pallavas by descent, as also several chieftains of a later time in 
the Telugu and Tamil areas of South India, most celebrated among 
whom was the Kadava Kopperunjihga. 

85 SII, in, No. 142. 

86 SII, nr. No. 205. v. 49. 

89 sn, xa. No. 116. 

90 Copalan-PaZidvar, App. pp. 


87 TAS, ra, v. 55. 

88 286 of 1911. 
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Reference has been made above to the foundation of the Pandya 
kingdom by Kaduiigon. Of Kaduiigon {c. a,d. 5^-620) who fought 
against the KalaBhras about the same time as Simhavishnu and re¬ 
suscitated the Pandyan power, and of his son M^avarman Ayani^- 
ulainani (629-45), vve have very little information from the Velvikudi 
and Sinnamanur charters which form the sheet-anchor of the Pandyan 
histoiy of this period. Kaduiigon is said to have destroyed the claims 
of others to the earth by the strength of his arms and established his 
own claim on a firm basis. The third ruler in the hne, Jiendan or 
Jayanta-varman (a.d, 645-70) is praised for his soldierly quahties as 
well as for the justice of his rule. He bears the title Vanavan, which 
implies a victory against his Cliera contemporary. It is from the reign 
of Jayantavarman’s successor, who was most probably his son, that 
our sources become more helpful and mention specific incidents which 
can be traced also in the literature of the. age. This king is called 
Arikesari Maravarman in the Velvikucli and smaller Sinnamanur 
grants, and Arikesari Faraiiku.sa in the larger Sinnamanur grant. His 
reign may be assigned roughly to the period 670-710. He was most 
probably the Kun Pandya and NinrasTr-neduraaran of legend, the 
contemporary of f^ansambandar who, at the instance of queen Mahg- 
aiyarkkarasi (lit. queen among women), a Chola princess, and minister 
Kulachchirai, weaned the Pandya ruler from Jainism and converted 
him into an ardent devotee of Siva. The disputations held by fJana- 
sambandar with the Jains of Madurai, who were then in the ascendant, 
and the miracles he performed on the occasion, are narrated in great 
detail in the Peritja Puranam ot Sekkilar. The Velvikudi grant says 
that Arikesari defeated the Kerala in many battles, names Pali, Neb 
veli, and Scnnilam as the scenes of battle, and couples the subjugation 
of the recalcitrant Paravas and the ravaging of Kurunadu with these 
campaigns against the Kerala. The Sinnamanur grant says more briefly 
that Parahkusa defeated the Villavar (Keralas) at Nelv^li. Now Kuru¬ 
nadu and Nelveli occur in the Travancore inscriptions,! and the other 
battle-fields mentioned must be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
The Paravar were the fishermen of the coastal country. Arikesari there- 

1 TAS, III, 204 and IV and V index for Kunmadn, contra PK, Rp. 51-53. 
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fore consolidated the strength of the rising kingdom by conquering 
the peoples and rulers of the small principalities in its neighbourhood, 
and preparing it for the greater part it was soon to play in South 
Indian politics. This policy of expansion would have brought him into 
conflict with the Pallavas in the north in any event, and it seems prob¬ 
able that it was hastened by Vikramaditya seeking Arikesari’s coope-' 
ration in the pursuit of his own designs against Paramesvara-varman. 
The result of this alliance has been noted above, 

Arikesari was succeeded by his son Kochchadaiyan, who had the 
title Ranadhira (calm in battle) and may be taken to have ruled for 
twenty-live years (710-35). He was a great soldier, as his title indi¬ 
cates, and waged aggressive wars against his neighbours. He assumed 
the titles Vanavan and ^erhbiyan (sometimes Solan), which imply 
suzerainty over the Chera and Chola. He is also called Madura- 
Karunatakan, the sweet Karnataka and Kongar-koman, lord of the 
Kohgu people; these titles seem to be indicative of substantial military 
achievements which evidently resulted in the extensiim of the bounds 
of his kingdom. He is said to have attacked and subdued the Mahil- 
rathas in the great city of Maiigalapuram, most likely modern Man¬ 
galore. Here is an indication, with no details, that the Pandyan king¬ 
dom had begun to develop the contacts which began with Arikesari 
Parahkusa’s alliance with Vikramaditya I. We have to suppose that 
the hostilities with the Chaluk^’as of Badami and (heir feudatories, 
the Gahgas, which are well attested for a somewhat later period, had 
already begun, and that as a result of his campaigns in this direction 
Kochchadaiyan made himself master of at least a part, if not the 
whole, of the Kohgu country. The Chalukya ruler of the time was 
Vijayaditya. Kochchadaiyan had also to undertake some fighting in 
the southern hill country of his kingdom against the Ay chieftains 
of that region. A battle at Marudur, perhaps in Kurunacl in South 
Travancore,2 ended in victory to the Pandya and the return to his 
allegiance of the Ay chief. The son and successor of Kochchadaiyan 
Ranadhira was Mara-varman Rajasimha I (735-65). Rajasiihha is called 
Pallava-bhahjana (the breaker of the Pallava) and the Velvikudi grant 
says that he defeated Pallavamalla who fled from the field of battle. 
The Tamil portion of the same grant has an ornate passage ascribing 
to Rajasimha Pandya victories at Neduvayal, Kunimadai, Mannai- 
kurichi, Tirumarigai, Puvalur, Koduihbalur, and another place of 
which the name has not been read, and .stating that the Pallava king' 
was deprived of his splendour at Kulurhbur where the Pandya captur¬ 
ed numberless elephants and horses from his enemy’s forces. This is 
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doubtless the Pandyan version of the war which resulted from Raja- 
siriilia espousing the cause of Chitramaya. 

Rajasimha I gained little by his efforts to support Chitramaya 
against Pallavamalla, though it is possible that he gained successes 
in individual battles which justified his assuming the grandiose title 
‘the breaker of the Pallava’. But elsewhere he pursued with better 
success the aggressive policy he had inherited from his father. Pro¬ 
ceeding against the Kohgu country, he defeated his foes at Periyalur, 
and crossed the K2^'erI to bring about the subjugation of Malakoiigam, 
on the border between modem Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts. 
The Malava chieftain had to siinendcr and give his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to the victor, who advanced thereafter to Pandikkodumudi, i.e. 
‘Kodiimudi which had become a Pandyan possession’, ‘where he wor¬ 
shipped the lotus feet of Pasupati and gave away with great pleasure 
heaps of gold and lustrous gems’. This was a direct threat to the 
Gaiiga kingdom. Its mler, Sripumsha, unable to meet single-handed 
the onslaught of the powerful invader from the south, applied for 
assistance to his suzerain Chalukva Kirtivarman II who had siiececded 
Vikramaditya II in 744-45. An important battle was fought at Venbai 
in which the Chalukya monarch apd his Gahga feudatory sustained 
defeat, and the latter had to make his peace by offering the hand of 
his daughter in marriage to the Pandya prince Jatila Paraiilaka, the 
son of Rajasimha.3 This must have occurred about 750. We have no 
infonnalion of the events in the rest of Rajasimha’s reign. lie 
is said to have performed many gosahasras, hiramjagarhhas, and 
tiiiahharas^ and. to have relieved the distress of Brahmanas learned 
in the Vedas. He is also reported to have renovated Kudal, Vanji and 
Koli. If this is a reference to the capitals of the Pandyas, Cheras, and' 
Cholas, the power of Rajasimha must have been very great indeed. He 
was succeeded by his son Jatila Parantaka about a.d. 76o. Jatila had 
also the name Varaguna and the titles Maranjadaiyan and Nedunja- 
daiv^an. His inscriptions range from the third regnal year to the forty- 
third, and he may be taken to have reigned for about fifty years. Very 
earlv in his reign he won a victory against Nandi-varman Pallavamalla 
in a fight at Pennagadam, somewhere near Tanjore, on the south bank 
of the KaverT; no details of the engagement arc forthcoming, and it 
might have been no more than a border skirmish. In the third year of 
his reign he issued the VelvikucU grant to which we owe practically 
all that we know of his predecessors and their achievements. Its 
ajnapti was Maran Kari of the Vaidyakula (family of scholars) of 

3 Velvlkudi g^ant, 11, lS8-34.Also India Antiqm, 254-56. 
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Karavandapura (Ukkirankkottai), 18 miles north of Tin?ievelly,4 who 
must have held an important post under the king, if he was not 
already uttaraniantn (chief minister). He had taken part in the battle 
of Venbai and in arranging the marriage of the king with the daughter 
of Sripurusha soon after that battle. He was also known as Madhura- 
kavi, and built a stone temple for Vishnu in the "Anamalai Tiill, 
formerly a Jain centre six miles to the east of Madurai, and made a 
gift of a rich agraham in the ueigliboiirhood to Brahmanas on the 
occasion when the image of Narasimha was installed in the temple. 
This was in 770, and Madhurakavi died soon after. His identity with 
the Vaishnava Glv^r Madhurakavi has been suggested, but cannot be 
taken as established. His brother was Murti Eyinan, who also became 
uilaramantrl of Jabla Parantaka, and made further additions to the 
temple of Vishnu, and thus completed the work of Madhurakavi. 
Other members of tlie family also occupied important positions in the 
king’s government, two of them being called niaJidsdmanta in tlie 
sixth and seventeenth years of the reign. 

Jatila was called upon to fight the same foes as his father in the 
north-west, and apparently with better results. Battles are mentioned 
at Vellur, Vinnam; and Seliyakkudi against unnamed foes. Pie put to 
flight Adigan of the bright lance in two battles at Ayiraveli Ayirur and 
Pugafiyur (Pugalur in Kaiiir taluk) on the north bank of the Kaveii, 
and captured his chariot together with several of his war horses. In 
this war Adigan was aided by Pallava and Kerala forces, which ad¬ 
vanced from the east- and the west only to be repulsed with great 
loss by the opposing Pandyan armies. As a result of these campaigns, 
Jabla captured the king of West Kohgu with his elephants and put 
liim into confinement within the walls of Madurai, and the whole of 
the Kohgu country became a part of the Pandyan empire. Adigan was 
doubtless a member of the well-known line, the Adigaimans of Taga- 
dur (Dharmapurl in Salem district) and he fought on the banks of 
the Kaveri against the Pandya because he was either the feudatory 
or the ally of the king of West Kohgu. The appearance of the Kerala 
and Pallava forces may be explained as the result of a combined 
effort of the other powers of South India to set a limit to the growing 
aggi'essioii of the Pandyas. The coalition, however, failed on this 
occasion. The extension of Pandya sovereignty to Kohgu was of 
sufficiently long duration to allow Jatila undertaking the construction 

4 ASIAR, 1935-36, p. 102. ‘Vaidya’ means a physician, not a scholar, and also 
cle^signates a well-known caste in Bengal whose members were physicians, and rank¬ 
ed only next to the Brahmanas. The use of this term as a class or caste, fiy 

the word kuUi, at such, an early date is of great historical importance. 
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of a temple of considerable size {kunrarn-annador koyil, lit. a moun¬ 
tain-like temple) for Vishnu in Kanjivaypperur in tliat country, and 
earning for himself the title paratna-Vaishmva. But he was equally 
ready to endow the temples of Siva as his Trichinopoly and Ambasa- 
mudram inscriptions show.S A record of his thirteenth year (778) 
at Tiruchchendur mentions a considerable endowment for die regular 
worship in the temple of Kumara all the year round. Another, dated 
many years later (804), records a gift to the Siva temple on the banks 
of the Tamrapanii at An^basamudram. 

Jatila also conquered Venad in south Travancore after attacking 
and destroying the strong fortifications of the port of Viliham. This 
port was a flourishing emporium and seems often to have roused the 
cupidity of the invaders of Travancore; evidently it recovered rapidly 
after each disaster, for we find it the target of Chola attacks three 
centuries after the days of Jatila, whose first conquest of Venad must 
have occuiTed before a.d. 782, the date of his Madras Musum plates 
which mention the event." Venad does not appear to have reconciled 
itself to Pandyan rule easily, for Jatila was still fighting in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vilinam more than ten years after his first invasion.6 
Part of this war in Venad was the campaign against Sadaiyan 
Kamnandan of the Malainad (hill country between the Tinnevelly 
district and Travancore)^. He belonged to the Ay family whicii 
apparently owed a fitful allegiance to the Pandyas; Jatila’s expedi¬ 
tion against him about 788 in which Ariviyurkkottai (the fortress of 
Ariviyur) is said to have been destroyed, may have been of the nature 
of reprisal against his having sided the king of Venad in his struggle 
for independence against the Pandya power. No wars are recorded 
during the rest of the long reign of Jatika Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan 
(Varaguna I) whose sway extended far beyond Trichinopoly into the 
Tanfore, Salem and Coimbatore districts besides the Pandya country ‘ 
proper and into Venad. 

Jab’la Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan was succeeded by his son SrT Mara 
Sri Vallabha who ruled from a.d, 815 to 862. He had the titles EkavTra, 
Parachakrakolahala, and Avanipasekhara.® He was an ambitious 
ruler who, not content with maintaining the considerable empire 
handed to him by his father, sought to extend it further by adcling 
Ceylon to it. The Sanskrit part of the Sinnamanur plates^ says that 
this king brought the whole world (of S. India ?) under the protection 

5 414 of'1940; 105 of 1905; 155 of 1903; 104 of 1905. 

6 277 of 1895. 

7 43 of 1908; TAS, i, 3-5. 

8. ARE, 1930, n, paras 2-4, 

9 SIl, III, Ft. w, No. 206. 
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of his umbrella, and became well beloved of his subjects after- de¬ 
feating ill battle such different foes as the Maya-Pandya, the Kerala, 
the king of Siihhala, the Pallava, and the Vallabha. The Tamil por¬ 
tion repeats this and adds that the king won victories at Kunnur and 
Vilinam as well as in Ceylon, and that he repulsed with great loss 
' a confederation of Gai’igas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kalihgas, Magadhas and 
others who offered battle at Kumbakonam. It was as a result of this 
victory that the king assumed the high-sounding title Parachakra- 
kolahala (Coiifoinider of the circle of his encmiies). The battles of Kuii- 
nur and Vilinam and the war with tlie Kerala receive no elucidation 
from any other source. We can only suppose that South Travancore 
never fully reconciled itself to the Pandyan yoke and that trouble 
from that quarter was chronic. Ihe victories claimed for Sii Mara 
against the Pallavas and their confederates including the Vallabha 
(Rashtrakuta in tins peri()(l). have becji sulficiently elucidated by our 
account of the Palia^'a-Pand^•a relations in the reigns of Nandi-varman 
III and Nripatuhga. \Yc must add that there is every reason to 
believe that among the confederates of the Pallavas must be counted 
the rulers ol Cesloii, ^vho had now greater reason, on account of 
Bandya aggression in Ccvlon, to strengthen their traditional bonds 
with the Pallavas. Thus Sri Mara's relations with Ceylon were not 
altogellier independent of those with the nortliem powers. 

The Chiilavauisa^^'^ states that in the reign of Sena I (a.d. 831-51) 
the Pandya king came with a great force and began to take possession 
of the island. Discord among the high dignitaries of the Sinhalese 
army favoured the iin adei, who laid waste the whole of Uttaradesa 
(the North Province) and occupied an armed camp in Mahatalita- 
gama. The Tamils, who had alreadv^ settled in the island, gathered 
under his flag and strengthened his forces. The Ceylonese forces 
were dispersed easily in the battle that followed, and Ae capital was 
sacked. Sena made terms, and the Pandyan quitted the island. In 
the next reign,H that of Sena 11 (851-85), a disgnintled son of the 
Pandvan king came to Ccvlon and appealed to the Sinhalese monarch 
for help against his father. S'ena rejoiced greatly’, and a Sinhalese 
invasion of the Madurai kingdom followed. The country that lay 
on the route of the invading forces was laid waste, and the capital 
city of Madurai was invested and taken in the absence of its ruler. 
The Pandva, who came to redeem the capital, was wounded in fight, 
‘left the town to its fate, tcK)k flight, and lost his life at the place 
whither he had betaken himself. His consort, who had come with 
him, also met her death’. The Ceylonese general recovered all tlie 


10 Ch. 50, w, 12-42. 

11 Ch. 51, w, 27-51. 
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images and treasure that had been brought away from Ceylon some 
years before, and seized much weidth besides. He then consecrated 
the son of the Pmid)^a, placed the administration into his hands, and 
made his way back to Ceylon ‘at his pleasure’. An inscription in 
Ceylon places tliis invasion in tlie ninth year of Sena II (860), and 
calls his son Kassapa V, the ‘son of tlie great king who won the fame 
of victory by conquering the Pandya country’,12 The Pandyan ver¬ 
sion of the story stops with the simple mention of a victory in Ceylon, 
and omits all reference to the counter-invasion. To all appearance, 
Sri Mara’s defeat at Arichit by Nripatuiiga, and the Ceylonese inva¬ 
sion of the Pandya country brought about by a timely appeal from 
a Pandyan prince to Sena II, are closel\' connected and Sri Mara 
seems to have eome baek from his defeat at Arichit to see his capital 
in the hands of another enemy and perished in the attempt to recover 
his position. 

The Chtilavarnsa states distinc tly that the son of the Pandva who 
appealed to Sena II was placed on the Panchain throne after his 
father’s death, and this could have been no other tlian Varaguna- 
varman II. But whether he was also the Mnya-Pancl)n (Pandya 
pretender) against whom vSrI Mara is said to have won a success 
cannot be decided; most probablv he was not. Again, whether 
Varaguna-varman’s differences with his father were fomented bv" the 
Pallavas and Sena II, or thc' latter onlv took advantage of dissensions 
that had broken out in the Pancivan roval familv, must also remain 
uncertain. But the feudatorv relation in which Varaguna-varman 
stood to Nripatuhea for sev'^eral years after his accession leav'es little 
room for doubt that the Pallava and the Ccvlonese ruler were acting 
together, and that Varaguna-vannan’s acknowledgment of Pallava 
suzerainty was a condition of the Pancivan tlirone being secured to 
him. Varaguna’s attempt to assert independence led, as has been 
narrated, to the battle of Puraihbivam, in which he himself sirs- 

taihed a defeat and the Chola Aditva I discov'ered the weakness of 

✓ 

the suzerain power. 

Varagiina II did not long snrvnve the defeat of 8ri Puraihhiyam. 
Perhaps he had no son to succeed him,* and the ne.xt ruler was his 
voimger brother Sri Parantaka Vlranarav^ana Sadaivan (880-900). Tlie 
Sanskrit section of the Sinnamanur ])latcs states that he captured 
single-handed the handhtv llgra near Kharagiri together with his 
elephants, that he endowed manv a^rahdra<f and nurriberless efern- 
sfhanas and tanks, and that he had for his queen SrTvanavan MahadevT, 
evidetitlv a Kerala princess. The Tamil part generally confirms these 
statements and says furth^ that he destroyed Pennagadam and fought 

12 ASC, Report lS9fi, p. 45. EHeveva Inscnption. EZ, 11, 39, 44; cv, 1, 4, 149 .n. 
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in the Korigu country. The war with Ugra has not been satisfactorily 
explained. The destruction of Pennagadam and fight in the Kohgu 
country indicate a conflict with the Chola Aditya I who was rapidly 
building up his power at the expense of the Pandyas and Pallavas. 
The Chola claims to have conquered the Kohgu country, and the 
Pandya record tacitly admits the validity of the claim by mentioning 
only a fight in Kohgu without claiming victory. Parantaka Vlra- 
narayana was succeeded by his son (by Vanavan Maliadevi), the 
donor of the larger Sinnamanur grant to which we owe practically 
all we know of the successors of Jatila Parantaka Varaguna I. He 
was called Mara-vamian Rajusimlia II and his rule may be taken to 
cover the first twenty j'cars of the tenth century. He had the titles 
Vikatapatava, Srikanta, Rajarikhamani, and Mandara-gaiirava. He is 
said to have fought against unnamed foes at Ulappilimahgalani, oppo¬ 
sed the king of Tanjore, gained a victory at Kodumbaliir, and carried 
destruction to Vahji, the Chera capital in the Kohgu country. It is 
quite probable that Rajasimha came into conflict with Adit)'a I, and 
that the battles mentioned, including the reference to Vahji, are all 
the incidents of the Chola war. But the Chola power steadily gained 
in strength, and we find Aditya’s son Parantaka I claiming the title 
Madhurantaka or Maduraikonda (captor of Madurai) as early as the 
third year in his reign (a.d. 910). The Pandya turned to Ccvlon for 
help against the Chola and the combined forces of the Pandyas and 
the Sinhalese suffered a defeat at the battle of Velhlr near Madurai 
(c. 920). Rajasimha had to abandon his capital and kingdom and 
flee to Ceylon, Though the king of Ceylon, Dappula IV (923-24),13 
was willing to give him assistance for the recovery of his kingdom, 
‘the nobles dwelling on the island for some reason or other stirred 
up a sorry strife to the undoing of the Pandu king. ‘The Pandu king’, 
says the Chillavamsa,^'^ ‘thought his sfyjourn here was of no use to 
him. He left his diadem and other valuables behind and betook 
himself to the Keralas’. Thus disappeared from history the first 
empire of the Pandvas and its last ruler Rajasitnha H. Though Kerala 
was the home of his mother, the Chola hold on that country had 
beconie so strong that Rajasimha relied more on Ceylon in the first 
instance than on Kerala. When his political plans failed him utterly 
owing to the reluctance of the Ceylonese generals to shed their blood 
in his cause, he went to Kerala, perhaps with a view to spend the 
rest of his days in obscurity among the relatives of his mother. 

13 This king is really E^appula III. The dates of the two kings Sena I and Sena II 
given above on p. 348 are two years too early, cf. ’Histonj of Cc'jl^n published by 
the University of Ceylon (1959, 1960), Vol, I, part II (pp. 815-^8). (Editor). 

14 Oi. 53. w, 5 ff., 
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THE GANGAS, KADAMBAS, BANAS AND 
OTHER CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES 

I. THE GANGAS 

The dynastic name of Gaiigas was borne by two distinct royal 
families, one ruling in Gangavacli (East Mysore country) from about 
A.D. 400 and the otlier in Kalihga from a.d. 500 or a little later. The 
Gaiigas of Kalihga claim kinship with those of Mysore, though in 
fact the origin of both the lines is involved in much obscurity. Late 
and contradictory legends dating from the eleventh century are of 
little value to history, and we need not linger over the details of 
the Mysore legends which trace the line to an Ikshvaku origin, speak 
of the migration of its founders from Ujjain, their arrival at Gahga 
Perur in Cuddapah district, their encounter with the Jaina ascetic 
Simhanandi, and their final settlement at Kuvalalapura (Kolar); or 
the legends of Kalihga tracing descent ultimately from the kings of 
the lunar line named Yavati and Tuiwasu, and more proximately from 
the Gaiigas of Kolar, It is also uncertain whctlier the two lines of 
kings had any connection with the Gangaridae of the Greek writers 
who soem to have used the term to describe the people of the 
lower Ganges and not to a ruling dynasty, though Pliny the Elder 
seems to connect a branch of the tribe with Kalihga. All. legends 
agree in interposing Gahga somewhere in the genealogy in its mvthical 
part. The Gahga crest was the elephant. 

Early Gahga history has suffered much from the existence of 
many obviously spurious copper-plate grants with unusually early 
Saka dates, ranging from 169 to 388, which has cast a suspicion on 
the other records also, and it is possible that even some genuine 
records were thrown overboard bv critical students of Gahga historv 
like Fleet. An undoubtedlv early and genuine record, the Peniigonda 
plates of Mudhava-varman, was discovered in 1915, as Fleet himself 
acknowledged. Since then the whole- position lias been reconsidered 
and fresh copper-plates have gained admis.'^ion into the rank of 
authentic records of earlv Gahga historv. There is, however, .still 
room for differences on the genealojry of the earlv Gaiigas, and the 
following account of the Gahgas of Mvsore, die Western Gahgas as 
they are sometimes called, is based, for the early period, only on . 
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tliese records which contain no legendary matter whatever, not even 
tlie fairly early legend of the founder of the line cutting a stone pillar 
info two by a lusty blow of his sword. The clironology, which is 
tentative, rests on the palaeography of the genuine records corrobora¬ 
ted by general probabilities of history. l All the early inscriptions of 
the line are in the Sanskrit language. 

Koiikanivanna (c. a.d. 400-25), the first lailer of the Jahnaveija Kiila, 
is said to have belonged to the Kanvayana gotra, to have been adorn¬ 
ed by wounds received in the suppression of fierce enemies, and to 
have created a kingdom inhabited by a noble population {sujana 
janapada) by the victorious progress of his arms. He is also called 
Dharmamahadhiraja, possibly an index of his independent status.^ 
Late and doubtful records mention his initiation into the Jaina 
doctrine (Syadvada) by Simhanandi at the Parsvanatha hasadi in 
Sravana Belgola;3 but this is in direct contradiction to the invocation 
to Vishnu with which the early records of a genuine character begin. 
The Udayendiram plates of Prithivipati II say that Koiikani was 
anointed for the conquest of the Banamandala,4 and other records 
describe hun as ‘a wild fire to tlie Bana .stubble’.^ But the statements 
are vague; we do not hear for instance who anointed Korikani for 
the conquest of the Banamandala; and though we hear of Kadamba 
Mayura.sarman levying tribute from the Brihad Biinas about the mid¬ 
dle of the fourth century, and the Gahgas and Banas are often found 
fighting one another in later times, die silence of the early records 
on such an important event may justify the suspicion that we have 
here an instance of the early history of the dynasty being revised 
in the light of later events. It must be admitted, however, that from 
early times both these lines of rulers lav claim to lordship of the 
Nandi hills {Nandagirmatha) and of the area round about Kolar 
(fCuvalalapura). The Kongiidesa RajUkkal, a compilation of the early 
nineteenth century made in response to Col. Mackenzie’s demand 
for historical literature, seeks to explain the name Kofikain b\’ attribut¬ 
ing to him rule over the Kohgu country, a mere guess, no more 
entitled to credence than the more modern surmise of Jayaswal that 
the king got the name Tor having come recently from Kohkana’.t5 
^ The capital of the early kingdom is nowhere named in the contem¬ 
porary inscriptions. Later Jradition current among the Gahgas of 
Mysore and of Kaliiiga locates it first at Kiivalfila (Kolar), and later 

1 Fleet in /RA.S, 1915, pj). 471-S5. 

2 Sasanakota, El. XXIV. 2.14, Penusonrla, El, XIV. 132. _ 

3 EC. II, 67 which pives the esoteric meaning of the miracle of the stone pillar. 

4 SII, II, 383, V. 14. 

5 EC. IX. Db. 67 (Mallohalli) 

6 History of India a d. 150-350, p. 198. 
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at Talakad, on the Kaveri, nearer the hostile frontier of the Kadanibas 
against whom they waged war under their suzerains, the Pallavas. 

The genealogy of the early Garigas is quite definite in the early and 
genuine records, though some scholars hesitate, rather unaccountably, 
to follow this clear line. 7 The view that a branch of the Gaiigas ruled 
at Parigi in the Anantapur district has no more support for it than 
the location in Paru Vishnya of the properties granted in the Sasana- 
kota and Penugonda plates. 

Kohkani was succeeded by his son Madhava I (a.d. 425-50) who 
issued the Sasanakota plates in the first year of his reign and the 
Kandasala grant in the ninth.8 He is said to have inherited the great 
qualities of his father, and possessed a well cultivated mind proficient 
in all sdstras, particularly mtisastra (politics). The righteous rule over 
his subjects was, we learn, the sole aim of his having taken charge of 
the kingdom. He was a great patron of learning and poetr}^ Later 
tradition attributes to him a vritti (gloss) on Dattakasiitra by which 
may be meant either the work on erotics which, according to Vatsy- 
ayana, Dattaka composed at the request of the hetaerae of Patali- 
putra, or possiblv a sutra on adoption. Madhava I was followed on 
die throne by his son Arva-varman (c. 450-70), a great warrior and 
scholar, who was anointed duly^ by the Pallava king Simha-varman, 
most probablv the first ruler of that name who ruled at KanchT. 
The occasion for Pallava intervention can only be guessed as it is 
nowhere stated clearly. We find another son of Madhava I by name 
(Vijava) Krishna-varman issuing two gi'ants in his first and second 
regnal years,10 and it seems probable that a dispute between the 
two brothers was settled by the Pallava monarch. Another possibility 
is that the relations between the Gaiigas and Kadambas became 
strained, and in order to secure the support of the Pallavas, Arya-var- 
man entered into a subordinate alliance with them. Later grants of 
the lino which call him Han’-varman and state that he removed the 
Ganga capital to Talakad lend some supoort to the second hvpothesis. 
Tn anv case, both Arva-varman and his brother Krishna-varman were 
allied to the Pallava Simha-varman, and named their sons after him. 
Simha-varman, the son of Krishna-varman, is known from the Chu- 
kuttur prantll in which he calls himself rnnhadkirHia and makes a 
m-ant of land on his birth-dav as a rrierrtonal gift after the death of 
Yuvaraia Vha-varman, his younger brother and an unparalleled 
warrior. 

7 See, e.)?.. MAR, 1930. notes to No. 3. 

8 MAR, 1925, No. 115. . 

9 Vidhina in Kudlur, MAR, 1930, No. 88. L. 5, and u<dhSrhcHh in Penugonda pi. 

10 MAR, 1915, p. 40 Bendiganhalli; 1932, p. 124 Kudithiyara. 

11 MAR, 1924, p. 79. 
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According to the genuine records Arya-varman was followed by 
his son Madhava II alias Sirhha-varman. Later records introduce at 
this point a certain Vishnugopa as the son of Ilarivannan, and make 
Madhava the son of Vishnugopa. Rice, while editing the Penugonda 
plates thought that VishnugojDa was omitted in tliat record by mistake; 
but the discovery of the Kucjlur grant which confirms the Penugoi^a 
genealogy shows that the mistake is on the side of the later records 
which introduce Vishnugopa, another Pallava name, into the early 
Gahga genealogy. The correct view of early Gahga history therefore 
seems to be that after Madhava I, the line divided into two for a time 
and sought the alliance of the Pallavas, both events probably due to 
one and the same reason—fear of the Kadambas. Arya-varman ruled 
from Talakad, and Krishna-varman from Kolar. The same arrangement 
continued under their st)ns Madhava II and Simha-varman. Madha¬ 
va II was crowned by the Pallava Skanda-varnlan as we learn from the 
Penugonda and Kudlur records. But some time later, there came about 
two important changes. Simha-varman of Kolar apparently died soon 
after his younger brother Yiivaraja VIra-varman without an heir, and 
tlie Gahga kingdom became united again under Madhava II, called 
Tadahgala Madhava in later records. Secondly, the tension between 
the Kadambas and Gahgas ceased as a result of the policy of d\mastic 
alliances pursued by Kadamba Kakustha-varman who brought joy into 
many royal households including that of the Guptas by bestowing his 
daughters on them. One of these princesses, a sister of Krishna-var¬ 
man I, was married to Madhava II, and the child of this union was 
AvinTta who was anointed as king in his mother’s lap (c. a.d. 520.) The 
alliance between the Gahgas and Kadambas meant perhajDS the termi¬ 
nation of the Pallava overlordship over the Gahgas; but Pallava history 
becomes veiy obscure about this time. AvinTta (undisciplined) is a 
curious name and is explained in a record of Sripumsha's reign as 
‘AvinTta only in re.spect of the hosts of ill-behaved kings’. 12 He had 
a long reign but no events of any importance, either during his 
minority or later, are recorded. His chief queen was a princess of 
Punnata, Jveshtha bv name, daughter of one Skanda-varman. Tire 
Hosakote plates purport to record a gift to a Jaina temple set 
up by the mother of Simhavishnu in the twelfth year of AvinTta’s 
reign,13 but it is not free from suspicion and might well be a irio- 
dem fake calculated to support the evidence of the Avanti-Sundari- 
Kathdsara on the contemporaneity of Vishhuvardhana, DurviiiTta, and 
Simhavishnu which has been received with great reserve by critical 
scholars. In view of the legend that AvinTta was proclaimed. by a 

12 MAR, 1920, p. 23 Narasi*nhar5japura. 

13 MAE, 1938, pp. 80-84. 
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heavenly voice to be a satajlvi,^^ a declaration which he proved by 
successfully crossing the Kaveri in full flood, we may take it that 
his reign lasted till a.d, 605 when he was succeeded by his son Dur- 
vinlta (ill-behaved), a name even more curious than tliat of his father 
and explained in a similar way by the late inscription aheady noted. 
His real name was Madhava-varman, and he had a dispute with an 
unnamed half-brother who had been appointed to the throne by his 
father. In a civil war marked bv several battles at Andari, Alattur and 
other places he came out victorious and celebrated the victory by 
the performance of hiramjagarbha.i^ Durvinita had to make his peace 
with the rising power of the Chalukyas of Badami, The Aihole insc¬ 
ription of Fulakesin II only says that the Gariga and the Alupa were 
constant attendants of Fulakesin II; but a later Gahga inscription 
gives more details of Durvinita’s relations with the Chalukyas. It says 
that having captured the Kaduvetti who was disturbing the peace of 
the world like Havana, Durvinita established his own daughter’s son 
in the hereditary kingdom of Jayasiihliavallabha, and thus became 
formidable in the world. This is obviously a reference to the recovery 
of the Badami throne by Vikramaditya I, the son of Pulakerin II, after 
the confusion caused by the invasion of the Badami kingdom by 
Pallava Narasimha I. We thus see that Durvinita gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Pulakerin II, and after his tragic death 
(a.d. 642) in the siege of Badami, Durvinita supported his grandson 
Vikramaditya in the task of clearing the kingdom of the Pallava inva¬ 
ders and restoring its .unity (a.d. 655). This was one of the last acts 
of Durvinita. 17 Earlier he had succeeded to the Punnata kingdom 
whence his rriother came, and he took the title ‘lord of Punnata’ some 
time before his twentieth regnal year; this must have been due to the 
failure of succession in Skanda-varman’s line. In the Kavirdjamdrga 
of Nripatuhga (Amoghavarsha) Durvinita is mentioned as a great 
prose writer in Kannada, and tradition credits him also with the 
authorship of a Sanskrit version of the Brihatkathd, a commentary 
on the fifteenth canto of Bharavi’s Kirdtdrjuriiya, and a Sahddvatdra. 

'The reigns of Mushkara (Mokkara) and Srivikrarria were uneventful. 
The son of Srlvikrama, by name Bhuvikrama, ruled from 665-79 and 
assisted the Chalukya Vikramaditya I in his war against the Pallava 
Paramesvara-varman I. Paramesvara’s attempt to arrest the invasion, 
which advanced by way of the Gaiiga country, failed, and at the 
battle of Vilande iri the Tumkur district, Bhuvikrama seized from the 
Pallava a precious necklace containing a famous gem called ‘Ugrp- 

14 EC, Viri, No. 35; VII, Sh. 4 & 64. 

15 MAR. 1924 Nallala gr., and 1^42 Penntiir gr. 

10 EC, VIII Nagar, 35. 

17 THveni, 1, 112-20. 
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daya’.lS Bhuvikrama was succeeded by his ycmnger brother Sivamara I 
(679-725)19 whose reign was evidently peaceful. 

He was followed on the throne by his grandson SiTpurusha, as his 
son Eregahga seems to have predeceased him. Sripiinisha was one of 
the ablest monarchs of the line and enjoyed a long reign of well over 
fifty years.20 He had princes of Bana origin-serving as his feudatories 
in Kalbapunadu 1700 near Sravana Belgola.^i Srlpumsha cooperated 
with his Chalukya suzerains in their wars against the Pallavas. An 
inscription from Ulchala in the Kumool district (a.d. 730-31) states 
that yuvaraja Vikramaditya 11 levied tribute from the Pallava king 
Paramesvara-varman II after conquering Kaiichl, and on his way back 
irtade a gift of two villages to Durvinlta-Ereyappa of the Kohguni 
faniily.22 The prince last nanied was doubtless the same as Dugga- 
mara or Ereyappa, a son of Srtpurusha, and the gift recorded was 
clearly a reward earned by the Gaiigas for their share in the conquest 
of Kanchl. Paramesvara-varnian must have invaded Ga]iga\'adi soon 
after the Ganga and Chalukva forces withdrew from Kanchi and met 
his fate on the historic field of Vilande where Sripumsha is said to 
have killed the Kaduvetti of Kanchi and seized the royal umbrella 
of the enemy together with the title of Perumanadi.23 The death of 
Paramesvara-varman was a serious disaster. He left no successor be¬ 
hind and there ensued the search for a king on the part of the officials 
and nobles of the Pallava kingdom and the installation of Nandi- 
varman II Pallavamalla (a.d, 732). Some vears later, about 740, came 
the famous expedition of Vikramaditya H against Kanchi; the coope¬ 
ration of Sripurusha in this expedition also seems to be attested by 
two undated and fragmentarv-^ stone inscriptions from Mv.sore.24 When 
Nandi-varman II had surmounted his troubles and stabilized his posi¬ 
tion, he remembered the hostile act of Sripunisha and invaded 
Garigavadi. The Pallava was aided on this occasion bv his Bana 
feudatory Jayanandi-varman, The date of the expedition is indicated 
by a vtrakal (hero-stone) inscription dated in the fifty-second \'ear of 
Nandi-varman's reign (a.d. 784).25 We learn from the Tandantottam 
plates of Nandi-varman dated six years later that he defeated the 
Ganga king and compelled him to suirender the necklace containing 
the gem tigrodaya which had been seized by Bhuvikrama from 

18 lA, XIV, 229; WAR, 1924 No. 80; 1925, No. 105: 1927. No. 118. 

19 EC, III, Md. 113 

20 EC, IV,. Ng. 85. 

21 MAR. 1927, No. 118. 

22 Ancient India, No. 5, p, 54. 

23 Ed. VIII Nagar 35 (a.d. 1077), pp. 251 (text) and 1^5 (tm.'i. 

24 WAR, 1939, ^No. 23; 1941, No. 45. 

25 El. XXII, 113. 
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Parame^vara-varman I at Vilandc.*® We may infer from the 
records of the time that Sripurusha had to surrender some of his 
territory to the Pallava conqueror who handed it over to his B^a 
adjutant Jayanandi-varinan. 

Earlier, Sripurusha attempted to curb the aggression of Pandya 
Rajasiiiilia I in the Kohgu country and sought the aid of Chalukya 
KIrti-varman II in the task. But the allies sustained a defeat in the 
battle of Veiibai (c. 750) and Sripurusha had to make his peace with 
the Pandya king by offering the hand of his daughter to the son of 
RajasiiVilia.27 Some years later Sripurusha had to face an invasion by 
the newly established rulers of the R^hfrakuta dynasty who, having 
displaced the Ch^ukyas, naturally sought to assert their supremacy 
over all tlie territory that had obeyed the Chalukyas. Krishna I invaded 
Gahgavadi from the north, and the resistance f^ered Slyagaila, the 
son of Sripurusha, could not prevent Krishna from occupying Manner- 
nagara in the heart of the Gaiiga territory.28 The Gahga had to submit 
and, according to contemporary practice, was left in charge of his 
kingdom on acknowledging the suzerainty of the invader. Two records, 
beaiing Saka dates 710 and 720 (a.d. 788 and 798), apparently refer 
themselves to the reign of Sripurusha;29 but as SrTpurusha's records 
are generally dated in his regnal years, as the last inscription so 
dated mentions only his fiftieth year,, and the evidence of the records 
of his successors leaves no room for any doubt that Sripurusha s reign 
came to an end soon after 775 and certainly before 780, we have 
to ignore the two inscriptions with the Saka dates whatever their 
true explanation may be. 

SrTpurusha’s reign witnessed great changes in the neighbouring 
kingdoms. The failure of heirs in the direct line of Siinhavishnu led 
to a period of uncertainty and confusion in the Pallava kingdom 
which was ended by the choice of a young prince from a collateral 
line, Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla, to the mrone (c. a.d. 732). In the 
north there came some time later the political revolution by whLch 
the RasliUakuta Danlidurga overthrcAV the Chalukya KIrti-varman II 
and established his own dynasty in power (a.d. 754).29a grlpiimsha 
was not slow to take advantage of these opportunities and extend his 
rule over Kohgu in the south and the Sinda country in' the north 
which we find mentioned in some of his records. Though he had to 

26 SIl, IT, 557. 27 Tn^iia Antique, 254-56. 

28 MAfi, 1910 (Hiragiindagal inscription), and EC, XII. Mi. 99, Telagaon plates 
Of Krishna I—EL XIII, 275-82, 

29 MAR, 1918, p. 42 (Halkur); 1933 (Basavatti) 

29a ITiis date- is- a disputed point. V. 'V^ Mirashi pushes back the date to 715 
(POC, XV) while Nilakanta Sastri puts it as 752 or 753 (History of South India, p. 150) 
(Editor). 
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acknowledge the suzerainty of the Pallavas and the RashHakutas when 
they invaded his territory, we find that he was the first Gahga 
monarch to assume imperial titles, his full style being: Koiigajnivarma 
Dharma Maliarajadhiraja Paramesvara Sripurusha Maharaja.*^ In 
the records of the reign Sripurusha is credited with the authorship 
of a treatise on elephant lore {gajasa^tra). *, 

After a war of succession between Sivamara If and Duggam^a 
Ereyappa, two sons of Sripurusha, the former was crowned (a.d, 778) 
king by Govinda II and Pallavamalla. But very soon he incurred the 
hostility of Dhruva for his part in supporting Govinda II in a war 
against Dhruva, and this resulted in a long period of captivity for 
him in a Rashfrakuta prison. During this period another brother of 
Sivamara, by name Vijayaditya, administered tlie coxmtry loyally for 
his brother like Bharata ruling Ayodhya during the exile of Rama,31 
but a Rashtrakuta viceroy was imposed over him; this was Kaihbha 
Ranavaloka, the eldest son of Dhruva. Sivamara was released from 
prison by Govinda III when he succeeded Dhruva as emperor, but 
Sivamara made common cause with Kaihbha who rebelled against 
the new emperor (a.d, 793-94). Tlie victorious Govinda consigned 
Sivam^a once more to prison, though Kambha was restored to his 
viceroyalty of Gahga counti*)'. Set free once more by AmogaVarsha I 
soon after his accession (a.d. 813), Sivamara accepted the position 
of a feudatory under the Rashtrakuta and fought the wars of his 
suzerain against the Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya II Narendra Mriga- 
raja. Sivamara was succeeded in 817 by his brother Vijayaditya’s 
son Rajamalla I, his own elder son Marasimha having predeceased 
him. Sivamara was celebrated as a scholar and yogi by his contem¬ 
poraries; he was a patron of poets and scholars. 

The younger son of Sivamara known as Prithivipati I got some 
part of the country in the south including Kohgu with Talak§d as 
capital to rule as separate charge, and he became the founder of a 
collateral line which acknowledged PaUava supremacy at first and 
then passed under the Cholas, while the main Gahga kingdom con¬ 
tinued under Rajamalla and his successors in subordinate alliance 
with the Rashtrakutas, But Rajamalla I himself (817-35) and his son 
Nitimarga began with wars against Amoghavarsha I, an untried boy 
at the time of his accession to the Rashtrakuta throne, Prithivipati I 
appears to have made common cause-with Nitimarga (a.d. 837-70) as 
the Udayendiram grant of his grandson states that ho gave protec¬ 
tion to Iriga against the anger of Amoghavarsha;32 this incident waS" 
doubtless connected with the campaigns of the Rashtrakuta general 

so EC, IV, Hg. 4. 31 EC, IV, Yd 60; XII. N|. 280. 

32 SII, II, 383. V. 18. 
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Bankesa in the Gaiiga country (Chapter XVI). It seems probable 
that Baiikesa first encountered NItimarga in his capital Manuenagara 
and then proceeded against Prithivipati in his capital Talakac^. To 
this cam^Daign also belongs the battle ot VaiihbaJguli,-^^ in which 
Prithivipati displayed his heroism by wielding his sword with great 
effect and cutting off a piece of bone from his own body and throw¬ 
ing it into the river. As a feudatoiy of the Pallavas, Prithivipati 
took part in Aparajita’s war against the Paiidya king Varaguna II 
and fought and fell in the battle of Sri Purambiyam (a.d. 880) after 
securing the victory for his suzerain.34 A daughter of Prithivipati I, 
by name Kundavai, became the queen of Bana Vidyadhara V^ikrama- 
ditya I Jayameru, also a Pallava feudatory.35 prithivipati’s son 
Marasiiiiha seems to have predeceased his father, leaving his son 
Prithivipati II (880-940) to become king after his grandfather. The 
early years of his reign witnessed the downfall of Pallava power 
before the onslaught of Chola Aditya I and the consequent transfer 
of his allegiance to the Chola conqueror. Soon after the accession 
of Paruntaka I to the Chola throne (a.d. 907), the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II invaded the Chola dominions with the aid of the Banas 
and Vaidumbas, as he wished to support the claims of his grandson 
Kannaradeva, a half-brother of Parantaka, to the Chola throne; in 
the battle of Vallala (Tiruvallam) in the Bana country (N. Arcot) 
that followed (a.d. 911-12) Prithivipati II greatly distinguished him¬ 
self, and his success against the invaders was rewarded by his grate¬ 
ful suzerain who bestowed the Bana country on him together with 
the title of Banadhiraja. Prithivipati II, also called Ilastimalla, 
continued to rule as a loyal subordinate of Parantaka until his death 
about 940. After Prithivipati’s death troubles fell thick on Parmi- 
taka who lost a half of his dominions to Rashtrakuta Krishna III 
after the battle of Takkolam (a.d. 949). Prithivipati’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Nanniya Gahga liad to face a Nolamba-Rashtrakuta invasion 
of his territor\% and acknowledge Nolamba suzerainty. He died 
fighting against the Santaras on behalf of the Nolamba about a.d, 955. 
That was the end of the collateral Gahga line of Talakad. 

Rajamalla’s records show two starting points for his roign, one in 
a.d. 817 and another two years !ater;30 the former was the date when 
he became tfuvardja, ruling the kingdom for his father Vijayaditya, 
the latter, the date of his kingship in his own right after his fathers 
demise. Though there seems to be no reason to suppose, as has 
been done by some, that Rajamalla and Prithivipati I fell out and 

fVS Ibid., V, 17. 

34 Ibid., V, 18. 

35 SII, ni, 90. 

36 gr#nt MAR, 1010, and Pcrijar«»gi FM*!. MAR. 1942. 
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fought a civil vi^ar, we find them ranged on opposite sides in tiie 
conllicts of minor princes—the former supporting the Nolambas and 
Telugu-Chodas, and the latter taking the side of the Banas and 
Vaiduuibas, round about a.d. 825, when an important engagement 
at Soremadi (modern Cholemari in the Penugonda taluk of the Ananta- 
pur district), after which the advantage lay with tlie party supported 
by Pritliivipati, as will be seen in more detail in the section on 
the B^as. Rajamalla’s hostility to the Banas led to the invasion 
of their country by his son-in-law Polalchola Nolamba (825-75) who 
advanced up to VaUimalai near Tiruvallam in the heart of the- 
B^a country, if not up to Kaiichi, as the inscription of Rajamalla 
claims.37 a record of Rajamalla at Vallimalai mentions tlie excava¬ 
tion of a Jaina cave on the hill under his orders.38 The name of 
the agralidras called after Rajamalla, Sripurusha and Ranavikrama 
in the same neighbourhood's may also be taken to commemorate 
this expedition. Hostilities appear to have been continued by Raja- 
malla's son Nitimarga who claims a victory against the Banas at 
Murggepadi in tire Kolar district. But the Banas soon regained their 
independence under Vikramaditya I, the ablest prince of the line.40 

The main event of Rajamalla's reign was his effort to throw off 
the Rashtrakuta yoke with the assistance of the Nolambas with 
whom he had dynastic connections. The effort was successful for 
a time.4i The sphere of tlie Rashtrakuta viceroyalty of Gaiigavadi 
became much restricted, and a new era of political freedom seemed 
to dawn on the Gahga country which was marked by the assumption 
of the titles Satyavdkya and Nitimarga alternately by successive 
rulers, Rajamalla being the first Satyavdkya and his -son Eregahga 
Ranavikrama tlie first Nitimarga. The fruits of Rajamalla’s contu¬ 
macy were, however, reaped by his son who had to face a strong 
invasion led by Bahkesa, the RasliHakuta general. Nitimarga was 
defeated in battle and his fortresses captured; Pritliivipati who 
joined the rebellion also suffered and had to face the enemy in the 
battle of Vaimbalguli as we have seen. But Bahkesa was recalled 
by Amoghavarsha before he could complete his campaign in Gahga- 
vadi which was taken over by the Eastern Chalukya Gunaga Vijaya- 
ditya III, who had become a loyal vassal of the Rashtrakuta emperor 
after initial hostihties with him. Gunaga invaded the Gahga coun¬ 
try through Nolambava'di after' having killed its ruler Polalchola 
(Mahgi) in battle; the Gahga charters mention many battles includ- 

37 EC, X, Bp. 86; El, IV. 141. 

88 9 of 1889; 6 of 1895. 

39 Sll, XII, No. 107 Intr. 

40 164 of 1933-34; 196 of 1931-32. EC, X, Sp. 5 >nd 8. 

41 EC, XII, Sira 24, 38; MAR, 191849, pp. 29-30. 
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ing a major engagement at Bajar^a^u, though they do not enable 
us |o follow the course of the campaign.42 in the end Nitimarga 
made his peace with Amoghavarsha, agreeing to become his vassal 
aud accepting tlie hand of his daugtiter Abbalabba for his son 
Butuga I. But this did not prevent him and his vassal Mahendra 
Nolamba, who had succeeded Pojalchola, from failing upon the 
B^as who had aided the Rashfrakutas in the late war. The decisive 
engagement occurred at Murggepadi as already noted, and Maliendra 
took the title Mahdbcdikula’Vidhvamsana,^^ and became governor of 
the newly conquered territory. A rude but interesting bas-relief at 
Doddahundi depicts the death of Nitim^ga (a.d. 869)44 vi^-ho was 
succeeded by his son Rajamalla II. 

Rajamalla II (a.d. 870-907) was ably assisted by his younger brother 
Butuga I and nephew Nitimarga II. Butuga became yuvcirdja in the 
very first year of Rajamalla’s reign and, after his death fifteen years 
later in the Nolamba war with Mahendra, his son Nitimarga II took 
his place45 (886). Some time about 878 Mahendra set up the standard 
of revolt, and Butuga I had to oppose his invasion of Gangavadi on 
many fields of battle like Biryur, Surur and Samiya, places not iden¬ 
tified so far. Butuga died in the war, and Mahendra evidently 
had his own way for a time and overran enougli of Gaiiga-mandala 
to proclaim himself lord of that country.46 But Nitimarga II, eager 
to avenge his father s death, reversed the fortune of Mahendra in a 
series of engagements at Midigesi, Gahguru and Uttaralige,47 and 
after confining him within the walls of his capital Henjem (Penjuru 
or Hemavati) took its fortress by assault and killed Mahendra himself. 
Nitimarga thereupon assumed the proud title Mahendrdntaka and the 
Nolamba war48 came to an end in 897. 

Nitimarga II (907-35), who became king after a long apjprenticeship 
as uuvardja, had to face the hostility of Ayyapa, the son of Mahen^a, 
Ayyappa won several battles against Ganga forces. Some time after 
his death, his son Anniga renewed the contest with Rajamalla III 
(a.d. 935-38), son and successor of Nitimarga II, who defeated him 
in a battle at Kottamahgala (938) and made the Nolambas definitely 

42 El IX, 47; MAR. 1915, 1919 p. 50; EC. XII, Nj 269. 

43 El X, 65. 

44 El VI, pi. 5, EC, III Tn. 91; 191 of 1894. 

45 EC. Ill, Ng. 75, XII, Nj. 269; MAR, 192021 (Kudlur gr. of Marasiuiha); EL, \, 
Ag. 70. 

46 EC, III, Md. 13; Mys. Gax. II, it, 572. 

47 EC, III, Nj, 139. 

48 MAR. 1919 , Taaur IM. of Nltl, XI. 
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subject to the Gahgas.49 But Rajamalla was dethroned and perhaps 
killed by his brother Butuga who received the aid of his wife's 
brother, the Rashtrakuta Krishna III, and aided him in return in his 
war against a usurper by name Lalleya^o (a.d. 940} and against the 
Chola Farantaka 1 whose territories were invaded by Krishna III 
{c. A.D. 949). The reign of Butuga II Jagaduttarariga (938-61) is n(rt- 
able for the increasing influence of the Gahgas in the Rashtrakuta 
empire; vast territories were made over to Butuga's rule by the partia¬ 
lity of Krishna III for him, and this position of vantage continued 
under his sons. Even Maruladeva (a.d. 961-62), who had a very short 
reign, is said to have obtained from Krishna a state umbrella called 
Madanavataia never obtained by any other king, and his brother 
Maiasiniha II (962-74) ushered in the last and brightest chapter of 
Gaiiga histoiy. 

Inheritor of a vast empire comprising the whole of the Mysore 
table-land and the adjoining parts of the Madras and Bombay States, 

■ Marasiniha was a great warrior, statesman, and scholar. He was 
crowned by Krishna III on the eve of his northern expedition in 
which Mm'asiihha had a prominent part and earned the title ‘king 
of the Gurjaras’ for himself, and ‘Ujjayim-Bhujahgas’ for his generals, 
evidently for distinctions won in a campaign against the Paramara 
Harsha Slyaka of Malwa. After the death of Krishna, difficulties fell 
thick on his successors, Kliotdga and Karka, and it became necessary 
for Marasinilia to defend the interests of his suzerains with all his 
might. He restored the fortunes of Khottiga after the disastrous Para¬ 
mara invasion and occupation of Manyakneta, though he was unable 
to stop the effete Karka from falling a prey to the ambiticqn of Taila tl 
who was bent on restoring Chalukya supremacy in western Deccan 
(973). Pie made a belated attempt to set up Indra IV, his sister’s 
son and a grandson of Krishna HI, on the Rashtrakuta throne, but 
the Chalukva revolution ran its course and both M^asiiiiha and In¬ 
dra IV chose to die bv the Jaina rite of sallekhand (starvation unto 
death), the former in 974 and the latter some years afterwards. Among 
the minor wars of Marasimha was one against the Nolambas at the 
end of which he took the title Nolamba-Kuldntaka. Marasimha II 
was succeeded bv his sons Rajamalla IV (974-83) and Rakkasa Gahga 
(985-1024). The famous general and author Chamundaraya served 
Rajamalla with devotion and inflicted decisive defeats on vassals who 
aimed at independence like Pafichaladeva and Mudu-Rachayva, the 
latter being killed in open combat Chamundaraya erected the famous 
monolithic colossus of Gommata at Sravana Belgola. The Chalukya 

49 EC, XII, Tp. 10; MAR, 1916, para. 69; 1925, para, 86; 1921, Ku4ter, plflitea 
jf Mara5imha. 

50 Ku(fl^ grant of Marasi&ha. 
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Rajaditya of Uchchangi and the Nolambas also felt the weight of 
Chamun^as arm. Chamunda was a great scholar and writer in 
Kannada and a patron of scholars^ Gariga rule came to an end in 
the reign of Rakkasa Gahga by the Chola conquest of Gahgavadi 
under the great Chola ruler Rajaraja I. 

II. THEKADAMBAS 

The Kadambas were a Brahmin family of the Manavya gotra claim¬ 
ing descent from Hmta. According to the Talgunda pillar inscrip¬ 
tions! which records their early history their name was derived from 
a unique Kadamba tree near their dwelling which they tended with 
great care as it was sacred to their tutelaiy deity SvamI Mahasena 
(Karttikeya). 

Mayurasarman of the family went over to the Pallava capital Kanchl 
for completing his studies in the renowned ghatika tliere, but an 
unfortunate quarrel with a Pallava horseman in the city resulted in 
Mayurasarman becoming a soldier sworn to enmity with the Pallavas. 
He entrenched himself in the northern marches of the Pallava king¬ 
dom, in the forest country round about Srlparvata in the Kumool 
district, and levying tribute from the Brihad-Banas and other vassals 
of the Pallavas, he harassed the Pallava forces sent against him, avoid¬ 
ing an open battle. At last the Pallavas decided to convert their 
intrepid opponent into a friend, and crowned him with their own 
hands making him ruler of the territory between the western sea and 
Prehara, which may have been either the Malaprabha or the Tuhga- 
bhadra river. This was the beginning of the Kadamba kingdom 
(c. A.D. 350). It is possible that the unsettlement in the south that 
followed tlie raid of Samudra-gupta, among others, favoured the rise 
of Mayurasarman. The earliest Kadamba inscription knowm is 
in the Prakrit language, and engraved below a short Chulu record 
on a pillar at Malavalli.52 it does not give the name of the Kadamba 
ruler, but may well be assigned to Mayurasarman himself. It con- 
fiiTns and amplifies an earlier gift of Sivaskanda-varman, ruler of 
VaijayantI, obviously a Chutu king. A shorter Prakiit record from 
Chandravalli contains the name of Ma^nirasarman and attributes to 
him conquests in Traikuta, Abhira, Pallava, Pariv'ixtrika, Sakasthana, 
Sayindaka. Punata and Mokari and stops rather abniptly;'5'5 the record 
cannot be accepted as genuine till it recei\^e.s corroboration, as the 
Talgunda inscription has nothing to say of these extensive conquests. 
Mayuravarman, as mediaeval records call him, was believed in later 
times to have performed eighteen asvamedhas (horse-sacrifices) and 

51 El VTII, 24-36. 52 EC, VII, Sk. 264; lA. XLVI, 154-5.5. 

53 MAR, 1929, No. i, pp. 50 ff. 
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distributed 144 villages among the 32,000 Brahmins of the anadi 
agrahdra Sthanakundura (Talgunda). Yuvardja Kakustha-varman, the 
great-grandson of Mayurasarman, dates a record in the eightieth 
samvatsara,^^ a reckoning dating most probably from the accession 
of Mayurasarman. The son and grandson of Mayurasarman were 
named respectively Kahga-varman (360-85) and Bhagiratha (385-'fl0). 
The former had to face the invasion of Kuntala by the Vakataka 
Vindhyasakti of tlie Basim branch,55 and Bhagiratha might have been 
the ruler of Kuntala to whose court Kalidasa was deputed as ambas¬ 
sador by Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, an event attested by rather 
late literary evidence, such as the works of Bhoja and Kshemendra.56 
Bhaglratlia was succeeded bv his elder son Raghu (410-25) with his 
younger brother Kakustha-varman as his f/Muam/tr holding his court 
at Palasika (Halsi). Raghu died childless and Kakustha became king 
(425-50). He had a prosperous reign marked by the construction of 
several palaces adorned with towers. He is said to have given his 
daughters in marriage to many royal families including the Guptas. 
One of these daughters became the queen of Vakajaka Narendrasena 
and mother of Prithivl-shena 11.57 Kakustlia made a fresh-water lake 
within the Siva temple of Talgupda as recorded on the celebrated 
pillar erected by his son and successor Santi-varman (450-75). 

Under Santi-varman there was perhaps some accession of fresh 
territoiy to the kingdom, as he is said to have won three crowns 
{paitatrayo) and a record of his son avers that S^ti dragged to him¬ 
self by main force Lakshml from the palaces of his enemies.59 
He seems, however, to have had to face much hostility from the 
Pallavas and met the situation by constituting the southern part of 
the kingdom into a separate charge imder his younger brother 
Krishna-varman I who is said to have performed a horse sacrifice.59 
In spite of the pretension to independent status, Krishna-varman 
seems to have lost his life in war with the Pallavas which also 
ruined the principality of the Kekayas, the homeland of his queen. 
The result was that the Pallavas claimed the allegiance of his son 
Vishnu-varman who had to accept investiture at their hands, so 
that a part of Kadamba territory, with Triparvata (Halebid?) as 
centre,60 and a branch of the royal family, passed for a time under 


54 M. V/, 22-24 Halsi plates. 

55 El, XXVI, 148. 
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58 I A, VI, 24-5. 
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Pallava suzerainty. The Pallava rulers are named NSnakkasa and 
^anti-vara, names otherwise unknown.61 Santi-varman’s son and suc¬ 
cessor" Mrigesa-varman is known from several records as having ruled 
from VaijayantT (Banavasi) with Palasika also under his control. In his 
Halsi plates of the eighth regnal year,62 he is called destroyer of the 
Gahgas and destructive fire to the Pallavas, but no details are forth¬ 
coming, Ills scholarship and soldierly qualities are highly praised in 
the Devagiri plates of the fourth year.63 He built and endowed a 
Jaina temple at Halsi in memory of his father. His queen was Prabha- 
vatl of the Kekaya family, already mentioned, and she was the mother 
of Ravi-varman (500-38), during whose minority the kingdom was 
ruled by Mandhatn-varman (488-500), perhaps a ' first cousin of 
Mrigesa.64 Ravi-varrrian has left many records ranging from the 
fifth to the thirty-fifth year of his reign. A stone inscription records 
that his queen became a satJ at his death.65 There are two un¬ 
dated reewds of Ravi from Halsi.66 One of tliem relates to the 
institution of a Jain festival; the other states that Ravi-vannan killed 
Vishnu-varman and others in battle and occupied Palasika after having 
driven out Chandadanda, the lord of Kaiichl, The identity of 
Chaiidadanda cannot be established, and in spite of his title con¬ 
necting him with KanchT, which might have been merely a memento 
of his Pallava origin, he mav have belonged, not to the Kanchl line 
of rulers, but to the less known branch of Santi-vara who anointed 
Vishnu-varman. It is clear in any event that Ravi-varman renewed 
the conflict with the Pallavas and gained important successes. Pos¬ 
sibly the war y/^as forced on Ravi by the Pallaya and his yassal 
Vishnu-varman invading the Banavasi kingdom and penetrating into 
it as far as Palasika (Halsi). The result was that the inler of the 
collateral line of Kadambas lost his life and the unity of the kingdom 
was re-established. If the Multagi and Malkavu yillages, granted to 
a Brahmin bv Rayi-yarman in his fifth year, were situated verx'^ near 
Talakiid, it seems probable that the Gahgas also joined the confede¬ 
racy against Ravi-yarman and paid for it by haying to acknowledge 
his suzerainty for a time.67 Raviwarman was followed by his son 
Hari-varman (538-50) who ruled from Vaifavantl fBanayasi)68 in peace 
until Krishna-vannan II, the grandson of Vishnu-varman, led an 

61. MAR. 1925, No. 118, p. 98; EC, XI, Dg. 191. 

62 lA, VT, 24-25. 

63 /A, VII, 37-38. 

64 MAR. 1911, p. 32. 

65 EC, VIII. Sb. 523. 

66. M. VI, 25-27; 29-30. 

67 Nilambtir plates. El, VIII, 146-49. 

68 El. XIV, 163-8. 
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expedition against VaijavantJ,69 put an end to Hari-varman s rule and 
made himself master of the entire kingdom. Krishna-varman (550-65) 
and his son Aja-varman felt the impact of the rising power of the 
Cludukvas of Badami. Pulakesin I deprived the Kadambas of their 
northern marches and established himself at Badami which he 
fortified as a strong fortress (a.d. 545); his son Kirti-vannan I put an 
end to Vai jay anti as an independent kingdom. But Aja-varman 
(565-600) himself or his son Bhogi-varman took advantage of the con¬ 
fusion and civil war due to Mahgalesa’s attempt to keep Pulakehn II 
out of the throne, and once more proclaimed tlie independence of 
Vaija> antl for some time.io But when Pulakehn II gained the throne 
at the end of the war (a.d. 609) it was one of his first tasks to reduce 
the Kadamba kingdom. A picturesque vers© in tlie Aihole inscription 
describes his sit'ge of Banavasi and says that the land fortress of that 
citv took on the appearance of a fortress in the midst of water when 
it was surrounded by the ocean of Pulakesin’s army.’^l It is possible 
that Bhogi-varman and his son, Vishnu-varman, perished in the fight; 
in an\' case, the Kadamba kingdom passed definitely to the Chalukya 
empire {c. a.d. 610). If fliuan Tsang’s Kung-kan-na-pu-to (Kohkana- 
pura) may be identified with the Banavasi kingdom, it is easy to 
understand wliv the pilgrim who visited it about a.d. 641 makes no 
mention of its king, though he notes the existence of 100 Buddhist 
monasteries and 10,000 monks, a tiara of prince Siddhartha, a sandal¬ 
wood image of Maitreva made bv the arhat Sronaviihsatikoti and a 
forest of tala trees to the north of the capital.72 

Strav inscriptions contain the names of other early Kadamba prin¬ 
ces whose relation to the main line is not known; they are of no 
interest to general history. The later Kadambas of Hangal and Goa 
did not rise to power until about the end of the period covered by 
this volume and their history will be dealt with in the next. 

III. THE BANAS 

The Banas were an important feudatory dynasty of rulers who 
had a long history which is, however, as yet traceable only in parts. 
Thev claimed descent from the Asura Mahabali Vairochana of 
legendary fame who is said to have granted the earth as a sacrifice to 
Krishna73 —a reference to the avatara of Vdrmna (dwarf). Bali’s son 
Bana, a devotee of Siva, is said to have ruled from his capital Sonita- 

69 EC, V, Bl, 245. 

70 WAR. 1918, p. 40. 

71 ET, VI, 9-10. 

72 Foreign Notices, pp. 104-5. 

73 Kudimallam plates El, XVIII, 1-7. 
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pura, which is often called Sonagaram in Tamil 74 a name applied to 
the coastal town of Markanam in S. Arcot. The dynasty takes its name 
from him. On the strength of an oft*repeated epithet in the inscriptions, 
Bana is usually said to have been the door-keeper of Siva; but Rice 
cites Kannada sources to reverse the relation and make Siva the door¬ 
keeper of Bana.75 The dynasty had the bull for its crest, the b)ack 
buck on its banner, and had the paUacha drum among its iiisignia.76 
The Chola queen Sirtti, mentioned in the Mai}imekalai as the mother 
of Udayakumaran, is said to have been a Bana princess, but this is 
only legend. The Mudiyanur copper-plat© dated Saka 261 (a.d. 338)77 
is clearly a spurious record, and no reliance can be placed on data 
drawn from it. It mentions a king Nandivarma of the time of the 
Diinava chief Mahabali, and his son Vijayaditya; it then .speaks of 
Vijayaditya’s son Malladeva Nandi-varman who had the title Sriva- 
dliuvallabha, who resembled a Bodhisattva in his c'oncern for the 
beings in all the tliree worlds and who is described as the lord of a 
seven-and-a-half lac country got by means of tlie 12,000 villages in 
the Andhra-mandala. Neither the date of the record nor its muddled 
contents are of interest to genuine history. The genuine inscriptions 
describe the region ruled over by the Banas as a 12,000 country to the 
west of the Andhrapatha; they are also called nilers of Gahga 6,000, 
lords of Naiidagiri (Nandi Hills) and of Paruvipura.7fi Andhrapatha 
obviously means Andhra country, like Dakshiiiapatha, southern coun- 
tiy, and not, as is sometimes stated, the road leading to the Andhra 
country. The Mayidavolu plates mention Dannakada as its capital. 
So the official description of the Bana territory was that it lay to the 
west of the Andhra. Parivi is doubtless Parigi in the Hindupur taluk 
of the Anantapur district; and this region has the best claim to be 
considered the original home of the Banas. In later times we find them 
ruling over territory to the south-east of this region, called Peruihba- 
nappadi, the great Bana country, extending roughly from Puhganur 
and Kolar in ihe west to Kalahasti and Sholingur in the east with the 
Palar as its southern boundary. The idea that the original home of the 
Banas lav in the region of 8risailam79 whence they were dislodged 
by the Chalukyas in the seventh century seems to be the result of 
reading too much into the Talgunda inscription of Kakustha-varman 
which says that his ancestor Mayurasarman oveq^owered the frontier 

74 Sil, VI II, 54-55 & Adiyarkkunallar there on. 

75 Tlie compound sakcda-Jagat-traydbhivandita-surimradhiSa-Paramekxmi-pratVidn- 
k\ita-MahdMi-kuUi can yield both meanings. See Rice EC, X, Intr, ii, n. 5. 

76 SII, II, 384, V. 24. 

77 EC, X- Mb. 157. 

78 Uday. plates El, III, 74-79; 356 of 1920; 196 and 197 of 1931-32. 

79 Vfnkayya at El, XI, 230-31, esp. No. 5 on p. 230. 
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^aids o{ the Pallavas in battle and made his home in the tapene- 

traUe forests of Sriparvata before he proceeded to levy tribute 
the Brihad-Bana and other kings 80 This mention of Brihad-Bana 
as the contemporary of the first Kadamba king in the middle of the 
fourth century a.d. is perhaps the earliest mention of the Bana|i in 
authentic historical records. An inscription of the tenth century 
states that the first Gahga ruler Kohgani-varman was appointed for the 
conquest of B^amandala;8l the statement has not yet received cor¬ 
roboration from any authentic earlier document; if we accept it, 
we may conclude that the early Banas had to face the opposition 
of the Gaiigas as well as of the Kadambas. 

The powerful Chalukva ruler of Badami, Pulake^in II, is said to 
have subjugated the Bana-raja-vishaya and levied an impost in gold 
{tere-pon) frorn every village in the area.82 A little later we find 
Bana chieftains, calling themselves scions of the Perbanavaum, 
ruling as feudatories of the Chalukvas over Turmmara-vishav^a, 
roughly the region of Gootv and Jammalamadugu taluks on the Pcn- 
nar. They had two important cities in this region—Chilrachedu and 
Paihhuliggi (Hambiilige or Hsvalige). Three generations of them are 
mentioned in the inscriptions—Balikulatilaka Narasimha Banadhiraja, 
his son Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraia, and his son not named. The 
inscriptions mentioning them are dated in the 22nd and 23rd years 
of Chalukva Vijayaditva, i.e. a.d. 718-19.83 Towards the close of the 
reign of Ch^iluk^'a KTrti-vannaii IT, c. a.d, 757. the unnamed son of 
Bana Vikramaditya invaded and occupied the Telugfu-CIioda country 
of Renadu as we know from an inscription at Chilamakiini in the 
heart of that ie0on.84 But soon after, the tables were turned on the 
Banas bv the Telugu-Chodas, who, under Vijavaditya, not only re¬ 
covered Renadu but forced the Banas to acknowledge their suzeraint'^ 
after the Chalukvas had quitted the staf^e and the Rashtrakutas had 
not yet becorrie a force; we find a new Bana chieftain Perbana Bhii- 
'lahgadi Bhupaditva in this new position of subordination to the 
Telugu-Chodas.85 We then lose sight of this branch, though relatively 
late inscriptions from the Anantapur and Cuddanah districts attest the 
presence of Bana chieftains in the region. We hear of a Dhavalex^arasa 
of the Mahabalikula in an inscription of a.d. 885 (§. 807) from Potri- 

80 Yo’ ntapadan Panavedratidfk sediasa vinirjitya samyusie\\ 
adhpuvosa drtrsamamatainm ^npartadvd.ra-sci'mhitttfiil^ 
ddnde knrdn Brihadhana-pramukhad-bahun-rdiamandalSt — El, VIII, 32. 

Si Sir, II, 383, V. 13. 

82 Sri, IX (1). No. 46. 11, 6-7. 

83 333, and 359 of 1920; 339 of 1905. 

84 403 of 1904. 

85 474 of 1906, and 339 of 1905. 
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padu in Jammalamadugu tduk of the Cuddapah district.86 Much 
later, inlChaliikya-Vikrama year 12 (a.d. 1088), there was Chikkarasa 
of Ilambulige claiming to be a Bana and still continuing allegiance 
to the Telugu-Choda family represented at the time by Ballaya-Choda 
Maharaja-S? 

A Bana king of Kalbappiinadu 1,700, named Dindigarar, figures as 
a subordinate of Ganga Sripurusha in the undated Kovalavettu plates.88 
He obtained the permission of his overlord to make a gift of land. 
A king named Dindigaraja is said in an inscription at Sravana Belgola 
to have been present at the time of a Jaina guru’s death on Katavapra 
hill which is called Kalbappii in Kannacla. That inscription, also 
undated, has been provisionally assigned to the middle of the seventh 
centur)/ on paleographical grounds. But the present grant shows that 
king Dindiga belonged to the eighth century, as Sripumsha’s reign 
extondeci fi'om a.d. 726 to 778. Again, the Udayendiram plates of 
PrithivTpati II state that a son of king Dincli was saved by Prithivl- 
pati I from the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I. As Amoghavarsha’s 
wars in the Ganga country were waged round about a.d. 850 we must 
take it that Dindiga lived towards the close of SrTpmiisha’s reign. 

It is, however, of the Banas of the Perumbanappadi that we get 
most information. Omitting the stray references such as the battle 
of Koyattur between a Madhava Muttarasa and a Mahavali Banarasa 
{c. a.d. 725),89 we are able to trace the fortunes of the family for 
eight generations continuouslv with a fairly definite chronology for 
them. The succession list supplied by the Guclimallam and Udayen¬ 
diram plates^o is as follows: 

Javanandi-varman (a.d. 770-95) 

Vijayaditva I (796-835) 

Malladeva alias Jagadekamalla (835-50) 

Vikramaditya I Jayameru (850-95) Banavidyadhara 

Vijayaditya TI Prabhumeru (895-910) VIrachulamani 

Vijayaditva III, Pugalvippavarganda 

Vikramaditya III, Vijayabahu (965 ?) 

86 306 of 1036. 

87 SZf, IX. i. No. 157. 

89 EC, X, Bp. 13. 
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90 El, XVII, 1-7; HI. 7,4-9. 
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The contemporaneity of this line with the Pallavas of Kanchl from 
the time of Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla (a.d. 731-96) is well attested 
by a series of inscriptions in which the Bana feudatories cite the 
regnal years of their Pallava suzerains.91 Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla 
led an expedition into Garigavadi and after defeating Srlpumsha in 
battle, seized from him the royal necklace containing the gem*Ugro- 
daya. This was about a.d. 775. It is quite probable that Bana Jaya- 
nandi-varman assisted his Pallava suzerain in this expedition and was 
rewarded by the gift of some territory from the Gahgas, for we find 
him and his immediate successors laying claim to the rule of Gahga 
6,000.92 We find Jayanandi-varman calling himself Mavali-Vanaraya 
and acknowledging the suzerainty of Pallavamalla in a record dated 
in the sixty-second year (a.d. 793) of the latter.93 

Of Vijayaditya I we bave little information. He is described in the 
Gudimailam plates as proficient in the discharge of royal duties 
{dharma-kshatra-hhritam varah), and he figures as a feudatory of 
Pallava Danti-vannan in his forty-ninth regnal year {c. a.d. 834),94 
when he made a gift of land to provide for the periodical deepening 
of an irrigation tank called Velleri, in the neighbourhood of Gudi¬ 
mailam. The next ruler Malladeva is described as the tilaka of the 
Bana-vaihsa (Gudimailam plates) and given the title Jagadekamalla 
in the Udaycndiram plates. The title Nandi-varman is given for him 
in the spurious Mudiyanur plates and may imply his subordination to 
Nandi-varman III, which is even otherwise probable. His name occurs 
in a Kannada inscription from Chippili, Chittoor district.95 Malladeva 
found occasion to expand the Bana power at the expense of the 
Telugu-Chodas in the north. About a.d. 825, there was a big trial of 
strength between the Banas, Vaidumbas and Gahga PrthivTpati I on 
one side, and the Nolambas, Telugu-Chodas and Rajamalla I on the 
other. It cannot be said definitely whether the dispute started among 
the minor powers and the two branches of the Gahgas favoured the 
opposite sides in that quarrel, or the dispute was primarily one be¬ 
tween the two branches of the Gahgas in which the minor powers 
took part, some on one side and some on the other. The Vaidumbas, if 
mav be noted by the way, make their first appearance in the Madana- 
palle taluk which was part of the Telugu-Choda country of Rdnadu, 
and most of their records are in the Telugu language. Their records 

91 Five Bana Inscriptions from Gudimailam, El, XI, 222 ff. and lA, XL, 104-14. 

92 EC, X, kl. 235, Bp. 48; 229 of 1903. Also the Kuli^ikki record of the 52nd 
year of Nandisvaravamla (El, XXII, 110-13). 

93 Sn, III, 91. Venkayya (Elf, XI, 234) was clearly wrong in identifying the Pallava 
suzerain with Nandi. III. 

94 226 of 1903. El, XI, 225-26. 

95 .301 of 1905. 
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give no more account of their origin than just to say that they won 
the goddess of fortune by victories won on many a battle-field. They 
founded their own capital Vaidumbavrolu,96 captured Chippili 
in the neighbourhood, one of the important seats of the Telugu- 
Chodas, thus challenging them to conflict. Inscriptions of the tinve of 
Ganda Sankali (c. a.d. 800)97 record the death of soldiers including a 
brother-in-law of his in the war with the Chodas. The war of 825 was 
started by Ganda Trinetra VIra Maharaja allied with the Bana and 
Perumanadi (Prithivipati I) laying siege to the fortress of Soremadi,9S 
modern Cholemari in the Pj^nugonda taluk of the Anantapur district. 
The records state that when it was invested, Soremadi was defended 
by the Tclugu-Choda Mayindadi (i.e. Mahendra-vikrama) who was 
allied with the Nolamba, with Rajamalla and others.99 Soremadi was 
situated strategically at the entrance into the Nolamba dominions, 
subject at this time to the hegemony of Rajamalla I, and its capture 
would be of great value to his enemies. It would enable the Banas 
and Vaidumbas to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the Telugu- 
Chodas. In fact judging from the course of the war and its actual 
results, one can hardly resist the feeling that the interests of the allies 
of the Gaiigas rather than of the Gahga princes themselves dominated 
the war. Another battle is mentioned as fought between the same 
parlies at Mandavuda,iO() probably Mande, eight miles east of Chole¬ 
mari. It is not known if the battle preceded or followed the siege of 
Soremadi. The results of the war can only be inferred as they are 
nowhere stated clearly. There is no reference to the war in the records 
of the Telugu-Chodas and the Nolambas, or even of Rajamalla I. But 
if the main object of the war was to dislodge Rajamalla I from his 
kingdom and get it under Prithivipati I, that object was not attained, 
and Rajamalla kept his throne and transmitted it to his descendants. 
But, perhaps, the main protagonists were the Banas and Vaidumbas 
aided by Prithivipati, and possibly the Banas were the prime movers. 
They entered into dynastic alliance with Prithivipati I, and his 
daughter Kundavai was married to prince Vikramaditya, the son and 
heir of-Malladeva.loi So strengthened, he joined the Vaidumba in 
an attack on the Telugu-Choda kingdom, and Rajamalla and his feu¬ 
datory, the Nolamba, went to the aid of that kingdom. The Vaidumba 
gained large parts of Renadud02 and the Bana captured Chippili, the 

96 346 of 1922. 

97 300 and 301 of 1922. 

98 El, XXIV. p. 191-2; 296 of 1905; 308 of 1922. 

99 295 of 1905; 543 of 1906 (SJf. IX, i. 14. and 11). 

100 102 e>f 1899; EC, X, Mb. 228, 

101 SU, III, Nos. 40, 47, 48. 

102 315-17 of 1912. 
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Telugu-Choda capital” and even encroached further into Telugu- 
Chocla region and founded Vanavolu near Budili.l(>3 Ganda Trinetra 
claimed the Kirutore (i.e, Pennar) as the northern boundary of his 
kingdoni and assumed the title Lord of Renadu 7,000.104 

Rajamalla’s hostility to the Banas soon found expression in ^n 
invasion of the Bana coiintiy carried out with the aid of his able 
feudatory and son-in-law Polalchola Nolambadhiraja (825-75). This 
resulted in the loss of GahgarusasiraioS followed by an advance up 
to Vallimalai near Timvallam in the heart of the Bana country, if not 
up to Kanchi, as an inscription of Rajamalla claims. A record of 
Rajamalla at Vallamalai mentions the excavation of a Jaina cave 
on the hill under his orders. 106 The names of the agrahdras called 
after Rajamalla, ^ripurusha, and Ranavikrama in the same neighbour¬ 
hood may also be taken to commemorate this expedition which must 
have taken place at the end (xf Malladeva’s reign or early in that 
of his son Vikramaditya I. Hostilities appear to have been continued 
by Rajamalla’s son Nitimarga who claims a victoiw against the Banas 
at Miirggepadi in the Kolar district. 106“ But Vikramaditya I was per¬ 
haps the ablest king of Bana line, and he soon recovered his indepen¬ 
dent status and control over Gai\garusasira.l07 

Vikramaditya I Jayameni of the Gudimallam plates is described 
in the Udayendiram grant as Bana Vidyadhara. His queen Kunda- 
vai,l08 is mentioned as endowing twentv kalanjn of gold for ghee for 
a lamp in the temple of Timvallam and depositing the sum with 
the sahhd of that place. He figures as a feudatory of Nandi-vannan HI 
in two inscriptions, and of his son and successor Nripaturiga in a 
third. In the seventeenth yearlOO of Nandi-varman HI (e. A.n. 853) he 
combines three villages together under the name Videlvidugu Vikram¬ 
aditya Chaturvedimangalam, placing his suzerain’s title before his own 
name, and makes a gift of the reconstituted township to the Siva 
temple at TTkkalivallam, i.e. the Bilvanathesvara temple of Timvallam, 
The conditions stipulated were that the sahhd should pay 2,000 kadi 
of paddy and twenty kalanjn of gold to the temple for the mainten¬ 
ance of 8iva-brahmanas (priests), the drummers and other temple 
servants, including the singers of Tiruppaditjam, as well as for lamps, 

103 301 of 19a5 (SO. IX, i, No. i) and 811 of 1917. 

104 EC, X. Bg. 62 and ARE 1936-37, II, 70. 

105 EC, X' Bp. 86. 

106 El, IV, 141; 91 of 1889; 6 of 1895. 

106a SII, XII, No. 107 Intr. 

' 107 164 of 1933-34; 196 of 1931-32; EC, X, Sp. 5 and 6. 

108 See n. 29 ante. 

109 SII, III, p. 93; Sewell mentions an inscription giving a.d. 873-74 a^his second 
year, HISI, 328, but gives no reference, 
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anointment of idols, temple repairs and other allied purposes. This 
is, it may be noted in passing, one of'the earliest references to the 
singing of Tamil hymns of the Devdram in temples. Another record 
from Gudimailam,ilo dated in the 23rd year of "Nandi-varman III, 
mentions Vikramaditya’s rule in Vadugavali-merku and records tlie 
gift, after purchase {cilai srdmnai), of land for the maintenance bf a 
lamp before Maliadeva of the Parasurarmsvara temple; the donor was 
a member of the executive {aluhganam) of the ur, and the sabhd took 
charge of the land and promised to arrange for the lamp being lighted 
regularly. In the twenty-fourth year of Nripatuiiga [c. a.d. 879), an¬ 
other record also from Gudimallam gives the full Bana prasasti and 
mentions Vikramaditya’s reign over Vadugavali-merku. Towards the 
end of Vikramaditya’s reign there was a Rashtrakuta invasion of Bana 
territory which evidently forced them to transfer their allegiance 
to the Rashhakutas in place of the Pallavas. About this time the 
Pallavas were hard pressed by the hostility of the Pandyas and the 
growing power of their vassals, particularly the Cholas. The victory of 
Sripurambiyam in a.d, 880 against. Pandya Varaguna II was achieved 
only with the active aid of Chola Aditva I and Gaiiga PrithivTpati who 
lost his life on the field of battle. Aditva entertained schemes of 
reviving the past glory of the Cholas and was embarking on a career 
of aggression which Nripatuhga and his associate kings Aparajita and 
Kampa-varman were finding it increasingly difficult to check. In fact 
it ended in the overthrow of the Pallavas and the death of Aparajita 
about A.D. 898. Under these conditions it was no wonder that the 
Rashtrakiitas sought to extend the sphere of their control, and the 
Pallavas were unable to go to the aid of the Banas. 

The story of the Rashtrakuta successes against the Banas, in which 
the Vaidumbas were also fellow-sufferers, is to be gathered from their 
records and a small number of stone inscriptions in the Chittoor dis¬ 
trict. On the very day of his coronation in a.d. 915 Indra III claims 
-cx'edit for two achievements (1) an easv victory over Meruit 1 followed 
by (2) a success against Upendra who had captured Govardhana. 

The Mem mentioned above was no other than Bana Vikramaditya I 
Jayamem. An inscription from Kappalle (Chittoor dist.)ii2 states that 
while Jayameruprahhu was ruling over Vadugavaji 12,000 and Gaiiga 
6,000 a certain Maharaja raided the village of Chemmagum for cattle 
lifting and records a gift of land to the memory of a warrior who 

110 229 of 1903; El, XI, 224, 226-7, A' and C. 

111 FJ, IX, pp. 24-41, Begnmra plates* v, 23. The verse is an involved pun, 
and its full implications have Ix-'cn di.scu.ssed by me in a paper on The achievements 
of Rdshfrakufa Indra III as Yucaraja, 

112 164 of 1933-34. 
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fell in the Gght. Two other undated rccordsD3 from the same place 
of the reign of Kannaradeva (Rashfrakiita Krishna II) also mention 
an attack made by him on Chemmaguru and relate the death of two 
warriors who fell fighting. All these records doubtless refer to the 
war in which Chemmaguru suflcred a raid. Other inscrijStions are also 
connected with the war. A record of Vaidumba Pallo-arasa, a son* of 
Manuja Trinetra, with dates contemporary with those of Krishna II, 
also refers to incidents in the same struggle, mentioning an attack 
on Kappalle itself.ll4 Lastly Mahendradhiraja Nolamba, a feudatory 
of the RashUakuUis, states in a record of §. 815 (a.d. 893) that he 
was ruling the earth alter destroying the race of Mahabali—Sri 
Mahahalikiila-vklhvamsanam geijiidn prithivl-rdjijam geijuttire, 115 
This is perhaps chronologically the earliest reference to the hostilities 
from the Rashhakuhi side aided by the Vaidumbas against the Banas 
which developed in the course of the succeeding years and led ulti¬ 
mately to the Banas becoming the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. It 
must have been after this that Vikrarnaditya found occasion to go 
to N.E. Deccan in the company of Rashtiakuta forces and build a 
temple at Pali, twelve miles north of Ratanpur.H® He gets the title 
Bana-kandarjia in some records of his son's time. 

The inscriptions of Vijayaditya II Prabhumeru range from §. 820 
to 831 (a.d. 898-909). Their dates in the 8aka era and not in the regnal 
years of monarchs of other lines may be accepted as an indication 
of a spell of independence for the Banas. In 898 his queen Mahadevi 
Adigal endowed 30 kalanju of gold for lights and olferings at sandhyd- 
kdla in the temple of Gudimallam.n^ Another inscription dated seven 
years later records a private endowment of 20 kalanju of gold for a 
lamp in the same temple.This inscription gives some very interest¬ 
ing economic data. The rate of interest was 4 manjddi per kalanju 
per annum, the manjddi was one-twentieth of kalanju, and the rate 
of interest was 20 per cent per annum. Again one kalanju of gold 
purchased 45 measures of ghee, the endowment being equal to 180 
measures of ghee for a year of 360 days—half a measure of ghee 
being the daily requirement for burning a lamp. 

A record from PuhganurD^ of Vijayaditya II Virachulamani refers 
to a raid on Koyattur by Kaduvetti Muttarasan, a general of the 

113 168 and 170 of 1933-34. 

114 165 of 1933-34; 328 of 1922. 

115 El, X, 65 11, 24-26. (304 of 1911). Also EC, X, Kt. 79. 

110 PIHC, III, 323 ff. It is difficult to accepC Mirashi's theory of a Bai?a kingdom 
up in the north. 

117 El, XI, 227-28; 223 of 1903. 

118 224 of 1903: E7/XI, 228-29. 

1X9 542 of 1906. 
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Nolamba Mahendra; another recordi20 fro^^ the same neighbourhood 
mentions a raid on Puli-nadu by the Nolamba king under the orders 
of Kc^hganiara^ar and the capture of Koyattur; a third inscriptionl2l 
gives more details. It states that under the orders of his suzerain, 
Permadi, the Nolambadhiraja (Mahertdra) led a successful expedition 
against Talakadu, in the course ti which he despatched two of his 
subordinate chiefs, KSduvetji and Maduru, against Puli-nadu. The 
latter captured and burnt the town of Permavi. This roused the 
indignation of the Bana king Vijayaditya Virachulamani Prabhumeru 
who dispersed the enemy forces and killed many chiefs in the conflict. 
Lastly there are Bana records 122 in the Kolar district mentioning 
gifts to soldiers who fell in fight at the command of Prabhumeru 
against the entire Kaduvetti forces at Mavindanur. But as one of these 
records begins with a verse mentioning Vikramaditya Jayameru, we 
have to postulate a somewhat long-drawn struggle. As the records 
stand, we have to assume that the engagement at Mavindanur took 
place when Vikramaditya was still living, and his son fought for him 
as yiwardja, and that the other incidents like the capture of Permavi 
and the raid of Koyatfur represent later stages in the war which con¬ 
tinued after the death of Vikramaditya. However that may be, we 
find that the alignment of forces which began at Soremadi was still 
being continued and that the Banas and Nolambas were taking sides 
in the wars of the rival branches of the Gaiigas. 

The last date known for Vijayaditya is a.d. 909 which occurs in 
an inscription from the Kolar district. 123 it was in the reign of his 
son Vikramaditya II that the Bana dominion was extinguished by 
Chola Parantaka 1. At the commencement of his reign, Vikramaditya II 
seems to have aided Ra^htrakufa Krishna II in the campaign he 
undertook against Parantaka I who, at his accession, had superseded 
the claims of his half-brother Adityan Kannaradeva, a grandson of 
Krishna 11.124 in the battle of Vallala (i.e. Tinivallam in Bana country) 
that followed (a.d. 911-12) the Gaiiga ally of Parantaka greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself, Krishna II and the Bana suffered defeat, and 
Parantaka assumed the title of Vira Chola, Parantaka followed up his 
success in the next few years and uprooted two Bana kings and con¬ 
quered the Vaidumbas. One of the Bana kings was doubtless Vikram¬ 
aditya 11; the other might have been his son Vijayaditya III. The 
Bana kingdom was taken away by the Chola and handed over to his 
loyal feudatory PrithivTpati II together with the title Banadhiraja. 

120 318 of 1912. 

121 306 of 1912. 

122 EC, X, Sp. 5 and 6. 

123 EC, X, Mb. 229. 

124 El XXVI, No. 10. 
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This happened by about a.d. 916, the date of the Sholingiu* inscription 
which mentions the fact. 125 What happened after the Chola conquest 
is very obscure. Possibly the ‘uprooting' by Parantaka meant no more 
than a defeat followed by submission, in which case Prithivipati II 
must have been imposed as a sort of intermediary between the Chola 
emperor and tlie Bana; but it appears more likely that the Banas 
actually lost their kingdom and had to seek refuge in the Rashtrakuta 
court. The only other certain fact we get after the Chola conquest is 
that Vijayabahu Vikiamaditya III was a friend of Krishnaraja, i.e, 
RashU'akuta Krishna III. This is mentioned in the Udayendiram grant 
which records a gift of Vikramaditya III. The Giidimallam plates were 
issued by Vikiamaditya II as ytivardja with the consent of his father. 
There are no transactions on record either of his reign as king or of 
the reign of his son Vijayaditya III. We may legitimately infer that 
the Chola conquest suspended Bana rule in Perumbanappadi, which 
was given over to Prithivipati II. It did not revive until the successful 
expedition of Krishna III into Tondaimandalam towards the close of 
the reign of Parantaka I and the decisive battle of Takkolam a.d. 949- 
50 put Krishna in a position to restore his friend Vikramaditya III to 
the rule of his kingdom. Krishna’s political settlement of the northern 
part of the Chola empire lasted some years, and apparently even the 
Cholas had to recognise it for a while. There is a record of the ninth 
y ear of a Rajakesaril26 mentioning Arihjigaippirattiy^, a Bana queen 
and daughter of prince Arikulakesari. If this Rajakesari was Siindara 
Chola II, as seems probable, the inscription would fall about a.d. 965, 
that is about the time when Sundara Chola was waging war in the 
north recovering tenitory lost Jo Krishna III by his grandfather Pa¬ 
rantaka 1. As Arikulakesari is referred to as prince, he must have 
been a son of Sundara, and the Bana queen the daughter of this son, 
the Bana ruler being no other than Vikramaditya III himself. Even 
so Bana rule did not long continue in this region after Uiis, and as 
far as we know Vikramaditya III was the last ruler of the line. 

Princes claiming Bana connections continue to figure in various 
subordinate capacities for many centuries afterwards, but to trace 
them out systematically is hardly worth while. 

rv. punnata 

The ancient principality of Punnata is mentioned by Ptolemy 
under the name Pounnata as famous for its beryls. Padiviir in the 
Dhahapuram taluk of the Coimbatore district, where beryl was 
found until early in the nineteenth century, doubtless formed part 
of that principality. An inscription of the kings of Punnata states 

125 El, IV, 221. 

126 215 of 1911 {Colas, I, 376). 
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that the Kaveri and Kapini rivers watered the country and that its 
villages were full of wealthy people who possessed she-buffaloes. 
cows, horses, woollen blankets, gems, gold silver, pearl and coral, 
besides annual crops of wheat, rice, barle*and other grains. The 
Jaina writer Harishena in his Brihatkathdkosa (a.d. 930) says that 
Bhadrabahu and his followers came and settled in the Punnata coun¬ 
try when they had to migrate from the North early in the third 
century b.c. in order to escape a twelve years famine foretold by 
the patriarch. There are Sanskrit inscriptions of tlie seventh century 
A.D. purporting to record the story of the migration and what 
followed. 

Punnata is described at different times as a province of 10,000 or 
6,000 in early records, and was known as Hadinad in the sixteenth 
century. Its*capital was Kittur or Khttipura on the Kapini (Kabhanr) 
river in the Ilcggadadcvankote taluk. The Chandravalli stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Kadamba Mayurasarman apparently includes Punnata among 
the countries conquered by him in the middle of the third century a.d. 
The kings of Punnata are known from two copper-plate charters. 
The)' belonged to the Tamra-Kasyapakula and ruled for six genera¬ 
tions in tlie third and fourth centuries a.d. The earliest king was 
Vishnudasa {c. a.d. 240) who is said to have had a retinue of con¬ 
quered kings who carried out his behests and to have firmly estab¬ 
lished dhanna. His son Rashtravarma was well versed in the lore of 
horses and other arts. He had three sons by his queen Prabhavatl, 
the eldest of whom, Prithivipati, acquainted with many sciences, 
cither ruled only for a short while or did not rule at all, and gave 
place to his younger brother, Nagadatta {c. a.d. 280). It is possible 
that Mayurasarman’s conquest of Punnata was effected in the reign 
of the peaceful JPrithivTpati and led to his supersession by Nagadatta. 
Nagadatta’s son was Nripa.srl Bhujagadhiraja. The terms m and 
adhiraja in this name have been taken to indicate unusual prosperity 
and a higher status for the king of Punnata; but this seems to be 
wrong, for adhiraja is here a^part of the personal name and m is 
only the common honorific. Bhufaga’s son was Skandavarma who 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Gahga Avinlta. Ravidatta, the 
brother of the princess married to AvinTta, is the last king of the line 
so far known, and he must have niled at the beginning of the fifth 
century a.d. After him the Punnata kingdom .seems to have merged 
in that of the Gahgas under Durvinlta, the son of AvinTta. Punnata 
survives in later records under that name and as Hadinad, a well 
known territorial unit. 127 

■ 127 7C III, 303-17, gives a detailed discussion of the history of Punnata with 
full references to the sources. 
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V. THE ALUPAS 

Another feudatory family of note were the Alup^as (lit. rulers) of 
North and South KanaH*, and the Kadur and Shimoga districts, all 
of which formed at one time the region of Alupa rule, viz. Aluva- 
kheda 6,000—a name which came in course of time to be restrictefl 
to the Tuluva countiy in South Kanara. There are clear references to 
the Alupas from the seventh to the eleventh century a.d. in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Pulakesin II and Vinayaditya, of Govinda III, and of Kadamba 
Jayakesin I of Goa, as well as in the poem of Bilhana. They were 
an indigenous family of the Naga race who ruled first from Udiya- 
vara, then from Barakui-, and finally from Mangalore—all coastal 
cities in the South Kanara district. All tlieir known records on stone 
are in archaic characters and in the Kannada language. Ptolemy 
seems to mention Aluvakheda (Eloikhora) as a separate unit in the 
second century a.d., and the Halmidi stone inscriptioni28 of the fifth 
century contains a general reference to Alu, i.c. Aluva country. We 
then hear of Maramma Aluvaras'an as contemporary with the West¬ 
ern Ch^ukya KIrtivarman I, who began the conquest of the Aluva 
and Kadamba countries which was completed by his successors. 
Maramma was followed by Sakala-srimat Aluvara^ar (c. 600), Kunda- 
varmarasa (c. 625), Alu-Arasar Gunasagara (c. 650) and his son Chitra- 
vahana I (c. 675-700), all of them feudatories of the contemporaiy 
Chalukya rulers of Badami. After the reign of Chitrav^ana, for close 
upon a century, Alupa history is marked by civil wars and relatively 
snort reigns, Ranasagara, l5vetavahana, Prithivisagara Alupendra, 
Vijayaditya Alupendra, and Chitravahana II were among the kings 
who reigned successively till about a.d. 800 after which date there 
occurs a gap in Ajupa genealogy. We have the names of several 
rulers for the next two centuries, but we know little of their deeds 
or of their mutual relationship. Kundavarmarasa II was noted for 
his effort to enforce prohibition. 129 The Alupas had their own coun¬ 
cil of niinisters which is often mentioned in their inscriptions, and 
they recognized the autonomy of municipal corporations (nagara, 
sarrmha) and district and village assemblies {desa-purushas and the 
jagattu), the numbers of the assemblies varying according to the size 
and population of the area concemed.130 

VI. THE CHALUKYAS OP VEMULAVApA^ai 

The history of this branch of Ch^ukyas is to be gathered from three 
Sanskrit inscriptions they have left and from allusions to them in the 

128 MAR. 1936, 72-81. 129 SII, VII, No. 191, v, 3. 

130 Alupa history is discussed in detail by B. A. Saletore in Ancienp^amdfaka, 
Vol. I. HUiory of Tuluva, 57-194; also El, IX, 15 ff. 

131 Journal of thp Madras UMversity, XV, 101-29. 
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Bhdrata of the Kannada poet Pampa. The line may be said to begin 
with Yuddhamalla I for whom we have a date in a.d. 731 and who is 
praised extravagantly for his heroism in war and for the extent of his 
conquests. In the Vemulavada stone inscriptioni32 he is said to have 
ruled the Sapadalaksha country and had many feudatories under him. 
He is also credited with the capture of the natural fortress of Chitra- 
kuta and to have provided for regular oil-baths for his war-elephants 
in artificial tanks at Podana. Though we may not be quite definite 
about the origins of the line, we have good reason to assume tentatively 
that Yuddhamalla I was the youngest of the sons of Dharairaya 
Jayasiihliavarman of Lata who owed his viceroyalty of the Lafa 
country to his elder brother Chalukya Vikramaditya I of Badami. 
An ambitious and adventurous prince, Yuddhamalla found little scope 
for his energy in the home country, particularly as he was the youngest 
of a number of able sons of Jayasiihha. So he sought service under 
the rising Rashtrakuta prince Dantidurga and indeed the history of 
the Vemulavada line of Chalukyas is best regarded as a footnote to 
that of the Rashtrakutas. Dantidurga’s early campaigns, it is well 
known, were conducted in the Madhyadesa, and we must suppose 
that Yuddhamalla took part in the early wars of Dantidurga including 
the capture of Chitrakuta (Chitor) on the direct line between Lata 
and Sapadalaksha (Sambhar in E. Rajasthan) and a temporary 
mastery over the Sapadalaksha country itself. He was rewarded 
for his servicfes with the grant of a fief nearer home in Bodhan 
(Podana) in the Nizamabad district in the nortliem part of the 
old Hyderabad State, and this - became the base for the further 
achievements of his successors. Yuddhamalla had the title Vinaya- 
ditya. 

The son of Yuddhamalla I was Arikesari, the donor of the Kollipara 
plates which record a grant to a Saiva ascetic of Elesvara to the 
north of the celebrated mountain Srisaila in the Kumool district. He 
is said to have been an adept in many subjects like grammar, law, 
elephant lore, logic, archery and medicine. In the reign of Dhruva 
Nirupama (a.d. 780-93) Arikesari seized Vengi and Trikalihga on 
behalf qf his suzerain. Parts of his new conquests _ seem to have 
been placed under Arikesari's rule as his fief, and we may date the 
shifting of the capital of Vemulavada from this time. Of the next 
four generations, covering nearly a century, all our sources are 
strangely reticent. The rulers of the period were, in chronological 
order, Narasiihha I Rajaditya, Yuddhamalla II, Baddega I, and 

132 JAHPS, VI, 160-92. Th© naitt© Saodlakha applied to the Vlmulavada region in 
later records {/Ofl, xvttr, 40) is best regarded as a memento of Yuddhamalla's early 
exploits* 
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Yuddhamalla III. The portion of the Veraulavai^ stone inscription 
dealing with Yuddhamalla II seems to record some of his achieve¬ 
ments, but cannot be made out exactly owing to the worn out condi¬ 
tion of die record. Of Baddega we learn from Pampa that he was 
victorious in forty-two great battles and thus earned the title ‘the 
soldier who knew no defeat’ {solada-ganda). Pampa adds: he fought 
his battles against Bhima and took him captive. This is a reference 
to the long-drawn wars of the Bashtrakutas in Vengi in which, as we 
learn from the charters of the Eastern Chrdukyas, Chalukya Bhima I 
had to reconcpier his kingdom which had passed under the oc¬ 
cupation of the Rashtrakuta forces. We find here that Baddega was 
the loyal and doughty champion of the Rashtrakutas on their eastern 
marches. 

The son of Yuddhamalla III was Narasiihha II of whom we hear 
a great deal more than of his predecessors. The Vemulavada inscrip¬ 
tion describes his conquest of the Malavas and Gurjaras at some 
length, and Pampa gives a full account of his achievements as he 
was the father of his patron Arikesari II. It is clear from the in¬ 
scriptions and Pampa’s verses that Narasiihha took an active part 
in the campaign of Krishna II against the Lata country and that of 
his successor Indra III against Mahipala I, the celebrated Gurjara 
emperor who was sent into temporary exile bv the Rashriakiita con¬ 
queror. Pampa makes particular mention of the Latas as the enemies 
of Narasiihha and gives him the title Sakalalok^raya, a favourite 
hinida of the Chalukyas of Lata. lie 'refers to the burning and 
ravaging of the seven Malavas, the defeat of the Gurjara king in 
battle, and the seizure of his elephants. He gives a picturesque 
description of the cowering restless condition of Mahipala on whom 
Narasimlia descended like a thunderbolt. He adds that Narasimha’s 
horses drank the waters of the Ganges and were stationed in the 
precincts of Kalapriya (Kalpi), The queen of Narasiihha was Jakawe, 
a sister of Indra III. The son of Narasiihha H and Jakawe was 
Arikesari II who married Revakanimmadi, a daughter of Indra HI. Ari¬ 
kesari is famous as the patron of Pampa, and for the apparently deci¬ 
sive part he pla)^ed in the political revolution in which the s&mantas 
of Govinda IV (930-34) dethroned him and transferred the Rashtra¬ 
kuta empire to Baddega Amoghavarsha III. The son of Arikesari II 
was Baddega II, whose son Arikesari III calls himself the vassal of 
Krishna III and makes a grant in 9661'^ to a Jain temple erected by 
his father in the capital and known as Subhadhama Jinalava. The 
grant was received by the celebrated Jaina divine and author Soma- 
devasuri, author of Yasodhnra-charita, also called Yadastilaka'champu^ 

133 Parbhai^i plates— JBISM, XII, 3. 
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Syddv^opanishad and other works including a treatise on polity— 
Nitivdkydmrita. 

Ml. THE TELUGU-CHOPAS 

The Telugu-Chodas were an important feudatory dynasty who are 
first found ruling in the region of Anantapur and Cuddapah districts 
from about the sixth century a.d. In later times they split up into 
several branches, recognizing the suzerainty of the imperial Cholas, 
the Chalukyas of KalyanI, the Kakatlyas, and the Eastern Garigas. The 
history of these later branches does not concern us here. The early 
line claimed descent from Karikala, the most celebrated of the Chola 
kings of the Saiigam Age in the Tamil country, and retained tfie title 
‘rulers of the noble city of Uraiyur, the early Tamil Chola capital. 
This claim is put forward in a relatively simple form in the Malepadu 
plates of Punyakumara, early in the seyenth century, and is elaborated 
with many embellishment in subsequent inscriptions and literature. 134 
Typical of the final form reached by the Telugu-Choda pramsti is the 
following from an inscriptioni35 of S. 980 (a.d. 1058); Svasti, oridiir- 
dhara varabhujdsi-bhdsura-f)rachanda pradyotadinakarakula-nandana 
Kasyapagotra KarikdJdnvaya, sikhmkhadhvaja, simhaldnchhana, Kdve- 
rlndtha Oreijurfmracarc/icara, Kambaraparekhoshana, KoUimalaipwdn- 
taka. The mention here of the peacock-banner and the lion-crest 
deserves notice; the Tamil Cholas had the tiger both on their banner 
and for their crest; the Telugu branch, apparently adopted new em¬ 
blems under local influences. We may not be sure that the lion 
symbol, very common among the ruling families of the Telugu coim- 
try and among the Kadambas, had any connection with the preva¬ 
lence of Buddhism in the Andhra countrv as has been suggested; 
the lion was the mount {mhana) of Durga, and the KanchTpiiram 
inscription of Jata-Choda-BhTma expressly states that the Telugu- 
Chodas got their lion-crest from goddess Amara-Durga.i36 The 
manner in which the Chodas established themselves in the Telugu 
country is not known. It seems likely that when their power diminish¬ 
ed at the close of the Sahgam Age and the Pallava power became 
important, members of the Chola family accepted service under the 
Pallavas, and found occasion in course of time to establish them¬ 
selves on the northern marches of the Pallava dominion. Like all 
feudatory dynasties, they were ready to proclaim their independ¬ 
ence when they got the chance, acknowledging the suzerainty of 

134 See Studies in Cola History and Administration, U. ‘Karikala in History and 
Legend’. 

135 468 of 1923. 

136 El, XXI, 29 ff. 
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stronger neighbours at other times either voluntarily or under duress. 
Some hold, however, though on slender grounds, that Karikala dis¬ 
placed the Pallavas from KanchT about the fourth century A.D., that 
his sway extended into the ceded districts and that the Cholas must 
have settled in the Telugu country in this period.137 A legendary 
Pallava king known as Trilochana or Trinayana (three-eyed) is ^aid 
to have been punished bv Karikala by the blinding of his superfluous 
eye when he refused to assist his suzerain in the raising of the flood- 
banks of the KaverT; this puerile legend which makes its first ap¬ 
pearance in inscriptions and literature in the tenth and eleventli 
centuries can furnish no basis for history. 

The. earliest known line of Telugii-Chodas ruled in the Renaclu 
or Maharajapadi (king’s country) from about the beginning of the 
sixth to the middle of the ninth century a.d. The family seems to 
have begun its rule at Erigal or Nidugal in the Tumkur district on 
the borderland between the Pallava and Kadamba dominions, and 
the earliest king of whom wc hear is Nandi-varman (a.d. 500) whose 
name indicates a subordinate relation to the Pallavas of Kanchi; one 
of the last Pallava kings of the Sanskrit charters is known to have 
borne that name. 01 the three sons of Nandi-varman, the eldest, 
Simhavishnu (another Pallava name), succeeded him and conquered 
Parivi-vishaya from the Pallavas at the time when they were pre¬ 
occupied with hostilities against the Chalukyas of Badami. The 
younger brothers of Simhavishnu were Sundarananda and Dhanan- 
javal'38^ the latter being described as Erigal mutturdju niling R^nadu. 
All the brothers seem to have simultaneously ruled in different areas 
according to the Malepadu plates of Punyakumara which sav that 
they and their descendants for some generations enjoyed royal rule. 
Nothing is known, however, of the Simhavishnu line. 

Dhanahjaya was followed bv his son Navarama or Mahendra- 
vikrama I Chola Maliaraja c. a.d. 600. He bore the title Mudita^- 
Idkshara, justified bv his well-chiselled stone inscriptions. At first 
a subordinate of Simhavishnu and Mahendra-varman I of KanchT, 
as evidenced by die resemblance of his titles with those of 
Mahendra-varman, he seems to have affirmed his independence later 
just like Simhavishnu Choda. He had a dugardja (yiwaraja) of Erigal 
under him, possibly his eldest son Giinamudita. The younger son 
Punyakumara was mutturdia of Erigal and ruled over southern 
R^nadii with Chippili as his capital. After Gimamudita’s nile as 
king (620-25), he succeeded him in the mle of R4nadu with Male- 

137 7A, 1908, p. 284; El XV, p. 248 and n. 2. 

138 See El XXVIl, 220fF, for a detailed discussion of tho hfstory^of the Tolugu- 
Chodas. 
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pa^u as his capital. Gunamudita seems to have left no sons. Punya- 
kumaras accession seems to have taken place when Mahendra-. 
varman I was still on the throne of KahchT. Some of his titles like 
Mahinnipidtigu, Madanavilasa, Mdrdavachitta, Purushasdrdtila, and 
Pormukhardma bear close resemblance with the titles of Mahendra- 
varman and may indicate subordination to him in the early stages; 
but the- titles Maharaja, Prilhivlvallahha and so on indicate his 
independent status as a ruler. As king he conquered Hiranyarash^ra 
(Kamalapuram and Cuddapah taluks) in his fifth regnal year (630-31) 
possibly from the Pallavas. Thenceforth he was the ally and feuda¬ 
tory of the Chalukyas of Badami after a short period of precarious 
independence marked by the imperial titles already noticed. Hiiian 
Tsang who visited the country (Chuliye) about a.d. 641-2 does not 
mention the name of its ruler. 

The next king after Punvakiimara was Vikramaditya Chola Maha- 
rajadhiraja (650-75), possililv a son of Punyakuipara, though we get 
no direct statement to that effect. He was a contemporary of Chalukya 
Vikramaditya I whose Talamanchi plates (13 July, a.d. 660) show 
that his power extended as far as the Nellore district, and one of 
whose inscriptions, dated in his twentv-seventh year, mentions a 
Telugu-Choda midiurdja as djhaptv.^^^ Vikramaditya Choda was 
followed by his son f>aktikumara (675-700), and after him came his 
son VikranladitA'a II Choda Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara. The queen 
of the last-mentioned monarch was Choda-Mahadevi who is seen 
from inscriptions to have taken an active part in the administration. 
Bv the time of the next monarch Satyaditva (725-50) the Telugu- 
Choda kingdom had come to include Siddhi 1000 (modem Sidhout). 
But soon after, the Chodas suffered a reverse and their territory 
passed for a time under Vikramaditya Perbanadhiraja, a feudatory 
of Chalukya Vijayaditva of Badami, 140 Telugu-Choda power was 
restored bv Prithivivallabha Vijavaditva about a.d, 760 and the 
Banas of Pambuliggi (Havalige) became subject to him. He also 
stmck up a friendship with the Pallava Nandi-varman II, and this 
relation continued long after him for nearly a centurx' as we find 
a Choda Maharaja Kiimarahkusa acting as vijhapfi in the Velur- 
palaivam plates of Nandi-varman III. 

Of the descendants of Sunddrananda who were perhaps mlfng 
over Budili and its neighbourhood, onlv two late members, Mahendra. 
and his-son Kapi Bola, are known by name. Thev seem to have 
maintained cordial relations \\dth the collateral branches, Mahendra 
had another son Elahjola whose conflict with the rising Rashfrakufa 

139 364 of 1920. 
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power is attested by a virakal (hero-stone) recording the death of a 
soldier in a fight against Dantiyamina Mahgu, a vassal of Dantidurga. 
Later came the invasion of Krishna 1. • Kapi Bola Mutturaju was 
evidently the younger son of Mahendra; he ruled over Kandakotti 
(Gondikota?) in Ramadi-nadu;i4l raids led by him against tlie 
Rashtrakfita country (Rattapadi) and the Banas are attested by nn- 

scriptions.142 

A certain Dhanafijaya IT {c. 750-68) of Erigal-vadi whose relation 
to the other monarchs is not known, bore the title Aclhimja and 
provoked a Rashhakuta invasion bv his raids and snlTercd a defeat 
at Tiruvura (c. 768); the forces of the Rashtrakutas were led bv a 
Chrdukya gfnieral Balavarma, and he was assisted bv the Kadamba 
feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. Dhanafijaya was defeated in bat¬ 
tle, several generals of his being killed, and his territory merged 
in the Rashtrakuta kingdom.143 

After Mahendra II and his sons, we hear of Nripakama (c. 800) 
and Divakara (c. 825). The last is said to have become a scholar 
at an ’earlv age. The last known ruler of the line of Simdarananda 
was Adhiraja Srikantha (c. 850) who suffered a curtailment of his 
kingdom bv the rise of the Banas, Vaidumbas and Nolambas under 
Rashtrakuta protection. He niled in the S.E. comer of the Cud- 
dapah district, and it seems probable that Kumarahkusa was one 
of his immediate descendants. 

The histoi^^ of the Tclugu-Chodas becomes verv obscure in the 
tenth coiitiirv a.d. The few records of the family found in different 
parts of the Telugu countrv do not enable us to trace the interrela¬ 
tion of its numerous branches and give a connected account; but 
some of the important centres of their power and the names of the 
outstanding mlers mav be noted. Pottapi in the Rajampeta fa/iik 
of the Cuddapah district became the most important seat of Rie 
Chodas from which thev spread in different directions. Pottapi ap¬ 
pears to hav^e risen to prominence before the close of the tenth 
centurv a.d. The conquest of Tondaimandalam bv Aditva I brought 
the Tclugu-Chodas into contact with the imperial Cholas of the 
Tamil countrv. Aditva, as we have seen, died at Tondamanad near 
Kalahasti in the Chittoor district which was included in Pottapi-nadu 
at this time, and Pottapi, the headquarters of the district, was not 
far from it. The assumption of the title Madhtiraniaka bv the 
Telugu-Choda ruler of the place clearlv .shows that he'not onlv 
became a feudatorv of the imperial Cholas, but accompanied his 

141 EC. XII, Ml. 94. 

142 EC. X. Gb. 76: 341 of 1905. 

143 EC, XII, Mi. 93 and 101. 
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overlord Parantaka in his Expedition against Madurai and parti¬ 
cipated in the capture of the city before a.d. 910. Madhurantaka 
Pottapi Chola was the founder of a new line of kings who continued 
to rule during the next two centuries. Balliya Chola Maharaja who 
was ruling Pottapi before a.d. 971-72 was probably one of his im¬ 
mediate successors.144 From Pottapi the Tclugu-Chodas spread 
northwards. A branch of the family established itself in Eruva, the 
tract of territory in the borderland of the present Nellore, Kurnool 
and Guntur districts; another branch made Pedakal in the Kurnool 
district its headquarters; Siddhi Chola and Teluhga Bijjana who 
were ruling Kanne 300, and the country extending northwards as far 
as Etgir in the Gulbarga district of the old Hyderabad State in the time 
of Ahavamalla Somesvara I and his sons, appear to have been con¬ 
nected with the Pedakal family. An older branch of the Chodas of 
Renadu was ruling the western marches of the Telugu country'; and 
it appears to have fought often with the Rashtrakutas. 

The most powerful Telugu-Choda chief of this dark period was, 
of course, Choda Bhima, son of Jata Choda Pedakal.i45 Only two 
records of Japa Choda and his son have come to light so far. A 
short cpigraphl46 at Miduturu in the Cuddapah taluk of the Ciid- 
dapah district records the gift of land by the king to a Brahmin officer 
who devastated the village of Tippaluru in a l)attle. Neither the 
identity of the enemy nor the circumstances of the battle are disclosed 
in the rccfnd. The situation of the inscription clearly shows that the 
country extending from Pedakal to Cuddapah was under the sway 
of Jata Choda. Bhima was far more illustrious than his father. 
His KahcliTpuram inscription, though fragmentary, gives a good 
deal of interesting infonnation about his career.i47 Bhima is said 
to have come into conflict with Rashtrakuta Krishna HI. Though the 
details of this conflict are not known, it is not unlikely that it arose 
out of Krishna’s attempt to subjugate the Telugu-Choda principali¬ 
ties bordering on the kingdom of VehgT. The Telugu-Choda princes 
of Western Andhra were also involved in it. A Kannada epigraph 
at Madakasira in the Anantapur dishict, dated a.d, 948-49, records that 
a Ra.shtrakuta army under Kiriva Ponnayya together With the forces 
of Nolamba Pallava king DilTparasa marched against Gajarikusa 
Chola, and in a battle that took place at Ibili Rashtrakuta general 
was killed. 148 Gajahkusa was probably a member of the Pambulggi 

144 Cp. 6 of 1935-36; ARE, 1935-36, part II, para 8. 

145 238 of 1930-31. 

146 303 of 1037-38. 

147 237 of 1930-31; El, XXI, 29-34; JAHRS, X, lOf. 

148 728 of 1916, SII; IX, I, Na 25. 
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or Nidugal branch. The outcome of the struggle is not known. 
Krishna apj^ears to have ultimately succeeded; for, according to the 
Bantipiirana of Ponna, Nagama\ va, the father of Mallapayya and 
Punnamayya, at whose instance Ponna composed the Purana, was 
the governor of Kamma-nadu in the Veiigl country,1-^9 It was also 
at this time that Krishna sent B^lapa and Tfilapa, sons of Yuddlia- 
malla II, with an army to Vciigl to drive away the boy king Amma II 
and occupy the kingdom. The attempt was completely successful; 
for from Inleru grantl^^ Icani that Amma was expelled and 
Biidapa proclaimed himself king. It was probably to protect his 
interests that Nagamay}'a was appointed as the protector of Kamma- 
nadu. Now, Bhima could not have remained a disinterested specta¬ 
tor of the political changes in VehgT; for his sister was manied to 
Amma II and he must ha\'e helped his brother-in-law to regain his 
kingdom, though nothing is known about his activities until after 
the death of Amma twentv-five years later. 

Amma IPs {'arccr was chequered. Though he managed to recover 
his kingdom from the sons of Yuddhamalla, he was obliged to s(V'k 
refuge in Kalihga on account of Rashtrakuta Krishna’s invasion in a.d. 
955. Amina’s elder brother Danarnava obtained from Krishna so¬ 
vereignty over VehgJ which he could not maintain long; for his brother 
Amma soon returned from Kalihga and took jiossession of it. As 
Danarnava was not allowcxl to remain in the kingdom without molesta¬ 
tion, he rose up in rebellion and, having put to death Amma II in 
battle, recaptured the throne in a.d. 970. 

ITow Danarnava managed to slay Amma and ascend the throne 
is not known. It is not improbable that he secured help from his 
former allies, the Ra.shtrakhtas. Krishna was no doubt dead bv the 
lime; but Khottiga, who succeedc’d him in 967, was still powerful; his 
authoritv was recognised in the south of Tunembhadra in 971l'5t and 
it was not until the Paramara attack on Malkhed in 972-73 that his 
real weakness was exposed. Now, the Western Gahga king Mara- 
siihha II was the most pow'erl'ul feudatorv of the Rashtrakuta kingdom. 
He married the daughter of a king called Danapa.l52 The only monarch 
who bore that nanu' at this time was the Eastern Chfilukva Danar¬ 
nava who is also mentioned as Danapesa in the inscriptions. It 
is not unreasonabh' to suppose that Mara.simha TI helped his father- 
in-law to slav Amma TI and seize the throne. The fact that Danar- 

149 Sdntipurdnam, I. 44. 
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nava’s downfall and death synchronized with the final extinction 
of Rashtrakuta power may point to some connection between the 
fortunes of Danar^ava and of the last Rashh'akuta kings. 

It is remarkable that Choda Bhlma emerges into limelight during 
the period of the political revolution iiv which Taila II overthrew 
Rashpakuta power, and that though he and Taila were ruling 
adjacent territories, there is no evidence of hostility between them. 
Further, they had a common enemy in Chola Rajaraja I who gave 
shelter to the children of Danamava in their exile and fought a 
relentless war ■ against the Chalukyas. These facts are significant; 
they were not perhaps due to mere accident. 

Before attacking Danarii-ava in VeugT, Bhima apparently made 
himself master of Pakanadu which had passed under me Vaidumbas 
who were the friends of Krishna III; the Vaidumba Bhuvana Trinetra 
(accession a.d. 972), who claims to lule from Pottapi,i53 vvas thus tar¬ 
red with the same brush as Danarnava and the first victim of Bhima’s 
plans of revenge. 

BhTma’s invasion of VehgT was completely successful. Though the 
details of the campaign are not known, there is no room for doubt 
about the ultimate result. Danamava was killed in battle; his family 
took to flight; and Bhima’s authority was firmly established in Verigi. 
The conquest of Veiigl was s(X)n followed by the invasion of The hilly 
region known as Agency Tracts at present. After some hard fighting 
the Manne chiefs who held swav over it were forced to submit. This 
naturally led 'to the conquest of Kaliiiga which was then mled by 
the Eastern Gahga king Kamarnava, Bhima’s invasion took place 
either in 978 or the preceding year. Kaman.iava was killed in battle; 
but his younger brother Vina^ aditya who succeeded him continued the 
struggle for three more years until he also fell on the battle-field'in 
981. Thus it tof>k four or five years for Bhima to complete the conquest 
of Kalinga. 

Bhima mled over Vehgl for twenty-seven years. Though he was 
engaged in wars in Kalinga and elsewhere in the early part of his 
rule, Vehgl itself was free from trouble. There was absolute peace 
within the kingdom, and his subjects remained contented. But 
trouble was brewing abroad. The sons of Danarnava, Sakti-varman I 
and Vimaladitya, sought refuge at the Chola court in TanjOre. 
Rajaraja I received them kindly and espoused their cause. He gave 
his daughter Kundawai in marriage to Vimaladitya, the younger of 
the two brothers, and sent the elder fiakti-vannan with an army under 
the conimand of Rajendra against Vehgl. Though the conquest of 

153 325 of 1905 (SI/, X, 636), cp. 7 of 1935-3ft 
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VerigT is referred to for the first time in the Chola inscriptions dated 
in the 14th regnal year of Rajaraja I, the Chola invasion perhaps 
began a little earlier. Choda J3hhna was a powerful monarch; 
he was further a veteran soldier and an experienced general. He 
was not likely to submit without a struggle. The inscriptions of 
Sakti-vaiTnan I indicate t^^'o or three definite stages in the war. As 
soon as Blihna heard that the Chola force was coming, he sent 
an army under a famous warrior called Ekavira to oppose its ad¬ 
vance. He was, however, killed in battle. Next he sent another 
army under two of his lieutenants, Maliaraja and Baddema; but they 
also sustained defeat and were slain. Lastly, Sakti-varman encounter¬ 
ed BhTma in battle and destroyed him with the whole brood of Jat5 
ChodadJ^ The death of Bhima in battle is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Tiruvalaiigadu platesiSS in which it is stated that 
Rajaraja slew the invulnerable Andlira king (araricIhram-Andhrain) 
called Bhhna in fight. The death of Bhima did not, as a matler of 
fact, take place in or before the 14th regnal year (a.T). 999) of Raja- 
raja 1. The Eastern Clialukva and Chohi inscriptions represent but one 
side of the medal. They seem to ignore an important episode in 
the war. The Cliolas supporting Sakti-varman I doubtless inflicted 
defeat on BhTma in two or three engagements and apparently com¬ 
pelled him to retire to Kalihga in the north of his domii\ions in 
A.D. 999. They restored Sakti-varman I to his ancestral throne, and 
retunied to their kingdom. As soon as they withdrew, BhTma 
evidently rc'uewed ihe attack from Kalihga and drove Sakti- 
varman out of Vehgl and boldly advanced on KahcliT in S. 923 
(a.d. 1001-2) and entered the cit)^ W'here he- left a record of his 
arrival in the Rajasimhe.svara temple. The triumph of Bhhna was 
only temporary; for soon afterwards a Chola army counter-attacked 
and marched as far as Kalihga, the base of BhTma’s operations. The 
conquest of Kahhgam is referred to in Rajaraja’s IGth regnal year 
(a.d. 3001-2). It. must have been during this inva.sion that BhTma 
was killed. Thus ended the career of the greafest Andhra monarch 
of the tenth century. 

Choda BhTma’s career was indeed remarkable. Scion of one of the 
numerous Telngu-Choda families, he rose by his owai ability to the 
position of an independent monarch not only of the entire coast of the 
Telugu country over which the Eastern Chaliikyas ruled in the pa]my 
days of their power but also a large part of the RayalsTma where 
Eastern Chillukya power was never recognised. He had the dis- 
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linction of being tlie only prince of the Telugii-Choda families that 
ever attained the status of a sovereign ruler. With his death ended 
the independence of the Andhras. Vehgl sank into the position of 
a Chola dependency, bound by the golden fetters of marriage 
alliances. 

VIII. VAIDUMBAS 

The only known copper-plate of the VaidumbaslSG dej‘)icts a linga 
with the Nandi in front, and Nandi was their emblem. Their origin 
is obscure. They do not put forth any long pedigree like most of 
the other dynasties, their ^misasti only comprising a statement that 
their chest§ bore the marks of victory won in many battle-fields. 
Their earliest recor'ds rx'cur in the Afadanapalle iuliik, and they might 
have been related to the family of the Poris who figure earlier in 
the same area and from whom Puiiyakumara chose his queen Vasanta 
Pon Cholamahadevl. They declared their independence when the 
Telngu-Choda power declined and established their capital at 
Vaidumbavrolu and captured Chippili in the neighbourhood. Under 
Ganda Sahkili {c. a.d. 800) they came into conflict with the Telugu- 
Chodas; beginning in some border skiiTnishes,157 their hostility stxrn 
grew into a chronic antagonism which under Ganda Trinetra VTra 
Maharaja culminated in the battle of Soreniadi (a.d. 82q). After that 
battle he occupied Renadu, and thus became the neighbour of the. 
Nolambas.158 Vaidumba records occur generally in the southern part, 
of Renadu in the Chittoor district, though one at Animelai59 takes 
us to the heart' of Renadu. Parts of Renadu and Siddhi 1000 con¬ 
tinued to be under Telugu-Choda rule, as evidenced by Srikanta’s 
grant (a.d. 850) in the south-east comer of Cuddapah. The final sub¬ 
jugation of Vaidumbas and the destruction of their principality was 
effected by Chola Parantaka about 912. Aftowards, the surviving 
Vaidumbas became the friends and feudatories of the Rashtrakutas 
under Krishna III. After Krishna’s death they aspired to an inde¬ 
pendent status once more, and about 972 Bhuvana Trinetra celebrated 
his coronation and even occupied Pottapi-nadii, taking it from the 
Chodas.199 In Renadu he was succeeded bv Irigava Miiliaraja in 
976.161 
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IX. N O L A M B A S 

Maiigala Nolambaclhiraja of ihe family of the Pallavas of Kanchi 
is said to have defeated a Kirata in battle and founded the family 
of the Nolambas; he worshipped goddess Chandika and earned praise 
from the Karnatas, we do not know how. llis son and successor 
was Siiigapota Kali-Nolambadhiraja, feudatory of the Rashtrikuta 
Govinda Ifif’- (772-79) and contemporar\' of Rajadityarasa of 
Banavasi and Chitravahana II of Aluvakheda 6000. He took part 
in quelling the insurrection of Duggamara against the Gahga ^ng 
who was his friend. The Gahga king was most probably Sripurusha 
or Sivamara II.The earliest settlement of the Nolambas was in 
the modem Challakere taluk of the Chitaldrug district on the border 
between Rashtrakuta and Gahga territories, and this area came to 
be known as Nolambalige 1000. From there they expanded eastward 
and south-eastward into Telugu-Choda territory under Paramesvara 
Pallavadhiraja Charuponnera, son and successor of Sihgapota. In¬ 
scriptions of the time of Govinda IIH’^ bear evidence of Charupon- 
ncra’s rule with his son Pallavamalla in Nf)lambalige 1000, Irigalvadi 
300, Gahgavur 30 and other places. Irigalvadi was definitely a 
Telugu-Choda possession, and its occupation by the Nolambas pro¬ 
duced the migration of the Telugu-Chodas to other areas. About a.d. 
800 the Pennar became the boundary between the Nolamba and the 
Telugu-Choda territories,H’S and apparently from this time to the 
battle of Soremadi (825) friendly relations subsisted between the two 
powers. After that battle, the relations between Polalchola and 
Gahga Rajamalla on one side and the Banas on the other have been 
traced in the section on the Banas, The gain of Garigarusasira was 
followed b)' the battle of Murggepadi in the Kolar district which 
laid the Bana power low for a time. A war with the Vaidumba led 
to the capture of the part of Renadu thev had held till then.166 Under 
Rajamalla’s successor, Nitimarga, Polalchoja seems to have become 
master for a time of all the country up to Kanchi, 167 jje was also 
known as Mahgi and was killed in battle by the Eastern Chalukya 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III. It is not quite clear whether Gunaga acted 
on behalf of the Telugu-Chodas, or what i? more probable, as the 
feudatorv of Amoghavarsha I in pursuit of Rashfrakuta hostilities 
against NTtimarga after the recall of Bahkesa necessitated by re¬ 
bellions near the capital of Amoghavarsha. If Gunaga had championed 
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the Telugu-Chodas, they got no great good out of it. For Mahendra, 
the son and successor ot Polalchola, destroyed the Telugu-Chodas 
root and branch (a.d. 878 ). 

The fall of Maiigi led to the temporary recovery of the Vaidumbas 
and Banas.ioy But all alike soon felt the weight of Rashtrakuto 
arms under Krishna II (c. a.d. 900) though tlieir submergence was 
only temporary.170 They recovered a few years later but only to 
become the instruments of Rashlrakuta aggression against Chola 
Parantaka I. The Nolamba country as a separate unit was ex¬ 
tinguished by the conquest of Nolambavadi by Chola Rajaraja I. 

X. THE CIIOLAS 

After the close of the Saiigam Age, the history of the Cliolas, like 
tliat of the Tamil land as a whole, becomes obscure. While the 
Paudyas and Pallavas emerge mto light towards the end of the sixth 
century a.d., the Cholas do not re-enter the stage till the middle of 
tile ninth. So for a period of well over five hundred years (300-850) 
the Cholas led a submerged existence. Their presence in tlie land 
of the Kaveri is, however, attested by a number of literar)^ and 
epigraphical references, 

3 here is good reason to hold that the semi-legendary Chola monarch 
Seiiganan (Red-eyed one) belonged to the early part of this long 
period, llis name is counted among the mytliical ancestors of the 
imperial Cholas of the Vijayalaya line in their charters, and in hagio- 
logy he figures as a myandr (Saiva devotee) who, as a spider in a 
previous birth, had been the rival of an elephant in the w’orship 
of Siva at Tiruvanaikkaval (the elephant-guarded shrine) on the 
island of Sriraiigam. As the result of his devotion, he gained birth 
in the Chola royal family and became the son of Subhadeva and 
Kamalavati, names otherwise unknown. Seiiganan built many tem¬ 
ples of Siva, including one at Tiruvanaikkaval; he also covered with 
gold the roof of the famous shrine of Nataraja at Chidambaram and 
built houses for the use of the Brahmin priests of that shrine. So 
far the Periya-puranam of Sekkilar (twelfth century). The famous 
Saiva saints, Appar and Sambandar, in their Devaram hymns, mark 
out several temples as among those erected by Sehganan, and refer 
to his having been a spider in a former birth. The Vaishnava saint 
Tirumahgai devotes one of his several hymns on Tirunaraiyurl7l 
to the works of Sehganan, and says that he built ‘seventy beautiful 
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temples to Uie Lord [Isa] of eight arms’. According to the hymn, 
Se-riganan was victorious in the battles of Venni and Alundur, and 
despatched the Vel of \^ilandai to heaven. The king is called the 
lord of the Kaveri region, the southern Tamil (i.e, Pandya), and the 
king of the northern quarter, besides being also the lord of the west. 
There is thus no doubt that Sehganan was revered as a ^eat derotee 
and warrior in the seventh century. He was perhaps a prominent 
Chola king of the fourth or early fifth century, who expanded his 
dominion by conquests in the south, west and nortl;, and by the 
temples he erected earned for himself a great reputation as a devotee 
of Siva and a place in the Saiva calendar of saints. His son Nal- 
iadikkon is mentioned in the Anbil plates. 172 But the correctness 
of the statement is open to doubt, as he is. not mentioned in other 
Chola grants, and a Nalladi figures in an early poem of Paranar as 
lord of Vallam, near Tanjore, 173 

Another Chola monarch of the dark period was Pugal Chola who 
ruled from Uraiyiir, honoured Saiva devotees and waged successful 
war against Adigaiiniin of Tagadur (Dharmapuri in Salem district). He 
is said to have sought death on a pyre when he discovered that a 
Saiva devotee had been killed in his war with Tagadur, When a 
certain Kurruvan, chief of Kalandai, afterwards recognized as a 
ndijanar, wanted the Brahmins of Chidambaram to put the diadem 
on his head in the usual form, they declined to do so on the plea 
that they would crown only monarchs of the Chola line and pre¬ 
ferred exile in the Chera country to complying wath the wishes of 
the upstart chieftain. But God Siva appeared to Kurravan in a 
dream and crowned him by planting the divine feet on his head, 
which is his claim to be reckoned a ndyandr. A Chola king is said 
to have presided at the debate in Tiruvarur between Dandi-adigal, a 
Saiva saint, and the Jains who lost in the contest and had to quit 
the city. It was' again a Chola who enabled Appar to end his fast 
by finding the image of Siva at Palaiyarai near Kumbakonam when 
the Jains had hidden it awav from him. To the same period belongs 
the Chola monarch whose daughter Mangayarkkarasi (queen among 
-• women) became the queen of the Pandya contemporaiy of Samban- 
dar and persuaded her husband to abandon Jainism in favour of 
Saivism. Other Chola kings of the time are mentioned in the Periya- 
purdnam, but they belong more to religious than political history, 
and there is no means of determining the exact period of their rule- 
or their mutual relations. Likewise- the Divyasuri-Charita and the 
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Guruparanipara tell the same tale from the Vaishnava side. Devadevi, 
tlxe hetaera who captivated a^lvdr Tondar-adip-podi (Bhaktahghri- 
r^nu) for a time, met the holy man first when she was returning 
from the court of the Chola king at Uraiyur. The celebrated Uraiyur- 
nachchiyar who declined to marry a mortal and insisted successfully on 
her union with Lord Raiiganatha of Srirahgam, wais a Chola princess, 
the daughter of Dharmavarma of the solar line of Uraiyur. Tirumahgai- 
alvar is said lo have stai-ted life as an officer in the Chola anny. Pos¬ 
sibly some of these literary' references were merely due to the fact 
that the works in which they occur were composed in the days of 
Chola ascendancy. Nevertheless, tliese repeated references to Cholas 
in the literarv traditions of Saivism and Vaishnavism may be accepted 
as proof that even in the period of their pohtical obscurity, the Chola 
rulers lent their support to tlie Hindu revival that resulted in the 
practical extinction of Jainism and Buddhism in the Tamil country. 

The main thing about the Cholas in this period, however, is that 
tliey ceased to be a great power, and scions of the dynasty sought 
service under the Panclyas and Pallavas when these came up again 
at the close of the sixth century. They seem, however, never to have 
completely lost hold of their ancient capital Uraiyur near Trichino- 
poly. Vijayalaya rises into prominence from the same neighbourhood 
and the various branches of the Telugu-Chodas glory in the names 
of Uraiyur and KaverT besides that of Karikala, and as we shall see, 
epigraphy confirms this impression. The incidents of the Xalabhra 
interregnum, and the rule of Achchuta of the Kalabhra-kula in the 
Chola country have been mentioned already, and the rise and pro 
gress of the Telugu-Chodas have been traced in another section. Epi- 
graphical references to the Cholas do not begin till we reach the 
charters of the Siihhavishnu line. The Velurp^aiyam plates describe 
Buddhavarma of the fifth century as the submarine fire to the ocean 
of the Chola army.174 Simhavishnu (c. a.d. 600) is said to have seized 
the Chola countrv watered by the Kaveri and adorned by grov'es of 
arcca palms and by rich paddy fields. 175 Maliendra-varman I (600- 
30), the son of Siimavishnu, gloried in his sway over the Chola^ 
country; in his inscriptions the Trichinopoly rock is called the crown 
of the Chola country, and Lord Siva is said to have enjoined the 
king to build a temple for him on the rock to enable him to have a 
constant view of the rich splendour of the Chola Iand.i76 The Kuram 
grant of Paramesvara-varman I includes the Chola among countries 
conquered by him. 177 The Aihole inscription of Pulakesin .II (634) 

174 SII, II, 508, 1. 14. 

175 Ihid. 11, 16-17. 

176 SH, I, 33, 34. 

177 Ibid, 151; n. 14-15. 
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states that he confined the power of the Pallavas inside the four walls 
of Kanchipiiram and thus brought prosperity to the Chola, Kerala 
and Pandya.i^y Vikramaditya I, the son and successor of Pulakesiii II, 
also claims conquest of the Chola countiy, and his Godval plates (674) 
mention his victorious camp in the ancient Chola capital UraPjdir 
on the southern bank of the Kaverl.l79 The Velvikudi grant says 
that the Pandya Kochchadaiyan Ranadhira (710-40) assumed the title 
Sembiyan, among others, thus implying that a part of the traditional 
Chola countiy acknowledged his sway. The Trichinopoly inscription 
of Marahjadaiyaniso calls him the tilaka of two dynasties, the lunar 
and tlie solar, i.e, Pandya and Chola respectively. The Cholas are * 
counted by the Sinnamanur plates among the allies of the Pallavas 
who sustained a defeat near Kumbakonam at the hands of Sri 
Vallabha (a.d. 815-62). 

A continuous history of the Cholas becomes possible with the rise 
of Vijayalaya (Abode of Victory) about the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The chronology of the period depends on astronomical data fur¬ 
nished by contemporary inscriptions, particularly those of Aditya 1 
and Parantaka I, the son and grandson, respectively, of Vijayalaya.I8l 
The reign of Vijayalaya in the neighbourhood of Uraiyiir and" the 
extent of his territory are attested by references in inscriptions of a 
later time. A record from Tiruneduhgulami82 in the Trichinopoly 
taluk refers to a gift of land made in accordance with an earlier 
charter of Parakesarivarman i5ri Vijayalaya Choladeva. A Vijayalaya- 
chaturvedimarigalam is mentioned among the brahmadeya villages 
which were required to supply men for service in the Tanjore temple 
in the reign of Rajaraja 1.183 A kalvetfu (stone inscription) of the 
fourth year of Vijayalaya is mentioned in an inscription of Vikrama 
Chola from North Arcot.i84 A Pandya inscriptiim of the thirteenth 
century irientions the Vijayalaya-cholesvara temple at Narttamalai in 
Pudukkottai;i85 the temple, which survives-to ^is day after a reno¬ 
vation, is a gem of early Chola architecture. The Tiruvalahgadu 
platesi88 quaintly afiBrm that Vijayalaya caught hold of Tanjore for 


178 El, VI, 6; w, 29-31. 

179 El, X. 103. 
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his pleasure as if the city were his lawful spouse, and that he found¬ 
ed a temple of goddess Ni^umbhasudini (Durga) in the city; in the 
Kanyakumari inscription of VIrarajendra, Vijayalaya is said to have 
founded Tanjore.lS? A stone inscription from Viracholapuram in 
Tirukkoyilur taluk of South Arcot is dated in the third regnal year 
of Tarakesari who captured Tanjore/t88 clearly a record of Vij'aya- 
laya's time and the only one giving the title which settles the identity 
of the king. Another iVom Kappahir, fifty miles farther north, dated 
in the eighth year of Parakesari, may also be assigned to Vijayalaya 
with good reason. 189 The duration of Vijayalaya’s reign is uncertain, 
and his rise can only be conjecturally dated about a.d. 850.1^0 The 
Pallavas were still powerful, and Vijayalaya must have been a vassal 
under them. The facts that he dated records in his own regnal years 
and that he conquered Tanjore and based his hiruda on that con¬ 
quest show the growing importance of the vassal and the relative 
decline of the suzerain’s power. He was encouraged to conquer Tan¬ 
jore because it was held by the Muttaraiyar, a line of chieftains who 
held parts of Tanjore, Trichincmoly and Pudukkottai, and ranged them¬ 
selves on the side of the Panclyas in their struggle with the Pallavas. 
Vijayalaya by turning against them at once gained credit for his loyal 
service to his suzerain, and took the first steps towards the 
expansion of Chola dominion, though Vijayalaya himself could have 
hardly dreamt that his successes were to be the beginnings of one of 
the most splendid empires known in India’s history. It is clear that 
he did not stop with the conquest of Tanjore, but made his influence 
felt over a much wider area, and that the Pallava rulers, hard pressed 
by the Pandyas and other enemies, had neither the will nor the ability 
to restrain the activities of their mighty vassal. 

Vijayalaya was succeeded by his son Aditya I about a.d. 870-71. He 
was a Rajakesari, a title which was borne alteniately with Parakesari 
by successive Chola sovereigns. Like his father, Aditya continued to 
serve his Pallava suzerain and further his own interests at the same 
time. When the Pandya king Varaguna 11 threw 'off his enforced 
allegiance to Nripatunga and invaded the Pallava territory, Aditya 
seems to have inflicted a defeat on the invader at Idavai on the north 
bank of the Kaveri in the Chola country^ and his achievement was 
commemorated as already noticed in the alternative name of the 
village Pandiyahai-venkarida-sola-Chaturvedimahgalam i.e. the Brah¬ 
min village established by the Chola who saw the back of the Pandya 

187 TAS, III, 142; V, 5C 
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king. 191 Aditya must have also played a prominent part on the 
Pallava side in the decisive battle of Sri Purambiyam (a.d. 880). Un¬ 
like Gahga Pridiivipati I, the otlier ally of the Pallava Aparajita who 
lost his life in the field after securing victory for Aparajita, the 
Chola Aditya lived to reap tlie full benefits of die victory. In ^act 
the Pandyas and Pallavas were both exhausted by their long-drawn 
wars, and the time had come for the Cholas to come out and fill 
. the political void that was being created. Aditya was not slow to 
seize- the occasion. lie quickly made up his mind to overthrow his 
nominal suzerain and annex his country to his own growing kingdom. 
The evidence bearing on the termination of the Pallava power about 
A.D. 891 has already been cited (p. 342). The result of Aditya’s victory 
was that the Cholas took the place of the Pallavas, as the neighbours 
of the Rashtiakutas in the south-east. 

Aditya’s political achievements were not confined to the conquest 
ot Tondaimandalam. Either the Gaiiga PfithivTpati II assisted 
Aditya in the overthrow of the Pallava Aparajita, or that achieve¬ 
ment of Aditya led to the recognition of his suzerainty by the Gaiiga 
ruler. Pritipatiyar, ^son of Maramaraiyar, who is no other than 
Prithivdpati II, presented a silver vessel {kendi) to the temple of 
Takkolam in the tweiity-fourth year of Rajakesari (Aditya I). 192 
The kohgadesa-rajdkkal affirms that Aditva, after being crowned at 
Tanjavur, came to Koiigadesa, conquered the Veda (hunter) kings, 
captured Talakad, and niled over his new conquests, founding many 
new tax-fiec agrahciras there. 193 Despite the l^ate date and the- un- 
realiable character of this chronicle, this statement looks probable. The 
records of Parantaka I, son of Aditya, are found in Koiigadesa and 
he does not claim to have conquered the country himself; an in¬ 
scription of the tenth year of the king mentions his agent in Koiigu 
for the supervision of temples in that country. 194 R is therefore quite 
reasonable to suppose that Aditya conquered Koiigu. The mention 
of Talakad implies that Aditva occupied at least a part of the Western 
Gaiiga country on the upper course of the Kav^erl, a supposition which 
finds support in the statement of the Anbil plates 195 that Aditya con- 
stmeted Siva temples on lioth the banks of the Kaveri throughout its 
course from the Sah\ adri mountain to the wide ocean. PrithivTpati II 
of the collateral branch was already a feudatory of the Chola. But 
there is no evidence that the main li,ne acknowledged Chola suzerainty 
at this time. The Pandya Parantaka Ylranarayana claims to have 

191 nOO of 1905; and 42 of 1914; p.* 350 ante. 
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fought in Kohgu about the same time as Aditya’s conquest of the 
country, and this may well be a reference to his failure to defend 
that part of his empire. 

Aditya was on friendly terms with his Chera contemporary Sthanu 
Ravi. The two kings together conferred on Vikki-Annan, the husband 
of" a Kadamba-madevI, the personal privileges oJP 'throne, chauri, 
palanquin, drum, a palace, ponakam {lit. food), bugle, and elephant- 
corps, and the hereditary title of Sembiyan Tamilavel.’^*’ He was 
perhaps a Chera, general who had, at the instance of his master, co¬ 
operated with Aditya in his Kohgu campaigrr against the Pandya. 
Aditya’s son Parantaka married a Chera princess. A Vikki-Anna is 
mentioned in the Gahga records of the time as the son of Prlthivi- 
pati IT;197 it is not clear if the two were identical. Aditya himself had 
for his chief queen {mutta devhjdr) a Rashtrakiita princess, Ilaiigon 
Pichchi, a daughter of Krishna If, by whom he had a son Kannara- 
deva.t^^^ 

AditN^a I died at Tondainianad near Kfilahasti in Chittoor district 
and his son Parantaka I built a temple over his remains, known as 
Kodandaramesvara or Adityesvara, and provided for a thousand per¬ 
sons of all religious sects being fed there on certain festival days.199 

Parantaka’s accession has been fixed bv Kielhom between 15 January 
and 25 July, a.d. 907. The Chola kingdom then comprised the whole 
countrv^ between the KaverT in the south and Madras and Kfilahasti 
in the north, and included some tracts^ to the south of the Kaveii 
and parts of the Mvsore plateau. Parantaka continued to nile till 
955, as his latest inscription bears a date in his forty-eighth year,200 
but his records become rare towards the close of the reign. He 
enjoyed success and prosperity for the best part of his reign. As 
a young prince, he took an active part in his father’s campaigns, 
paiticularlv those against the Pallavas. He extended his kingdom 
to Cape Comorin in the south and even invaded Ceylon. In the 
north he" extended his swav up to Nellore and displaced the Banas 
and Vaidumbas, favouring his loval Canga feudatory PrithivTpati IT 
Hastimalla. But he- fcximd the Rashtrakuta his inveterate foes, and 
though he repulsed an invasion of Krishna II fairly early in his 
reign, his defences failed, and disaster overtook his realm when 
Krishna HI invaded it {c. 948). The Chola empire did not fully 
recover from the shock till the accession of Rajaraja I in a.d. 985. 

Parantaka appears to have come to the throne in the mid.st of a 
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war begun by Aclitya against the Panclya. The title Madurai-ko^ida 
(Captor of Madurai) occurs in Paraiitaka’s inscriptions from 910. The 
process of conquest and subjugation must, however, have been long 
and difficult, and his inscriptiojis actually appear in the Pandyan coun¬ 
try only many years later, about 930-31. Tlio Pandya ruler who faced 
the invasion and lost his kingdom was Rajasiihha II. When he suf¬ 
fered defeat in the war at the hands of Parantaka, the Pandya'ap¬ 
pealed for aid to Kassapa V (908-18) of Ceylon,20i who equipped and 
, sent a large force under the general Sakkaseniipati, at the sight of 
which Rajasinilui exclaimed: ‘I will join all Jambudipa under one 
umbrella’. But his high hopes were dashed to the ground on the 
field of Vellur (918). According to the Udayendiram plates, of 
Prithivipati II, the army of Parantaka won an easy victory against 
the combined Pandyan and Ceylonese forces; a herd of elephants 
was part of the victor’s booty, and he commemorated his success by 
assuming the title Sahgrama-Raghava, Rama in battle (against 
Laiika). The further attempt of the Ceylonese troops to rally for 
another engagement was hampered by a plague (iipasagga) which 
killed Sakkaseiiiipati and decimated his troops. Kassapa had to 
withdraw his army ‘out of pity’ and leave Rajasiihha to his own 
devices. The battle of Vejlur thus turned out to be decisive, and 
paved the way for the Chola conquest and annexation of the southern 
kingdom. The unlucky Rajasiihha fled to Ceylon with the royal 
insignia and whatever treasure he could carry. King Dappula V, 
who had succeeded Kassapa there, was willing to help the refugee 
monarch, but in the words of the Cevlonese chronicle,202 ‘the nobles 
dwelling on the island for some reason or other stirred up a sorry 
strife to the undoing of the Pandu king. The Pimdu king thought 
his sojourn here was of no use to him. lie left his diadem and 
other valuables behind and betook himself to the Keralas’. Kerala 
was the home of Raja.‘’irnha’s mother VanavanmahadevI; but being on 
friendly terms with the Cholas, the ruler of Kerala was in no position 
to further the cause of the fallen Pandya. Parantaka spent some years 
fighting in the Pandi a country, and at the end of the conquest he 
thought of a formal coronation for himself at the Pandyan capital. 
But the royal insigi)ia had been taken awav by Rajasiihha and de¬ 
posited in Ceylon, and Parantaka failed in his attempt to get them 
back. The occurrence is recorded in the Ceylonese chronicle under 
the reign of Udaya IV ( 942 - 50 ).203 When the Chola king sent mes- 
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sages demanding the restitution of the Pandyan diadem and other 
regalia, Udaya aid not give them up. So the mighty Chola equipped 
an army and sent it to fetch them by force.’ A battle ended in 
victory for the invading Chola army and the death of the Sinhalese 
commander. Then Udaya ‘took the crown and the rest and betook 
himself to Rohana. The Chola troops marched thither, but finding 
no wav of entering Rohana (the hilly south-eastern part of Ceylon), 
they turned and betook themselves through fear back to their 
own country.* 

In his Pandyan campaign Parantaka was ably assisted by his sub¬ 
ordinates of whom particular mention must be made of the Palu- 
vettaraiyar chief Kandan Amudanar of Koduihbalur (Trichinopoly 
district) whose heroism on the field of Vellur was commemorated by 
special endowments in the temple of Kijappaluvur.^®^ Then there 
were the Velir chieftains of Kodurhbalur (Pudukkottai) who had 
dynastic alliances with the Chola family. Arikulakesari, one of 
Parantaka’s sons, married Pudi Adichcha Pidari, daughter of Tenna- 
van Ilahgovclar of Koduihbalur. There were other alliances as 
well.205 And the Koclumbalur chieftains had been the enemies of 
the Pandya for some time as the Sinnamanur plates state that Rafa- 
simha had fought at Koduihbajur before the Chola inyasion of his 
country. 

While Parantaka was engaged in the Piindya war, possil^ly in the 
interyal between his first and second inyasion of the Pandya country, 
he had to encounter another enemy from the north. By the accession 
of Parantaka, his half-brother Kannaradeya was kept out of the 
Chola throne, and Kannara’s grandfather, the Rashtrakuta Krishna II, 
took up the cause of the excluded prince, who, as the son of the 
senior queen of Aditya I, had perhaps the better claim, at lea.st as 
his grandfather thought. Krishna II planned an inyasion of the 
Chola kingdom, eyidently with a yiew to dethrone Parantaka and 
secure the Chola throne for Kannara. His Bana feudatory Vikrama- 
ditya II also joined the expedition. The decisiye engagement 
occurred at Vallala, Tiruvallam in North Arcot district. PnthiyTpati II 
greatly distinguished himself in the battle. Krishna and his allies 
were totally defeated. The BSnas were driven out of their territory, 
Perurnbanappadi, which they had ruled for two centuries and was 
now handed over to Prithivipati II with the title Banadhirajasoe 
some time before 916, the date of the Sholingiir rock inscription. 
Parantaka commemorated his victory against Kri.shna II by assuming 
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the title Vira-Chola^o? Hostilities with the B^as seem to have 
continued. Barantaka uprooted two Bana kings, doubtless Vikrama- 
ditya 11 and his son Vijayaditya III, and conquered the Vaidumbas. 
The dispossessed rulers fled to the Rashtrakuta court, and they had 
no small share in inciting Krishna III to undertake his southern 
adventure which wrought havoc on Parantaka’s empire and also 
weakened the Rashtrakuta power. 

A glimpse into a Chola campaign in the Nellore district is aiforded 
by two inscriptions from Tiruvorrivur, a northern suburb of Madras.208 
An officer of Parahtaka, Maran Pararaesvaran, overran Sitpuli and 
destroyed Ncllur, and on his refuni to the south, he stopped at 
Tiruvorriyur to make a thanks-offering to Mahadeva (a.d. 943)—a 
grant of land which was made tax-free four years later. This cam¬ 
paign was evidently directed against a Telugu chieftain whose iden¬ 
tity is not now easy to decide. Sitpuli was the name of a dis¬ 
trict in the southern part of the Eastern Chrilukya kingdoin.209 The 
campaign had, however, no permanent results, and no records of 
Paifuitaka ha\'e been found in the east coast region to the north of 
Timvornyur. 

The rapid progress of the Chota'"power under Parantaka roused 
tlio jealousy of -the neighbouring powers, and he began to experience 
increasing difficulty in defending his empire on all its frontiers. The 
repulse he had in Ceylon about 945 has already been mentioned. 
He had to acquiesce in it because of occurrences elsewhere. The 
death of Prithivipati II (940) removed Parantaka’s watch-dog on the 
north-west frontier. PrithivTjDati left behind no son of equal com¬ 
petence, Vikki-Anna havdng predeceased him.210 in the main line 
of Gahgas Butnga II, who had married the sister of Ra.shtrakuta 
Krishna III and assisted him in securing his throne from a usuiper, 
was now left in unquestioned power because he had murdered his 
elder brother Rajamalla and annexed his possessions also. The Banas 
and Vaidumbas were in their turn pressing Krishna to avenge their 
losses. Krishna himself was in the prime of life, and by no means 
disinclined to undertake any entequ-ise that would bring him glory. 

These developments were possibly foreshadowed even during the 
life-time of Prithivipati II and before Kri.shna’s accession to the 
Rashtrakuta throne. A cattle-raid in 936 by a Westefn Ganga king, 
commemorated by an incribed hero-stone in Kil-Muttugur in North 
Arcot district,2li was the first indication of the gathering storm. 
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Parantaka realized the situation and posted his eldest son Rajaditya 
with a iarge army, including an elephant corps and some-, cavalry, 
in Tirumunaippa^-nadu, the hilly country of South and Ncwth Arcot 
districts, where Rajaditya resided for some years at Gramam, also 
called Rajadittapuram.sia We also find another son of Parantaka, 
by name Arikulakesari, in the same region about the same time, 
doubtless assisting his elder brother Rajaditya.213 Parantaka was 
thus not unmindful of the repercussions of his aggressive policy, and 
while expecting much of PrithivTpati II, made his own preparations 
against an emergency. 

The main incidents of Krishna’s invasion of the Chola kingdom 
are to be gathered from two inscriptions. One from Solapuram2l4 
is dated in Saka 871 (a.d. 949), the year in which Kannaradeva Val- 
labha entered Tondaimandalam after the overthrow of Rajaditya. 
The Atakur inscriptionsis of Butuga II is the other important record. 
It states that the battle of Takkolam was fou^t in the current Saka 
year 872, i.e. a.d. 949-50 and that Butuga himself killed Rajaditya 
in that battle. Parantaka’s inscriptions from the South and No^ 
Arcot districts bear dates only up to a.d. 948, and no inscriptions 
whatever of his reign are known to bear his regnal years 42 to 44 
inclusive, a fact clearly pointing to some great disaster in the period 
949-51. Thus all lines of evidence go to show that a.d. 949 was the 
crucial year. Krishna III and his brother-in-law Butuga invaded the 
Chola empire from the north-west, and the decisive battle was fought 
at Takkolam, six miles to the south-east of Arkonam, a railway junc¬ 
tion in North Arcot. The Atakur inscription states that Kannaradeva 
‘was making a display of triumph after fighting against and killing 
the Muvadi-Chola-Rajaditva at a place called Takkola;' it adds; 
‘when Kannaradeva was fighting the Chola, Butuga made the howdah 
the battle-field, and aimed at, pierced, and killed Raj^tya*—^an 
achievement for which Krishna rewarded him with the districts of 
Banavase 12,000 and Belvole 300. This account is confirmed on 
the Chola side by a verse in the larger Leyden grant; 216 ‘The heroic 
Rajaditya, the ornament of the solar race, having shaken in battle 
the unshakable Knshnaraja with his forces, by means of his sharp 
arrows flying in all directions, was himself pierced in his heart by 
the sharp arrows of the enemy, and (thus) winning the praise of the. 
three worlds, he ascended to the heaven of heroes in a tall vimana\ 
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The battle was hard-fought, and the Chola cause suffered disaster 
mainly on account of a well-aimed arrow of Butuga having fatally 
wounded Rajaditya. 

Even this decisive victoiy did not mean the collapse of all resis¬ 
tance to Krishna’s advance. Inscriptions dated in his reign do not 
appear till 953, and become common only after 956.217 Inscriptions 
in South Arcot between the years 952 and 954 mention names* of 
minor chieftains who owe no allegiance either to tlie Chola or 
Rashtrakuta. Krishna in due course assumed the title Kachchiyum^ 
Tahjaiyum-konda, captor of Kahchl and Tanjore. From the spurious 
Sudi plates,218 vve learn that Butuga, after Takkolam, assaulted Tan- 
jore, Nalkote, and a number of other fortresses, and handed over to 
Krishna elephants, horses and a vast amount of treasure seized from 
these places. Krishna was still in his camp at Melpadi in 959, ten years 
after he invaded Tondaimandalam, distributing territoiy among his 
followers and constructing temples called Kalapriya, Gandam^anda, 
Krishnesvara. The Karhad grant2i9 which gives these details adds 
that Krishna extorted tributes from several kings, including the king 
of . Ceylon, and erected a pillar of victory at Ramesvaram. We cannot 
decide if this is an empty boast or the record of a triumphant raid 
across the southern half of the Chola empire. No inscriptions of 
Krishna or of his vassals occur south of the latitude of Pondich^ry. 
But the disaster that befell the Chola kingdom can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The blow not only resulted in the loss of the northern 
possessions of Parantaka, but loosened his hold on the south, and 
the Pandyas once again asserted their independence. The Chola 
empire ceased to exist; it had to be built up aU over again. 

Only a few inscriptions in the neighbourhood of Tanjore attest the 
closing years of Parantaka’s reign. These are dated in the forty-fifth 
and forty-sixlh years of his reign. One record, bearing a date in 
the forty-eighth year, comes-from distant Vanamaladinne in Punga- 
nur taluk of the Chittoor district.220 The suggestion has been put 
forward that Parantaka lost his life in a.d. 953 in a Pandya war, falling 
a victim to Vira Pandva who assumed the title ^olan-talai-Kondd, 
‘who took the head of the Chola’, and that the Chitoor record must 
have been dated in Parantaka’s reign owing to the ignorance of the 
king’s death.221 But talaUkonda does not necessarily involve decapita¬ 
tion, and may have involved only humble submission, the vanquished 

217 375 of 1909 dated in Kj-ishpa’s fifth year is spnrious. Colas, I, 158. 

218 El, III, 179-80. 

219 El, IV. 280. 

220 200 of 1932. 

221 El, XXV, 38. 
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ruler placing his head at the feet of the victQr;222 again Solan need 
not mean the Chola king as any prince could be so described. And 
the Chittoor record may well evidence that, for all the successes 
of Krishna, some remote parts of the Chola empire still continued 
loyal to Par^taka and that the invader had not fully mastered jthe 
country. We have in fact no evidence on the manner of Parantaka’s 
death. He had maAy wives, the names of no fewer than eleven 
occurring in the inscriptions. Kokkilan was the mother of RSjaditya. 
A Kerala princess was the mother of Arinjaya; her marriage, which 
took place when Aditya I was alive, apparently furnished the occasion 
for a large influx of Malayalis into the Chola country in search of 
service imder the king and his sons. Vellangumaran, the Kerala 
general of Rajaditya,223 built a temple in Gramam and was the lead¬ 
ing example of a large class of less-known immigrants figuring as 
donors of small charitable gifts in the inscriptions ot the time. Besides 
Rajaditya, Par^taka had at least three other sons; Gandaraditya,' 
Uttamaslfl, and Arikulakesari, Arindigai or Arinjaya. One daughter, 
VIramadevi, called queen of Govinda Vallavarayar,224 was perhaps 
the queen of Rashtrakuta Govinda IV; another, Anupama, was married 
to the chieftain of Kodumbalur. Parantaka performed several 
hiranyagarbhas and tulabharas and gave many brahmadeyas. He was 
a Saiva and covered with gold the Siva temple of Chidambaram. His 
reign was a great epoch in temple architecture and in the progressive 
organisation of rural self-government. The two celebrated inscrip- 
tions225 of Uttaramerur give clear evidence not only of the diligaat 
pursuit of constitutional reform in village sabhas but of Parantaka's 
love of high-sounding titles. The Karandai plates (of Rajendra I) 
lay special stress on the canal system created by Parantaka for the 
improvement of agriculture. 

The period of thirty years or less that intervened between the close 
of Parantaka’s reign and the accession of Rajaraja I in a.d. 985 is 
marked by weakness and confusion, and its history, in spite of the 
abundance of epigraphic material, is not altogether free from doubts. 
It is not possible here to set forth the details of the evidence and 
the considerations for and against the different views possible.226 
Before beginning the narrative of the probable course of events in 
the period, the genealogy of the kings and the order of their succes- 

222 Colas, I, 169. 

223 739 of 1905. 

224 El, XXVI, 230-35. It is not easy, without positive evidwice, to accept the 
postulate of a war undertaken by Parantaka in support of Govinda IV after his 
dethronentent by his rebellious nobles. 

225 2 and 1 of 1898; Studies in CiUa HMoty and Administration, 131-75. 

226 See ClUas I, 165-82 for a full discussi^m. 
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sion may be indicated. The genealogy, as gathered from the copper¬ 
plate charters of the time, is as follows; 

Parantaka I 


By Kokkilan 

. IT" 

Rajaditya 


GandarSditya 

j ■ 

Madhurantaka 
Uttama Chola 
(Parakesari) 


By Kerala princess 

i 

Arinjaya m 
Kaly^I of the 
Vaidumba race 

I 

Parantaka 11 Sundara 
Chola (Rajakesari) 


Aditya II Karikala Rajaraja I 


The order of succession was the following: 


A.D. 

Rajakesari Gandaraditya , 949-957 

Parakesari Arinjaya c. 956-957 

Rajakesari Sundara Chola 
Parantaka II c. 956-973 

(Parakesari Aditya II) c. 956-969 

Parakesari Uttama Chola 969-985 


The convention was that the ruling monarchs called themselves 
Parakesari and* Rajakesari alternately; as Aditya II did not live to rule 
independently and was followed by Uttama Chola who became 
1 /uvaraja in Sundara's lifetime and succeeded him after his death, both 
Aditya and Uttama Chola have been marked Parakesaris in accord¬ 
ance with their records, and Aditya's name has been put within 
brackets to indicate that he did not rule as an independent sovereign. 

Rajaditya having met his fate at Takkolam, his younger brother 
Gandaraditya immediately took his place as yuvcraja, and his inde¬ 
pendent rule is attested bv three Rajakesari inscriptions from the 
Trichinopoly district,227 all dated in the eighth year and mentioning 
Pillaiyar or Alvar Arikiilakesarideva. There is reference to gifts made 
to the temple of Timvenkadu by Sembivan Mahadeviyar, the queen 
of Gandaraditya alias Mummudi-chola-deva in the second year of his 
reign; it occurs in an inscription of the sixth year of Rijaraja 1.228 

227 178 of 1907; 570 and 574 of 1908 (Sit, III, 111, 112). 

228 444 of 1918. 252 of 1936-37 is a record of the second year of Moimmudi-Chola 
GaodarSditya hinlself. 
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The sphere of Chola rule under Gaij^araditya must have been ve^ 
limited as Kfishpa III continued to Occupy large parts of the Chola 
country to the end of Gagi^araditya’s reign. In fact Krishna was still 
fighting against stiff resistance in ^e Chola country in the early years 
of Gandaraditya’s reign. In an inscription of the second regnal year 
(951) th*e Chedi chieftain Narasimha-varman Siddhavadavan of Tiruk- 
koyilur claims to have won a success in the battle of Viracholapuram, 
apparently fighting on the side of the Chola against the Rashjrakufa 
invader; four years later, the same chieftain had to acknowledge 
Krishna III as his overlord.229 Gandaraditya was tlie author of a 
hymn on the Chidambaram temple in which he calls himself the king 
of Koli (Uraiyur) and lord of Tanjaiyar (people of Tanjore) and 
tions his father’s conquest of the Paridya country and Ceylon and his 
gilding of the temple. Gandaraditya had the title Merkelundarulina- 
devar, the king who went to the west;230 it is not easy to explain this. 
His queen Sembiyan-mahadevI survived him few: many years and lived 
on till 1001, leading a life of devotion and charity, building many stone 
temples and conferring substantial endowments upon them. The son 
of Gandaraditya being an infant, the next ruler was his younger 
brother Arinjaya whose position as yuvardfa had been recognized by 
Gapdaraditya. There is no evidence available of the transactions of 
Arihjaya’s snort reign. Two of his queens, VIman Kundavai and Kodai- 
piratti, survived him and made gifts in his son’s reign .231 It is not 
certain whether the former was an Eastern Chalukya princess, a 
daughter of Chalukya Bhima II, or the daughter of a nobleman of 
the Tamil country, Araiyan-Adittan Viman, who figures in two in¬ 
scriptions from Tiruppalanam232 dated in the sec^d year of a Para- 
kesari who may have been Arinjaya himself. Arinjaya died at Ajrur, 
a place which must have been very near Melpadi where Rajaraja I 
erected a memorial temple called Arinjisvara. The place of Annjaya s 
death shows that he had begun the task of recovering the terri¬ 
tory occupied by Krishna III. Evidently he met with little success as 
we may surmise not only from his death in the frontier-re^on, but 
also from the continuation of the series of inscriptions dated in the 
regnal years of Krishna III for another ten years till about a.d. 967. 
A daughter of Arikulakesari, called Arinjigai-piraltiyar is said to have 
become a Bana queen,234 an alliance which may imply that Annjaya 
sought to win over the Bapas to his side in his contest with the 

22.9 ARE, 193641, U. 22.. 

230 540 of IMO. 

231 572 and 587 of 1920. 

232 167 and 172 of 1928. 

233 86 of 1899 (S/I, 111, 17). 

234 21$ of I9lh 
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Rashfraku^a invader. As the inscription mentioning this fact is dated 
in the reign of a Rajakesari, it is probable that the Bana alUance was 
contracted even in the reign of Gandaraditya, and that Arihjaya was 
only continuing the diplomatic and mditaiy policy initiated by his 
elder brother. • 

Arihjaya was succeeded by his son Sundara Chola Parantaka II, 
also known as Maduraikonda Rajakesari’ Sundara’s attention was first 
given to the Pandyan war in the south of which the exact course is 
far from easy to ascertain. A certain Vira Pandya, as already noted, 
claims to have ‘taken the head' of a Chola; some time later Vira 
Pandya was either killed or defeated in battle by Aditya II Karikala 
when he was still a boy. The identity of the Chola who was defeated 
and humiliated or killed by Vira Pandya is not known.235 But that the 
Chola reprisal came in the reign of Sundara Chola is clear. The Leyden 
grant236 says tliat in a great battle at Chevur (south of Sevali hills, 
the southern boundary of Pudukkottai), Parantaka caused rivers of 
blood to flow, and that his son Aditya, yet a boy, played with Vira 
Pandya in battle, like a lion’s whelp sporting with a^tusker. We may 
assume that the battle furnished the occasion for Aditya ‘taking the 
head’ of Vira Pandya, a title which occurs in the Parakesari inscrip¬ 
tions of Aditya. The Leyden grant does not state explicitly, that Vira 
Pandya was slain by Aditya, riioiigh the Tiruv^angadu plates do. 
But in the inscriptions Sundara Chola gets the titles ‘Captor of Madu¬ 
rai’, and he who drove the Pandya into the forest’, and so the chances 
are that, after the battle of Chevur in which Vira Pandya sustained a 
bad defeat, the Chola forces led, among others, by Bhuti Vikrama- 
kesari and his lieutenant Parantakan Siriyavelar of Koduihbalur, con¬ 
tinued the campaign in the Pandya country and forced Vira Pandya 
to seek refuge in the forests .237 On this occasion also the Pandya was 
supported by troops from Ceylon, with the result tliat Siriyavelar led 
an expedition to tlie island where he fell fighting in the third year of 
Sundara Chola, about a.d. 959.238 The Ceylonese chronicle confirms 

235 To VTra Paijdya’s reign has been a.ssigned the period a.d. 947-966 (El, XXV, 37). 

I think the better date for the commencement of his reign is 938, which is also in 
accord with the astronomy of his records. Either date would make it possible that 
Vira Papdya killed Parantaka I in battle; but this cannot he accepted without more 
tangible proof. If Vila Pandya is taken to have lost his life in the battle of Chevur, 
then the Papdya driven into the forest by Suodara Chola must have been another, a 
successor of his. The dates adopted here for Vira Paijdya get support from a Vatte- 
luttu record of the king (No. 34 of 1946-47) which is being edited in El, by 
M. Venkataramiah of the office of the Government Epigraphist. 

236 w 25, 28. 

237 302 of 1908; Kanyakumari inscr. v. 63; also the newly discovered^^randai 
plates of Rajendra. 

238 116 of 1896 (SI/. V. 980) 
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the account by recording an unsuccessful Chola expedition against 
the Island in the reign ot Mahinda IV (a d. 954 - 70 ). 2 y 9 xhe Vessa^ 
slab inscription of Mihindu (Mahinda) likewise nientions the success¬ 
ful campaign of sendpati Sena against the Damilas, i.e. Cholas.240 

The reign of Sundara Chola was thus a period of recovery from the 
disasters of the Rashtrakiita invasion. But the reconquest of the south 
was far from complete, and several years later Rajaraja I claimed 
that he subdued the Pandyas when they were still powerful and 
illustrious, implying tliereby that his father and elder brother, in 
spite of their exertions, had not made much headway against them. 
Things shaped better in the north, where Krishna’s inscriptions get 
fewer and tlioso of Sundara, Aditya, and Parthivendravarman (most 
probably an alternative name of Aditya himself as one inscription 
gives die name Parthivcndra Adittaparumar)24i become more nume¬ 
rous. We have, however, no knowledge of the steps in the progress 
of the Chola recovery. That Sundara took an active share in the direc¬ 
tion of affairs in the north becomes evident from the fact that he 
died in his ‘golden palace’ at Kanchipuram and thereafter came to be 
called ‘pon-Tndligait-tuniina-dcvar\2.42 At his death, one of his queens, 
Vanavanmahadevi performed salt and her image was installed later 
in the Tanjore temple by her daughter Kiindavai.243 Sundara left 
behind him the reputation of a second Manu bom to wean the world 
from, the ways of evil {koJl). Jn Sundara Chola’s reign literature, Sans¬ 
krit and Tamil, received encouragement. The earliest copper-plate 
charter of the period written in ornate Sanskrit and Tamil dates from 
his reign, and a highly poetic eulogium of his reign, cited in 
the commentary of the Virasolhjam.iu a work on Tamil grammar, 
bears witness to his patronage of letters. The eulogy calls Sundara 
king of Nandipura (modem Nathankovil); it is addressed to the Bud¬ 
dha to secure the strength and prosperity of the king, and furnishes 
evidence of the prevalence of friendly relations between the Chola 
monarchs and the southern Buddhist sangha many years before the 
date of the larger Leyden grant of Rajaraja’s reign which records the 
gift of an entire \dllage to a Sumatran Buddhist monastery at Nega- 
patam. 

Sundara Chela's last days were clouded by domestic tragedy. Its 
details are revealed casually by an inscription of the second year of 


239 CV, Ch. 54, pp. w, 12-10. 

240 JEZ, I. 29ff. 

241 Sir, III, 158. 

242 Ibid., 288 and n. 5. 

243 TimvalaApiclu Pl. w, R5-63; 236 of 1902, {SII, VII 863); SII, 11, 73. 

144 yappii, v; li (pp. 102-3), 
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R^araja from U^aiy^gu^i.245 Under orders from Rajaraja the sabh& 
of Vlranaraya^a-Chaturvedimangalam, now called Kattummannar- 
koyil in South Arcot, arranged for the confiscation and sale of the 
properties Df some perscms who had been found guilty of treason as 
they had ‘murdered Karikala Chola who took the head of VIra P^- 
dya’ (i.e. Aditya II). The murder was most probably instigated by 
Uttama Chola, who, though bom in the elder branch of the royal 
family, found himself shut out from the throne when the young 
Aditya was proclaimed yuvardja. The Timv^ahgadu plates give a 
veiled account of the tragedy and its results in some verses which 
by themselves are somewhat enigmatic, but become fully intelligible 
in the light of the Udaiymgudi inscription, Aditya disappeared owing 
to his desire to see heaven. Though his subjects, with a view to dispel 
the blinding darkness caused by the powerful kali (Sin), entreated 
Arumolivarman, he, versed in the dharma of the kshattra, did not 
desire the kingdom for himself even inwardly as long as his paternal 
uncle coveted his own (i c. Arumolivarma’s) country’. The sun of 
Aditya had set as the result of crime; the darkness of sin prevailed; 
the people appealed to Arumoji (Rajaraja) to dispel it. But that would 
have meant civil war, and so, tliougn by no means a coward, Rajaraja 
yet consented to a compromise by which Uttama Chola was to be¬ 
come yuvardja immediately and successor to Sundara, but was to be 
succeeded not by his children but by Rajaraja himself. Naturally the 
murderers of Aditya went scot-free so long as their instigator reigned; 
they paid the penalty of their treason after his death. Sundara Chola 
died a few years after the murder of his elder son and heir-apparent, 
and was followed on the throne by Uttama Chola. 

By the time of Uttama Chola’s accession (969) the Chola recovery 
had advanced far, particularly in the north. South Arcot, North Arcot, 
and Chingleput again became Chola territory as attested by a num¬ 
ber of inscriptions recording endowments, sales, and the construction 
of irrigation works and showing that general peace had been restored 
and the-effects of the wars forgotten. 

Of the events of the sixteen years during which Uttama Chola ruled 
we leam little from the numerous stone inscriptions of his time or 
from the Madras Museum plates of which the beginning is missing. 
Uike other Chola copper-plates, the Museum plates are beautiful speci¬ 
mens of calligraphy and are of very great interest to the study of the 
social life and administration of the Chola kingdom; but they add 
little to our knowledge of political history. Some inscriptions from 
the Trichinopoly district249 mention a high ofScial of Uttama Chola’s 


245 El. XXI, No, 27. pp. leSff. 

246 165-67 of 1029. 
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government by name—Ambalavaii Paluvur Nakkan of Kuvalilam 
(Kola;^. He was an ofiBcer of permdaram rank who rebuilt of stone 
the old shrine of Vijayamangalam celebrated by Appar as a temple (in 
Govindaputtur on the banks of the Coleroon) commemorating Aiiuna’s 
penance for obtaining Siva's favour; on this officer Uttama conferred 
the title of Vikrama-hla-marayar, from which we may infer that 
Vikrama was a title of Uttama. The officer continued to serve Raja- 
raja I with the title Mummudisola prefixed to his personal name, and 
with another title Rdjardfa Pallavaraiyan. From his birthplace we 
may infer that Uttama Chola’s sway extended to Kolar; this is render¬ 
ed probable by a conflict between him and the Western Chalukya 
ruler Taila II mentioned in the Sogal inscription of Saka 902 (980).247 
The earliest known Chola coin is a gold piece of Uttama Chola’s 
reign, a unique specimen figured by Sir Walter Elliot from a drawing, 
though the coin seems to have been somehow lost.248 its obverse 
and reverse are identical, the centre occupied by a seated tiger facing 
a fish to proper right and separated from it by a line, the legend 
Uttama Cholan in grantha characters along the circular margin, all 
within a ring of beads. The weight of the coin was estimated by 
Elliot at 50 to 60 grains, and this conforms to the standard that pre¬ 
vailed in South India before the time of Rajaraja 1.249 
The names of five queens of Uttama Chola are known from his 
inscriptions recording endowments by all of them in a village that 
bore the name of their mother-in-law Sembiyan-mahadevi in the Tan- 
jore district. One son of Uttama Chola, Madhurantakan Gandara- 
ditya, held office under Rajaraja I. 


247 Eh XVI, 2 : halacach chain -fhahulharendra hAiiam, 

248 Elliot, Coins of Southern India, 132, No. 151. Nos. 152-54 aw coins of Rajwid 

1 . 

249 Codrington, Ceylon Coins, 74. 
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THE GHALUKYAS OF BADaMI 


1. ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 

The origin of ihe Chalukyas of Badanii, the successors of the 
V^atakas in the overlordship of the Deccan, is still shrouded in con¬ 
siderable obscurity. The original name of the dynasty is itself un¬ 
certain. The early records of the Chalukyas of Badami give the name 
of their house as Chalkya,! Chalikya, or Chalikya ,2 and the form 
Chalukya becomes common only after the lapse of a centuiy. We have 
adopted it as the name of the dynasty for the sake of colivenience.2a 

Like some other clans and dynasties of ancient India, the Chalukyas 
have been assigned a foreign origin by some scholars. Rice held that 
the Chrilukyas and Pallavas were immigrants from Seleucia and 
Parthia, and naturally carried on their old traditional hostility in the 
country of their migration.3 The Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Kushanas, however, betray their foreign origin by the un-Indian forms 
of the names of their early rulers like Chashtana, Gondophames, 
Kadphises, etc. Such is not the case with any of the early Chalukya 
rulers. Nor are references to Chalukyas found in any records or inscri¬ 
ptions haihng from the Panjab, and belonging to about the fourth or 
fifth century a.d. The jdionetic resemblance between Seleucia and 
Chalukyas must therefore be regarded as purely accidental. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and V. A. Smith thought that the Ch^ukyas were a 
branch of the Gurjaras, and so foreign immigrants into India like the 
latter,4 There is, however, no evidence to show that the Chalukyas 
were a branch of the Gurjaras. The argument that the province of 
Gujarat came to bear its present name during the reign of the Cha¬ 
lukyas, and so the latter must be of Gurjara extraction, is also ver)' 
weak. It is during the rule of later Chalukyas of Anahilapattaha 

1 Badami ins., a.d. 578, lA, III, p. 805. 

2 Nerur PI. c. a.d. 590, JA, VII, p. 161. 

2a ‘The name of the dynasty is spelt with a long d in the first syllable, as Chalukya 
became the normal spelling in later time.s. Most of the records of the Early Chalukyas 
.spell their name with a short vowel in the finst syllable' (cf. BQ. I, ii, p^^lSO). 

3 Rice, Mysore arul Coorg from Imcriptiom, p, 62. 

4 lA, XL, p. 24; EHl. pp. 440-1; JBBRAS, XXI, pp. 425 ff. 
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(c. A.D. 960*1175) and not that of early Ch^ukyas of Badami (c. A.D. 
550-750) that Gujarat got its present name. Neither traditicais nor 
inscriptions establish any connection between the Ch^ukyas of 
Badami and the Chaulukyas of A^ahilapattana. There is no evidence 
whatsoever to show that the Chalul^^as of Bad^i were of the Gur- 
jara stockj they had no connection with the modem province of Guja¬ 
rat till they conquered its southern part in c. a.d. 630. The fact that 
Pulakehn 11 took pride in having conquered the Gurjaras suggests 
that his house did not belong to that race. There is thus hardly any 
evidence to show that the Ch^ukyas were ethnically of the Gurjara 
stock and therefore of foreign extraction. Besides, it is not yet definite¬ 
ly known whether the Gurjaras themselves were foreigners and this 
question has been discussed elsewhere. 

Among the officers of the Ikshvakus, who flourished in tlie third 
century a.d. (Vol. II), there is one who bears tlie name of Vasithiputa 
Khaihda-chaliki'reihmanka.5 But as he is expressly described as be¬ 
longing to the family of the Hiramnakas, it may well be doubted 
whether the word chaliki, which forms part of his name, can be rightly 
regarded as suggesting liis extraction from the stock or family later 
known as Chalky a or Chaliki. 

The mythological history of the dynasty, as officially accepted by 
the later Chalukyas of Kalyarii in the eleventh century, assigns it a 
northern origin. We are told that as many as fifty-nine kings of this 
house ruled at Ayodhya before one of its scions migrated to the Dec- 
can.6 Neither sober history nor the records of ffie Chalukyas of 
Badami are, however, aware of any connection of the house with 
Ayodhya at any stage of its history; we cannot, therefore, attach any 
importance to this story. Bilhana’s account^ of how the founder of the 
dynasty issued miraculously from the chuluka or water in the palm 
of Brahmadeva, and the statements made in the eleventh and twelfth 
century records^ about Atri, the Moon, Budha, Ayu, Manu etc. being 
among the ancestors of the Chalukyas are just interesting myths. 

The earliest documents of the Chalukyas of Badami state tliat they 
were Hmtiputras of Manavya-gofra, famous for their devotion to 
Svami Mahasena and Saptamatrikas. Records of the Chufu Satakar- 
nis and the Kadambas, who were ruling in Kamatak before the 
Chalukyas, also describe the rulers of these dynasties as belonging to 
the identical family and gotra and devoted to the same deities. It 
would, therefore, appear that the Chalukyas of Bad^i were connec- 

5 El, XX, p. 19. 

' 6 7A, XVI. p. 21. 

7 Vikraminkadevacharito, J, pp. 63-97. 

8 lA, XIVi p. 48; XIX. p. 427. 
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ted with the Chu{u Satakar^is and the Kadambas in a manner not' 
yet clearly known. It has been suggested that Jayasiniha, who was a 
commander of the fort of Harivatsa under the Rashtoakuta chief 
Abhimanyu9 somewhere in M. P., may be identical with the grandfa¬ 
ther of Pulakesin I. lO There is nothing impossible in this suggestion; 
Jayasiinha, who belonged to Kamatak, m^ have sought service in 
M.P.ii as a seeker of fortune. The date of Abhimanyu is, however, 
not yet definitely known, and his contemporaneity with Jayasiinha, 
the grandfather of Pulakesin I, cannot, therefore be definitely asserted. 

The available evidence thus tends to show that the Chalukyas were 
an indigenous Brahmana family ,12 being in some way related to the 
Chutu Satakamis and the Kadambas of Karnatak. The story of their 
rise to power is shrouded in obscurity. The records of the later 
Chaluk)'a dynasty, of the eleventh century, state that Jayasimha, the 
grandfather of Pulakei^in I, rose to eminence by overthrowing the 
Rashbakuta king Indra, son of Krishna, obviously some time about 
A.D. 500.13 It has been also argued that this Rashtrakuta king Indra 
may have been a grandson of king Avidheya of the Pandurahgapalli 
grant.i4 There is, however, no evidence to show that king Avidheya 
was a Rashtrakuta or that he had a grandson named Indra. If the 
overthrow of this early Rashtrakuta family really marked the founda¬ 
tion of the Chalukya power, it is difficult to explain why this most 
important achievement of the founder of the house was completely 
ignored in all the grants of the early Chalukyas, It should have been 
mentioned at least in the Aihole inscription by Raviklrti, who scrupu¬ 
lously describes all the exploits of the ancestors of his hero 
Pulakesin II. As it is, he grows eloquent in describing the valour and 
successes of Jayasiinha in general terms, but is altogether silent about 
his ever having defeated a Rashtrakuta king Indra, as stated in the 
later Chalukya records. 15 

The Vakatakas were the predecessors of the Chalukyas in the over¬ 
lordship of the Deccan, and it has been shown already (Ch. VII) how 

9 El, VIII, p. 163. This record is undated and so Abhimanyu’s date cannot be 
detennincd with certainty, 

10 J, Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Dekkan, p. 111. 

11 It has been suggested that Abhimanyu was ruling, not in Madhya Pradesh, but 
in Satara district of Maharashtra. ABORT, XXV, pp. 36-50. If that be so, the wene 
of his service would be on the outskirts of Katnatak. 

12 Htuan Tsang describes Pulakesin II as a Kshatriya; that may be due to his being 
a king. The Kadambas also later be.came known as Kshatriyas owing to their profession. 

13 Eg. Kauthem and Yewur plate.?, I A, XVI, p. 21; VIII, p. 11. 

14 MAR, 1929, p. 197. 

15 For a fuller discussion of this question, see Allekar, ‘Was Th^re a 
Empire in the 6th Century?', ABOBI, 3CXIV, pp. 149-156. 
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their list known king Harisheija was ruling over practicAUy the whole 
of the old Hyderabad State, Maharashtra, Berar and a considerable 
portion of M.P. His son and successor, if any, was probably a weak 
and sensuous ruler,and the feudatories began to reassert themselves 
and declare independence. There was a race for the hegemony 
of the Deccan, and the Kadambas of Kamatak, the Mauryas of Kon- 
kana, the Kalachuris, and the Nalas of Chattisgarh seem to have been 
the chief among the early competitors. Tliey were all, however, des¬ 
tined to be overthrown by the Chalukyas in a short time. 

In his Aihole panegyric Raviklrti has attributed no specific exploits 
to Jayasiihha and Ranaraga, the grandfather and father, respectively, 
of Pulake^in 1.17 The same is the case with the Mahakuta record of 
Mangalesa, who was the grandson of Ranaraga. We may, therefore, 
conclude that neither Jayasimha nor his son Ranaraga was anything 
more than a petty local chief or officer. It is, however, not unlikely 
that they served in the army of the Kadambas or the Mauryas, while 
these were fighting-^for the supremacy of the Deccan, and succeeded 
in carving a small principality somewhere in southern Maharashfra 
or northern Kamatak.l® 

The real founder of the greatness of the dynasty was Maharaja Pula- 
kesin 119 (c. ad. 535-66). His bimdas were satijasratja ‘the asylum 
of truth’ and ranavikrama 'the valorous in war'. The Aihole pra^asti 
describes him as thie bridegroom of the damsel, viz. the city of VatapT, 
the capital of the Chalukyas.20 The peculiar propriety of describing 
Pulakesin I in tins wav has been brought out by an inscrip- 
tion20a carv’ed on a boulder of the Badami fort which describes how 
it was fortified in Saka 465 (a.d. 543-44) by the Chalukya kin^ Valla- 
bhe^vara, who had performed several sacrifices including the Aiofl- 
medha. Among the Chalukya king Pulakesin alone is credited with the 
performance of Asvamedha sacrifice. We may, therefore, be sure 
that the Cbalukva king Vallabhesvara, who fortified Vatapi, is identical 
with Pulakesin I, who also bore the epithet Vallabha. Other known 

16 AWRl, XXVI, p. 20. See above, Ch. VII, p. 145. 

17 The statement in the eleventh century records that Pulakesin was the son of 
Viiayaditya, the adventurer from AyodhyS, has no historical value. 

18 It has been shown above how the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas, attributed to 
layasHnha by later records, cannot be accepted as a historical fact. 

19 Both Ae spelling and derivation of this name are uncertain. Fleet Ainks it to be 
a hybrid word, meaning ‘tiger-haired’, Pule-huli, standing for tiger in Old Canarese 
(DKD, p. S43 n. 5). Prof. IC. A. N. Sastri has suggested Aat Ae name of the king 
means ‘great lion’, the root pul meaning ‘to be ^af according to Sanskrit lexicons. 
Neither derivation is convincing. 

20'lA. Vni, p. 237. V. 4. 

20a m, XXVII. pp. 4-9, 
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tacts of history also show that tlie year a.d. 543-44, when Vatapi was 
fortified, fell within the reign of iPulakesin I. 

Veiy little is known about the personality and career of PulakeiSin I, 
He seems to have made Vatapi the capital of the rising kingdom of 
the Chalukyas. His celebration of the Asvamedha sacrifice need not 
imply that he had aimed at or achieved any impeiial status; fdr a num¬ 
ber of feudatoiy chiefs are known to have performed this sacrifice 
during the four centuries preceding the time of Pulakerin. It is not 
very likely that the Chalukya principality comprised more than two 
or three districts during the reign of Pulakesin which may be placed 
between c. a.d. 535 and 566. 

Pulakesin was primarily a warrior as his epithet ranavikrama, Valo¬ 
rous on the battle-field’, shows. Perhaps he had also a literary taste; 
some later records describe him as well grounded in Manusmriti, the 
Rdindijana, the Mahdhhdrata, the Puianas and histor)\2i Being a 
Brahmin by caste, he naturally took delight in utilizing part of his 
growing wealth in celebrating a number of sacrifices like Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, Vdiapeya, Bahitsinxirna, Ptindarlka and Asvamedha. He 
also performed the lliramjagarhha ritual, calculated to secure a divine 
bodv in heaven. DurlabhamahadevI was his chief queen. She belonged 
to the Batpura family which held a fief somewhere in southern 
Kohkana. 

2. KIRTI-VARMAN I (C. A.D. 567-.597) 

Pulakesin I had two sons, KIrti-varman (also called KIrtiraja) and 
Mangalesa, who appear to have been half-brothers. Of these the for¬ 
mer, who was the elder, ascended the throne in Saka 488 or a.d. 566-67. 
Besides the usual hiriida of prithvlvallahha, he bore the epithets of 
satydsraya ‘the asvlum of truth’ and Piiruranapardkrama, ‘valorous in 
war like Puru’. Like his father, he also had a fairly long reign of about 
30 years which closed in a.d. 597-98. 

Luckily we have sufficient data to reconstruct the career of Kirti-var- 
man. One of his eaifiest acts was to further fortify his capital. 22 He 
then pursued an aggressive imperial policy and defeated in turn the 
Nalas of Bastar, the Mauryas of Konkan and the Kadambas of Bana- 
vasi. But his victory, at least over the last two, was evidently not of 
a decisive character, for we find his son Pulakesin again proceeding to 
chastize them. We may, however, safely assume that these States were 

21 lA, XIX, p. 10. 

22 Chiplun plates of his son Pulakesin, describe him as the founder of VltSpI, 
Vdtapyah prathamavidhatu}}, El, III, p. 51, but in view of the new BidSnij rock 
inscription we shall have to take this statement with a grain of sal^ 
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made to acknowledge Chalukya overlordship and compelled to cede 
considerable territories to die conqueror. As a consequence of these 
victories and annexations, most of Mahar^htra and a greater part 
the old Hyderabad State came within the Chalukya sphere of influence. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that when his successor Manga* 
lesa thought of expansion in the northern direction, he had to cross 
the Narmada to attack the Kalachuris ruling beyond that river. We 
may, therefore, reasonably conclude that towards the end of the lotig 
reign of Klrti-varman, Western India from Khandesh to Goa came 
under the Chalukyas. The eastern boundaries of the kingdom cannot 
be definitely determined, but a greater part of the old Hyderabad State 
seems to have been included in it; for, otherwise, the invasion of the 
Nala territory in Bastar region would have been impossible. To trans¬ 
form a small principality of a few districts into such an extensive king¬ 
dom was no doubt a creditable feat, attesting the bravery, diplomatic 
skill, and power of organisation of the reigning king. 

KTrti-varman is also credited with having defeated the kings of 
Vaiiga, Ahga, Kalinga, Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Gahga, 
Musnaka, Pandya, Dramila, Chola, Aluka (Alupa) and VaijayantI in 
an ofiRcial record issued within five years of his death,23 There is no 
^ doubt that love of alliteration and the desire to parade geographical 
knowledge are mainly responsible for this grandiose list. We cannot, 
however, exclude the responsibility of frontier skirmishes having oc¬ 
curred between the Chalukyas and some of the powers mentioned. 
If Kirti-varman’s attack against the Nalas of Bastar region is a historic 
event, his skirmishes with the Kalihgas and Mushakas could not be 
purely imaginary. Ahga, Vahga and Magadha seem far off from 
Mah^ashtra, but we should not forget that the Maukhari emperor 
Hanavarman, who was about this time ruling over U.P. and Bihar, 
claims to have defeated the Andiiras and the Sulikas. If the latter 
were Chalukyas, as suggested by some, we cannot dismiss the conflict 
with the Ahgas, Vahgas and Magadhas as purely imaginary. It is not 
unlikely that occasional skirmishes occuned between adventurous 
captains of the Maukharis and the Chalukyas tn the no man’s land 
lying between the two kingdoms, and these may have been hailed 
as victories by either side. Among the southern powers, the Cholas, 
the- Paruivas and the Keralas could hardly have come into conflict 
with the Chalukyas, but this can havdly be said about the Gahgas and 
the Alupas, who were the irnniediate southern neighbours of Klrti- 
varman. We may, therefore, .conclude that while the Chalukva king¬ 
dom embraced Maharashfra and parts of Kamatak and the old Hydera- 


13 MahJkiiU inscriptloo, I A, XIX, p., W. 
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bad State, advanced guards of its armies may have come into conflict 
witli the Gaiigas and the Alupas in the south, the Kalihgas and the 
Mushakas in the east, and the Maukharis in the north. 

The task of guarding a portion of the southern boundary of the 
kingdom was entrusted to Satya^raya Dhruvaraja Indravarman in 
c. A.D. 590.24 This governor belonged to Adi-m^a-Bappura family, 
probably the same as that of Durlabhamahadevi, the mother of Kirti- 
varman. It is very likely that he was a son of Kirtivarman’s maternal 
uncle and was stationed at Revatidvipa25 situated in the Ratnagiri dis¬ 
trict, where we find him at the beginning of the reign of Pulakesin II. 

Like his father, KIrti-varman performed a number of Vedic sacri¬ 
fices such as Bahusuvarm and Agnishtoina. He was, however, equally 
interested in Pauranic religion and gods, and constructed a beautiful 
cave temple for Vishnu at Bad^i. The king’s younger brother was 
in charge of the construction of the work which he completed in 
A.D. 578. KIrti-varman, however, was not a narrow Vaishi>ava, for he 
sanctioned land endowment to a temple of Maku^esvaranatha, a form 
of 8iva.26 KIrti-varman died in a.d. 597-98 leaving at least three sons 
viz. Pulake.sin, Vishnu-vardhana and Jayasiihha. 

3. MA.SjGALESa (C. a.d. 597-6 10) 

KIrti-varman I left several sons behind, but was succeeded by his 
younger half-brother Mahgalesa in a.d. 597-98.27 At the time of his 
coronation he took the titles of ranavikyiinta and iini-ranamUranta 
Valorous in gieat battle’, and prithvlvallabha ‘the favourite of the 
earth’. Like his elder brother he revered both Vishnu and Siva. We 
have seen above how, acting as his brother’s agent, he completed 
the construction of the Vishnu cave at Badami in a.d. 578. He, how¬ 
ever, commemorated his victory over the Kalachuris by increasing 
the endowment of the Saiva temple Makutesvamatha.28 

Some time about a.d. 600 he led an expedition against the Kala- 
churi king Buddharaja, son of Sankaragana, who was ruling in south¬ 
ern Gujarat and Malwa. It is stated that Buddharaja was defeated 

24 JBBRAS, X, p. 365. 

25 Bhandarkar and Fleet have correctly identified thi.s with the fort of Rairee 
situated on a promontery about 8 miles south of Venguria in th© Ratnagiri district. The 
view that Revatldvipa is Sumatra is untenable; see DKD, p. 347, n. 2. 

26 JA, XIX, p. 7. 

27 R. G. Bhandarkar placed the accession of Mangaleia in 8aka 513 or a.p. 591, 
EHO, p. 81. This is an untenable view because the Goa plates of Dhruvaraja Indra- 
varman obviously refer to the 20th year of his own reign and not MaAgale4a*s, .who 
is not even mentioned in the record. See JBBRAS, X, p. 36^ 

28 lA, XIX, p. 7. ' t, 
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and fled Worn the battle-field, leaving a large booty in tjje hands of 
the victor.29 A portion of it was utilized by the conqueror in giving 
religious donations to the temples in and near the capital. The defeat 
of Buddharaja had no far-reaching consequences, for we find hint 
ruling his kingdom a decade after his defeat.39 ^ 

We have already seen how Revatidvipa had been annexed 
to the Ch^ukya kingdom by Kirti-varman in c.«a.d. 590. The local 
governor, however, w^ unable to retain it, and Mangalesa had to 
effect its reconquest,31 probably some time between 602 and 608. 
Dhruvaraj^ Indravarman was continued in the governance of the 
province. 

Several records of the later Chalukyas, composed four centuries 
later, state that Maiigale^a was merely acting as a regent for h“i% 
minor nephew Pulake^in, and that he willin^y handed ovw thb^ 
administration to the ri^tful heir as soon as he came of age?,^ Con¬ 
temporary records, however, show that such was not the case; later 
court-poets have simply glossed over an unpleasant episode in order 
to show that ‘no scion of the Chalukya family can ever think of an 
unrighteous step'. At the time of KIrti-varman’s death in a.d. 597, it 
appears that Pulake^n, his eldest living son, was still in his teens. 
The relations, between Kirti-varman and Mangalesa were fairly cor¬ 
dial during the reign of the fonner.32 Mangalesa seems to, have 
discharged the duties of yiivardja (heir-apparent) as Pulakenn was 
too young during the greater part of his father’s reign.33 It appears 
that Mahgale.sa was pennitted to carry on the administration as before 
after the death of his brother, as Pulake^in was an inexperienced 
youth of only about 15 or 16 at that time. The relations- between 
Mangalesa and his nepheiJv were cordial for some time. The uncle 
was already more than 50 and the idea probably was that at his 
death the crown will pass on to Pulakeiin. 

Mangalesa, however, soon changed his mind and began to work for 
leaving the throne to his son after his death. He began to eliminate 
the reign of his brother in his charters34 and formed a party to defeat 

29 JA, XIX, p. 1C. , ' 

30 Sarsavni Plates, El, VI, p. 297. The discovery of this record renders untenable 
the view of Fleet {DKD, p. 347) that as a result of this victory, the Chalulo^a dominion 
extended up to the Kim if not th# Mahl. 

31 AiboJ* ins., v. 13. 

32 lA, in. p. 305; X, p. 57. 

83 The BadimI record shows that as early as a.d. 578 M^galela was issuing grants 
under his pv^n nuffiority. lA, VI, p. 363. 

34 lA Vn, p. 161. 
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the claims of his nephew. The latter, who was now (c. a.d. 605) about 
23 or 24, had to flee from the court and seek shelter elsewhere.35 

4. PULAKESIN II (c. A, D. 610-643) 

Pulakesin was a young prince endowed with energy and political 
insight. He soon succeeded in foiTning a powerful party ready and 
willing to support his rightful claim. His own younger brothers, 
Vishnu-vardhana and Jayasiihha, who were throughout loyal to him, 
may have made common cause with him.36 Dhruvaraja Indra-varman 
of the Bappiira family, governing Revatldvij^a, also probably cham¬ 
pioned his cause, for he is known to be professing loyalty to Pulakesin 
as early as a.d. 610.37 The Sendraka feudatory king Senananda, who 
was his maternal uncle mling in south Koiikana, may be presumed 
to have played an important part in securing the throne for his 
nephew, its rightful claimant The Chalukya chief Svamiraja, whom 
Maiigale.sa claims to have overthrown and killed, may have been a 
c‘ollateral relation of Pulakesin, who died fighting for his cause. Several 
other feudatories may have been won over by the young prince, who 
was remarkable as much for his diplomacv as for his energy. 

The tussle between the uncle and the nephew probably lasted 
three or foiu- years. This internecine war must have induced a num¬ 
ber of lukewarm feudatories to rebel and declare independence. 
There was confusion and anarchv for a while everywhere in the wide 
Chalukya dominions.38 But Pulakesin won complete success. Youth, 
energy, diplomatic skill and rightful claim triumphed over old age, 
selfishness and injustice. Mahgalesa not onlv lost the cause, but also 
his own life. What became of his son, for whom he wanted to secure 
the crown, is not known. Probably he also perished in the struggle.39 
Pulakesin formally ascended his ancestral throne some time in Saka 
532 (a.d. 609-10). Safyahaxja ‘asylum of truth’, and vallabha or 
prithviva!hi])ha ‘the favourite of the earth’ were his usual epithets. 
'Hiough the greatest among the Chalukya kings, his own records 
describe him only as Maharaja; only his successors* records designate 

35 Aihole inscription, v. 7. 

36 The same probably was the case with Budhavarasa Anangasfs^ya, if this prince 
also was his brother as stated in his Saiijan plates {El, XIV, p. 152). TTie genuineness 
of this record is, however, doubted. 

37 Cf. Sn-prithivi-vallahlia-fnahdraianufnatena. Goa Plates, JBBRAS, XVI, p. 385. 

.38 Aihole irs., v. 7. 

39 Fleet's view that Dhruvaraja Indra-varman of the Goa Plates (a.d. 610-11) was 
probably the eldest son of Mahgaleia (BG, I, (ii), p. 349) overlooks the that this 
prince is expressly described there as belonging to the Bappiira family, 
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him as Maharafadhiraja. The title Parameivara, 'the great king’* was 
taken by him as early as a.d, 612. 

Tlie overthrow of Maiigalesa did not automatically secure the whole 
ancestral kingdom for Pulakesin. The feudatories, who had sided 
with Mangalesa or who had declared iiidepend^ce, had to be sub¬ 
jugated, We can get some idea of the extent to which the Ch^ul^^a 
power had been shaken, when we note that in the Sholapur district, 
which was the very heart of the kingdom, two chiefs, Appayika and 
Govinda, openly challenged his suzerainty. Pulakesin, however, 
managed to win over the latter and defeat the former. 

Raviklrti has given us a detailed description of the different con¬ 
quests of Pulakesin effected betwen a.d. 610 and 634. They seem 
to be, however, arranged on the geographical rather than on the 
chronological principle,40 and it is, therefore, difficult to reconstruct 
satisfactorily the career of the great Chaluk)^a emperor. Even the 
time of his most memorable achievement, namely the defeat of em¬ 
peror Harsha, is a point of keen controversy among historians, one 
section holding that the event took place some time before a.d. 612, 
and the other placing it about 20 years later. 

It is very likely that, after consolidating his power in the centre, 
Pulakesin turned his arms against the Kadambas of Banavasi, who 
had been once reduced to the feudatoiy'^ status by his father. Sena- 
nanda Sendraka, his maemal uncle, and Indravarman, his BappGra 
relation, who were ruling in Koiikana, must have sent their battalions 
to take part in this expedition. The imperial army niust then have 
turned to the Gaiigas and Alupas nding in part of Mysore and South 
Canara rcspcctivelv. They recognized Piilakesin’s overlord.ship and 
were allowed to mle in feudatory capacity. There is epigraphic evi¬ 
dence to show that the Alupas continued to be steadfast in their 
loyalty for several generations.41 

The Mauryas of northern Kohkana had once acknowledged the 
Chalukva o^erloidship, and we may well presume that Pulakeh'n 
next ordered his armies'against them. Their island capital Puri, which 
was probably located, in Elephanta island, off Bombav, was besieged 
and stormed with the help of a naval force. It is likely that all these 

40 After describing the overthrow of Appayika and Govinda, who were creating 
trouble in the very heart of Pulakesin’s kingdom, Ravildurti takes us systematically 
round the whole of the Deccftt)—from Banavasi to Kohkapa, thence to southern 
Gujarat and Malwa, thence to the Narmada pass where Harsha was defeated, thence 
to Kosala, KaliAga, Pallava, cKola, Paijdya and Kerala kingdoms. It is, however, hardly 
likely that pulakesin's clashes with these different states occurred in the order implied 
by the eaiumeration. Fleet, however, held this view and placed even the defeat of 
Harsha before the formal coronation of Pulake^p in a.p. 610j see VKD, pp. 

41 lA, XIX. p. 149. 
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achievements kept Pulakesin busy for at least six or seven years.42 
During this period the administration was carried on by his loyal 
younger brother Vishnuvardhana, who was formally invested with 
the powers of a yuvardjaA^ 

We niay well presume that by c. a.d. 610 Pulakesin had recon; 
quered most of his ancestral pc»sessions.44 But he was not content 
with this. Some time about c. 62045 he marched against the Andhra 
country, won a sanguinary engagfement near Koleru lake, and pene¬ 
trated up to Pishtapura, modem Pithapuram* 12 miles north-east of 
Kakinada, where a feudatory of the Vishnukundins was ruling. Most 
of the Andhra country was soon occupied. The Vishnukundins, who 
were ruling in this province, challenged the power of the conqueror, 
but were defeated and their power was gradually liquidated. Pula- 
keiin had no intention to relinquish the Andhra country. His younger 
brother Vishnii-vardhana l:^d stood loyal to him through thick and 
thin and helped him in hiS'eastern conquest. To reward his loyalty 
without diminishing his ancestral kingdom, Pulakesin appointed him 
to rule over the newly conquered Andhra province in a semi-inde¬ 
pendent capacity. Vishnu-vardhana was, therefore, installed to mle 
over the new eastern dominion with Pishtapura46 as his capital. 
During his" reign (a.d. 624-41), he continued to acknowledge his elder 
brother’s overlordship. Pulakesin also used to pay him occasional 
visits : thus we find him in Andhra country in his 21st regnal year 
(a.d, 631) on an occasion when his brother was donating a village 
in Guntur district.47 The successors of Vishnuvardhana, however, 
gradually asserted their independence. 

From his base at Pishtaniira, Pulake.sin launched attacks upon 
Kalinga and Kosala. But these were probably mere military raids 
which hardly left any permanent result behind. Bv a.d. 625 Pulake.sin 
had become a mighty monarch, a true overlord of the Deccan in 
the literal sense of the tenn. It is not unlikely that he carried on 
diplomatic relations with Persia. Whether the Indian embassy w^hii h 
visited the court of the Persian emperor Khusni II in a.d. 625-6 was 

42 EC, VIII. Nagar 3.5. Triveni, I. pp. 112-20. 

43 He is thus described in the Satara plates issued in the 8th year of Pulakestn’s 
reign. 

44 His Yeldceri inscription, which seems to be dated in his 6th regnal year, describes 
him as the overlord of the Deccan. El, V, p. 7. 

45 According to one calculation the Eastern Chalukya records yield a.d. 618 as 

the initial year of the independent reign of Vishnu-vardhana, the founder of the Eastern 
Chaliik)^ dynasty. But fills needs ad}ustnient in fiio light df other data. See*N. Ven- 
kat^amanayya; Eostfm p, 49. 

4fi As shown ^ TtownaiMfirtin^ tilatel. JEI, IX, p. 317. 

47 Ei. mis; p. as?; Koppmm fdatei. 
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was the. title both of Pulakesin and Harsh^ ^uler by this time and used 

from an Indian lanft an _ ars a w embassy. Sec ]RAS, 1878; JIH. 

rATsSlfp^rlr. 

49 Yazdani, Ajam I. PP* ' 

50 Slh n, p. 349, Kalakuiji platel. 
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extend his sphere of influence and win fresh laurels. A conflict between 
the two became inesitable and it took place some time between a.d. 631 
and 634.51 

Malwa, Gujarat and. Kathiawar have often been the bones 
of contention between the overlords of the Deccan and North India. 
The same was the case at about 'a.d. 630. Harsha attacked Valabhi 
in order to bring its ruler under his sphere of influence. The Gurjara 
king Dadda II of Broach claims to have protected tlie Valabhi ruler 
against Harsha.52 Dadda was a petty mler and he could not have 
foiled the efforts of Harsha unaided. Ravikirti tells us that the Gurjara 
king as well as the rulers of Lata and Malava had become feudatories 
of Pulakesin. The Latas, Gurjaras and the Malavas were hostile to 
the father of Harsha and also to Harsha himself, and they seem to 
have formed a subordinate alliance with Pulakesin in order to oppc»e 
the onward mai'ch of Harsha. Hai’sha, however, soon turned the tables 
against Pulakesin by winning over the Valabhi ruler to his side by 
marrying his daughter to him. Pulakesin tried to strengthen his nor¬ 
thern frontiers by appointing one of his loyal younger brothers, Jaya- 
simha, the governor of Nasik and Kliandesh districts, and by creating 
a new vicerox'alty in northern Kohkana and southern Gujarat under 


51 Scholars are not agreed as to the date of this war. One school holds that it took 
place before a.d. 611-12. It is pointed out how Hiuan Tsang tells us that all the wars 
of Harsha were fought during the first six years of his reign and how the Hyderabad 
plates of Pulake.sin, issued in a.d. 612, show that he had already assumed the title of 
laramehara, which he is said to have taken only alter the defeat of Harsha, DKD, 
p. 351. Mookerji, Harsha, p. 36. Neither argument is, however, convincing. The 
observation of thfe Oiinese pilgrim that Harsha did not unsheathe his sword after 
A.D. 611-2 is belied by the known events of Harsha’s reign; and it is only the copper¬ 
plates issued in the reign of Pulakesin's son Vikramaditya which aver that Pulakesin 
assumed the title Paramesvara after the overthrow ot Harsha. Pulakesin issued a 
number of charters before a.d. 631. They describe how he defeated enemy kin^ in 
hundreds of battles, but do not name Harsha among them. It is inconceivable that if 
Pulakesin’s memorable victory' over Harsha had been won before a.d. 631 it should 
not have been described in glowing colours in his earlier records. The Kandalgaon 
Plates, dated a.d. 614, refer to the defeat of Harsha, but they are admitted on all 
hands to be sfiurious (lA, XIV, p. 330). The approximate date for this conflict given 
in the text, viz. some time in a.d. 631-34, is based on the circumstance that the 
Lohanera plates of 'Pulakesin issued in a.d. 631 do not refer to Harsha’s defeat, Vidiile 
it is described in glowing colours in the Aihole record of a.d. 634. The earliest known 
date for Gurjara king Dadda II, who is stated to have afforded protection to the king 
of Valabhi against Harsha, is a.d. 629. This circumstance would also suggest that 
Harsha had turned his attention to Gujarat, Kathiawar and Deccan after c. a.d. 630. 

52 PafaTneSvara^sri-HarshaclevdbhiJjhuta-Valabhlpati-^aritranoptijata-vo.ioC'itiina^^ I A, 

XIII, p. 77. As A.D. 629 is the earliest known da^e f&r this ruler, Harsha could not 
have begun his drive against Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar long before A.p. 
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the charge of another younger brother named Budhavarsha 

Anariga!5raya.53 

The actual conflict between the two emperors probably took place, as 
noted above, some time between a.d, 631-34. According to Hiuan Tsang, 
Harsha was the aggressor and summoned his best generals and 
mobilized his most renowned divisions in order to subdue Pulakesin; 
but he failed in his objective and sustained the only rebuff of his 
career .54 Ravikirti, the court poet of Pulakesin, also exultingly describes 
how the great Harsha lost all his harsha (joy), being overpowered by 
fear and dismay as his army returned discomfited, sustaining parti¬ 
cularly heavy losses in elephants .55 It appears that this battle con¬ 
vinced each combatant that he could not successfully impose his 
yoke upon the other, though in later years frontier skirmishes may 
have occurred between them. 

By c. 640 the rule of the Chalukyas had lasted for nearly a century 
over the Deccan, and it would be interesting to ascertain its influence 
upon the moral and material welfare of the people. Luckily for the 
historian there is a contemporary account from the pen of a disinteres¬ 
ted foreign observer, viz. the Chinese traveller, Hiuan Tsang. This 
pilgrim was in Maharashtra for a few months during a.d. 640-11 and 
was very highly impressed by the prosperity of the country, the 
efficiency of the administration and the cnai'acter of the people. He 
says: 

‘The soil is rich and fertile and it is regularly cultivated and very 
productive. Men are fond of learning and studying both heretical 
and orthodox books. The disposition of the people is honest and 
simple; they are tall in stature and of a stem and vindictive 
character. To their benefactors they are grateful, to their enemies 
” relentless. If they are insulted, they will risk their life to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, they will 
forget themselves in their haste to render assistance.’ 

The pilgrim then goes on to narrate how the government was 
efficient and army remarkably brave, and how the king could, 
therefore, frustrate the imperial ambitions of Harsha, the northern 
emperor. 

Pulakesin must have been more than 50 in a.d. 640, but neither 
his advancing age nor his numerous victories cOuld induce him to 

53 The genuineness of the Sanjan plates, which support the above reconstruction 
of history, is not above suspicion, but Konow thinks that the plates njay be a copy of 
an earlier genuine grant. El, \IV, p. 148. Jayasii^ha is known from Nirpun grant, 
IDKD, pp. 357, 360). 

54 Watters, II, p. 239; Beal, Life, p. 147. 

55 Aihoje ins., w. 23-24. 
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sheathe his sword. His failure to capture Kanchi was still rankling 
in his heart. The PaJiava king Mahendra-varman had in the mean¬ 
while been succeeded by his son Narasiihha-varman. The new ruleV 
was quite alive to the danger from the north and sought to strengthen 
his position by all means, and enlisted the help of Mana-varman, the 
exiled Ceylonese king. There seems to be no justification for the# 
view diat he made alliance with some of his northern neighbours like 
the Banas of Banavadi,56 

Pulakei^in seems to have watdied the situation for some time, 
but eventually he decided to take the offensive. As usual, he carried 
the war in the enemy’s territory and penetrated almost to the out¬ 
skirts of Kanchi. But Nar^siihha-varman was soon able to turn the 
tables against tlilf invader. He defeated the ChMukya army in three 
successive engagenjents fought at Pariyala, Manimahgala and 
Suramara.57 Manimahgala, the scene of the second battle, is only 
20 miles east of Kanail. - 

In his second venture, Pulakesin had again very nearly succeeded 
in winnii^'his objective, when he was thrown back by Narasiihha- 
varman. 'uie latter, however, had realised that the Chalukya power 
was a real nlenace; Tt had twice threatened the capital wjilhin two 
decades. It was, therefore, essential that the power cff the Chalukyas 
should be crushed for ever. He, therefore, took full advantage of 
the chaos caused in the Chalukya camp by three successive defeats 
and pressed his victories home by a bold march directly towards 
VatapI, his enemy’s capital. He was successful in his objective. The 
city was captured, and a column of victory that had been installed 
there by Pulakesin to commemorate his vic^or>- over the Pallavas 
was carried away as trophy. 58 xhe claim of sey^pil Pallava records 59 
that Narasiraha-varman was the Conqueror of ’^atapT is confirmed 
by a damaged inscription on a rock behind the Mallikarjuna temple 
at Badami, attesting its occupation by Narasimha-varman. The 
silence of Chalukya records about these events only shows that they 
usually passed over inconvenient facts. Had Pulakesin died in one 
of the engagements of tliis war, the fact would no dOubt have been 
exultingly mentioned in Pallava records. It appears that he retired 
from Vatapi and soon died of old age and a broken heart. 

Pulakesin was at the height of his glory in a.d. 641 when Hiuan 
Tsang was travelling through his kingdom. The war with Kanchi 


56 SII, IX, i. No. 46. 

57 SII, I, p. 148; II, p. 366. 

58 Vatapmadhye vijitarivargah 

p. 508, 

59 SII I, P- 148. 
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probably took place soon afttfr this date, We may, theri^ore, pUce 
his death in c. a.d. 643. 

Pulakesin was undoubtedly the ablest ruler of the ChaJukva house.. 
It was Tie who first secured a real imperial status for his family, and 
the Chalukya empire reached its greatest extent during his reign. His 
name and achievement struck terror in the heai*ts of his enemies all 
over the country. Victory is never a certain factor in war and the 
great catastrophe, that overwhelmed Pulakesin towards the end of 
his career, should not be allowed to minimize the value of his earlier 
achievements. 

• j. INTERREGNUM (c. a .d. 843 - 54) 

The history of tlie Chalukyas during the next 11 years is not easy 
to follow, the available evidence being insufficient, obscure and'con¬ 
flicting. A number of Pulakesin s sons appear on the scene, each claim¬ 
ing to be the chosen successor of his father. The difficulties of the histo¬ 
rian are not over even when one of them, Vikramaditya, succeeds in 
re-establishing himself as the Ch^ukya emperor. He claims to have 
captured Kanchi and compelled the Pallava king to bow down before 
his feet. The Pallava records, on the other hand, graphically describe 
how Vikramaditya had to flee from the battle-field, covered with only 
a piece of rag, and how his capital was once more destroyed by the 
Kinchi forces. It is not possible, in the limited space available here, 
to discuss the complicated problems with which this period bristles; 
we shall just indicate what appears to have been the probable course 
of events. 

Maiia-varman, the exiled king of Ceylon living in the court of 
Narasiihha-varman, and Paradurgamardana, a feudatory chief of the 
latter, seem to have been the two allies who helped him in completely 
destroying the Chalukya power for a while.60 It appears that not 

60 The other views about the kings who formed a confederacy are the follow¬ 
ing: (i) The ‘amaipati-tritmja’ consisted of the three branches of Pallava family each 
holding sway over three different Jisats of the Pallava kingdom (Venkataramanayya, 
Madras Christian College Megflwne, ^January 1928, pp. 7-18). (ii) The Cho|a8,. Papdyas 
and Keralas, the southern neighboured the Pallavas (Panchamukhi in El, XXII, p. 27). 
The Chalukya recorefc, howeyer, ffo not Ibetray any marked animus against these 
powers, (iii) Narasunha-varman and two brothers of Vikramaditya constituted the trium-' 
virate (K. A. N. Sastri, JAUC, 1, p. 178). Vikramaditya, however, had very cordi^ 
relations with one of his elder brothers Chandriditya and his widow, (iv) Pallavas, 
Piiodyas and Mana-varmah (Ehibreuik PaHams, pp, 43-44). (v) Three branches of the 
Pallava dynaity. (vi) Three gei^atiorts of the Pallava rulers, NarasiHAa-varman, 
Mahendra-\«|^^ II, and j^arpefvam-yarnian I (Fleet, UKD, p. 362.). In favour of 
the view in the text, pointed ^ that Manavarman is known to 

have helped NarasiAihawarman durlhg his exile (filT^III, p. 277;' SII, II, p. 343). 
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only was Vatapi captured, but a considerable portion of the Chalukya 
empire was also occupied by the triumvirate for five or six years. 
Several Chalukya records describe how Vikramaditya restored to 
gods and Brahma^as the grants that were resumed by the conquerors. 

Pulakesin II left behind him several sons. The names of four of 
them are known so far—Chandraditya, Aditya-varman, Vikramaditya,®! 
and Jayasimha, and their seniority seems to have been in the order 
stated above. It is but natural that each of these sons, whose ages 
may have varied between 30 and 40, should have tried to retrieve 
the fortunes of his house. This is suggested by the Kochrem and 
Nerur grants of Vijayabhattarika,®^ the widowed queen of Chandra¬ 
ditya, and the Karnul plates of Aditya-varman. Unfortunately, 
these chailers are not dated in the Saka era, and we cannot 
therefore determine their precise time. The grant of Aditya-varman, 
issued in his first regnal year, gives him the full imperial titles. 
It must obviously have been issued a few years after the death of 
Pulakesin II, when Aditya-varman had succeeded in re-establishing 
his authority in the Ceded districts. Whether he was a real emperor 
of the whole of what had been recovered of the Chalukya 
empire may however be doubted, for we find his sister-in-law, 
Vijayabhattarika also issuing, charters in South Konkan in her own 
name and with her husband’s seal and dating at least one in her 
own regnal year. It would thus appear that Chandraditya and 
Aditya-varman, who were probably local governors under their 
father in the Ceded Districts and South Konkan, succeeded in re¬ 
establishing their authority in their local spheres after a few years. 
They were, however, either unable or unwilling to undertake tlie 
difficult task of driving out the invaders from the whole empire and 
restoring its old glo^)^ Vikramaditya, who was probably younger 
than both these brothers, had sufficient energy and ambition to 
undertake this task. We do not know whether Aditya-varman co¬ 
operated with him, but there is no doubt that Chandraditya and 
his queen extended their help. Jayasimha-varman, a younger brother 
was extremely useful, and he was later rewarded by the governorship 
of Southern Gujarat, with a semi-independent status. A late eleventh 

Paradurgamardana is described as the conqueror of Vatapt, and his son Samarabhirama 
is credited with having killed a Chalukki king in a battle at Adhirajamangala (Chrono¬ 
logical lint of Inscriptions in Pudukot{ah State, p. 2, no. 14. Journal of Oriental Research, 
VII. pp. MO.). 

61 The tradition recorded in later Chalukya records that Vikramaditya was a great- 
grandson of Pulakesin 11, Aditya-varman and Nedamari being his father and grandfather 
respectively is dehnitely contradicted by contemporary records and has to be rejected. 

62 /A, vn, p. 163; VIII, p. 45. ' 
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century Gahga record^S gives some authority for the view that 
Vikramaditya received valuable assistance from his maternal grand¬ 
father, the Gahga king Durvinita. But the date of Durvinita is far from 
certain and it would not be wise to place explicit faith in a record 
issued about 500 years after the events concerned. Some feudatoiies 
also must have come forward to help the young prince, hoping to be 
rewarded later.64 

The efiForts of Vikramaditya and his allies were crowned with 
success, and the hostile forces were driven out from the territory of 
the Chalukyas, probably by a.d. 654. How exactly this was accom¬ 
plished is, however, not yet known. There is no doubt that Vikrama- 
ditya’s bravery and generalship played an important part. He was 
a skilful cavalry leader, and epigraphic records describe how, seated 
on his favourite steed Chitrakanma, Vikramaditya delivered crushing ^ 
attacks against his enemy. Vikramaditya’s Pallava opponent during 
the earlier stage of the struggle was Narasiihha-varman, later on he 
had to measure swords with his suceessor Mahendra-varman II, who 
had, however, a short reign. By a.d. 660 the Chalukya power was firmly 
established as far south as Nellore district.®^ 

6 VIKRAMADITYA I (a.d. 654 - 681 ) 

The expulsion of the invaders was no doubt a great achievement, 
but it raised fresh difficulties, at once complicated and embarrassing. 
Vikramaditya, who restored the Chalufya empire, was not its 
rightful heir, for he had at least two elder brothers.66 The legal 
heir to the throne was Chandraditya, his eldest brother, but he 
had died before the reconquest was complete, and Vijayabhatfarika, 
the dowager-queen of Chandraditya, assumed the reins of government. 
We find her giving the full imperial titles to her brother-indaw, and 

63 It graphically describes how the Gahga king conquered the king of Kanchi, who 
was like Ravapa disturbing the peace of the world, and established his daughter’s .son 
in the kingdom of Jayasioiha-vallabha, which no doubt refers to the Chaluk>'a empire. 
(EC, VIII. Nagar No. 35.) But some scholars place Eharvinlta’s reign somewhat earlier. 

64 The claim made on behalf of Vikramaditya in a record of his son that he 
restored the glory of his house with the help only of his own valour and diplomacy 
(Kamul PI. lA, \1, p. 86) need not be seriously taken. 

65 El, IX, p. 98. 

66 Honour Plates of a.d. 670 published in MAH, 1939, pp. 139 ff. show that probab¬ 
ly Vikramaditya had a third elder brother Ranarlgavikrama by name, whose daiij^ter 
was married to a Gahga prince named Madhava. Since Vikramaditya makes the grant 
recorded in this document at the request of his niece and her husband, it is clear that 
he was on fairly cordial terms with Rai^aragavikrama. It is possible that Ranaragavikrama 
was another elder brother who resigned his claim voluntarily in favour of Vikramaditya. 

It is, however, not unlikely that Ranaragavikrama was another narhe of Chandraditya. 
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describing him as invincible in both the charters issued by her. But 
her grants are issued in her own name and not with the permission 
of Vikramaditya. One of them, the Nerur plates, is further dated in 
the fifth year of her own reign— svarafya-panchama-samvatsara — 
and in the other, the Kochrem plate, she describes herself as 
Vifayaniahadevi or the victorious empress; tliis charter further‘bears 
the seal, not of Vikramaditya but of Chandraditya. 

It is not easy to reconcile the evidence of these two charters with 
other known facts which make it clear that Vikramaditya was the 
real emperor at this time.67 it appears that the relations between him 
and his sister-in-law were very cordial. In her own charters issued 
under her exclusive authority, she goes out of her way to describe 
the glorious achievements of her brother-in-law Vikramaditya, who 
was undoubtedly the de facto and de jure emperor. Viki'anriaditya, 
on his part, allowed his elder widowed sister-in-law to issue charters 
under her own authority dated in her own regnal years and stamped 
with the seal of her deceased husband. The facts disclosed by these 
two chai'ters would suggest the Vijayabhatt^ika continued to rule 
after her husbands death, probably as a regent for her minor son, 
from whose accession she dated her own reign. She was a shrewd 
lady. She had fully realised that the logic of facts had placed all 
power in the hands of her younger brother-in-law Vikramaditya, and 
tliat the theoretical seniority of herself or her minor son could no longer 
count for anything. She therefore recognized her brother-in-law as the 
emperor in her own charters. The latter probably felt that courtesy 
ana respect for seniority demanded that he should permit 
Vijayabhattarika to issue charters in her own name and to date them 
according to the regnal years of her minor son. It appears that this 
son either did not attain majority or acquiesced in the feudatory 
status. 

Some records of Vikramaditya refer to his success in winning thp 
crown after defeating all the ddyadas or collateral claimants. Who 
these relations were, who disputed his succession, we do not definitely 


67 Fleet reconciles the conflicting facts disclosed by the above records ^d die 
charters of Vikramaditya by assuming that the latter was not the de jure emperor 
when the Kochrem and Nerur charters were issued. He thought that the de jure 
wnperor at the time was a minor son of Chandraditya, as a regent for whom Vijaya- 
bhaft^ika was ruling, and that it was the death of this minor emperor that rendered 
the accession of Vikramaditya possible. See, lA, VIII, p. 45. It is, however, not likely 
that Vikramadit>'a, who had reconquered the empire by his sword, would have waited 
for a few years to become the de jure emperor. Hence the alternative reconstruction of 
history as suggested in the text. 
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know; but very probably one of them was his brother Aditya-varman^B, 
who had succeeded in carving out a small principality in the Ceded 
districts. Vikramaditya crushed the efforts of all these claimants and 
formally crowned himself as emperor in the latter half of a.d. 654. A 
record dated in his third regnal year claims that he had become the 
exclusive repository of the royal power 69 and thils once more re¬ 
established imperial unity. He formally took the imperial titles 
Paramesvara and Maharajadhiraja. 

When the enemy forces were driven out in the south, the re¬ 
establishment of the Chalukya overlordship in Central and Northern 
Maharashtra, old Hyderabad State, and Western Madhya Pradesh could 
not have presented any difficulties. It is true that some feudatories 
ruling in portions of this territory had become independent.,70 but they 
again accepted the Chalukya overlordship^ when Vikramaditya suc¬ 
ceeded in driving out invaders. We find all these territories re-occupied, 
and a new viceroyalty established in southern Gujarat at Nausari 
by c. A.D. 660 . The new Gujarat viceroy was Vikramaditya's loyal and 
capable brother fayasimha-vannan; we find him gratefully recognising 
his debt to his elder brother in his own charter.'J'l 

Vikramaditya, however, was not content merely to re-establish his 
authority over the wide emph'e of his father. His name as well as 
other birudas like ranarasika ‘delighting in war, uruhalaskandha ‘of 
mighty army," and fdfmnalla ‘wrestler among kings’ aptly indicate his 
ambitious nature, pining for fresh military laurels. He decided to 
start a war of revenge against the Pallavas, 

The events of this new Chalukya-Pallava war are difficult to arrange 
chronologically, as the records are partly undated and partly conflict¬ 
ing. The victories of. the Chalukyas over the Pallavas can be reason¬ 
ably placed betwe^i4'A;0A 670 and 675 . The Pallava victories, however, 
which are no less historical, cannot be dated, and so the narrative 
becomes obscure. If we assume that the Pallava victories were won 
before a*d- 670 we shall have to conclude that the Pallava king 
Mahendra-vannan II, who succeeded Narasimha-varman, invaded once 
more die Chalukya dominions. He scored some initial victories, but 
was driven out by Vikramaditya, who eventually carried the war in 
the enemy’s country and Succeeded 4n capturing KanchT. The final 
victory would, in this case, lie with the Chalukyas. Such, however, 

68 to b* the favourft* son of Pulakesin who had by his own prowess 

He Is also seen claiming for himself full imperial title in 
Kamul first year of his reign. M, XI, p. 67. 

69 Cf. J^i^(HS:a<ffiishihiia4esharajyabharab, Karfiul pi. JBBRAS, XVI, p. 235. 

70 Eg. Vil^yavarman and Hikdmbha^6,ltti to southern Gujarat. See DKD, pp. 359-61 

71 Cf. bhre^ra fttfiwarSiiUivibhui^ji, Nausari plates, El, VlII, p. 232. 
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does not seem to have been the case. Vijayaditya, the grandson of 
Vikramaditya, is known to have helped him in defeating the enemies 
nearer home, when the grandfather was engaged in the southern ex¬ 
pedition. This would suggest that the victories scored by the Pallavas 
were won in the course of a counter-offensive taken some time after 
A.D. 675. Vijayaditya was probably too young to participate in military 
campaigns iO years earlier. 

Though naturally burning with a desire to take revenge, Vikrama¬ 
ditya must have spent a few years in making the necessary prepara¬ 
tions; for, recent experience had shown that the Pallava power could 
not be lightly treated with impunity. The preparations were probably 
completed by a.d, 668, when Vikramaditya launched his offensive. The 
Gahgas, who had warmly supported his efforts to reconquer the 
paternal dominion, must have given valuable advanced bases for his 
army to invade the Pallava territory. Vikramaditya’s younger brother, 
Jayasimha-x arinan, the governor of southern Gujarat, sent detachments 
to participate in the expedition under the command of his crown-prince 
Jsryasraya SlladitN a.72 Who was ruling at Kanchl when Vikramaditya 
undertook this expedition in c. a.d. 668 is not definitely known. The 
Gadval plates of Wkrainaditva, issued in a.d. 674 , claim that Vikrama¬ 
ditya had pulverised the fame of Narasimha-varman, dissolved the 
power of Mahendra-varman and subdued Paramesvara-varman.’?^ It 
is probable that Mahendra-varman II, and not Narasimha-varman, was 
ruling at Kanchi when Vikramaditya launched his attack against it in 
c. a.d. 668. 

Vikvamaditya’s blow was swift and decisive, and there is no doubt 
whatsoev(!r that ho captured Kanchi, the Pallava capital. Pie remain¬ 
ed in effective possession of this city for five or six years. One of 
his records shows that his victorious anny was encamped at Malliyur 
fMalaivur in Wandiwash tahik) to the west of Kanchi in a.d. 670-1,74 
and another record proves that four years later its camp was moved 
further south to Uragapura in Trichinopoly district, on the southern 
bank of the Kavcri.75 

Mahendra-varman had a short reign, arid it is therefore not improb¬ 
able that his life was cut short in this war. He was succeeded by 
his son Paramesvara-varman, who had to face the task of driving out 

72 j\fAR. 1923, p. 83 no. 72. Siladitya, mentioned in this record, cannot be Harsha- 
vardliana as suggested by Shama Sastri, who has edited the record (cf. H/Q, V, 
p. 235). 

73 El. X, p. 105. See Ch. XII on Pallavas for full explanation of data briefly 
noticed here. 

74 AfAR, 1939, No. 30. Honnur pi. 

75 Gadval plates; El, X, p, 105. Hultzsch's view that Uragapura is fo be identified 
with Negapattam is untenable, because it is not situated on the Kav^r?, 
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the invader and reconquering his patrimony. The claim in tlie 
Chaliikya records that Paramesvara-varman was subdued by policy'^^ 
and made to bow at the feet of the conqueror,77 may no doubt suggest 
that he played the part of a meek and loyal feudatory. But such was 
not the case. He marshalled his resources and soon organized a 
counter-offensive. This, however, took more than five or six years, 
for Paramesvara-varman had to face the hostility of some of his 
southern neighbours also—like the Pandya king Arikesarin—who were 
not unwilling to benefit by his discomfiture. 

Vikramaditya’s army was not lying idle during the period of five 
or six years when it was in effective occupation of Kanchi. Some 
Chalukya records claim that Vikramaditya had shattered the power of 
the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas.78 It is thus clear that 
Vikramaditya was planning further conquests southwards, while en¬ 
camped at Kanchi, and may have scored some victories against the 
Pandyas and Keralas. These, however, were probably not veiy sub¬ 
stantial, for there is no evidence to show that the Chalukya army 
occupied anv territovv to the south of the Trichinopoly district. 

The effective occupation of Kanchi for about five vears and the 
successes obtained in the raids against the southern kingdoms had 
produced a false sense of security in Vikramaditya. He had underrat¬ 
ed the power of organization and resistance of Paramesvara-vannan, 
the Pallava king in exile. When, therefore, ParamesvaYa-varman 
launched a sudden attack against him, he was taken by suq^rise. The 
critical battle, which was the turning point in the war, was fought 
at Pariivalanaliur in the Lfilgudi taJuk of the Trichinopolv district. Vik- 
ramadit\'a was taken completely bv surprise; his camp was thrown into 
disorder and he had to beat a precipitate retreat, ‘covered merelv 
with a rag', if we are to accept the Pallava records at their face value.79 
There can, however, be no doubt that the battle was a decisive one; 
it permanently drove out the army of occupation from the Pallava 
kingdom, inflicting fairlv heavy losses upon it both in men and 
materials. 

While Vikramaditya was slowlv withdrawing his army from the 
distant Trichinopolv district, fresh troubles arose nearer home. The 
news of the disaster must have induced some lukewarm feudatories 
to declare independence. Paramesvara-varman seized the opportunitv' 
to make the confusion worse confounded by sending some crack divi- 

76 El, X, p. 105. 

77 It is also necessary to note that this claim is for the first time made in the records 
of Vikramaditya’s spn; see lA, XIX, p. 149. His own records do not refer to this feat. 

78 Cf. 7A, VI, p. 86. 

79 Sri, I, p. 149; 11, p. 370. 
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sions under an able general to attache the enemy’s capital; for there 
ts a clear reference in some Pallaya records to Paramefvara-vai^an 
pressing upon the city of Ranarasika, i.e. Vikramaditya.80 The crown- 
prince Vinayaditya, and his son Vijayaditya, who were in charge of 
the home administration, proved equal to the task and soon ccfhvinced 
the rebels diat a repetition of the events following the fall of Badami 
in c. 643 was impossible. Several Chalukya records® compare the 
overthrow- of the invading force by Kumara Vinayaditya to the feat 
of Sankara in shattering the Asura army.Si Whether the capital was 
really threatened, as claimed b}' the Pallava records, we do not know. 
But for some time the Pallava counter-invasion appeared a serious 
menace, creating unrest and commotion throughout the kingdom. Tlie 
crown-prince and his youthful son, however, soon brought the situa¬ 
tion under complete control, to the great relief of the aged emperor.82 

The Chalukya-Pallava war, which seems to have lasted for about 
ten years and must have caused considerable bloodshed and miseiy, 
ultimatelv benefited neither part\’. Vikramaditya could not maintain 
his foothold in Tamil country and the Pallavas also had to retire from 
Karnataka. It produced, however, one good result: it drove home 
to each party the utter futility of the struggle. In any case, neither 
is known to have invaded his opponent’s teiritorv for nearlv half a 
century. 

7. VINAYADITYA ( a . d . 681-696) 

Vikramaditya was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya some time 
between the 22nd of June and the 4th of July, 681.83 ■ Beside# bis 
father's titles Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramesvara and Bhattdraka, he also 
took the title of rdjdsraya, ‘the asylum of kings’. He was probably 
nearing fifty at the time of his accession. 

A number of victories have been attributed to him. He is said to 
have reduced to subjection the Pallavas, Choks, Pandyas, and Keralas. 
Evidentlv the reference is to his success in repelling the foreign in¬ 
vaders, who had entered into Chaluk>’-a Kingdom towards the close 
of his father’s reign. It is very doubtfid whether any iresh conflict 
took place between the Chaluk)'as and their southern neighbours 
during the reign of Vina^'aditya. The statement that the kings of 

80 S/I, I, p. 12 V. 5. 

81 El, XXV, p. 23. 

82 lA, VI. p. 86; IX. p. 126. 

83 As suggested by Dayyamdinne plates, El, XXII, p. 25. Togarchedu and Jejuri 
plates, however, show that he commenced to rule some time between October 678 
and Inly 679 A.n. Srp /A. VI. p. 86; El, XIX, p. 62. It i.s not at pment pos.sible to 
reconcile this conflicting evidenee. 
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Pei*sia, Ceylcm and other couatries used to pay him tribute is perhaps 
more rhetorical than historical. The defeat of the Malavas and the 
ffaihayas probably refers to some skirmishes on the northern frontier 
of his kingdom.84 

Copper-plates issued by his son claim that Vinayaditya had defeated 
the overlord of Northern India and won as trophy palidhvajaf^ and 
several other emblems of the imperial status. It appears that his 
crown-prince Vijayaditya had participated in the northern campaign 
and accidentally fallen into the hands of the enemy, who suddenly 
counter-attacked while retiring. The crown-prince, however, managed 
to effect his escape and defeated the enemy once more and delivered 
to his father the emblems of the Gahga and Yamuna, palidhvaja, 
dhakkd (drum), five musical instruments, rubies, elephants aiid other 
boot\^8fi The name of the northern emperor with whom Vinayaditya 
came into conflict is not given, and it is not easv to identify him. 
He ma^' be king Vajrata, who is known to have been defeated by 
the Chalukvas. But neither the idcntit\' of Vajrata nor the locality 
of his kingdom is definitely knoum. Mirashi identifies him with 
{sTladitva III f)f Valabhi87 and this is cpiite likelv, though not certain. 
It has been also suggested that this king of Northern India might be 
either Adit)'asena of Magadha who adopted imperial titles, or 
Yaso-varman of Kanauj, both of whom are credited with militarv con¬ 
quests in the South (cf. Chapter .XXI). But this is not proved by reliable 
evidence, and on the whole no sati.sfacton^ solution can be offered at 
present about the identity of Vinayaditya’s northern opponent. 

Se\’eral grants of Vinaxaditxa have come to light. Thev produce 
the general impression that the kingdom was ])rosperous during his 
rule, and show that the king was taking active interest in administra¬ 
tion, touring from place to place for the puipose of inspection. 

H. vijayaditya (.a.d. 696-733). 

Vinavaditx a was succeeded bv his son Vijaviiditva. some time in the 
rainv season of a.d. 696. He was known bv the pomnous title 
samastahhut:ana.h'aiia 'the asvlnm of the whole universe’. He had the 


84 raUat'a-Kahihhra-Kerahi-Ilaihmia-Nilo- M5iav.<uPSndy3tla{io ijena Ahlpa-Ganad- 
(laydicha maulaih bhrityntoAi nrtab. lA, VII, pp. .302-3. KawdlkrUa- 

Kamera-Para^ka-Si3ihalacU-dvipadhipasya, Nerur pi. JA, IX, p. 127. R. G. Phantlarkar 
has suggested that Kamera may be Kerala and Parasikas may he Syrians settled on the 
Malabar coast. EHD, p. 98. 

8.5 This was a huge composite banner, constituted of 1080 flags with ten diffeient 
en.signs. lA, XIV, p. 104. 

86 See Nenir plates, dated a.d 700. tA, IX. p. 128. 

87 WQ, XX. pp. lSl-8i 358-59- 

K.S8 
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advantage of being trained under his grandfather and father, and is 
known to have taken an activ'e part in (he campaigns of both, to which 
reference has been already made.^ He reigned for 37 years, the 
longest among the early Chalukya rulei's; but his reign is hardly 
marked by any important political incident known to us. His records 
show him touring from place to place, obviously for administrative 
purpose; they also show how the old feudatories like the Banas and 
Telugu-Chodas continued loyal to him. But neither his copper-plates 
nor those of his successors show that he ever imdertook any military 
expedition after his accession. He seems to have been more interested 
in building than in fighting. The Sangamesvara temple at Pattadakal, 
which is rightly described as a magnificent stone structure, was built 
by him, and was originally known as Vijayesvara after him. It is one 
of the early examples of the so-called Chalukya style of architecture. 

Besides his queen or queens he had his mistresses also; one of them, 
Vinapotigal by name, who describes herself as ‘the soul’s darling of 
Vijavaditva’, is known to have performed the ffircwifa^di hhadana ritual 
and offered a ruliy seat with a silver umbrella to a deity in a shrine 
at Mahakuta. Vijayaditya had a younger sister named Kiihkuma- 
mahadevT, who was a patron of Jainism.^^ 

During the latter part of his reign, Vijavaditya closely associated 
his son Vikramadit\'a in the administration.^o One set of Nerur i:)ljtes 
specifically refers to the crown-prince Vikramaditya after mentioning 
the reigning emperer, his father; a grant registered in a Kanarese 
record at Pattadakal is in the name of both.^t These records arc un- 
fortunalelv undated; but an inscription from Tjakshmesvara shows that 
(he crown-prince had been entnisted with the important power of 
sanctioning constitutions of the village councils and municipalities, 
and detennining the rights and duties of the villagers and govemment 
officers.92 Unfoilunatelv, this record is not wnll preseiwed; otherwise 
it would have thrown eonsidcrable light upon the system of local 
government under the Chahikvas. Another inscription, discovered at 
Ulchala92a shows that the crown-prince Vikramaditya defeated the 


88 The military expedition in the North durinj? which he had accident.ally fallen in 
the hand.s of the enemy, was an event in his father’s reijrn, and not his own. Cf. 
matanf’aiadin-pttmat-kurvann-aparaih pfltfli/flnidnflir imidya katJianuapi x^idhiva^M- 
apaiitopi. lA, IX, p. 128. 

89 A Tain temple built by her existed at Lakshme.<vara in the eleventh century ; lA, 
XVIII. p. 58.' 

90 7A, IX, p. 133. 

91 lA, X, p. 166. 

92 El, XIV, p. 188. 

9'2a Ancient India No ., 5, 'Ten Years of Epigraphy’. 
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Pallava king Paramesvara-vaiman in or shortly before a.d. 731. 

9. VIKRMADITYA II (a.d. 733-744). 

Vijayaditya was succeeded by Vikramaditya II in a.d. 733. He 
ruled only for 12 years but his reign is crowded with a number of 
important events. 

We have seen already how Vikramaditya I had appointed liis 
younger brother Jayasimha-vaiTnan to rule over southern Gujarat. His 
capital was Nausari and he had a semi-independent status. Whether 
Jayasinilia’s eldest son, Yuvardja Sryasraya Siladitya ascended the 
throne and had a .short reign, or whether he predeceased his father, we 
do not know. In 731-32, we find Javasraya Mangalaraja, Siladitya’s 
younger brother, ruling at Nausari.53 Very soon thereafter lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Avanijanasraya,Pulake.siraja.^4 Pulakesin 
could hardly have been less than 55 at the time of his accession in 
c. 735. lie was, however, a remarkalilv capable, energetic and brave 
ruler. Soon after his accession Gujarat had to face an invasion by the 
Arabs of Sindh. A number of kingdoms in Kachchha, Kathiawar and 
northern Gujarat were swept away by the Muslim avalanche, and it 
approached the outskirts of Nausari. the Chalukva capital in Gujarat, 
Pulakesin, however, was not daunted bv the fate of his northern neigh¬ 
bours. He resolutely faced the invaders, repulsed them with heavy 
loss, and thus saved Gujarat and the Deccan from the Muslim 
menace.^S Whether Pulakesin received any help from Vikramaditya H, 
we do not know. Probably the Chfilukva emjieror did send imjierial 
contingents to help his kinsman at Nausari, whose resources were 
obviously very much limited. Vikramadit\'a must have been watching 
the outcome of the engagement with keen interest; when Pulake.sin 
.successfnllv hurled back the Arab army flushed with a series of vic¬ 
tories, Vikramaditya conveyed his appreciation by conferring a num¬ 
ber of significant titles noon him: they were Ddkshindpatha^ddhara 
/'Pillar of the Deccan), Chaluktfahildlamkara. of the'Chrilu- 

k\ya Family), prithivivallahha (Pclnvcd qf tlic Earth), anivarfnkanirvnr- 
fim (Repcllcr of the IJnrcnclled) and aranijanasratfa (Asylum of the 
People of the whole World).*^^ Doubtless he must have also expressed 

93 JBBUAS, XVI, p. 5; 7A, XIII, p. 75. 

94 That Pulakesiraja, one of whose elder brothers Sryasraya had taken an active part 
in the campaijEjn against Kanchi in c. a.d 670, should gu<;ceed to the throne after the 
reijrns of his twQ elder brothers in c 735 appears very improbable, hut the evidence 
is conclusive. He may have been bom to Jayasirnha in his old age. 

95 HIED, I, p. lOOf t i, p. 109. Cf. also, infra, Cli! XIX. 

96 Nausari plates, Vienna Or. Congress, Aryan Section, p, 23&,' 
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bis iippit'ciutioii l>y giving him valuable* prescnls and perhaps by in- 
cieasiug the extent of his principalitv. 

The truce of half a century existing between the Chalukyas and 
Pallavas was, as noted above, broken by the successful invasion of 
Piillava dominions by Vikramadit} a II while yet a crown-prince. The 
liostility was continued throughout his reign. An undated Pattadakal 
inscription of his queen LokamahadevT describes him as "a ruler who 
had captured Kauchi three liincs.->" D<^tails of the invasions are, how¬ 
ever gi\’en to us onl\ in the copper-plate grants issued bv his. son.*^'*^ 
^Ve learn from them that A’ikramaditva came to the coneliision that it 
w as high time for him to crush the power of the Pallava dynasty which 
was the ‘natural’ cnem\ of his house. He, therefore, launched an 
attack upon KanchT, leading his forces to the capital through Tondai- 
mandala.'J'^ The Pallava king Xandip6ta-\ arman came out to meet 
him, but uas signallv defeated. He fh'd from the battle-field leaving 
behind his A:/itfftdng«-banner, martial musical instiinnents known as 
katinuukha and samiuhat^hosha. a large number of elephants (>f high 
breed, and heaps of costlv' jewc'ls. The place of this decisive engage¬ 
ment is not known, but it could not have been far from KanchT. 
Nothing could now imj^ede the conqueror’s entry into the Pallava 
capital. \’ikramadit\ a, however, was one of those rare conquerors, 
who belic'vc in humane warfare. AVith a rare magnanimitx' he spared 
his enemv’s capital and signalised his entrv into it by giving large 
charities to temples and Brrdimanas. King Narasimhapdta had re- 
centlv' built a magnificeiit ^iva temple at his capital, named Riija- 
siihhcsvara, and ghen it costK- prr'senls. The conqueror ordered all 
these gifts to be laid Ix forc him. and surpri.sed the temple authoritie*s 
by returning them to the dcitv. Vikramaditya, however, took his 
revenge in a subtle and refiiK’d fashion. He got a Kannada inscrip¬ 
tion engraved on a })illar of the Rajasimhesvara temple, dtisc ribing 
how he had conquered KanchT, without destro\'ing it, and how, having 
inspected the cash and ornaments belonging to the temple of Raia- 
sinihesvara, he gave them back again to the god. The inscription 
concludes; ‘Those who destrov this incription and the stabilit\' of the 
king’s charit\' shall enter the world of those who have killed th<^ men 
of the gJiafikd (Brahmana teachers of the college) of the city.'l^'^ It 

97 7A, X, p. 166. 

98 El, IX, p. 201; V. p. 202. This record also states that the irrcsi^tihle valour of 
\’ikramuditya caused distress to the Pandya. Cliola, Kerala, Kalabhra and other kincs. 
This merely refers to the awe inspired by the victory of the Chahikya emperor in the ' 
far south, and does not necessarily prove any expeditions affainst the kiners eniimerated 

here. 

99 Ganja kinor Konguni Arasa co-oi>€rated In this expedition. 

100 Er. III. p. 366. 
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is this clever curse at the end which probably prevented the record 
being destroyed by the Pallavas when they reconquered the city. 

ViJeramaditya did not aim at permanently occupying the Palkva 
capital. Probably, Narasimha-varman s Pallava inscription at Badami, 
commemorating his conquest of the Chalukya capital, was rankling 
in his heart, and he felt quite satisfied when he had paid back the 
Pallavas in the same c'oin by getting his own conquest of Kahchi eh* 
graved in a Kannada inscription in the most famous temple of the city, 
He seems to have soon returned to Badami after a short occuption 
of the Pallava capital.it)i The date of this event is not definitely 
known, but may be placed at c. a.d. 739. 

A few \cars later Vikramaditva formally appointed his son Khti- 
varman as the crown-prince. The latter was anxious to commemoi'ate 
the event by a fresh military exploit and requested his father to des¬ 
patch him to overthrow the Kahclu mlcr, the 'natural’ enemy of his 
house. Vikramadit)'a conceded the request and a fresh expedition 
was launched against the Pallava capital. Tlie Cluilukva records 
simph claim that the Pallava king,i‘>- unable to offer an open fight, 
shut himself in a fort, and was harassed and discomfited there by 
the Chrdukya crown-princc.JO) Obviously, Kirti-varman could achieve 
*}iothing particularly remarkable, and returned after a show of force. 

Names of two of the queens of Vikramaditya are known; the senior 
one was Lokamaliadevi and the junior one was her younger sister 
Trailokvxunahade\i. The erowii-princc Kirti-varmau was the son of 
the latter. The queens were princesses of the Haihaya family ruling 
near Jabbalpur, but the name of tlieir father is not known. Each one 
of them built a temple at Pattadakal known after her name. Of these 
the temple of Lokesvarabhattaraka still exists, but is now known as 
the temple of Viinpaksha. The temple of Trailokyesvara, built by 
the second queen, cannot be satisfactorily identified at present. Gunda, 
the architect of the former temple, was a famous personage, who was 
given the titles of tribhuvanacharya ( preceptor of the three worlds’), 
anwaritacharya (‘unrepulsed teacher’) and Hemkamdeieya suimdhari 
(‘the architect of the Deccan’). He bad built several palaces and tejm- 
pics, and secured some privileges for the members of his order from 
the Chrdukya emperor. 

101 Pallava records claim no co»iinter-vic(or>’ for Nandipota-vannan against the 
Chrdukyas; we may, tlierefore, take it that the victory of Vikramaditya was a decisive 
one. 

102 He is not named, hut obviously he must bo Naudi-varman Pallavamalla, the 
contemporary Kafichi ruler. 

103 FA, IX, p. 203. 

104 /A, X, pp. 164-5. For some other temples Imilt at Aihole and Ijaksiimesvar, see 
/A, VII, p. 106; VIII, p. 286. 
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JO. KIRTI-VARMAN II (a.u. 7 4 1— c. 7 5 7) 

Vikraniaditya was succeeded by his crown-prince Klrti-varman in 
A.D. 744. Nripasiuilia, Xion among kings’, was his peculiar personal 
title. The prestige of the Ch^ukyas was at its height at the accession 
of the new king. The entire Deccan was under tlieir overlordship, the 
power of the Pallavas had been effectively broken, and the Arab army 
priding on its invincibility had been repulsed. The new king was 
able, energetic, and conscientious in the discharge of his duties. In 
short, everytiiing seemed to indicate a further spell of glorious career 
for tile house of the Chalukyas for several decades. But the unex¬ 
pected happened in the reign of Kirti-varman II; within a decade of 
his accession, the Chalukya empire was completely shattered. 

The danger came from quite an unexpected quarter. It was neither 
the hereditary and natural enemy of the family, the Pallavas, nor 
any of the old feudatories like the Sindas, the Sendrakas, the Ajupas, 
the Banas, or the Gaiigas, that overwhelmed tlie imperial Ch^ukya 
power. A new feudatory house, known as Rashtrakuta, was slowly 
rising into prominence in Berar; it was its energetic chief Dantidurga 
who dealt the first decisive blow to the Chalukya empire some time 
before a.d. 753. His descent from a Chalukya princess had aroused 
imperial ambitions in him, and it seems very probable that he had 
co-operated with his Chalukya confeudatory Pulakesin of Nausari in 
repelHng the Arab invasion. At any rate by a.d. 742 we find him 
assuming new titles prithivivallabha and khadgdvaloka,'i^05 which'may 
have been conferred upon hjm by his feudal lord Vikramaditya II. 
It seems very likely that Dantidurga accompanied the crown-prince 
Kirti-varman in his raid against tlie Pallavas. The death of Vikrama¬ 
ditya II in 744 was probably the real starting point in the execution 
of the imperial plans of Dantidurga. He, however, was a shrewd 
politician and decided to effect the expansion of his power without 
coming into conflict with the Chalu%as. He, therefore, annexed 
tlie Curjara kingdom of Nandipura and also brought Malwa under 
his control. He gradually brought the greater part of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh within his sphere dF influence; most of this territory was a kind 
of no man’s land in those days. KTrti-varman probably realized by this 
time the danger from this feudatory and decided to check him. But 
Dantidurga was more than a match for him. He attacked Kirti-var- 
man quite unawares and secured a decisive victory which put him 
in effective possession of central Maharashtra before the beginning 
of a.d, 754. Kirti-varman, however, still continued to control Kam3taka 
and made fresh efforts to reassert his authority. In a.d. 7^7 we find 


105 El, XXV, p. 25, 
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him encamped in the Sholapur district, obviously contemplating 
march against the Rashtrakutas, whose ambitious king Dantidui 
had recently died and been succeeded by his uncle Krishna. The m 
king/however, was equally capable and completed the work of 1 
predecessor by conquering Karnataka also and extending his pov 
right up to Garigavadi or Mysore. Nothing more is heard of Kh 
varman after a.d. 757, and later Chalukva records admit that t 
sun of the imperial glory of the Chalukya family set with him. Soi 
Chalukya chieftains occasionally come in our view during the eigl 
and ninth centuries. But most of tliem were petty chieftains ruli 
over, a few villages and probably unconnected with the Bada 
family. 
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1. OKICI.N AXD EARLY HISTORY 

The name Riishtrakuta means chief of the rashtra, division or king¬ 
dom as the case may be. It occurs in the inscriptions of sev^eral 
dynasties from the fourth century a.d. as the designation of a class 
of provincial officials functioning under the control of the central 
government. It is not unlikely, though there is no proof of it, that the 
line of kings who bore the dynastic name ‘Rashtrakuta’ originally be¬ 
longed to this class of pro\ incial oificials. The Rathikas of the Asokaii 
inscriptions have been regarded sometimes as the ancestors of the 
Rashtrakutas; but the Rathikas of the Mauryan epoch were a tribe, 
and there is no evidence to connect them with the Rashtrakutas 
across eight centuries in time. There can be no eonneetion also })e- 
tween the Kannada-Telugu caste name Reddi or Raddi aiid this 
d\nastN, for, as Fleet riglith pointed out,t ‘the earliest traces of the 
Rashtrakutas are obtained from Central India and the more north¬ 
ern parts of the Bombay Presidenc}', where, now at all events, the 
Reddi caste does not seem to exist.’ 

The Rashtrakutas were of Kannada origin, and their inscriptions 
clearly indicate that Kannada was their mother tongue, though in 
State documents they made a verv large use of the Sanskrit language. 
One title which was assumed by the Rashtrakuta princes of both the 
main line and of the subordinate branches mav well be taken to con¬ 
tain the clue to their original home. That title is Lattalura-pnravares- 
vara, the eminent lord of the citv of Lattalura. Lattalura has been 
identified by Fleet with Latur in the Bidar district of the fomaer 
Hyderabad State.2 We mav compare the similar titles which connected 
the Telugu-Chodas with tlraiyui*, and the Kalihga-Gahgas with Kola- 
halapura (Kolar). In relatively late coppcr-plate grants beginning from 
the Sanjan plates (No. XIX)3 die dynasty claims descent from the line- 

1 BC. I, ii, p. 384. 

2 El. VU, p. 186 f. LaUalfu' thr <;ame a.s RaUatur, the tm\>n of Raltas. 

3 The Roman niinierals within brackets refer (o thti serial number inscriptions 
in the list given at the end of this chapter. 
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age {vamm) of Yadu. In grants of the reign of Govinda III (e.g. Nos. 
IX and X) there occurs a verse which states that the family of the 
Rashtrakufas became proof against assaults of enemies after the birth 
of Govinda just like the Yadava vamm after the birth of Krishna (Ma- 
dhuripu). The comparison was obviously suggested to a court-poct 
by the name Govinda of the monarch whose prasasti he was com¬ 
posing, and about 60 years later it seems to have given rise to the 
idea of connecting the Rashti’akuta line with the Yaduvaihsa, Other 
details of the myth may be culled from other grants. Thus we leani 
that the Rashtrakfitas belonged to the Satyaki branch of the Yadu¬ 
vaihsa (No. XXI). Some records introduce an eponymous ancestor 
Ratta, himself said to be the son of Tuiiga or a line of Tuhgas (Nos. 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI). These names are transparent inventions, be¬ 
longing to ‘a period when all the great families of Southern India 
were devising Puranic pedigrees.’4 

The Rashtrakutas of Malklied had the Palidhcaja banner and the 
Giimdii-Idnchhana. They were heralded in public by the sound of 
an instrument called Ti\'ali or Trixali. They had both Siva and Vishnu 
as family gods, and the images of Gahga and Yamuna were among 
their insignia. These and the Palidhcaja were adopted by the Cha- 
lukyas of Badami as symbols of their victory against north Indian 
kings and might have beoi taken from them b\' the Rashtrakutas. 

Western Chaluk\’a inscriptions, beginning from the Kauthem grant 
of A.D. 1009, state that Jayasimha I, the founder of the Badami line 
of Chalukyas, established his power after overthrowing an early 
• Ra.shtrakuta king, Indra, the son of Krishija. But of this achievement 
none of the several inscriptions of the Bad^i period shows any 
knowledge. This early empire of the R^htrakutas must therefore be 
treated as a myth, and the attempt of some modem scholars to treat 
it as history cannot be regarded as successful. 

The earliest ruling family of the Riishfrakiitas so far known is that 
founded by Manaiika, mentioned above (p. 52). Another Rashtralcuta 
family mling in the Betul district of the Madhya Pradesh will be 
discussed in the next chapter. A R^htrakuta Govindaraja, son of 
Sivaiaja, acting as vijmpti (petitioner), is mentioned in the Naravana 
plates (a.d, 743)5 of Chaiukya Vikiamaditya II of Badami. This prince 
was clearly a feudatory or official under the Chalukyan emperor. 
Lastly we have the Antroli-Chharoli plates (No. Ill) bearing the 
Garuda seal dated a.d. 757, also lielon^ng apparently to a collateral 
branch of the Malkhed line holding sway in the Lata country. These 

4 BG, I, a, p. 383. 

5 BISMJ, X. pp. 9 ff. 
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plates mention four generations; Karka I, his son Dhruva, his Sort 
Govinda, and his son Karka 11, who issued the grant in a.d. 757, and 
was therefore the contemporary of Dantidurga, the founder of the 
imperial Rashtrakuta line. The exact relation of these kings to the 
Malkhed line cannot be decided with certainty, though it is not im¬ 
possible that Karka I of this charter was identical with the grand¬ 
father of Dantidurga himself. 

II. RISE AND EXPANSION 

We now come to the main line of which history must regard Daii- 
tidurga (he whose elephant is his fortress) as the founder. Inscriptions 
usually give the names of three generations of his ancestors while 
one engraved in the Dasavatara cave at Ellora (No. IV) adds the 
names of two earlier generations giving a total of five predecessors 
of Dantidurga. The descent of Dantidurga would then be as follows; 

Danti-varman 

Indra I (called also Prichchhakaraja in No. XIX, v. 3) 

Govindaraja 

Kakka I 
Indra II 
Dantidurga. 

It may be noted that chronology offers no difficulties in our treating 
the list of kings given in the Dasavatara cave inscription as a con¬ 
tinuation of the line ruling in the Betul district. The Tivarkhed 
plates (No. I) of Nannaraja Yuddliasura^a, the last of the four kings of 
that family, were issued from Achalapura, Elichpur in Berar, which 
may be accepted, as we shall see, as a good starting point for the 
career of Dantidurga and for the single achievement of his father 
recorded in the inscriptions. That achievement was the capture by 
Indra of the Chalukya princess Bhavagana whom he married by 
force on the battle-field of Khetaka (liSaira) (Nos. VI, v. 11 and 
XIX, V. 7). The princess must have belonged to the Gujarat branch 
of the Chalukyas, but we know nothing of the occasion for the battle. 
The event may be placed somewhere about a.d. 725. For the rest, 

5a A record held to be spurious by V. V. Mirash^i, El, XXVIII, p, 8. 
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Darilidurga s predecessors are only names to us as no definite achieve¬ 
ment of any erf them is mentioned in the inscriptions. 

Dantidurga, occasionally called also Danti-varman, had the title 
khadgdvaloka (he whose glances are as keen as the edge of a sword) 
(No. II), and was also known as Vairaraegha (Kadaba plates) which 
sounds more like his personal name than a title. In the Ellora plates^ 
(a.d. 742), the earliest record of the reign, he bears the titles prithivi- 
vallabha and khadgdmloka, and is already in occupation of Ellora. 
His titles may imply that he too had a hand in repulsing the Arab 
invasion of I^ata and was, like Pulakesiii (above, p. 435), honoured 
with titles by Chalukya suzerain Vikramaditya II about a.d. 733-34. 
After his overthrow of the last Chalukya ruler of Badami called 
Kirti-varman II (p. 438), he assumed full imperial rank and described 
himself in the Saniangadh plates (Jan. a.d. 754) (No. Il^a) as PrHhivi- 
vallabha Mahdrdjadhirdja Paramesvara Paramabhattdraka. That 
record says that his elephants tore up the banks of the rivers Mahl, 
Mahanadi and Reva; that out of regard for his mother he enabled 
her to make grants of land in each village in his territory comprising 
four hundred thousand villages; and that he acquired supreme sove¬ 
reignty by tlie easy conquest of the Vallabha, i.e. Chalukya Kirti- 
varman II, by quicUy overcoming with only a small force the bound¬ 
less Karnataka army which had proved its mettle in defeating the 
rulei-s of Kanchi, Kerala, Chola and Pandya, besides Harsha and 
Vajrata of Northern India. The undated and fragmentary Dasavatara 
cave-inscriplion (No. IV) ascribes to him victories against Vallabha, 
the lord of all king.s,^ Kanchi, Kalihga, Kosala, and Srlsailadesa, be¬ 
sides the conquest of the Rajas of Malava, Lata and Tanka. The 
same record states that he gave presents at Ujjain on a liberal scale 
to Rajas and to the poor. It adds that the king’s camp was located (at 
Ujjain ?) in a Guqara palace. 

Later inscriptions contain clever elaborations of these themes. To 
cite only a few of these: Dantidurga is said to have performed a 
Hiranijagarbha at Ujjain with the Guq'ara ruler and others acting as 
his door-keepers [Pratihdras), an obvious "play upon the dynastic 
name of the Guqara nder (No. XIX). Again the Lakshml of the 
Chalukyas is said to have noticed the marks of the conch and the 
discus on his hands and to have approached him of her own accord 
abandoning the ocean, i.e. her orignal abode, for the Chahikya dy¬ 
nasty. And in a verse of untranslatable double entendre we get a 
clue to Dantidurga’s strategy of indirect approach to his objective, 

0 El, XXV. p. 25. 

6a The genuineness of the record has been doubted, El, XXVIII, p. 7. 

7 Ibid., p. 2d. 
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lav Iw is said to have first attempted to lay Ills hand on the Jaghamja- 
deki and then on the Madhtjadesa before grasping tlie Kdiwhipada 
of the Earth (maiden) (No. XXI). Lastly, Dantidurga is said to have 
transplanted the creeper Lakshml from the basin {dhwdla) ' of the 
Chalukyas to his own family where it was watered by the mt oi^ war- 
elephants (No.. XXV). 

There is nowhere in our sources any clear indication of the chro¬ 
nological order in which these campaigns were undertaken by 
Dantidurga. The order observed in the Samangadh plates (No. II), 
the initial location of the family in Berar, and the verse cited above 
relating to the strategy followed by Dantidurga, may all lead us to 
suppose that the overthrow of the Chrdukyas of Badami and the as¬ 
sumption of the imperial position were among the last achievements 
of this talented and warlike monarch. Lafa and Malava were in a 
disturbed condition consequent on the Arab impact, and Dantidurga 
must have taken advantage of tlu? confusion to aggrandize his own 
power. That may explain the relerences to the rujds of Mfilava, Lata 
and Taiika, the presence of the king at Ujjain, and his performance of a 
lliramjagarbha at that place. Success against Kosala and Kaliiiga in 
the cast might have come next, but we lack all knowledge of detail. 
LaslK^ he struck southward, making a .show of force in the Srisaila 
countrv, then under the Telugu-Chodas, and going down still further 
south to Kanchi, the capital of the her(!dilary enemies of the Cha- 
luk)'as, viz the Pallavas. Dantidurga’s invasion of Kanclu is men¬ 
tioned by Tirumaiigai Alviir, and we have every reason to believe that 
after an initial demonstration of force, Dantidurga stmek up an 
alliance with Nandi-varman Pallavamalla to whom he gave his daugh¬ 
ter Reva in marriage. Reva became the chief queen of Pallavamalla, 
and her son Danti-varman succeeded his father on the Pallava throne. 

All the operations of Dantidurga are thus seen to have be6n laid 
on the outlying territories of the extensive Chalukyan empire and 
calculated to sap its strength quickly, before the final assault could 
be delivered at the heart of the empire. Kirti-varman II was no match 
to the bold and astute Dantidurga, and as the Chalukya records 
themselves put it, ‘in his reign the Rajyasri of the Chalukyas dis¬ 
appeared from the face of the earth’. KTrti-varman found that he had 
lost the battle before he even su.spected that it was coming. In fact 
all indications point to the progressive attenuation of Chrdukyan 
power before Dantidurga’s aggi'andizement, rather than a sudden 
military disaster of an ovemhelming character. That seems to be 
the meaning of the easy victory which Dantidurga claims to have 
won against the Chalukvas. Kirti-varman continued to I'ule with dimi¬ 
nished glorj^ for some years after the date of Dantidurga’s Saman- 
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gudli charter (No. II), and perhaps did not quit the stage until the 
reign of Dantidurga s successor Krishna I. Ilis N^akkaleri plates, which 
record a grant made by him from the victorious camp at Bhandaraga- 
vittage on the north bank of the Bhimii river, is dated in the eleventh 
year of his reign, a.d. 755-6; and that is the last wc hear of him. 
Dantidurga describes his tenitory as comprising four lacs of villages. 
In later times the Rashtrakuta kingdom was reckoned to include 
seven and a half lacs. Probably Dantidurga succeeded in making his 
sway effective only over a little more than one half of the Chalukyan 
empire of Bad5mi. The conquest was completed as we shall see hv 
his successor. 

Lata is included among the conquests of Dantidurga. But from tlie 
Antroli-Chharoli plates of a.d. 757 (No. Ill) we see that Lafa was 
under Rashtrakuta Karka II in a.d. 757, and presumablv the ancestors 
of Karka for at least three generations ruled before him in the same 
area. Karka II moreover b(‘ars the imperial titles Maharajadhirdia, 
Paramesoara and Parmmdjhattdraka. It mav be that Dantidurga’s 
campaign against Lata was directed against this ruler and that he 
acknowledged Dantidnrga’s supremac\' for a time, and subsequently 
made an attempt to withdraw his allegiance and set up as an inde¬ 
pendent power. We shall retuni to this question in the histon^ of the 
next reign. 

How long Dantidurga lived after the date of the Samangadh plates 
(No. II, 5 January a.d. 754) is onlv a matter for conjecture, and there 
occur different statements in the inscriptions regarding the manner 
in which Dantidurga’s reign came to an end. Some records (Paithan, 
Ala.s)S simply state that when Dantidurga died his uncle Krishna, 
the son of Kakka, succeeded him on the throne. A verse in the Baroda 
plates of A.D. 812-13 (No. XII) states that Kri.shnaraja \iprooted a 
member f)f his famih’ who had taken to evil ^\'a\'S and began him¬ 
self to rule the kingdom for the good of his family {^otrahitdija). 
Lastly fhc Karda plates (No. XXVIII) state that when Dantidurga 
died childless/^ Krishnaraja became king. Dantidurga was obviously a 
strong and able ruler who laid the foundations of a lasting empire, 
and it is difficult to believe that he was the wicked kinsman whom 
Kfishna had to set aside before he assumed the swa\' himself. It may 
be inferred therefore that Dantidurga died childless, and that pos¬ 
sibly there was a dispute between Krishna and another member of 

8 El, VI, p. 208; VII, p, 232. 

0 Cf. EC, XI, Chftaldurg, 76. The Ratneifvara stone inscription of Krislin.! Ill ($11, 
1X6), No. 68> impHe.s that Dantidurga died in battle while he was still voung— 
<!ra!}<iundarhpr3rthHe yate yuni divam. 
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the family, who sought the throne and succeeded in seizing it for a 
while, but whom Krishi-ta overthrew easily because of his unpopu¬ 
larity. 

The accession of Krishna may be placed in a.d. 756. He had the 
titles Subhatunga (High in Prosperity) and Akalavarsha (Constant 
Rainer). 10 One of his first tasks was to complete the overthrow'of the 
ChaJukya power, and inscriptions (No. IX and XIX) say that he drag¬ 
ged the Chalukya LakshmT to himself, and that he dispelled dark¬ 
ness, viz. the Chalukyas (No. XXII). The victory against the Chu- 
lukyas is not mentioned in the earliest record of the reign dated 
A.D. 758,11 but it is not unlikely that the conquest had been com¬ 
pleted earlier. In any event, as already noted, we hear of Chalukya 
Kirti-varman II for the last time in a.d. 757. 

Under Krishna I the newly established Rashtrakfita power, in 
spite of the difficulties it faced, expanded in all directions. The Bhan- 
dak plates, a.d. 772 June (No. VI), show that the whole of western 
Madh)'a Pradesh had come under Krishna’s mle by that time. In 
other inscriptions Krishna is said to have overcome Rahappa by the 
strokes of his sharp sword and thereby gained the Pdlidhvaja banner 
and the imperial title Rdjddhiraja Paramesvam. The identity of Ra¬ 
happa with Kakka It of Lata was suggested by Fleet long ago. If 
this is correct, Krishna’s war against Rahappa may be taken to mark 
the end of the first Lata branch of the Rashtrakiitas. Rahappa’s iden- 
titv or at least his close connection with Kirti-varman IT has also 
been suggested, and the accession of the Pdlidhcaja and the imperial 
title as a result of the victory mav be taken to support this. Southern 
Kohkana was also conquered and brought under his away bv Kri.shna 
who established Sanaphulla, the founder of the Silahara familv of 
southern Kohkana. as his feudatory in that part of the empire.12 

The expansion of the empire in the southern direction is attested 
by several inscriptions. The Telegaon plates of a.d. 768 (No. V) were 
issued from the king’s camp at Manne in the heart of the Gahga tcr- 
riton^ There is a stone inscription at Hattimattur.l'l Dharwar dis¬ 
trict, dated in Krishna’s reign and recording the death of a couple of 
soldiers in a fight. There are a number of inscriptions dated in the 
reign of the Gahga king SrTpurnsha Muttarasa recording the death 

10 AkSlavarsfia was rendered by Fleet into 'untimely rainer’. But verse 22 of the 
Bhandak plates (No. VI) gives the real sense. It says: ‘He was called Akalavarsha 
by the world as he always rained wealth on friends, arrows on enemies, love on 
voung women and protection on the helples,s,' 

11. R/S.U phtes; mSMJ. \mi, part ii, pp. 165-70. 

12 BG, I, ii, pp. 302-93. 

13 El, VI. p. 161. 
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of several soldiers in fights in the war with Kannarasa (Krishna I), 
and mentioning Bageyur and Pinchanur as the scenes of two of the 
battles in the war.l4 The Ganga kingdom became thus subject to 
the Rashtrakuta overlordship. In the east, Krishna pursued his hos¬ 
tility to the Chalukyas against the Veiigl branch ^ that line. The 
campaign against Vehgi was entrusted to his son Govinda who was 
yuvardfa at the time, and the Alas platesis of a.d. 769-70 mention 
clearly that the ruler of VehgJ came to meet Govinda and his army 
on their march against the VerigTmandala in the victorious camp at 
the confluence of the Krishna and the Musi rivers and offered his 
submission, placing his treasure, his army, his country and himself 
at the disposal of Govinda. The ruler of Veiigl at the time was Vijaya- 
ditya I (a.d. 755-72). Veiigl escaped this time by offering formal sub¬ 
mission; there was no invasion of the Veiigl kingdom and no battle. 
But this successful march of a Rashtrakuta prince to the frontiers of 
the kingdom was the shadow cast by the coming events on the for¬ 
tunes of the Eastern Chalukyas. 

The Rashtrakuta empire under Krishna I may thus be taken to 
have extended over the whole of the modern Maharashtra State, a good' 
part of the Mysore coimtrv, practically the whole of the former Hydera¬ 
bad State, with Veiigl farther east acknowledging its supremacy, and a 
good part of Madhya Prade.sh. 

Quite in keeping with the high imperial jiosition to which Krishna 
had raised his kingdom were the great works of art that signalized 
his reign, the celebrated temple of Kailasa at Ellora being the most 
prominent among them. In the Wardha plates Krishna is said to have 
constructe<l many temples of Siva which resembled the Kailasa moun¬ 
tain (also Nos. XXIV, XXV, XXVI). The Barodn grant of a.d. 812-13 
(No. XII) proclaims in unmistakable terms the glory of the temple 
at Ellora. To cite Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar's rendering of the passage: 

‘When the Gods moving in their aerial cars saw it they were 
struck with wonder and constantly thought much over the matter 
saying to themselves, this temple of 8iva is self-existent, for such 
beauty is not to be found in a work of art. Even the architect who 
constnieted it was stnick with wonder, saying, when his heart 
misgave him as regards making another similar attempt, “wonder¬ 
ful! I do not know how it was that I could constnict it!” King 
Krishna with his own hands again decorated Sambhu (Siva) placed 
in that temple by means of gold, rubies, and other precious jewels 
though he had already been decorated by the wonderful orna- 

14 MAR, mo, p. 23. 

15 El. VI. p. 208 Vtl, p. 232. 
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ineiils of tli(^ strciun of the Gaiiga, and Moon and the deadly 
poison,’ 

The Kadaba platesi® also contain a description of the temple to 
which it gives the name Kannesvara, Kanna being of course the po¬ 
pular form of Krishna. This huge rock-cut temple is universally re¬ 
cognized as the high-water mark of all tlie excellences of the style 
of architecture and sculpture originally associated with the Pallavas; 
a verse iji the Telegaon plates (No. V) sa\'s that the counti'y over which 
Krishna ruled was adorned with all the excellences of Kafichi, and 
Sten Konow has justly sunnised that this is an indirect acknowledge¬ 
ment 6f the debt Krishna owed to the Pallava modeb the Kailasanatha 
temple at KanchTpuram. 

The location of the Rashtrakiita capital in this period is not free 
from uncertainty. The fact that Krishna chose Ellora as the seat for 
the most magnificent monument of his reign may raise the presump¬ 
tion that the capital must have been located very near Ellora, if not 
in Ellora itself. According to the testimony of manv later inscriptions 
Manyakheha was built and made the capital of the empire bv Amo- 
ghavarsha I."But a \ (ase cited by Fleet from a Jaina w'ork KathakosaX^ 
states that Snbhatuhga was living at the excellent city of Manx akheta, 
and Subhatnhga happens to be a tide of Krishna I. But as the same 
title was borne b\’ Krishna II also, it seems l)t;tter to take the verse 
from the Kafhdkosa to ixTcr tf) that monarch as that would be in con- 
formitv with the tcstiirioiu' ot the inscriptions cited above. 

The death of Krishna must ha\'c occurred some time between a.d. 
772, the date of his Bhandak idates (No. VI), atid a.d. 775, that of the 
Pimpari platcs^S of his son Dhniva. 

I [ I. Cl \' I 1. W'A R y\ \ D R F, C O V E ]l Y 

Krishna was followed on the throne by his son Govinda II who, 
as we have seen, had been made yuvardja some time before a.d. 769. 
In the Alas plates, issued even while he was yuvardja, Govinda bears 
the titles Prahhutavarsha (profuse rainer) and Vikramdvaloka (the 
man with the heroic look).-These titles are repeated in other records 
of later times, and the Telegaon plates give him another title Prahhn- 
tun^a (the eminent lord). He is also sometimes called simply Vallahha 
(Paithan, Pimpari, Bagumra). Govinda’s name is omitted in some of 
the later grants of the line (No, XII, XIII). This was due probably 
to his being merely a collateral, the main line of succession continuing 

Ift El, IV, No. 49. 

17 lA. XII, p. 215. 

18 El, X, p. 88. 
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through his younger brother Dhmva. From the Dhulia plates (No. 
VII), A.D. 779, of his son Karka Suvarnavarsha we see that Dhmva 
was ruling in the region of Nasik and Khandesh as the viceroy of his 
elder brother Govinda II. One military achievement is attributed to 
Govinda II in a verse in the Daulatabad plates (a.d. 793), which is 
a double entendre, comparing Govinda to for his having exhibit¬ 
ed the strength of his arm in snatching the glory of Parijata and in 
uprooting Govardhapa. Parijata might have been the name of a local 
mler, and if the uprooting of Govardhana may also be treated as part 
of the campaign against P^jata, the scene of the war must be sought 
in the Nasik region where Dhmva was mling as viceroy. If this view 
is correct the campaign will form part of the stmggle between the 
two brothers that fills a considerable place in the inscriptions and 
appears to have ended disastrously for Govinda. 

For the next verse (v. 11) in the Daulatabad plates states that Nim- 
pama, the younger brother of Govinda, seeing that Govinda had be¬ 
come conceited, was abandoned by princes, and had deserted the 
path of good policy, took upon himself the burden of royalty out of 
devotion to his ancestors and in order to preserve the sovereignty of 
the family. The evidence from other records supplements this infor- 
niation. Thus we learn (Nos. XXIV and XXV) that Govinda abandon¬ 
ed himself to a dissolute life, left the cares of sovereighty entirely to 
his younger brother Nimpama, and thereby lost his hold on the king¬ 
dom. But obviously Govinda did not yield without a stmggle, and 
made an attempt to defend himself against his brother’s efforts to 
depose him. He summoned to his aid the Pallava mler of KanchT, the 
Gaiiga king, the king of Vehgi, and the mler of Malava,20 even though 
they were traditional foes of the Rashtrakuta kingdom. This alliance 
of Govinda with hostile nionarchs against his own brother was ap¬ 
parently the lapse from good policy which Dhmva resented and which 
threatened in his view to dismpt the Rashtrakuta empire. Dhmva 
claims2i that he made conciliatory overtures to Vallabha, but as he 
was not inclined to make peace, he speedily defeated him in a battle, 
and assumed the sovereignty himself. How exactly Govinda ended his 
life, on the battle-field or in prison, is not clear from the sources. 

Dhmva’s victory, however, was not so easily or quickly achieved 
as his records lead one to suppose. An inscription of the reign of 
Krishna III contains a pointed statement that the waters of the Ganges 
bore the appearance *of the Yaniuna owing to the victory of Govinda 


19 El, IX, p. 194. V. 10. 

20 Paithan pi., El, III, p. 104. 
£1 Ibid. 
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over Indra, doubtless Indrayudha of Kariauj.2la As Vatsaraja be¬ 
friended Govinda, his rival Dhruva must naturally have sought the 
help of Indrayudha and got him to attack Vatsaraja of Malwa in the 
rear; this must have given cause to Govinda for the attack on Kanauj, 
Dhruva s rebellion commenced, apparently, about 775, the date of the 
Pimpari plates in which he bears imperial titles; but Dhruva did not 
succeed at once, and had to eat the humble pie for a time as a result 
of Govinda’s victories at Govardhana and Kanauj; so even as late as 
779 (Dhulia plates) he had to acknowledge Govinda as his suzerain. 

The final success of Dhruva against his brother Govinda II and 
his accession to the throne must have occurred about 780 or soon 
after, Dhruva was also called Dhora, a Prakrit form of the same name, 
and he had the titles Nirupama (unequalled), Kali-vallabha (fond of 
war), Dharavarsha’22 (heavy rainer) and Srlvalhihha. One of his first 
tasks after securing the throne was to proceed against the enemies 
who had assisted Govinda II in the late civil war. The Paithan plates 
state summarily that by defeating the kings of the east, north, and 
south, and capturing vast quantities of jewels and gold from them, 
together with the Pdlidhvaja and other insignia of royalty, he attain¬ 
ed supreme sovereignty, and became a veritable Indra on earth. For 
details we must turn to other records. They state (Nos. VIII, IX, X) 
that he caught and imprisoned the Gaiiga, levied a tiibute of elephants 
from the Pallava who made his submission, drove into the desert Vat- 
saraja, proud of his victorv against Cauda, and lastly deprived 
the Cauda ruler himself not onlv of his two white umbrellas but of 
his fame which had reached far in all directions. He is said to have 
won victories also against the king of Kosala (No, XIII), He also waged 
war against the ruler of VehgT and punished him severely for the 
support he had given to Govinda II. 

The Gahga niler who went to the aid of Govinda II and paid for it 
by being caught and thrown into prison by Dhruva was doubtless 
Sivamara II. An inscription from Nanjangiid23 says that during 

21a SII, IX (1), No. 68, v. 6, cited hy Hh-. N. Venkataramanayya in his paper: ‘An 
unknown incident in the Hi.story of the Rastrakiitas of Malkhed’, PlUC, IX (1945), 
pp. 85-90. The victory of Govinda is mentioned in a piin not easily translated. 
It reads: 

Yat senaya hindra-madd-vamardenad Gangdpai/o 
Yamunavad vibhati. 

The two meaninj*.s are (1) by Govinda’.s army Indra’s pride wa.s cni.shrd— lenaya hi 
Indra-madavamardandt: (2) the pride of the great serpent was cnished by the army: 
senaya ahindra-madavamardandt. a reference to Sri Kri.shna’s fight with the Serpent 
R’aliva which took place in the Yamuna. 

22 EC, IV, Hg. 93. 

23 EC. XII, Suppl. N/., 269. 
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Sivamara’s absence from the kingdom it was looked after by his 
younger brother Vijayaditya who, however, like Bharata, treated the 
kingcfom as a trust. The Rashtrakuta conqueror appointed his son 
Kanibha as viceroy over Gaiigavadi ninety-six thousand,24 The Pal- 
lava monarch who had Ukewise to make his submission and yield a 
tribute of war elephants to Dhruva must have been Nandi-varman II. 
The relations between Dhruva and Veiigl find elucidation in a verse 
from Pampabharata read along with the inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Vemulavada.2o Dhruva was aided in the war against Vehgi by 
Arikesari I, the founder of the line of ChaluJcyas that ruled at Vemula- 
vada as the loyal feudatories of the Rashtrakutas practically through¬ 
out the period of their supermacy. Arikesari played a decisive part 
in the war against Vehgi which included Trikalihga within the sphere 
of its influence. He is said to have taken all Vehgi by force and 
ruled it. Allowing for exaggeration, we may assume that as a result 
of Arikcsari’s campaign, parts of Telingana definitely changed hands, 
being annexed to the RashU'akuta empire and held as a fief by Arike¬ 
sari and his successors from this period. The ruler of Vehgi at the 
time was Vishnuvardhana IV who made his peace with Dhruva by 
offering him the hand of his daughter Silamahadevi who becarne the 
chief queen of Dhruva.26 

In northern India there was beginning a struggle for supremacy 
between the Gurjara-Pratiharu rulers and the' Palas of Bengal. The 
struggle had commenced, and Vatsaraja, the Guqara ruler, had won 
a success against Dharmapala of Bengal. But this did not deter Dhruva 
from punishing the Guijara ruler for his having taken the side of 
Govinda II in the late war; he was forced to seek refuge for a time 
in the deserts of Rajasthan. Dhruva did not stop there, but proceeded 
further north into the Ganga-Yamuna Doab where he met Dharmapala 
and inflicted a defeat on him, and perhaps reinstated Indrayudha for 
a time. Forced to flee from that country Dharmapala abandoned into 
the hands of Dhruva the parasols and other insignia of his sovereignty 
(No. XIX). In the Baroda plates (No. XII) Dhruva is said to have 
captured the images of Ganga and Yamuna from his enemies and 
thereby attained the supreme position of sovereignty. These are doubt¬ 
less exaggerated statements, for there is no evidence that Dhruva's 
expedition to the north resulted in any considerable extension of the 
territory of the Rashtrakuta empire beyond the Vindhvas. But as a 
demonstration of the force of the new power that had come up in 
the Deccan the raid must have been very effective. 

24 EC, II, No. 35. 

25 JMU, XV, p. 112. 

26 El, XXII. p. ICff, 
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Among the inscriptions of Dhruva s reign we may note two un¬ 
dated records, one from Naregal,27 mentioning that a certain Marakka 
Arasa was ruling Banavasi 12,000 under Dhora, the other from 
Pattadakal28 recording gifts by Badipoddi, a dancing girl of the temple 
of LokamahadevT, the modern Virup^sha temple, to that very temple. 

Dhruva had many sons; at least four of them are known, Kambha, 
the viceroy of Gahgavadi, who was tlie eldest son, and Karka- 
Suvarnavarsha, who was ruling in Khandesh as vicero)^ even in the 
reign of his uncle Govinda II (No. VII), Govinda, and Indra. Towards 
the close of his reign Dhruva was struck by the superior ability of 
Govinda and wanted to abdicate the throne in his favour (No. IX). 
But Govinda resisted the proposal accepting only the position of 
yuvardja with its symbol the kanthikd (necklace) out of deference to 
his father’s command. While this action of Govinda is commended in 
one of his inscriptions (No. IX), other records (Nos. XIV, XV, also 
Paithan) definitely state that Govinda obtained full sovereignty over 
the kingdom from his father at a formal coronation. Probably Dhruva 
made Govinda emperor in his own lifetime; if that was so, his aim 
of avoiding trouble about succession was not realised. 

Dhruva’s death must have occurred some time in 793-94, 
between the dates of the Daulatabad plates of Sankaragana and the 
Paithan plates of Govinda III. 

IV. APOGEE 

Govinda III had the titles of Jagattunga (prominent in the world), 
Prahhiitavcirsha (the abundant rainer), ^rlvallahha (the favourite of 
Fortune), Janavallahha (favourite of the people), Kirti-Ndrdifana (the 
verv Narayana in respect of fame), and Trihhuvamidhacala (pure in 
the three worlds. No. XIX). Dhruva’s choice of Govinda for the suc¬ 
cession appears to have caused widespread discontent among Goyinda’s 
brothers and the feudatories and officials of the empire. This dis¬ 
content did not find open expression during the lifetime of Dhruva, 
but burst into a flame very soon after his death. Govinda was not un¬ 
aware of the situation, and did his best to forestall his enemies among 
whom his elder brother Kambha was the chief. Immediately after his 
coronation Govinda sought to enlist the active support of his sdmantas, 
confirming them all in their respective places and addressing kind 
words to them in open counpil saying that in his mind they took the 
place of his father. He also released the Gahga njler Sivamara im¬ 
prisoned by his father, evidently hoping for support from him in the 

27 SI, VI, p. 163. 

28 lA, XI. p. 125. 
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ensuing struggle (No. XIX). But kambha had also been preparing 
actively and had gone too jfar to recede. Sivamara, when he retiuned 
to his country, also threw in his lot with Kambha who found several 
other allies to support him, for Govinda is said to have inflicted a crush¬ 
ing defeat on a confederacy of twelve rulers although he was single- 
handed, his actions being compared by the poet to that of Saihvartaka, 
fire outshining the lustre of twelve suns at the destruction of the 
universe. The identity of these other confederates is by no means 
clear, though, as Fleet suggested, Katdyara, a Chalukya prince who 
is mentioned in the Didgur inscription,29 might have been among 
them. Govinda is said to have used his victory with moderation and 
to have once more harboured the quondam rebels under his wings 
as the ocean does the submarine fire (No. XIX). Indra, the brother of 
Govinda, who was loyal to him throughout the struggle, is said to have 
advocated moderation to the vanquished foes of Govinda who was 
inclined to treat them harshly (No. XII). Kambha himself was rein¬ 
stated as viceroy over Gaiigavadi as is clear from his Manne plates 
issued in a.d. 802 (No. VIII). The Gahga ruler Sivamma, however, 
who had abused the favour shown to him, was once more captured 
and put in prison (Nos. IX, XIX). 

After quelling the rebellions in the south, Govinda carried his 
arms into Northern India. There, according to the Radhanpur plates 
(No. IX), the Gurjara fled somewhere out of fear, and the ruler of 
Malava readily offered submission to Govinda. The Sanjan plates 
(No. XIX) state that Govinda defeated in battle Nagabhata and Chan- 
dragupta, and being only eager for fame, he reinstated them as well 
as ^er rulers in their respective kingdoms. The caverns of the Hima¬ 
layas resounded to the noises made by his horses, elephants and 
musical instruments, and the kings Dharma and Chakrayudha offer¬ 
ed their submission to him who thus became Klrti-N^ayana. Return¬ 
ing from there Govinda again followed the bank of the Narmada, 
acquiring the Malava country along with the Kosala, Kaliiiga, Veh^, 
Dmiala and the Odraka—all of which he began to rule by the agency 
of his own servants. 

Here then is the picture of an extensive and successful campaign 
in Central and Northern India. These campaigns must have taken 
place before 803-4, the date of Govinda’s encampment^® on the 


29 El, VI, p. 253. The position of Marasalba of the undated Gudiger© inscription 

seems to be less certain now (tbid, p. 257). ' 

30 Walter Elliot plate. lA, XI, p. 12<5. Ins. No. X omits the reference to the cam¬ 
paign against Gui^jara fverse 15 of ins. Nb. IX) and another verse 19 on the Vehgl 

ruler acting as the humble servant of Govinda. It has been inferred from this that 

ths northern campaign took place between a.d. 806 and SOS. But one may not br 
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Tuiigabhadia after tlie northern campaigns. The Gurjara opponent of 
Govinda was doubtless Nagabhata 11, the son of Vatsaraja. The facts 
cited above from the RashUakuta grants find a good commentary in 
a very significant statement in the Gwalior pra^asti of Bhoja,3l saying 
that the kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalihga fell like 
moths into the youthful fire of Nagabhata’s energy. It has been ri^t- 
ly pointed out: 32 

The force of this simile is preserved if we suppose that the kings of 
these four countries were not conc|uered by Nagabhata but joined 
him of their own accord in the first instance, although, ultimately 
tliey lost their power thereby. The position of these four countries 
confinns this view. Joined to Malava and Rajput^ia, which were the 
home territory of the Gurjaras, the four countries form a central 
belt right across the country bounded on the north by the empire 
of the Palas, and on the south by that of the Rashtrakutas. It 
appears quite likely, therefore, that they formed a confederacy 
against the two great powers that pressed them from the two sides.' 

Indra, the loyal brother of Govinda, played a prominent part in the 
war against the Gurjara ruler, for in the Baroda plates of Karka II, 
A.D. 812-3 (No. XII), Indra is said single-handed to have put the lord 
of the Guqaras to flight. Whether Indra had become viceroy of Lata 
before he undertook the campaign against the Gurjara or after, cannot 
be determined, nor can the identity of tlie ruler of Malava who made 
his .submission to the victor be decided. 

After inflicting a decisive defeat on Nagabhata II and on his ally 
Chandragupta, whose identity is uncertain, the Rashtrakuta armies 
pressed further north into the Ganga-Yamuna Doab and up to die 
Himalayas. The celebrated PMa ruler Dharmapala and his protege 
Chakrayudlia, whom he had installed on die throne of Kanauj, thought 
it prudent to make their submission to the invader, instead of offering 
him battle and risking defeat; for after all he had done them signal 
service by crushing the power of their chief enemy Nagabhata when 
it was at its height, and he might withdraw into the Deccan when 
the campaign was over leaving the States of North India to their own 
devices. These calculations proved to be right in the main. 

quite sure of this. The Manue plates (No. VIII) give all the Rarlhanpur verses. In 
D R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 153 ff. Dr. Altekar postulates two northern and two 
southern expeditions of Govinda for which there seems to be no warrant in the records 
themselves. See El, XXIII, pp. 214-17 and 293-97 for a discussion between Mirashi 
and Altekar, where, I think, Mirashi has the h<?st of the argument on the chronology 
of the campaign.s, and the date of the Manne plates. 

31 El XVin. p. 108, V. 8. 

38 By R. C. Majumdar, ibid., p. 104. 
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it seems probable that the Malava country became part of the 
Rashtraku^a empire, being aimexed to the viceroyalty of La^. In the 
Baroda plates ot Karka (No. XII) there occurs the following significant 
statement; ‘the ruler of Malava had been subjugated by Karka who 
then caused his own arm to become the excellent door-bar for the pro¬ 
tection of that ruler in the direction of the lord of the Gurjaras who 
had become insolent by his victory over Gauda and Vahga/ The Gur- 
jara ruler against whom Malava was protected by Karka was also 
Nagabhata II. He seems to have renewed his contest with Dharmapala 
after the withdrawal of the Rashh'akuta army and gained successes 
in fights against him and his confederates. But in the direction of the 
Rashfrakuta power, his strength availed him little, and the northern 
viceroyalty of Lata was holding successfully the extended frontier of 
the southern empire for some years. 

No details are forthcoming regarding the campaigns against Ka- 
hhga, P^ala and Odraka; Vengi we shall consider presently. 

After his return from the Himalayan region, Govinda fixed his camp 
at the foot of the Vindhya mountains on the banks of the Narmada. 
Hearing through his spies of the approach of the victorious monarch, 
king Mmasarva who was ruling in the Broach region from his capital 
Sribhavana, modem Sarbhon, offered his submission to Govinda, wel¬ 
comed him into his capital, and laid at his feet the choicest treasures 
accumulated by his ancestors. Govinda spent the whole of the en¬ 
suing rainy season at^^ribhavana and there was bom to him a son 
Mahdrdia Sarva, the future Amoghavarsha,33 and astrologers in Go- 
vinda’s camp predicted a bright future for the newly bom prince. 

When he left Sribhavana, Govinda marched with his army on an 
expedition to the south to destroy the haughtiness of the Dravi^a 
kings, as the Sanjan plates (No. XIX) put it (v. 30). According to that 
record Govinda ‘terrified the Kerala, Pandya and the Chola kings and 
caused the Pallava to wither ... the Gahgas, who became dissatisfied 
through baseness, were bound down with fetters and met with death’, 
and the lord of Vehgl worked as an unpaid servant in the camp of 
Govinda. We also learn that the king of Lanka and his minister, who 


33 Inscription No. IX, w. 17-18, and XIX, w. 25-28. Altekar (History of the 
Rdshtrakutas, p. 68) says that Govinda spent the rainy season of a.d. 808 (date of 
No. IX) at Sarbhon and that Amoghavarsha was born in that yew. TTiese seems to be 
no support fot this statement. The inscriptions are clear that Govinda’s catnpaign 
against Pallava and his encampment on the bank of the Tuhgabhadra came after his 
Slay at Sribhavana, and the Walter Elliot plates issued in the camp on the Tuhgabhadra 
are dated 8. 726, a.d. 803-4, So the camp at Sribhavana and the birth of Amoghavarsha 
must be placed some time before this date. See also El, XXIII, p. 217. 
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had been negligent of their own interests, were captured and brought 
over as prisoners to HeJapura and that two statues of the lord of 
Larika, which were received at Kanchl, were thence carried over to 
Manyakheta where they were installed like pillars of victory in front 
of a Siva temple (No. XIX, v. 34). ^ 

We get no details from any other source regarding the action taken 
by Govinda against Gahgas, Kerala, Pandyas, Chola and Laiika. We 
may note in passing that the reference to two statues of the lord of 
Lanka adorning the portals of a Siva temple in the Rashtrakuta capital 
is very interesting. It seems to imply that one way of proclaiming the 
subordination of feudatory i-ulers was to install their portrait images 
as dvdrapalakas in temples in the capital city of a suzerain. 

The inscription of a.d. 803-4 states distinctly that Govinda won a 
victory against Dantiga, the ruler of Kanclii, and levied tribute from 
him before he went and established his camp in the Ramesvara firtha 
on tlie Tuiigabhadra. As we have seen, it was during his stay at Kanchl 
that Govinda received the statues of the ruler of Lanka. Govinda's 
southern campaign appears to have been no more than a digvijaya, 
the conventional assertion of superior power by a triumphant march 
across the territory of the neighbouring rulers demanding tokens of 
their submission. 

Of the ruler of Veiigi the inscriptions of Govinda III say that he 
was ever ready to carry out with alacrity the behests of his suzerain. 
The statement that he helped to build the surrounding wall of his 
camp has sometimes been understood to refer to the fortification of 
Manyakhefa. The contemporaries of Govinda III at Vehgi were 
Vishnu-vardhana IV and Vijayaditya II. Vijayaditya II resented the 
hold of the R^h^rakfitas over VehgT, while on their side they treated 
him as a rebel and found a convenient tool in his half-brother Bhlma 
Saluki whom they set up as his rival. Vijayaditya was a great fighter and 
had the title narendra-mrigaraja (lion among kings). But so long as 
Govinda III was alive and commanded the aid of his vassals like the 
Western Gahgas and the Chalukyas of Vemulavada, things went badly 
for Vijayaditya, and Bhima Saluki found it possible to rule with some 
pretence to power in parts of the Vehgji kingdom. A verse in the ins¬ 
criptions of Amoghavarsha I and Krishna II sums up the achievements 
of Govinda saying: ‘Having fettered the people of Kerala, Malava 
and Gauda together with Gurjaras dwelling in the hill fort of Chitra- 
Iciita and then the lords of Kanchl, he became Kirtindrayairia (Nos. 
XVII, XVIII). 

Among the feudatories of Govinda mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the reign we mav mention Yerayamma and Madanaga Arasa, both 
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ruling Banavasi;'^ and a Nolamba Pallava Charuponncra ruling in 
Nolarnbavadi.35 Govinda's chief queen {Mahddem) was Gamundabbe- 
gal. The king performed a gosanasra-ddna at Belvole36 (Gadag dis¬ 
trict). The last known date for Govinda is that of the Torkhede plates, 
S. 735, A.D. 812-3 (No. XI). He must be taken to have died soon after, 
say A.D. 814. 

Govinda III was beyond doubt one of the greatest of the Rashtrakuta 
monai'chs. He spread the fame of the Rashtrakuta empire literally 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. He more than justified his 
father s choice of him as most fitted to rule the empire, and showed his 
great capacity both in diplomacy and on the battlefield. Well might 
his court-poet claim for him the distinction that after his birth the 
Rashtrakutas became as unassailable as the Yadavas after the birth of 
8rl Krishna. 

Govinda III was followed on the throne by his only son Maharaja 
Sarva, better known as Amogliavarsha I (fruitful rainer). His Sirur 
inscription (No. XVIII) couples his fifty-second regnal year with a.d. 
866; Uius the date of his accession was a.d. 814. He had the titles 
Nripatunga (exalted among kings), Atisayadhavala (wonderfully white 
in conduct), Mahdrdja-shanda (best of the great kings), and Vira-Ndrd 
ycma (the heroic Narayana). Amoghavarsha must have been a lad of 
about fifteen years when he was called to the throne, and troubles 
seem to have fallen thick upon the boy-king. In four verses his Safijan 
plates (No. XIX, vv. 38-41) give a turgid account of the revolts of 
feudatories and officials and relations {sdmantas, sachivas, bdndhavas) 
and the consequent anarchy which threatened to disrupt the empire 
early in his reign. They state also that Amoghavarsha owed his 
reinstatement in power to Arya PatalamaUa. Now Patalamalla ap¬ 
pears to have been a title^^ of Karka I of the Lata family of the 
Rashtrakutas, the son of Iiidraraja, the loyal younger brother of 
Govinda III and founder of that branch. Karka is said to have 
installed Amoghavarsha on his throne after conquering with his sword 
the an'ogant and insolent customs officials {mutkikas) and district of¬ 
ficers {rdshfrakutas) who had taken hold of what territories they could, 
and formed a close alliance among themselves.38 
Great must have been the danger through which Amoghavarsha 

34 EC, vni, sb. 1 and 9. 

35 EC, XI. Cl. 33-34.' 

36 BK, 148 of 1928-27. 

37 BG, I, pt. i, p. 124. 

38 Verse 39 of ins. No. XIV is the same as verse 10 of No. XVI. The verse occurs 
in other records also, I accept the reading of the Surat plate (No. XIV) as the most 
authoritative, and interpret the verse somewhat differently from my predecessor*. 
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passed. Tlie Sanjan plates (No. XIX) employ a significant simile and 
state that when the sun set, the moon and the stars began to shine 
out in the sky; Amoghavarsha was evidently dethroned for a time and 
the rebels had it all their own way. Prominent among them must 
have been Vijayaditya II of Vehgi, and perhaps also the Gahga ruler 
in the south. It is not clear if the rdshtrakutas whom Karka had to 
subdue before restoring Amoghavarsha to the throne were members 
of collateral branches of the royal family or the several oflBcials of 
the empire bearing that designation, more likely the latter. Of Vijaya¬ 
ditya II of Vehgi the records of his successors state tliat he fought 108 
battles against the Gaiigas and Rattas incessantly night and day for 
12 years with sword in hand, and that he erected the same number 
of Siva temples called Narendresvaras after his title Narendramriga- 
raja. This sounds much like a legend, and the number 108 is con¬ 
ventional; but some of these temples are mentioned in later Eastern 
Chalukya inseriptions. The 12 years might well have been the duration 
of the rival mle of Bhima Saluki. In any case, there can be little doubt 
that for a time Vijayaditya gained the upper hand, deposed Bhima 
Saluki, and after making himself master of the whole of the Vehgi 
kingdom overran considerable parts of the Rashtrakuta empire.39 

The combined exertions of Amoghavarsha and his cousin Karka 
proved equal to the occasion. Amoghavarsha is said to have surround¬ 
ed and burnt the number of disaffected kings who were like thorns 
to the kiDgdom.40 He was once more firmly seated on his throne 
by A.D. 821, the date of the Surat plates of Karka (No. XIV). As 
Karka’s part in the suppression of anarchy and the restoration of 
Amoghavarsha does not find a place in his Nausari plates (No. XIII) 
of A.D. 816 we may assume that the peak of the rebellion and its 
suppression fell between the years a.d. 816 and 821. 

But at no time during his long reign of 64 years did the empire 
of Amoghavarsha really enjoy peace in all its parts. Rebellions of 
feudatories and wars waged against them to bring them back to 
obedience occurred repeatedly. The chronology of these wars is far 
from certain as the data regarding some of them at least come to us 
piecemeal from inscriptions dated several years after the close of 
Amoghavarsha’s reign. One thing is certain, that the war with the 
Eastern Chalukyas began again somewhere about a.d. 850. Peace 
was maintained in that quarter during the rest of the reign of Vijaya¬ 
ditya II which lasted till a.d. 847, as also during the very short reign 
of less than two years of his son and successor Kali Vishnu-vardhana V. 


39 ARE, 1912, II, 62; 1918, II, 4; SII, 1, No. 39. 

40 Kai>advanj plates, El, I, p. 85, v. 9. 
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The next ruler, the son of Vishnuvardhana V, was Gunaga Vijaya- 
ditya, one of the ablest sovereigns of the Eastern Chalukya line. 
Although connected with the Rashtokutas through his mother Sila- 
mahadevl, perhaps daughter erf India, the founder of the Lata line, 
Gunaga Vijayaditya made up his mind to free the Vehgl kingdom from 
die yoke of Amoghavarsha. He seems to have begun his campaign 
by an attack upon Stambhapurl, modem Kambham (Cumbum) in the 
Kumool (Kamul) district, which was then included in the Rashtra- 
kuta dominions. Amoghavarsha naturally retaliated and dispatched 
an army to reduce Gunaga Vijayaditya to submission. A decisive 
engagement took place at Vliigavalli, which must be sought near 
Kambham. In this sanguinary battle, Amoghavarsha in his anger is 
said to have pleased the God of Death by offering him rare sweets 
in the form of the Chalukian forces (Nos. XXII, XXIII). Elsewhere 
Amoghavarsha is said to have raised up the prosperity of the Ratta 
kingdom sunk in the ocean of the Chmukyas and to have uprooted 
and fired the inimical Chalukyas as if they were pulses (peas) (No. XXI). 
It may be doubted, how^cver, if this last reference is to the campaigns 
against Gunaga Vijayaditya or the earlier war against his grandfather 
Vijayaditya II. However that may be, Vliigavalli was a decisive 
battle, and Gunaga Vijayaditya had to submit to Amoghavarsha and 
acknowledge him as his suzerain. 

About the same time Amoghavarsha had to deal wdth a formidable 
rebellion in the Gahga country, and very soon after with another 
rebellion in the northern part of the empire. The facts of the Gahga 
rebellion are set forth in considerable detail in the Konnur inscription 
of A.D. 860.41 This inscription records the achievements of a favourite 
general of Amoghavarsha called Bahkesa Sellaketana as narrated by 
die king himself. By the king’s favour Bahke.sa had been set to rule 
over a tenitory comprising 30,000 villages, Banavasi being the seat 
of his rule. At the king’s desire Bahkesa strove hard to suppress the 
adversaries of the monarch and in particular to stamp out rebellion 
in Gahgavadi. On that occasion although many fellow-feudatories 
had deserted and joined the rebellion, Bahkesa fought for his master 
aided solely by the daring which sprang from his anger. He destroy¬ 
ed the enemy NItimarga, brought Ranavikrama to the path of loyalty, 
and thus made the anger in his master’s heart not barren.42 He 


41 EL VI, pp. 25 ff. ■ This inscription is now seen to lie a thoroughly genuine 
document. Kielhom had doubted its authenticity on insuIBcient grounds. See El, 
XVTir, pp. 236-37. 

42 Kielhoni missed the play in the verse on the titles Nitlmdf^ and Ranavikrama 
of the Gahga ruler Yerraya who beaded the rebellion: dlivoitaripu-nvtimSrgo rct^ 
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easily captured the impregnable fortress of Kedala, defeated Rana- 
vikrama, the ruler of Talavanapura, crossed the river Kaveri, and laid 
waste much of the enemy country. 

It is clear that in this war the chief enemy of the Rash^akuta power 
was the Gahga ruler Yerraya, also known as NItimarga and Rana- 
vikrama, whose reign extended from about a.d. 837 to 870. Maliy 
other feudatories of the empire'^had also joined the Ganga ruler and 
Bahkesa had a difficult task before him. He was proving himself 
equal to it, and would have completed it had not Amoghavarsha 
recalled him hastily to assist him in overcoming troubles nearer 
home. The Konnur inscription continues that when through internal 
dissensions a disturbance nad arisen near the emperor, at his mere 
word that Bahkesa should return, he went and joined him in a few 
days, He vowed that he would subdue the enemies and ‘make his 
master drink milk’ within three months. The rebellion was serious 
and somehow the crown prince Krishna II was involved in it. But 
he was sent away from the rebel camp before Bahkesa forced a battle 
on the other confederates, either slaying or taking prisoner most of 
them, and thus fulfilled his promise to his master. 

We do not get tlie details of this rebellion nearer home from any 
other source. It seems probable that the Lata branch was also in¬ 
volved in the revolt besides the crown piince Krishna II. The 
Bagumra43 plates of a.d, 867 say of Dhruva, the son and successor 
of Karkaraja, that he fell in battle with the Vallabha forces. It would 
thus seem that the friendly relations that prevailed between Amogha¬ 
varsha and the Lata branch under Karka at the beginning of the reign 
underwent a change under his son Dhruva I, In his Baroda plates 
(No, XVI) of A.D, 835 there is nothing to indicate hostility between 
Amoghavarsha and his Lata feudatory, and the war, which began 
some time after that date and led to the death of Dhruva I on the 
field, continued under his son Akalavarsha who claims to have re¬ 
covered his ancestral kingdom after freeing it from the occupation 
of the Vallabha forces.44 xhe war continued also under his son 
Dhruva H who claims that he had to fight on two fronts against the 
Gurjaras on the north and the Vallabha in the south.45 Dhruva was 
assisted in these wars by his younger brother Govindaraja,46 though 
another younger brother and some other kinsmen had turned hostile 

vikromaih ekabuddhim abhinlya. With less excuse all others who have followed him 
have failed to notice it also. 

43 M, XXII, pp. 183-84, v. 32- 

44 lA, XII, p. 184, V. 34. 

45 Ibid., w. 37-42. 

46 Ihkt., w. 58-59, 
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to him. The Gurjara enemy against whom Dhruva fought was Mihira 
Bhoja whose name appears in the inscription.47 Dhruva II would 
appear ultimately to nave made his peace with Amoghavarsha some 
time about a.d. 860 in order the better to be able to meet the domestic 
crisis and the invasion of the Gurjara ruler Mihira Bhoja, We find 
him securely seated on his throne after victories in a.d. 867. 

To return to Amoghavarsha’s relations with Gaiigas and Ven^. By 
the time Bankesa was ordered to go to the emperor s side to encounter 
the rebels in the north, the battle of VihgavaUi had been fought, and 
Gunaga Vijayaditya had made his submission and acknowledged the 
supremacy of Amoghavarsha. He retained the dependent status to 
the end of Amoghavarsha’s reign, and served him during the period 
as a loyal feudatory against those whoi made trouble against their 
suzerain; and when Bankesa went away from the Ganga country, 
Vijayaditya took his place with his army. The Gariga king Nitimarga 
had found an ally in the Nolamba ruler, called Mahgi,48 whose terri¬ 
tory lay on the route of Vijayaditya to Gaiigavadi. A fierce engage¬ 
ment took place between the Eastern Ch^ukya troops and those of 
the Nolamba niler, when Vijayaditya marched into Nolambavadi. The 
Chalukyas gained a complete victory, thanks to the advice of Vinayadi 
Sarman, the military adviser of Vijayaditya, who directed the course 
of the battle, Marigi was slain, and the road to Gaiigavadi lay open 
for Vijayaditya. The Gaiiga army was beaten in its turn and com¬ 
pelled to take refuge on the lofty summit of the Gaiigakuta, that is, 
tlie Siyagaiiga hill in the Nelamahgala taluk of the present B^mgalore 
district in Mysore .49 The back of the Gaiiga rebellion was 
broken, and NTtim^ga Permanadi was obliged to make peace with 
Amoghayarsha. The peace seems to haye been sealed by a dynastic 
alliance, NTtimarga’s son Butuga I marrying Alibalabbe, the daughter 
of the Rashtrakuta emperor.^o 

The Sirur inscription of a.d. 856 (No. XVIII) states that the rulers 
of Vaiiga, Aiiga, Magadha, Malaya and Veiigi worshipped Amogha¬ 
varsha. The reference to Veii^ and Malava is intelligible. But it 
is not easy to ej^ilain the mention of Vahga, Ahga and Magadha. In 
fact Amoghayarsha was too fully occupied with wars and rebellions 
nearer home for him to think of meddling in the politics of Northern 
Indian states. Even the Gurjara Pratihara ruler Mihira Bhoja was, 
as we have seen, left by him to be dealt with by his cousins ruling 


47 Ibid., V. 41. 

48 El, V, p. 125. 

49 El, IX, p. 51, V. 3. 

50 Sudi plates; also EC, XII, Nanjangucl 269, giving the name of the princes-s as 
Chandrobalabbe. 
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in the Lata country. The only direct contact with^ Northern India 
in the reign was that arising from the crown prince Krishna II marry¬ 
ing a Cliedi princess, daugfitcr of Kokkala I (No, XXVIII). 

Moreover by temperament Amoghavarsha liked the pursuit of reli¬ 
gion and literatmre much better than that of wai*. A verse in the 
Sanjan plates (No. XIX, v. 48) states that out of a disregard for 
worldly effects, Amoghavarsha had abdicated his throne more than 
once before the date of those plates (a.d. 871). He is counted by 
the Jainas among the most prominent followers of their faith, and 
a small Jaina catechism entiled Prasnottara Ratnaindlikd contains a 
verse stating that it was composed by king Amoghavarsha after he 
had giv^en up the kingdom in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit {viveka) in hiin.'^i It semis probable that Amogavarsha occasion¬ 
ally took leave of his royal duties to spend his time in the company 
of Jaina monks and other fonns of religions meditation. It is probable 
that on such occasions the ailairs of State were looked after by his 
only son, who aftemards succeeded him as Krishna II. 

It may be doubted, liowe\'er, if Amoghavarsha became a Jaina in 
the full sense of the term and abandoned the Brahmanical religion. 
A verse in the Sanjan plates (No. XIX, v. 47) refers to the sacrifice 
of his finger by the king to Mahalakshml in order to free the world 
from an impending calamity, and compares this act to the similar 
acts of the son of JTniutakctu, of S’ilii and Dadlnchi, a comparison 
which is rejieated in stronger terms in the Karnataka Sabdanusasana 
of Bhajtakalanka.'^- The' empc'ror also performed at tidapunishadana 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse in a.d. 862.53 

Amoghavarsha was himself an author. He was also a patron of 
authors. The Kavirdjamarga, tln^ earliest work on poetics in the Kan- 
nacla languaee, was either w'ritten or inspired by him. It now passes as 
the work of Nripatuiiga, a title of Amoghavarsha. Jinasena, tlie author 
of Adipnrdna, was among the Jaina preceptors of Amoghavarsha; this 
bc^comes clear from a verse in the Adipnrdna itself, and another at 
the end of Parsvahhijudaifa of the same writer giving expression to 
a wish that Amojrhavarsha may reign for a long time.54 Amoghai'arsha 
is celebrated in the inscriptions as the maker of Manvakheta. He is 
said to have built the cit\^ so as to excel the city of Indra and thus 
curb the pride of the gods (Nos. XXIV, XXV, XXVI). Elsewhere he 
is said to have built an excellent palace full of fine workmanship 
including an extensive apartment for royal w^omen and a beautiful 

51 M. XII, p. 218; XIX, pp. 378 ff; BG, T, nt. ii. pp. 200-1 and £03. 

52 /A. 1904, p. 197. 

53 SJJ. XI (i). No. 9. 

54 BG. I, pt. II. 20a 
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tank, all in the city of Manyakhe^ (XXVIII), It is clear that Amo^a- 
varsha must have been a great builder also. 

A daughter of Amoghavarsha, Sankha by name, became the chief 
queen of the Pallava ruler Nandi-varman III (c. 830-54) of Kafichi, 
and bore him a son called Nripatuiiga, after his maternal grandfather 
(Bahur plates). From inscriptions we get the names of the following 
important officials and feudatories in addition to those already named 
in the course of our narrative of the reign. A certain Kuppeya of the 
Yadavavaihsa is found ruling Purigere between a.d. 864 and 867;55 
Devanayya in Belvole in the years a.d. 866-72;56 lastly, the Sil^ara 
ruler Phuliasakti and his son Kapardin II ruling northern Korikan from 
their capital at Purl, modem Elephanta. Three inscriptions57 are left 
by these monarchs at Kanheri. All of them are clearly dated in the 
reign of Amoghavarsha, and one bears the date 8. 799, a.d. 877-8, the 
last recorded date so far known for Amoghavarsha. 

V. CRISIS 

The death of Amoghavarsha was followed by the definitive accession 
of his son Krishna II to the Rashtrakuta throne, and it must have 
occurred about a.d. 880. Krishna had the titles Akdlamrsha and $ubha- 
tunga, and his name occurs in the inscriptions sometimes in the Prakrit 
from Kannara. As has already been noted, he was the son-in-law of 
Kokkala I, the Chedi ruler. The name of the Chedi queen of Krishna 
does not Occur anywhere in the inscriptions. 

In a verse which is repeated in a number of inscriptions (Nos. XXI, 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI) Krishna is represented as having frightened the 
Gurjara, humbled the pride of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
and deprived the people on the sea-coast {sdmudra) of their repose, 
besides being worshipped by the Andhra, Kalihga and Magadha mlers 
standing at his gates. Thou^i this looks like conventional praise which 
may not be accepted as history, parts of the account receive confirma¬ 
tion from other sources. That Krishna fought a war with the Gurjara 
ruler Bhoja I is clear from a fragmentary Pratihara inscription's which 
mentions Bhqa’s attack on a king called Krishna Raja, and refers to 
the Narmada in this connection. Again the Nausari plates of a.d, 914 
(No. XXI) state that at the date ^ that charter old men described 
the thundering fights of Krishna with the Gurjara. Lastly, the Bagumra 
plates of Krishna of the Lata branch, dated a.d. 888 (No. XX), state 

55 sn, XI (1), Nos. 11, 13; El, VII, p^. 198-202. 

56 lA, XU. p. 219; SlI. XI (1). Nos. 13. 14, 15. 

57 M, XIH, p. 133. 

58 El, XIX, pp. 174-77. 
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that that prince spread his fame widely by conquering at Ujjayinl, with 
his sword, before the very eyes of king Vallabha, the enemy of that 
monarch. We have seen that after a long period of hostility, peace 
had been established between the imperial line and that of Lata in 
the reign of Anioghavarsha. Lata had generally acted in the defence 
of the empire, particularly for the protection of Malava. The ambitious 
Gurjara ruler Bhoja must have sought to aggrandize himself soon after 
the accession of Krishna, and invaded Malava and Lata. Krishna was 
lucky in having the co-operation of his Lata feudatory and was suc¬ 
cessful in repelling the invader. But these friendly relations between 
the emperor and his Lata feudatory must have come to an end soon 
after, for we find that by the date of the Kapadvanj grant, a.d. 910, 
Lata had come to be ruled directly by Krishna himself, assisted by a 
new feudatory house, the family of Brahmavaka represented by 
Prachanda at that date. Tlie resumption of Lata by the emperor is 
clearly recorded in a verse (Nos. XXII, XXIIT) which states that out 
of fear for the valour of Krishna, the whole of the Khetaka-mandala 
was abandoned by those who were unfriendly to him. 

Krishna’s relations with VengT were marked by many vicissitudes. 
It is probable that Krishna’s unfilial conduct towards his father during 
his lifetime had rendered him somewhat unpopular among his feuda¬ 
tories, and Gunaga Vijayaditya of Verigi knew this and took full 
advantage of the situation. In any event Vijayaditya made an effort 
to repudiate Rashtrakuta supremacy soon after Amoghavarsha's death, 
and Krishna’s attempt to reduce him to subjection ended disastrously. 
Krishna had to seek the aid of his father-in-law, Kokkala,59 and 
brother-in-law, Saiikila, In fact he was forced for a time to seek refuge 
in flight to the Chedi court. The details of the course of events have, 
however, to be gathered from a number of Eastern Chalukya inscrip¬ 
tions, particularly those which record the achievements of Panahga, 
the talented general who led the forces of Gunaga Vijayaditya. 
Krishna II, together with his ally and- brqthcr-in-law Sarikila, made 
an attack upon Vijavaditya who had declared independence. The battle 
,ended in a defeat for the allies, and Krishna had to leave his country 
and seek safety in the court of his ally at Kiranapura in the Chedi 
country. Encouraged by his success Vijayaditya planned an expedition . 
against the Chedi country (Dahala) and despatched it under the com¬ 
mand of Pandarahga.60 That general took the route through Kalihga 
towards the passes in the Eastern Ghats leading to Southern Kosala 
and the Central Indian plateau. The kings of Kalihga and Kosala and 

59 El, I, p. 256, V. 17; 11, p. 306, v. 7. 

60 Bharati, V, i, p. 619; JTA, XI, p. 241; III, p. 407; CP, No. 15 of 1917-18: 
JAHRS, XI, p. 80; Mad, Govt. Orient. Ms. 15-6-20, I, p. 348-58. 
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the Chalukya chief of Vemulavacia—all friends of the Rashtxakiitas 
and Chedis, attempted to oppose Pandarahga’s advance, but in vain. 
Pandarahga succeeded in reaching the Chedi country, devastated 
P^ala, defeated Krishna and Sahkila in battle, and set fire to Kirana- 
pura and Achalapura (modem Kiranpur and Elichpur), two consider¬ 
able towns in the Chedi kingdom. Vijayaditya’s victory was complete, 
and Krishna, unable to offer further resistance, sued for peace. Vi jay a- 
ditya, content with the measure of success he had achieved against 
his quondam suzerain, satisfied himself with accepting Krishna's sub¬ 
mission. He took over from the vanquished monarch the palidhvaja 
and the symbols of the rivers Gaiiga and Yamuna, and assuming the 
title Vallabha, he proclaimed himself Lord Paramount of the entire 
Dakshinapatha together with the Trikalihga country. Krishna met him 
in person, propitiated him by offering worship to his arms, and was 
reinstated in the capital, M^yakheta. 

But this was an untenabfe situation, and the mighty Balhara, as the 
Arab travellers describe the Rashtrakuta monarch, was bound to re¬ 
assert himself. The death of Vijayaditya III in a.d. 892 was the signal 
for the attempt. The new ruler of Veiigj was Chalukya-Bhima I, a 
nephew of Vijayaditya III. Krishna invaded Veiigi in strong force 
even before Bhima could "c^elebrate his coronation. The Rashtrakutas 
carried everything before them at first, defeated the Eastern Chalukya 
army, and occupied the greater part of the kingdom of Verigi. Krishna 
was ably assisted by Baddega, the Chaluky'a chieftain of Vemulavada, 
who took Chaliikya-Bhima^l himself prisoner in a battle fought in 
the heart of the Vehgl kingdom. But the Rushtrakuta success was not 
permanent. Chalukya-BhTma I soon regained hiis freedom though it i.s 
not known, how; he was ably assisted bv his sdmantas and hereditary 
serv^ants who rallied under’the leadership of Kusumayudha of the 
Miidigonda branch of the Chalukyas. These allies of Chalukya-Bhima 
succeeded in clearing the country of the Rashtrakuta forces, enabling 
Chalukya-Bhima to celebrate his coronation in peace on 14 April, 
A.D. 892. Some years later Krishna II made another attempt to sub¬ 
jugate Vengi. He sent an expedition under his intrepid general 
Gundaya, comprising forces from Karnata and Lata. The expedition « 
succeeded in penetrating the kingdom of Vengi, but was defeated in 
two battles, one at Niravadyapura, modem Nidadavol, and the other 
at Pemvahgum-grama, modem Pedavangum. In the second battle 
Gundaya lost his life and the Rashtrakuta forces were scattered. But 
Irimantiganda, the brave son of Chalukya-Bhima, who had led the 
Chalukyan forces to battle, also fell in the fight. 

61 JMU, XV, pp. 114-ia 
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Krishna appears to have entered into matrimonial relationship with 
the rising power of the Cholas in the Tamil countr)^ A Chola inscrip¬ 
tion,62 which may be assigned to the last regnal year of Aditya I, men¬ 
tions a daughter or Vallava-arayar as the fpieen of the Chola monarch, 
and another inscriptionfi*^ mentions a son of Adiyva, Kannaradeva^by 
naftie. It is clear that the Chola queen must ha\ e been a daughter of the 
Rashtrakuta Krishna II, Trouble arose as a result of this marriage be¬ 
tween the Cholas and the Rashtrakutas when, at the death of Aditva I 
Parantaka ascended the Chola throne and prince Kannara was kept 
out of it, Krishna espoused the cause of his grandson, and invaded the 
Chola territory with the assistance of the Banas, early in the reign of 
Parantaka I, Parantaka was aided by the Gaiiga ruler PrithivTpati II, 
The Sholingar rock inscription64 of the ninth year pf Parantaka, 
916, mentions that the Gaiiga PrilhivTpali II distinguished himself in 
a battle at Vallala and got the title Banadhiraja from Parantaka, The 
Udayendiram plates of PrithivTpati 116^ state that Parantaka uprooted 
two Bana kings and conquered the Vaidumbas, Lastly, the Kanya- 
IcumariQ® inscription of VIrarajendra states that Parantaka earned for 
himself the title VIrachola by his victory' over the invincible Krishna- 
raja. Taking all this evidence together we ma}' conclude that there was 
a Rashriakuta invasion of the Chola country in which the Banas and 
perhaps the Vaidumbas also took the part of their suzerain Krishna II, 
that the invasion was resisted by Parantaka I and his Gahga ally 
PrithivTpati II and that the decisive engagement in the war t(M)k place 
at Vallala, modem Timvallam in the North Arcot district. The result 
was a disaster for the Rashtrakuta and his allies. The defeat in the 
battle was followed bv the temiination of Bana mle and the annexation 
of their territoiy of the Chola empire under the rulership of PrithivT¬ 
pati II who became a feudatory of the Chola monarch (c. 910). The 
Vaidumbas seem also to have suffered for the support they gave to 
Krishna II.®^ 

The military record of the reign of Krishna II was thus bv no means 
brilliant. The only success of the reign was the termination of the 
Lata viceroyalty, an achievement of doubtful wisdom. The slight 
success against Prathlhara Bhoja was due largely to the credit of the 

62 14 of 1920. 

63 39 of 1895. 

64 El, IV, p. 221. 

65 SII, II, No. 76, V. 9. 

66 TAS, III, p. 143, V. 58. 

67 Cf. A. S. Ramanatha Iyer in El, XXVI, p. 112. In his Uttarapurdna Gnnabhadra 
says that Krishna’s elephants enjoyed the cool breeze under the shade of the sandal 
forests near the Cape Comorin. This may be no more than a reference to the dynastic 
alliance with Aditya I — N, V. Ramanajya, PIHC, VI, p, 167. 
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Lata viceroy. The wars Krishna undertook against Verigi and the 
Cholas got him on the whole nothing but disaster and, disgrace. 

The inscriptions of the reign disclose the rule of a son of Bahkesa 
called Lokateyai'sa who governed in a.d. 902 a large tract of country 
comprising 31,102 (mistake for 30,102?) villages made up of Banavasi 
12,000, Pmasige 12,000, Manyakheta 6,000, Kolanu 30, Lokapura 12 
and Toregare 60.68 His correct name was Lokaditya and he ruled 
over the Banavasi province for some years before the date above 
mentioned. He was the patron of the Jaina writer Gunabhadra who 
says that he finished his Utfarapumna in the Pihgala Samvatsara 
(S. 820, A.D. 897) when Lokaditya of Chellaketana family, feudatory 
of Krishna II, was ruling from Bahkapura, modem Bankapur in the 
Dharwar district.69 Lokaditya appears to have had some minor con¬ 


flicts with th(^ Gahgas."6 But, speaking generally, the Gahga countiy 
continued to occujoy a feudatory position in the empire under Krishna. 
A certain Vinayainbudhi was ruling Belvola in a.d. 902.71 
Krishna II had a son known to us only by his title Jagattunga. He 
married two Chedi princesses, both daughters of Sankaragana Rana- 
vigraha, a son of Kokkala I. He had a son by each of them, Indra III 
by Lakshml, and Amoghavarsha III by Govindamba, her sister.72 


Jagattunga is said to have been led to heaven by fate before he 
obtained the kingdom as if at the particular request of the heavenly 
damsels (No. XXIV). One wonders if this is a covert reference to 


Jagattmiga having lost his life in a battle-field.73 


VI. RECOVERY 

The latest date for Krishna II is 912,"'! and the earliest for Indra, 
the son of Jagattunga and successor of Krishna, is the date of his 
Nausari (Bagumra) grant (No. XXI) corresponding to 24 Febmary 
A.D. 915, the day on which he is said to have gone to a place called 
Kurundaka, probably modem Kumndwad in ‘Kolhapur state’, for his 
coronation. Indra’s accession may therefore be placed early in a.d. 915, 
Indra had the titles Nityavarsha (constant rainer), Rattakandarpa (Eros 
aniong the Rattas), Klrti-N dray ana and Rdjamdrtarida (Sun among 
kings). His queen was Bijamba, daughter of the Chedi prince 
Ammanadeva, grandson of Kokkala I (No. XXIII). A verse in the 


68 MAR, 1911, p. 38. 

69 BG, I, ii, p. 411. 

70 MAR, 1914-15, p. 45; KC, IX, Bn. 83-87. 
i 71 El, XIII, p. 192. 

72 Ins. Nos. XXI. XXII, XXIII, XXIV, XXVIII. 


73 Ins. No. XXVIII, II. 19-20, o« Jagattunga undertaking wars of conquest 

74 S/J. XI (1), No. 29. 
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Nausari (really Bagumra)75 plates says that Indraraja, who had lightly 
uprooted Meru, felt no elation at his conquest of Upendra who had 
lifted Govardhana. This clever conceit of the poet undoubtedly refers 
to events that most probably took place before the accession of Indra 
to the throne. The reference to Indra uprooting Meru is not easy Ip 
explain. Kielhom suggested^Q that Meru may be Kanauj. But we do 
not know of any occasion after the war of Krishna II with Mihira 
Bhoja when the Rash^rakutas and the Gurjaras came into conflict. 
That war was fought before a.d. 888, and one may doubt if Indra III 
was then old enough to take part in it. The chances aie that Meru was 
a Bana j^rince of the south, rriost probably Vikramaditya I, Jaya- 
meru.'5'7 Fortunately, there is no uncertainty about the identity of 
Upendra. He is beyond doubt the founder of the Paramara line of 
Malava. The Harasola grants, the earliest records of the Paramaras, 
show that they were the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas, and the 
genealogy of the Param^as found in these grants is certainly to be 
preferred to the longer pedigree of the later records which duplicate 
the first three generations.78 it seems probable that in the closing years 
of the reign of Krishna II, when he was engaged in the wars with the 
Chola Parantaka, Upendra Paramara who was establishing his power 
in Malava, invaded the Rashtrakuta dominions from the north and 
reached as far as Govardhana in the Nasik district. Indra III, who was 
tlien yumraja, met the invader, defeated him, and compelled him to 
acknoxA'lcdge the suzerainty of the Rashtrakuta power. The empire 
thus continued imdiminished in the north, Lata being once more in¬ 
corporated in it and Malava being held by a feudatory line.79 

Soon xifter he came to the throne Indra undertook an invasion of 
Northern India. This is prominently mentioned in the insciintions. 
The Cambay plates (No, XXII) state that the precincts of Kalapriya 
(Kah)i)7*^‘^ were made uneven by the strokes of the tusks of the mtting 
elephants of Indra, that his horses crossed the Jumna resembling the 
ocean in its depths, and that after his expedition the enemy city of 
Mahoda\’a (great prosperity) was totally destroyed and carrie to be 
kno^vn to people as Ku^asthall (meadow), a clever play upon the well- 
known names of Kanauj, the Gurjara-Pratihara capital. 

The enemy against whom Indra fought was MahTpala I (a.i>. 913- 
43). MahTpala had come to the throne after a war with his half- 


75 Ins. No. XXI. V. 23. For name Bagumra lee El, VII, apf). p. 15, No. 5. 

76 El, VII, app. p. 16, n 2. 

77 See section on Blnas, ch. X. 

78 PAIOC, Madra.s, 1920, pp. 808-8. 

79 H. G. Ray, DHNI, pp. 841-43. 

79a Uivtory of the Deccan, I, p. ? 
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brother Bhoja U who had received support from the Chedi king 
Kokkala.80 The R^h^raku^as had close ties with the Chedis and Mahi- 
pak’s enmity with the Chedis must have been the main cause of Indra’s 
invasion. Indra was assisted in this expedition by Narasiihha II, the 
Ch^ukya feudatory of Vemulavada, perhaps also the husband of his 
sister Jakkavve.81 The achievements of Narasimha II are detailed at 
some length by Pampa in the introduction to his Vikramdrjunavijaya 
(vv. 31-38X Pampa mentions the Latas among the enemies of Narasiihlia 
and states that he burned and ravaged the seven Malavas, defeated 
the Gurjararaja in battle, and seized his elephants. Narasimha des¬ 
cended on Mahlpala like a thunderbolt, says the poet, adding a pic¬ 
turesque description of Mahipala’s flight without food or rest. Nara¬ 
simha then bathed his horses in the watei-s of the Ganges and finally 
came and camped in Kalapriya. It is clear that MahTpala suffered a 
great disaster, lost his kingdom for a time, and had to seek refuge in 
flight. He appears to have regained his kingdom a little later with the 
aid of the Chandella ruler Harshadeva.^2 The exact date of the in¬ 
vasion cannot be determined, but it may be placed between a.d. 915 
and 920. The advance of the R^hfrakuta forces through Lata and 
Malava right up to Kalpi and Kanauj and the dethronement of Mahi- 
pala were no doubt great mihtary achievements of the Rashtrakuta 
iTiIer. 

Indra III wanted to bring Verig^ under his control and with this 
object he gave support to some relatives and feudatories of the East¬ 
ern Chalul^a king Amma I, and created serious trouble for him. But 
Amma was a brave prince and, with the help of a few officers who 
remained faithful to him, he was able to stand up to his enemies, estab¬ 
lish himself firmly on the throne, and rule the kingdom for seven years 
till A.D. 929.83 Indra’s reign came to a close towards the end of a.d. 927 
and not in 918 or 919 as was believed till recently.84 

Indra was followed on the throne by his son Amoghavarsha II. He 
had a short reign of one year according to the Bhadana grant of 
Silahara Aparajita (a.d. 997).85 Rashtrakufa grants (Nos. XXIV, XXV, 
XXVI) state that Amoghavarsha fcfflowed his father quickly to heaven, 
as if to evince his filial love. All circumstances point to some fqul play 
on the part of his younger brother, the ambitious Govinda IV. The 

80 EI, II, p. 300. 

81 mu, XV, p. 121- 

82 EI, 1, p. m, line 10. 

83 SII, I, No. 3d. 

84 EI, XXVI, p. 161. Some scholars believe that he ruled till the end of a.d. 928 
EI, XXXII, 50) [Ed] 

85 EI, III, p. 271. 
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earliest date for Govinda occurs in an inscription from Dandapur dated 
A.D. 918-919.86 The inscription does not give him any imperial titles 
but calls him Prabhutavarsha, and in Govinda’s own Cambay plates 
(No. XXII) there is a tell-tale verse (v, 22) in which he affiims that he 
did not practise cruelty to his elder brother though it lay in his power 
to do so, that he did not attract ill-fame to himself by living with the 
wives of his relatives and other evil ways, and that he did not turn 
himself into a demon {pisdcha) by being indifferent to the distinction 
between purity and impurity. Lastly, Govinda ignores Amogliavarsha’s 
rule in his inscriptions and describes himself as meditating on the feet 
of Nityavarsha-lndra III and not his immediate predecessor. There 
is no mention of Amoghavarsha at all in the Sangli (No. XXIII) plates. 
These facts are enough to show that tliere was no love lost between 
the two brothers from the beginning; thougli the younger son, 
Govinda, was the more ambitious of the two brothers and ma¬ 
naged fairly early to get a hand in the administration of the kingdom; 
the throne went to the elder son by right on the death of India III, 
and possibly with his approval; but this was more than the impatient 
Govinda could bear. It is very likely that he intrigued in some way 
to shorten the reign and the life of his elder brother. 

Govinda achieved the object of his ambition early in a.d. 93Q, and 
the Cambay (No. XXII) plates issued by him on 10 May of that year 
show the great pomp with which he celebrated his coronation soon 
after. They state that on diat day the king had come frorri his capital 
Manyakheta to the village Kapitthaka near the bank of the Godavari, 
performed the tuldpurusha ceremony on the occasion of his corona¬ 
tion and made magnificent gifts to Brahmanas and temples, six hun¬ 
dred agrahdras and 3,00,000 suvarnas to the former, and 800 villages, 
4,00,000 siwaranm and 32,00,000 drammas to the latter. Well did 
Govinda deserve his titles Suvarnavarsfm (rainer of gold) and Pra- 
bhutavarsha (abundant rainer). He had also the titles Chdnakya- 
chaturmukha, Vikrdnfa Ndrdtfana and Nripati Trinetra. In beauty of 
person he is said to have excelled the god of love and borne the title 
Nityakandarpa on that account. The popular fonii of his name was 
Gojjiga which occurs in Kalas inscriptions87 and elsewhere. That ins¬ 
cription mentions the grant of a town in sarvanammya tenure to the 
Br^iiiin Dandanayakas, Revadasa Dlkshita and Visottara Dikshita, 
but says nothing of how thev earned the gift. We hear little of Go- 
vinda's achievements on the field, and the statement in his grants that 
Gahga and Yamuna were serving in his noble palace does not seem 

86 fA, XII, p. 223. 

87 El, XIII, p. 82ft 
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to contain any history. It occurs in the Midst o£ empty praise of 
Govinda in several verses in the Cambay (No. XXII) and the Sangli 
(XXIH) plates. 

In later Rashtrakuta grants (Nos. XXIV, XXV, XXVI) Govinda is 
said to have succumbed to the snare of women, led a dissolute life, 
alienated all the elements in the State, and ultimately lost his king¬ 
dom. By a clever double entendre the verse also hints that the king 
lost his health and the natural beauty of his person and contracted 
consumption. This is confirmed by the Kliarepatan grant of Sil^ara 
Rattaraja (a.d. 1008)^8 saying that Govinda was die abode of the senti¬ 
ment of love, and always surrounded by a group of dancing women. 

After the dc'ath of Amma there was eonfusioii in VeiigT again as his 
son Beta Vijayaditya V, a mere lad, was ousted from his throne within 
a fortnijiht of his accession. This was the act of Tala I son of Yud- 
dhainalla I. Tala must liave owed his success, to some extent, to 
Rashtrakuta's help. In his turn he was overthrown within a month by 
Vikramadit)a II, uncle of Amma I. Vikramaditya came to a violent 
end in less than a \'car at the hands of BhTma II, one of the sons of 
Amma I. These dissensions in the elder branch of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas furnished an excellent opportunity for Govinda IV. He sup¬ 
ported Yuddhamalla II, son of Tala 1, and enabled him to displace 
Bhima II and seize the Veiigl kingdom. But Yuddhamalla became king 
only in name; he had very little power and a good part of the king¬ 
dom passed under tlie occupation of the Rashtrakuta officers and 
nobles who paid little heed to his authority. An Eastern Chalukj'a 
inscription^O states in so many words that the commanders of the 
Vallabha and others apportioned the territory among themselves and 
held it for seven years. 

Light is shed on the rei^olution that terminated the rule of Govinda 
by the inscriptions of the Ch^ukyas of Vemulavada and Pampa’s 
poem.90 We learn from the inscriptions that Arikesari II of V4mula- 
vada, the patron of Pampa, had married Revakanirmadi, the daughter 
of indra III, and that he gave protection to a certain Bijja or Vijayadi¬ 
tya who sought refuge with him from the anger of Govindaraja. Pampa 
adds some further details. He says that the Vijayaditya, who fled to 
Arikesari from Govinda’s wrath, was a Chalukya, and that Govindaraja 
was Sakala-ChakravartI, meaning probably that he was the suzerain 
both of Vijavaditya and Arikesari. When Arikesari gave shelter to 
Vijayaditya, Govinda sent many sdmantas against him and Arike.sari 

88 El, III, p. 208, 11. 10-11. 
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fought and won against a)! of them and became the crest jewel of the 
sdmmitas. He then fougjat against Govinda himself, mined hint, 
and bestowed the empire on Baddega who had come to him for aid. 
Lastly, with only one elephant he overthrew Bappuva, the younger 
brother of Kakkala, when Bappuva came and attacked him with a 
host of elephants. 

To complete the picture we must recall the statement in the Rash- 
trakuta giants (Nos, XXIV, XXV) that feudatories of the empire re¬ 
quested Baddega Amoghavarsha III, the son of Jagatturiga, to accept 
the Rashtrakuta crown and save the honour of the Ratta kingdom. 
They also state that Amoghavarsha was persuaded to accede to the 
request of the feudatories by God Pinaki (Siva) who wanted to pro¬ 
mote the fame of family of Vishnu, i.e. the Rashtrakiitas, Amo^a- 
varsha, it may be noted, had married KundakadevI, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja I of Chedi (No. XXIIl), and he is known to have spent 
some time in the Chedi court as he is said to have been there at the 
lime when his daughter Rcvakanirmadi was married to Gahga 
Butuga 11.91 

The course of events is now fairly cleai’. Govinda was a wicked 
king and a reckless debauchee. His life and rule, quite in keeping with 
the method by which he acquired the throne, provoked universal 
resentment. It seems probable tliat the noble and saintly Amogha¬ 
varsha III sought to correct Govindas ways, and failing in his en¬ 
deavour, which led only to differences with the ruling monarch, with¬ 
drew to the court of his father-in-law in the Chedi kingdom. There 
were rebellions in the Rashtrakuta empire, and the feudatories band¬ 
ed themselves together against the monarch. Pampa s version of the 
events is naturally ealculated to glorify the part played by his patron 
Arikesari II in the events. But behind all exaggeration we can detect 
that that chieftain took a leading part in the revolution which ended 
in the defeat and dethronement ^ Govinda IV and the transfer of 
the crown to Amoghavarsha III, who was invited to return from the 
Chedi court to Manyakheta and accept the R^htrakuta crown. The 
identitv of Chalukya Vijayaditya, whose flight from Govinda’s anger 
starts the revolution according to Pampa, is by no means clear at pre¬ 
sent, though the suggestion may be made that it was Bijayata, the 
son of Kusumayudha I of Mudugonda, or even the Eastern Chalukya 
Vijayaditya V who continued his struggle for the throne for some 
years after his deposition. As for Bappuva, the brother of Kakkala 
who fought on the side of Govinda and was defeated by Arikesari, 
it is best to accept the identification of Kakkala with a prince who. 
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according to an unpublished ^ilahSura grant, 92 was defeated by Amo- 
^avarsha. 

The transfer of the crown must have taken place some time in 
934-35. Govinda is mentioned as the ruling monarch in the inscriptions 
of his Santara feudatories of Banavasi in a.d. 934. But Santara inscrip- 
tions of 935 do not refer to him.93 Eastern Chalukya king Blnma If 
took advantage of the confusion due to the revolution and succeed¬ 
ed in expelling the Raslitrakutas from Veh^ and restoring its inde¬ 
pendence and peace. In the Eastern Chalukya grant«,94 Bhima is said 
to have defeated the temble and fierce army despatched against him 
by Govindaraja, slain several Rashtrakula generals, beaten the valo¬ 
rous Yuddhamalla II, and proclaimed himself king, and celebrated 
his coronation in a.d. 934-35. 

It seems probable that the chief queen of Govinda IV was a Ghola 
princess by name Viramadeviyar, the daughter of Parantaka I. Tlris 
becomes evident from two inscriptions95 of the thirty-first year 
(a.d. 938) of Parantaka I found at Takkolam. What happened to 
Govinda himself at the end of the revolution is not known, and by 
the date of the Takkolam records the unfortunate queen of Govinda 
might have found it prudent to withdraw to her fathers court. 
At any rate it is not easy to accept, without further evidence, the 
suggestion that has been made that Govinda IV withdrew to the 
court of Ghola Parantaka I, that that ruler made an effort to restore 
his son-in-law to the Rashtrakuta throne, and that tlie invasion of the 
Ghola territories by Krishna III was of the nature of a reprisal. 
There is not even the remotest hint of all this in our sources and 
Krishna’s invasion of the Chola country can very well be explained, 
on other grounds. 

VII. THE LAST PHASE 

Amoghavarsha III had a short reign of four to five years. His 
character seems to have been gentle and peaceful and strongly mark¬ 
ed by a religious turn of mind. He is described as the foremost arriong 
the wise men (Nos. XXV, XXVI) and a well-behaved and peaceful 
mtini.^ The pressure of the sammtas, the need to save the fair name 
of the ro)'al family, and possibly the ambition of his young and en¬ 
ergetic son Krishna HI, must all have had a share in inducing 
Amoghavarsha to step out of his retirement in his old age to occupy 

92 Altekar, Rashirakuias, p. 110. 

93 EC, VII, Honnali 21-23, a.d. 934, and Shikarpur 194 and 322, a.d. 935. 

94 lA, XII, p. 249: I'l. IX, p. 47; XU, p. 249. 

95 El, XXVI, p. 230. 
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the Rashtrakuta throne, and he did so only after getting in some 
form divine approval for the course. 

The earliest date for him found in an inscription is 7 September 
A.D. 937.97 The only facts recorded about him are that he gave away 
many villages to Brahmins and built many temples of Siva, and thils 
his fame spread throughout the world.9^^ But the practical 
conduct of government appears to have vested in his son Krishna III 
who became ijuvaraja very early in Amoghavarsha’s reign, if not at 
the time of his accession; and we shall be justified in placing in 
Amoghavarsha s reign all the events ascribed to Krishna as yumrdja in 
his records. The Deoli plates (May, a.d. 940, No, XXIV) compare Krish- 
naiaja to Kumara, Kumara meaning both crown-prince and Subrah- 
maiiya, and state that his enemies who disobeyed him fell of their own 
accord; that he killed the wicked Dantiga and Vappuga, uprooted the 
poisonous tree Rachchhayamalla, and planted in Gaiigavadi the sacred 
tree of Bhutarya; and that after destroying numbers of Gaiigas who 
were his enemies, he defeated the Pallava Anniga and reduced him to 
a bad plight. Hearing of his concpiests of all tire strongholds in the 
South, the Gurjara lost all hope about Kalarrjaia and Chitrakuta; feu¬ 
datories in all India from Ilimrilayas to Simhala bowed to him out 
of fear, though he was himself subject to his father’s orders; it was 
after seeing his fame well established that his father, the best of 
sages, ended his life. It is thus clear that Krishna assisted his brother^ 
in-law Butuga II in a war agairrst Rajamalla and enabled him to 
attain the Gariga throrre. This fact is confirmed by the Chitaldurg 
inscription already mentioned as giving the earliest date for Amogha- 
varsha III. The reference to many Gariga enemies is, of course, 
rhetorical, and the identity of Dantiga and Vappuga is not clear, 
tliough we may surmise from the context that they were the generals 
or feudatories of Rajamalla. Anniga99 was of course the Nolamba- 
Pallava who must have taken the side of Rajamalla, too. 

The reference to the Gurjara losing all hope of gaining Kalanjara 
and Chitrakuta has not been correctly understood. The question has 
been complicated bv a verse occuring in the Karhad plates of 
959 (No. XXV), though not in the much earlier Deoli plates (No. 
XXIV). This verse, which is a mere litcrarv conceit of the writer of 
the prasasti, has been mistaken for the record of a historical fact 
and a conquest of the Chedi kingdom by Krishna has been postiilat- 

97 EC, XI, Chitaldurg 76. 

98 Ins. No. XXVin, V. 15. 

99 For an early reference to Anniga A.D. 922 in the reign of Indra III see SII, 
IX (I), Nos. 57-58 (271 and 272 of 1918). 
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ed.loo In view of the close and continuous friendly relations between 
the Chedis and the Rashtrakutas such a conquest must be regarded 
as very unlikely. On tlie contraiy tlie strength of the Rashtrakutas 
was the strengtli of the Chedi kingdom, and the reference to the 
Gurjara niler losing hope of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta must be inter¬ 
preted to mean that the successes of Krishna in the South produced 
reactions in the politics of Northern India, and forced the chief enemy 
of the Chedi kingdom, viz the Gurjara king, to think twice befbre 
undertaking an expedition against that country. 

The earliest inscription giving the imperial titles for Krishna III 
is dated 23 December, a.d. 939^^^, and Krishna is known to have 
become king only after his father’s death. The Deoli and Karhad 
plates (Nos. XXIV and XXV) leave no room for uncertainty on this 
point. Therefore Amoghavarsha’s death and Krishna’s accession must 
have taken place some time before 23 December, a.d. 939.102 The 
name of Krishna often appears in inscriptions in its Prakrit form 
Kannara, and his .special title was Akdlavarsha. The Gahga Butuga 
is said to have helped Krishna soon after the death of Amoghavarsha 
in attaining the throne by putting down an opponent by name Lal- 
leya, wresting from his hands the State elephant, horses, the white 
umbrella, and the throne, ahd bestowing them on Krishna, We 
have no indication from any other source that Krishna had any 
difficulty at the time of accession, and nothing is heard of Lalleya’s 
identity also; this statement about Butuga’s aid to Krishna occurs 
in a record which is generally considered spurious. The Deoli plates 
(No. XXIV), issued bv Krishna in May 940, record a gift of land for 
the merit of his younger brother, Jagattuhga Deva, and say nothing 
of any military undertakings of Krishna after his coronation. We 
hear nothing more of Jagattuhga who is said to have been dearer to 
Krishna than his own life. Krishna, as we shall see, was succeeded 
on the throne by Khottiga, and he by the son of his brother Niru- 
pama. Khottiga and Nirupama were doubtless step-brothers of Krishna, 

In the Karhad plates (No. XXV) Krishna is said to have undertaken 
the conquest of the southern quarter, to have uprooted the Chola 
dynasty, distributed the Chola kingdom among his servants, to have 

100 Altekar, Rdshfrakiitas, p. 113. A similar mistake was made for long over vefse 
H2 of the Tiruvalahgadu plates of Rajendra Chola I. See JOR, XVl (1946), p. 155. 
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164-65. 
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levied tribute from the Chera, Pandya and Simhala, and erected a 
pillar of victory proclaiming his fame at Ramesvara. The plates 
themselves were issued from the king’s camp at Melpadi in the North 
Arcot district. Two years later he was still in the same camp when 
the Kolhapur plates (No. XXVI) of Akalavarsha were issued. The 
extent of Krishna’s conquests, as detailed in the Karhad plates, is 
confirmed by the testimony of Somadevasuri who finished his Yasas- 
tilaka within a few months of the date of the Karhad plates (No. XXV) 
and at the end of the work speaks of Krishnaraja’s conquest in almost 
the same terms. 

Krishna’s southern expedition was in fact one of the earliest military 
enterprises and the most extensive of his reign. We have seen that 
the rising power of the Cholas under Parantaka I had already led 
to conflict with the Rashtrakutas and their feudatories, the Banas 
and the Vaidumbas, in the reign of Krishna II. On that occasion the 
Rashtrakutas suffered a defeat, and the Banas lost a good deal of 
their territory, and Parantaka was ver)^ ably assisted by Gaiiga 
PrithivTpati II. The accession of Biituga II to the Gahga throne 
with the aid of his brother-in-law Krishna, followed within a short 
time by the accession of Krishna III himself to the Rashtrakuta tlirone, 
and the death of PrithivTpati II, altered the balance of political forces 
to the disadvantage of Parantaka; and the Banas and the Vaidumbas 
were doubtless urging Krishna to aid them in recovering tlieir lost 
territory and teaching the powerful Chola a lesson. Krishna was in 
the prime of life, and not reluctant to seize the favourable moment 
to make an advance to the south. Parantaka in his turn was not un¬ 
mindful of possible trouble from this quarter, and he stationed two 
of his sons Rajaditya and Arikulakesari in the north-western frontier 
of the Chola empire to co-operate with PrithivTpati II in resisting 
the reaction to the aggressive policy that he had followed against 
the Rashtrakutas and their vassals. When PrithivTpati died, the de¬ 
fence of this quarter passed entirely into the hands of Rajaditya and 
his brother. 

The chronology of Krishna’s campaign can be determined only 
roughly. The exact year when the invasion began is not known, but 
there is no doubt that the turning point was reached in a.d 949 
when a decisive engagement took place at Takkolam, six miles to the 
south-east of Arkonam in the North Arcot district. The Atakur in¬ 
scription of Biituga tells us that Kannaradeva ‘was making a display 
of triumph after fighting against and killing the Muvadi Chola RajS- 
ditya at a place called Takkola’. It alsri’adds that ‘when Kannaradeva 
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was fighting the Chola, Butuga made the howdah the battle-fieW, and 
aimed at, pierced, and killed Rajaditya’—an act for which fCdsIma 
rewarded him by granting him the district of Banavasi 12,000, Belvofe 
300, Purigere 300, Kisukad 70, and Bagenad 70J^3 Lastly, Butuga 
was ably assisted in the fight by his lieutenant Manalera whom he 
rewarded with the gift of Atakur 12 and the village of Kadiyur in 
the Belvola district as a military fief (hdigalchu) ^ The Chola records 
confirm the manner of Rajadityas death, and say-that Chakravartin 
Kannaradeva Vallabha entered Tondaimandalam after the overthrow 
of Rajaditya in 871 (a.d. 949)d0® 

Even the decisive battle at Takkolam did not mean the total col¬ 
lapse of resistance to Krishna's advance, and he had some years of 
hard fighting before he could establish himself in the soutli. Inscrip¬ 
tions bearing his name and regnal years do not appear in the Chola 
country till his 15th year, a.d. 953. There is indeed one recordlt^^ 
from the South Arcot district which purports to be dated in his 5th 
year. But as the record is a later copy, its date must be presumed 
to be a mistake. InscriptionsiOS from South Arcot, dated in the years 
A.D. 952-54, record gifts of minor chieftains who do not acknowledge 
either Chola or Rashtrakuta supremacy—clear evidence of political 
dislocation, consequent on the Rashtrakuta invasion. We have no 
Chola records from North Arcot, South Arcot, and Chingleput for 
many v^ears after the battle of -Takkolam. Kn’shna's records, with 
dates ranging from the 15th to the 28th regnal vear, are found in 
the same area, justifying his claim that he captured part of the Chola 
country, distributed it among his servants, and built temples in it. 

By assuming the title Kachchiijum-Tanjditium-konda Krishna claimed 
to have captured Kanchipuram, and Tanjavur (Tanjore), The spurious 
Sudi plates state that Butuga after conquering Rajaditya assaulted 
Tanjore, Nalkote, and a number of other fortresses, and handed over 
to Krishna elephants, horses, and a vast amount of treasure captured 
from them. Tlie Karhad (No. XXV) plates, we have seen, take him 
as far as Ramesvaram and Ceylon. We cannot say for certain if these 
are merely empty boasts or the record of a triumphant raid across 
the southern countries. No inscription of Krishna or his vassals has 
been found south of the latitude of Pondichery. But there can be 
no question that the effect of his invasion on the Chola empire was 
ruinous in the extreme. 

Krishna found occasion, like most of his predecessors, to interfere 
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in the affairs of Veiigl. There Chalukya-Bhima II was succeeded by 
his second son Amma II, a lad of twelve years, his elder half-brother 
Danarnava being passed over for some reason that is not clear. Though 
Danarnava apparently acquiesced in this arrangement for a time, 
Amma was not left undisturbed. Soon after his coronation in 
945, the two sons of Yuddliamalla II, Badapa and Tala II, encourag¬ 
ed by the support they received from some disaffected nobles in the 
Vehgi kingdom and from Rashtrakuta Krishna III, invaded Vehgi 
with a strong army. Amma II abandoned the struggle and fled the 
countr)'. Badapa proclaimed himself king under the title of Vijaya- 
ditya and was succeeded by his younger brother Tala 11,109 Vishnu- 
vardhana. The luh; of Tala lasted only a short time. The disloyal 
nobles of Vehgi now changed their attitude towards Amma and fa¬ 
voured his return. Nripakama, the chief of Kolanu, gave him one of 
his daughters in marriage and e.spoused his cause warmly, Amma 
slew Tiila II in battle and took possession of the kingdom. But this 
was not the end of his troubles. Krishna III began to espouse the 
cause of Danarnava and sent an expedition about a.d. 956 against 
Amma. Amma had once more to seek safety in exile and fled to 
Kalihga, Danarnava became king of Vehgi under the aegis of Krishna. 
But the Rashtrakuta power in VengT was only shortlived at this 
time. Amma once more returned from exile when the Rashtrakuta 
armies withdrew, wrested the kingdom from Danarnava and ruled it 
until .A..D. 970, when he was slain in battleiio by Danarnava who had 
headed another rebellion against him. It is not clear what part the 
Rashtrakutas pkyed in the last stages of this confused struggle. 

Towards the close of his reign Krishna undertook an expedition to 
Northern India of which, however, the details are far from clear. The 
expedition must have started some time in or after a.d. 963; for Mara- 
siihha II, the son of Butuga II, not by the R^htrakuta princess 
Revakanirmadi, but bv a Kollabbarasi, came to the throne in that year 
after the death of his father. We learn from his Kudlur platesm 
(963) that Krishna crowned him king before undertaking the northern 
expedition. The undated Jura prahsti (No. XXVII), which clearly 
refers to the completion of the southern campaigns of Krishna, is 
clear proof of the reality of the expedition, but who the enemy was 
against whom Kri.shna proceeded can only be surmised. The Gahga 
Marasirhha seems to have taken part in thi.s expedition and his Sra- 
vana Belgola epitaphli2 says that he became known as the king of 
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the Gurjaras by conquering the northern region for Krishnaraja, des¬ 
troyed Ae pride of die mighty Alla who set himself in opposition to 
Vanagajamalla (i.e. Krishna III), preserved by his prowess the throne 
and all the other insignia of royalty of Gai^dairiartanda (Krishna), and 
dispersed the bands of Kiratas who dwelt on the skirts of the forests 
of the Vindhya mountains. Two captains of Marasiihha’s forces bear 
the name Ujjayinlbhujangas.H^ it seems clear from all this that the 
chief enemy of Krishna III at this time must have been the Paramara 
ruler of Malava, Harsha STyaka. Sivaka acknowledges Krishna’s supre¬ 
macy in his Harsola copper plate grant of a.d. 949 when the sphere 
of his rule included Khetaka (Khaira). He must have taken advantage 
of Krishna’s pre-occupation with the southern expedition to throw 
off his allegiance to the Rashtrakutas and form alliances against them. 
Krishna, with the aid of Mruasiihha, was evidently able to re-estab¬ 
lish his supremacv, though only after a hard stniggle widi Slyaka 
and his allies in the course of which the Rashtrakuta armies advanced 
up to Ujjain, the capital of Malava on the one hand, while on the other 
^ishna himself was about to lose his royal insignia to the enemy 
and rescued from the fate by the plucky Marasimha. 

Before leaving Krishna’s reign we must say something about his 
feudatories, particularly of the position of Gaiiga Butuga in addition 
to what has been stilted already. An inscription from Roidt-l shows 
him niling Bclvola 300 and Purigere 300 besides Caiigavadi 96,000 
already in a.p. 942. If this is correct, the statement in the Atakiir ins- 
criptionll5 that these districts were included in the reward that 
Butuga got from Krishna III for his lovaltv and braveiy in the field 
of Takkolam becomes questionable, and the Ilebbal inscription of 
A.D. 975, which says that Butuga got these districts as well as Kisukad 
70, and Bagenad 70 as dowry from Amoghavarsha III on the occa¬ 
sion of his marriage with Revakanirmadi becomes more trustworthy 
than has beon so far considered. It seems probable that after Takko¬ 
lam Kri.shna handed over to Butuga Banavasi 12,000 and at the same 
time made him the absolute proprietor of these other districts instead 
of his holding them merely as the dowry of his wife.ns The Ron ins¬ 
cription also records that Butuga attacked that place, and that a cer¬ 
tain Pampayi^a of the Vaji family fell in the fight that ensued on 24 

115 EC, XI, Holakere 23 and 33. 

114 SII, XI, i. No. 36. 

115 El IV, p. 352. 

116 Fleet suggested (El, VI, p. 52, n. 2) that Butuga must have been deprived of 
Belvola and Purigeie by Yehrayappa and Rajamalla, There is no evidence for this, and 
even if .such a thing had occurred, Krishpa must have set matters right when as 
yuvaraja he helped Butuga to gain the Ganga throne after a war with Rajamalla. 
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April A.D. 942. The occasion for the attack and the fight is not clear. 
But the record is a clear testimony that the peace of the Rashtrakuta 
empire was liable to be disturbed by local disputes in which the feu¬ 
datories of the empire felt free to emplc^ their forces as they liked. 
Another record from Kurtkoti,ii7 Gadag district, Dharwar taluk, shows 
Butuga II still ruling Belvola and Purigere in October 946, while yet 
another record from Naregal,ii8 dated a.d. 950, states that Butayya 
Permadi was ruling Gahgavadi 96,000 extending as far as Peldore 
(the great river), i.e. the Krishna. This series of records shows the 
great power of Butuga in the Rashtrakuta empire. His sway extended 
over mueh of what should really have been regarded as home terri¬ 
tory and directly administered by the emperor himself, Butiiga’s son, 
Marasimha II, continued to rule over all these districts like Butuga 
himself. IIow neglectful Krishna III was of feudal developments likely 
to endanger the stability of his empire is also seen from the fact that 
he gave the province of Tardavadi 1000 near the heart of the empire 
as anuhgajlvita (military fief) to Ahavamalla Tailaparasa of the Satya- 
sraya family some time before March a.d. 965.119 This favour shown 
to Tailaparasa spelt the ruin of the Rashriakuta empire; for within a 
few years of Krishna’s death, Tailapa felt himself strong enough to 
overthrow the Rashtrakuta ruler, and establish his own sway as in¬ 
dependent monarch, thus laying the foundations of tlu‘ Western 
Chaluk\'a empire of Kalyain. 

Krishna’s reign was thus marked bv visible signs of disintegration 
of the empire. His greatness as a soldier is indeed attested by the 
early wars he waged as crown prince on behalf of his brother-in-law 
Butuga, and perhaps by the successes of Rashtrakuta arms in the con¬ 
fused struggles that went on in the Vengi kingdom. But in the wars 
against the Cholas and the Param^as he seems to have depended 
m6re on the martial abilities of his overmighty Gahga feudatories than 
on the strength of his own arms. However that may be, Krishna can¬ 
not be credited with even the primary elements of statesmanship. He 
allowed momentary personal feelings to betray him into courses of 
action which proved politically disastrous to the empire. The way 
in which he rewarded Butuga and Tailapa shows Krishna to have 
been a grateful friend but by no means a wise emperor. 

The latest regnal year of Krishna, mentioned in his Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions from Tondaimandalam, is the 28th, and this accords with the 

117 SII, XI. i, Nd. 37. 

118 Ibid., No, 38. 

119 Ibid., No. 40. 
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date of the Kolagallu inscription,i-0 17 February a.d. 967, engraved 
soon after the death of Krishna III. He died therefore late in a.d. 966 
or very early in 967. 

He was succeeded by his half-brother Khottiga, the son of Amogha- 
varsha HI by KandagadevI, the daughter of Yuvarajadeva of Chedi.i2l 
Krishna III had a son, the father of the prince who afterwards be¬ 
came Indra IV, but he seems to have predeceased his father, 

Khottiga had the titles, Nityavarsha and RaffakandarpaA22 Jagat- 
tuhga, the younger brother of Krishna mentioned in the Dcoli plates 
(No. XXIV), is also described as being the god of love by his beauty. 
It seems possible that Khottiga was identical with Jagattuhga, though 
we may not be sure of this, Khottiga was also known by the title Amo- 
ghavarshaA^^ 

In Khottiga’s reign the flash trakuta power suffered a serious re¬ 
verse and virtuall)^ came to an end. The Paramara king Harsha STyaka, 
who had sustained a reverse towards the close of the reign of Krishna 
III, now wreaked his vengeance. lie is said to have taken in battle 
the wealth of king Khottiga.t24 a later Paramara inscriptionl25 men¬ 
tions a certain Kahkadeva who overthrew the array of the king of 
Kamata on the banks of the Narmada and died a hero’s death, ex- 
hausting the enemv forces in fighting on the side of king Sri Harsha, 
the lord of Malava. f^aslK, Dhanapala, who wrote his Paujalachchm in 
Dhara in a.d. 972-73, says that in tliat v^ear the king of Malava plnn- 
dtred Manyakheta.t26 The stalement of Dhanapala finds confirmation 
in the Sravana Belgola epitapht27 of Marasimha H which says that 
by the strength of his arm he protected the camp of the emperor who 
had been forced to abandon Manvakheta.l28 

It is not clear if the war was started by Khottiga or by Harsha him¬ 
self, but its main incidents stand out promincmtly—a battle on the 
banks of Narmada in which the Rashtrakuta forces sustained defeat, 
the dash of the Paramara forees on the Rashtrakuta capital Manva- 
kheta which was abandoned bv Khottiga and thoroughly sacked b)' 
his enemy, and the prevention of utter disaster by the defence being 

120 El, XXI. p. 260. 

121 Karda plate.s (XXVin), 

122 Adraputichi Ins. a.d. 971-72, I A, XII, pp. 255-50. 

123 El, XVI, p. 284. 

124 Udaipur Pra^asti, El, I, pp. 235-37. 
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126 ET, XIII, p. 179-80. 

127 El. V. p, 176, i. 12. 

128 Pace Fleet (Et, V, p. 178, n. 5). I prefer pravasUa to praveHta in the phrase 
bhuja-halaparipalita-Manyahhetn-pravosita-chakTatiarti-Kafahasya. The reading on the 
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organized by Maiasimha II, who enabled his overlord Khottiga to 
arrest the progress of the enemy and perhaps regain his hold on the 
capital after the retreat of the Paraniara forces. The empire was rudely 
shaken bv this Paramara inroad and the result was seen veix soon 
after. , 

Marasimha was tlie chief fcudatoiA- and friend of Khottiga, and 
several inscnptio7isJ-9 attest the importance of his position. Ilis Ada- 
ragunchi inscription, a.d. 971-72, menti(;ns his subordinate Pafichala- 
deva, afterwards famous as the opponent of Cha]iik\a Taila II. but 
at the time ruling over a small division Sebbe 30 under Marasimha. 

Khottiga died about the middle of a.d 972, and was succeeded bv 
Karka II, son of Nirupama, the vounger brother of Krislnia III and 
Khottiga (No X.WTII). Karka had the titles Amonhavarsha, Nutana- 
Parfha, Ahiidinarianfja, Vird-Xardyana, h’ri))dfnn^d, dnd Rdjairinctra 
(No. XXVHI). lie is said to have mastered the entire science of politv 
even as a bov. Malkhed is mentioned as his permanent capital, and 
in a number of high-flown vc'rscs he is said to have conquered the 
Gurjaras, the Cholas, the Ilunas and the, Piindyas, doubtless conven¬ 
tional praise of no historical value. The Cundur inscription,of his 
reign bears the dale July a.d. 973 and menli(ms the Cahga Marasimha 
as the ruler of Ytnadaranuru. i.e. Beh'ola and Purigere, besides 
Panehaladeva and sonu' other feudatories, ^7'rv soon after, Karka was 
overthrown !»> Taila If, C>’hriluk\a. The Phadana grant 1‘^t (a.d. 997) 
of Aparajita state s that tin* li'jht ol kings, Karka, was extinguished 
bv the violent wind named Tailapa and the RaUaraj\ a ceased to exist. 
The Khan'oatan plates.t‘^2 dated a.d. 1008. state that Tailapa, the 
Chrihikva. l)ecann' king after d( feating Karka in battle, and the much 
later Mangoli in.scriptiont^^ gi\es a more (unliellished account of what 
happeiK'd, sui7im;uised bv Flecd in the following terms: 

‘And then prosperity returning to the Chalki familv which had 
sulTerc’d mishai) through being bruised bv the race of the Demons 
in the shape of the- Ratta kings; Taila TI, a v’ery^ incarnation of 
Krishna, fought a hundred and eight battles out in the open conn- 
trs^ and captured 88 fortresses. None of the hostile kings could 
shake off this Ahavamalla Taila who. reserribling Death, annihilated 
in war king Kakkara and king Ranakanibha. the sun and moon in 
the Raslitrakuta skv. and amidst the applauses of the whole world 
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with an exceedingly great effort acquired the sovereignty of tfie 
land of Kuntala.’ 

The Chalukya Taija must have slowly built up his position and in¬ 
fluence from the days of Krishna III, taking advantage of the increas¬ 
ing weakness of the Rashtrakiifa empire, and completed its over¬ 
throw when he found a suitable opportunity after the Paramara in¬ 
vasion had shaken the empire to its foundations. Karka II and his 
ally, another Rashtrakuta prince named Ranakhamibha, fell on the 
field of battle, and the Rashtrakuta empire ceased to exist. Mara- 
simha II tried to revive Rashtrakuta power by setting up Indra IV, 
the issue of a son of Krishna III by a sister of Marasimha himself,l34 
but the attempt met with no success. Marasimha starved himself to 
death by sallekhana in a.d. 975. His feudatory Panchaladeva, who 
claims soonL^s after Marasiihha’s death to have ruled the whole coun¬ 
try south of the Krishna river, was also killed by Taila in battle; 
Indra IV also performed sallekhana some time later in a.d. 982.136 
From the collapse of the Chalukyas of Badami to the revival of 
Chalukya power under Taila II is a period of roughly two centuries, 
and during this long interv^al the line of Rashtrakutas, started by 
Dantidurga, continued to mle Western Deccan with conspicuous suc¬ 
cess. Their direct nile was confined to the area that is called ‘Ratta- 
padi seven and a half lac's’ in Tamil inscriptions long afte|; they quit¬ 
ted the stage; but the weight of their arms was felt literally by the 
whole length of India from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin. In 
the North the Pratiharas and Palas were defeated in wars by the Rash¬ 
trakutas, and the Paramaras became their vassals; in the South the 
Gaiiga countiy was a viceroyalty under them for many years and 
the rising empire of the Cholas suffered a severe curtailment for a 
time; in the eastern half of the Deccan, strenuous efforts were made 
repeatedly to bring the Chaluk)’as of Veiigl under control. The daring 
pursuit of the glory in so many directions not only meant occasional 
failure even on the field in the midst of notable succesess, but strain¬ 
ed the resources of govemment and gave rise to feudal conditions 
and the growth of mightv vassals who disturbed the peace of the 
realm and ultimately overthrew the suzerain power itself. But in spite 
of everything, the memorials of Rashtrakuta rule in art, architecture 
and literature claim an irriportant place in the heritage of India. The 
administration of the empire won the admiration of foreign visitors 
by its justice and liberality, and by promoting industrial and com- 

134 EC, II, No. 59. 

135 El, VI, p. 259. 
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merce added to the wealth and happiness of the people. The history 
of the Rashtrakutas is indeed a bright chapter in the history of India. 
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MINOR STATES IN THE DECCAN 


I. WESTERN DECCAN 

(1) The Bhofa Dynasty of the Goa Region 

According to Puranic traditions, the Bhojas were one of the five 
clans of the Ilaihaya people who were themselves a branch of the 
celebrated Yadavas. Although the original home of the Yadava tribe 
lay in the Mathura region, there is evidence to show that its various 
branches migrated and settled in different parts of Western India 
and the Deccan. The Haihayas are associated with the city of Mahish- 
mati on the Narmada, According to tiie Aitareya Brahmana, Bhoja 
was the title adopted by some South Indian kings. The Hathlgumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, and possibly also the rock edicts ot Asoka, 
locate the Bhojas in the Deccan, while the Chammak plates of Vaka- 
taka Pravarasena II place a territory called Bhoja-kata near about 
the present Ellichpur district of Berar. The Bhojas of Goa may have 
been a branch of the Bhojas of Ber^. In certain South 'Indian re¬ 
cords, however the terms bhojaka is used in the sense of a jagirddr. The 
history of such names of royal houses as Pratlh^a and Rashtrakuta, 
which were originally official designations, would suggest that the 
derivation of the name of the royal family in question from the de¬ 
signation bhojaka is not altogether unlikely. The Mahdbhdmta 
(1, 84, 22) seems to use the word bhoja in the sense of a ruler not 
entitled to use royal epithets. 

Four copper-plate charters of the Bhoja kings of Goa have been 
so far discovered.! The first of these records has been assigned on 
palaeographical grounds to the sixth or seventh century a.d. It re¬ 
cords the royal order issued to the officials of the Sivapura vishaya 
by the Dharma-Mahardja Kapali-varman who belonged to the Bhoja 
dynasty. The charter, issued from the camp of Pamasa-khetaka, re¬ 
cords the grant of a piece of land at Sivapuraka in favour of Svamika- 
raya who was apparently a feudatory of the Bhoja king. Svamikaraya, 
in his turn, granted the land to a Brahmana named Bhavarya. Siva- 

1 Cf. Summary of Papers, AIOC, Bombay, 1949, p. 99. 
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puraka is no doubt the same as Sivapura mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Chandra-varman to be discussed below. 

Two other rulers of the Bhoja family, viz Prithivimalla-varman and 
Anirjita-varman, are known from tlieir records. Two copper-plate grants 
of the former and one of the latter have so far been discovered. ^The 
first of the two charters of Prithivimalla-varman was issued from Vai- 
-shabhini-kheta and the second from Prithivi-parvata, apparently 
named after the king. Both the kings appear to have flourished in 
the seventh centuiy a.d, 

P. B. Desai discovered a charter of another Bhoja king 
named Asamkita from Ilarigutti in the Aiikola fdluk of the North 
Kanaia district. The record may be palaco^raphically assigned to the 
sixth or sev'enth century; but whether Asamkita ruled earlier or later 
than Kapfili-varman cannot be determined. King Asamkita is said to 
have granted the village of Sundarika in the DIpaka vishaija in favour 
of a Buddhist monasterv at the request of his feudatory Kottipeggili 
of the Kaikeya family of NandipaOi. Whether this Kaikeya chief was 
related to the Kekaya ruler Sivananda-varman of the Ariaji stone ins¬ 
criptions is difficult to decide in the present state of our knowledge. 
The Buddhist monastery is described as sva (i.e. his or tlieir own); but 
whether this refers to the Bhoja king or his Kekaya feudatory, or to 
both of them, cannot be determined. The seal of the Harigutti record 
bears the emblem of an elephant. 

A king named Devaraja issued his Siroda grants from tlie city of 
Chandrapura in the twelfth year of his reign. The king was believed 
formerly to have belonged to tlie family of the Gomins. But accord¬ 
ing to the new reading of a passage of the inscription suggested by 
N. L. Rao, king Devaraja was also a member of the Bhoja family. 
Chandrapm'a, the capital of this ruler, has been identified with mo¬ 
dem Chandor in Goa. The palaeography of the Siroda grant suggests 
that Devaraja ruled about the end of the fourth century a.d. He is 
therefore the earliest known member of the Bhoja family of the Goa 
region. It seems that this region was in earlier times under the poli¬ 
tical influence of the kings of the Kuntala country. Devaraja’s seal is 
said to bear the embleni of a swan, although it may actually be an 
elephant as on Asamkita’s seal 

Another king of the same region was Maharaja Chandra-varman of 
the Goa Grant4 issued in the second year of his reign. A palaeogra- 
phicai consideration of this record would suggest that the king flou- 

2 Cf. Sue. Sat., pp. 313 ff. 

S El, XXIV, pp. 143 ff. 

4 ABORI, XXIII, pp. 510-14. 
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rished some time in the fifth century. King Chandra-varmun is known 
to havcv granted a piece of land in favour of a Buddhist monastery 
located at Sivapura which was probably situated in Goa. The da¬ 
maged condition of the Goa grant of Chandra-varman renders it diffi¬ 
cult to determine whether he belonged to the dynasty of the Bhojas. 

, But his seafTS supposed to bear the figure of a boar. It is however 
passible that the emblem (m the seal ol king Chandra-varman is also 
actually a lion. 

(2) The Chdluhja Dynasty {No. 1) of Southern Lata 

Southern Lata, as noted above (p. 150), was ruled by the Traikii- 
taka d\iiasty in the fifth century a.d., but nothing is known about its 
history in the next century. A Chalukya d) nasty is f<jund to have 
been ruling there in the first half of the seventh century a.d. We 
learn from an inscription found at Kaira that tlu're was a ruler named 
Jayasiihha-maharaja, whose son was Buddhavarmaraja. Whether this 
Jayasimha is identical uith [ayasiihha, the younger brother of Pula- 
kesin II of Badami, cannot be definitely determined. Buddhavarma- 
raja’s son was Vijayaraja, who issued this inscription from the camp 
of Vijayapura in a.d. 643. It records that the king granted the \4liage 
of Pariyaya to a religious institution of Jambusara. The village grant¬ 
ed is identified with Pariya in the Olpad taluk of the Surat district. 
Jambusara (modern Jambusar in Broach district), however, might not 
have been situated in the kingdom of Vijayaraja, for about this time 
this region was under the sway of a different dvaiasty. It is not un¬ 
likely that this branch of the Chalukya dynasty was subordinate to 
the Chaluk\ as of Badami. 

(3) Sendrakas of Southern Lata 

In the middle of the seventh centuiy a Sendraka family ruled in 
the Surat district, south of the Tapti. An inscription, found at Ba- 
gumra, Balesar district, in the (old) Gaikwad’s territory, gives the 
following genealogy of the royal family of the Sendrakas; 

Bhanusakti 

Adityasakti 

Prithivivallabha 

Nikumbhallasakti (or Nikumbha alias Allasakti) 

Nikumbhallasakti (or Nikumbha-Allasakti) granted the village of 
Balisa, in the vishaya included in the Tre)'ann-Ahara, in a.d. 655, to 
a Brahmana. Treyanna is modern Ten, near Bardoli, Surat district, 
and Balisa is Wanesa, south-east of Ten. The Sendrakas were sup¬ 
planted by a Chalukya family in southern Lata. 
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{4) The Chdlukija Dynasty {No. 2) of Southern Lata 

Reference has been made above (p. 426) to the tw^o smis of the 
Chalukya king Pulakesiii II (a.d. 609-42), Vikramaditya I and Dha- 
rasraya Jayasiihlia-vannan. Jayasimha-varman’s power is stated to 
have been increased by his cider brother Vikramadit) a I. This s^eems 
to imply that he was appointed to govern a province, presumably 
Southern Lata. Ja^asimha had three sons, Maiigalaraja, Sr)asraya 
Siladitya yuvaruja, and Pulakesiii. Slladitya, who succeeded his father, 
issued two grants in a.d. 670 and 692. Siladitya was succeeded by his 
elder brother Jayasraya Maiigalaraja, who was also known as Vinaya- 
ditya and Yuddhamalla. Maiigalaraja issued a grant from Maiigalapuri 
in A.D. 731, He was succeeded by his x oungest brother Piilake.sin Avani- 
janasraya. An inscription of Pulakesiii, dated a.d. 739, states that the 
king received the titles of 'solid pillar of Dakshinapatha’ and ‘repeller 
of the unrepellable’ [anivartaka-nwartaijitri) and tw'O more from the 
king Srivallablia for repulsing a Tajika (Arab) army which, after des¬ 
troying the Saindluu a, Kachchella, Siirashtra, Chavotaka, Maiirya, and 
Gurjjara kings, and wishing to penetrate the Dakshinapatha, came to 
reduce the Navasarika country’. This expedition was obviously led by 
the officers of Junaid who, according to Baladhurl, invaded Barwas 
and Malibali. Although details are lacking, we can easily infer that 
this bare mention of the Arab incursion refers to a memorable episode 
in the history of India. The epithet ‘repeller of the unrepellable’ con¬ 
veys ail idea of the great consternation caused by the onrush of tlte 
Arabs whom none could withstand. Kingdom after kingdom in Raja¬ 
sthan fell before them like houses of cards till they advanced to 
Mrdava (Malibali) in the east and Broach (Barwas) in the south. As 
will be noted later (Ch. XIX), they were checked by PratThara Naga- 
bhata in Malava, and Piilake.sin was the hero of the south. He is en¬ 
titled to the highest credit, and fully deserves the titles conferred by 
the king for protecting the Deccan from the incursion of the Arabs. 
This great achievement is the last thing that we know of this family. 
The Rashtrakutas took possession of this part of Lata in the second 
half of the eighth century a.d. 

n. CENTRAL DECCAN 
(i) The Rashtrakutas of Berar 

Four kings of a family of Rashtrakiita-s are known from the Tivar- 
khed and Multai copper-plate records of Nannaraja-Yuddhasura, dis¬ 
covered in the Betul district of Berar. The Tivarklied charter was 
issued from the city of Achalapura, which is the same as modem Ellich* 
pur in the Amraoti district, and may have been the capital of these 
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Rashtraku^as. Another grant was issued by the saine king from the 
city of Padmanagara, which has not been quite satisfactorily identi¬ 
fied but seems to have been a secondary capital of the family. 

Nannaraja-Yuddhasura is described as tlie son of Sv^ikaraja, the 
grandson of Govindaraja, and the great-grandson of Durgaraja. They 
are said to have belonged to the Rashtrakfita lineage, although their 
relation with the other Rashtrakuta houses cannot be dcterinined. 
Since, however, the name of the family was apparently derived from 
the official designation Rdshtrakufa, i.c. ruler of a Rfishtra, it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that all the various Rashtrakutas were actually blood 
relations. 

The date of the Multai inscription of Nannaraja-Yuddhasura is 
Saka 631 (a.d. 709) expressed in words. The language of the date por¬ 
tion of the Tivarkhed inscription is defective; it has, however, been 
so amended as to indicate Saka 553 (a.d. 631). But the Saka year in¬ 
tended mav be actually 653 corresponding to a.d. 731. The Padma¬ 
nagara grant is dated in the Saka year 615, i.c. a.d. 693. Thus Nanna- 
raja seems to have flourished roughly about the period a.d. 690-735, 
and the rule of Durgaraja, Govindaraja, and Svamikaraja may be 
roughly assigned respectively to the second, third, and fourth quar¬ 
ters of the seventh century. It is interesting to note that Danti-var- 
man I, progenitor of the imperial line of the Rashtrakutas, apj^ears 
to have ruled about the middle of the seventh century and to have 
been a contemporary of Durgaraja, great-grandfather of Nannaraja. 
It is likely, therefore, that both of them were appointed Rashtraku¬ 
tas, or provincial governors by Pulakesin II of the Chalukya house 
of Badami—Durgaraja in Berar, and Danti-varman I probably in 
the Ellora region. Both these houses of the R^htrakiitas appear to 
have become powerful during the weak rule of the later members of 
the Chalukya house in the first half of the eighth century. It may be 
further suggested that the Rashtrakutas of Berar were subdued by 
Dantidurga or Danti-varman II, who was a descendant of Danti- 
varman I, and established Rashtrakuta sovereignty in the Deccan by 
overthrowing the Chalukyas of Badami shortly after a.d. 742, as noted 
above, in Chapter XVI. 

(2) The Somavamsis -f 

The family of the Panduvamsis, who mled in South Kosala from 
their capital at Sripura at least up to the seventh century (above 
p, 157), was also known as the family of the Moon {Soma-vamsa). The 
rulers of this family claimed to have been lords of Kosala; but with 
the exception of only one record of one of the latest members of the 
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family, their inscriptions have been found in the western part of the 
ancient janapada of South Kosala which roughly correspondccl to the 
modem Raipur-Bilaspur region of the Madhya Pradesh and the Sam- 
balpur area of Orissa. The history of this family is obscure after Siva- 
gupta (or Maha-Sivagupta) Balarjuna, who seems to have been de¬ 
feated by Pulakesin II some time before a.d. 634. Anotlier group <5f 
rulers, claiming descent from the Somavamsa or tlie family of the 
Moon and also suzerainty over South Kosala, is known to have ruled 
over the eastern part of the janapada from the tenth century. Some 
of these kings bore such names as Sivagupta and Mahasivagupta, and 
the name of one of them ended witli the word kesarin, as in the case 
of one of the PanduvaihsI kings. But these kings never claimed any 
comiection with the Panduvaihsa, and used tlie distinctive epithet 
lord of Trikalihga’. The emblem on their seal was flic GajalakshinT and 
not the Garuda of the earlier dynasty. The relation of the Somavaih- 
sls with the earlier ruling families of South Kosala, including that 
of the Panduvaihsis, cannot be deterAiined satisfactorily in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge. 

The earliest known member of the Somavamsa was Sivagupta. lie 
is endowed with imperial titles in the records of his son who w’as the 
real founder of the family’s greatness. The reign of Sivagupta may be 
roughly assigned to the first half of the tenth century. It has been 
suggested that the city of Pfili, identified with the village Pali, 12 miles 
to the north-east of Ratanpur in the Bilaspur district, was possibly 
conquered by the Kalachuri king Mugdhatuhga of Tripurl (near 
Jabbalpur) from the Sornavanisi ruler Sivagupta. There is, however, no 
evidence of SomavamsI rule over the western part of the ancient 
janapada of South Kosala. If thc\' were actually in occupation of the 
Raipur-Bilaspur region, thc\’ must have been soon ousted from that 
area by the Kalachuris, although permanent Kalachuri occupation of 
Chattisgarh did not materialise earlier than the eleventh century. 

Sivagupta’s successor w^as his son Janameja^a, suniamed Maha- 
bhavagupta I, who issued his charters from Suvarnapura, Murashnan 
and Arama, Suvarnapura, no doubt the present Sonpur, till recently 
the chief town of a State of that name in northern Orissa, was the 
principal capital of the king. MurasTman, possibly modern Mursinga in 
Patna area, was a secondary capital, while Arama is supposed to have 
been a royal pleasure-garden near Suvarnapura. Janamejaya Maha- 
bhavagupta was a worshipper of Siva. lie is described as ‘lord of 
Kosala’ and i.s known to have granted lands in that countiy. The spe¬ 
cific mention of Kosala as the country in which the donated lands 
were situated .seems to suggest that the king’s dominions coqaprfsed 
territories other than Kosala. The king, like other members of his 
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tamily, claims to have been the lord of Trikalihga. Whether this in¬ 
dicated a. combination of three countries including Kaliiiga, or a par¬ 
ticular tract of land between Kahiiga and South Kosala, cannot be 
easily determined, altliough die name wa's probably used both in a 
wide and a narrow sense. In a later inscription of the family Janame- 
jaya Mahabhavagupta I is credited with defeating and killing the 
king of Odra or Orissa. But whether he was able to annex Orissa to 
his kingdom is not definitely known. The king seerris to have flourish¬ 
ed about the middle of the tenth century, and may have been the 
Kosala king who came into conflict with the Kalachuri monarch Lak- 
shmanaraja (about the third quarter of the tenth century). 

Janamejaya’s minister for war and peace was Malladatta, son of 
Dlwadatta, who served him at least down to his thirty-first regnal 
year, and was succeeded in the office of minister by a second Dhara- 
clatta, probably a son of Malladatta. This hereditary succession to 
ministerial offices was an interesting feature of ancient Indian admi¬ 
nistration, and solves a number of problems in regard to the genca- 
logy of the Somavamsis. 

janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I ruled at least up to his thiri} - 
fourth regnal yeai', and was succeeded by his son Yayati, othenvise 
called Mahasivagupla I. From this time the titles Mahabhavagupta 
and Mahdsivagupta appear to ha\'e been alternately adopted by the 
rulers of this family. The earlier records of Ya}'ati Mahasivagupta I 
were issued from ViiiTtapura which is probably the modem Binka in 
the ‘Sonpur State’, His latest records were, however, issued from 
Yayatinagara on the MahanadI which was apparently a city founded 
by, and named after, 'the king. It has been suggested that the city 
of Vimtapura was renamed Yayatinagaia by Yayati Mahahvagupta I. 
The king was a devotee of Siva like his father. The lands granted by 
him are also often specifically stated to have belonged to the Kosala 
or South Kosala country. An official of the king is once mentioned 
as associated with Kosaladesa. 

Yayati Mahasivagupta I mled at least up to his twenty-eighth reg¬ 
nal year. In some of his later inscriptions he is credited with a victory 
over a king named AJapala who cannot be identified. Dharadatta II, 
who served Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I in the latest years of his 
reign, continued in the office of minister of war and peace during the 
reign of Yavati Mahasivagupta I. Later, the minister was succeeded 
in his office by another member of his family named Simhadatta who 
seems to have been a son of Harshadatta and a grandson of 
Dharadatta II. 

The reign of Yayati Mahasivagupta seeffis to have ended in the 
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beginning of the eleventh centur) . The later history of the family 
will be treated in the next volume. 

III. ORISSA 

(1) The Bhauma-Karas 

About A.D. 643, king Harsha-vardhxina led an expedition against the 
kingdom of Kongoda, in the eastern part of the Ganjam district, ap¬ 
parently through West Bengal and Orissa which were the territories 
of the subdued king of Gauda. The reason for the expedition was pro¬ 
bably the assertion of independence by the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda 
and the neighbouring local powers of Orissa, all of whom owed alle¬ 
giance to king Sasaiika of Gauda in the first quarter of the seventh 
century Harsha seems to have made an attempt to recover the lost 
dependencies of Gauda in Orissa on behalf of the Gauda king who 
was now his subordinate ally. Utkala, or eastern Orissa, which was 
under the feudatory house of the Dattas during ^Jasanka’s time, was 
temporarilv subdued by Harsha, and he seems to have recognized a 
Buddhist royal family as his subordinate in the Utkala or TosalT coun¬ 
try. This was the family of the kings who appear to have used the 
Harsha era of a.d. 606 and called themselves Bhauma in the earlier 
records and Kara in the later epigraphs. Whether the word Bhauma 
indicated their aboriginal origin or their relation with the the Bhauma 
kings of Kamarupa (who were however not Buddhists) cannot be 
determined. The capital of the Bhauma-Karas was the city of Guhes- 
varapataka which may have been the same as Virajas mentioned as 
the residence of an early king of the family. Virajas, otherwise called 
Viraja or Viraja, is to be identified with modern Jajpur in the Cuttack 
district. 

Tlie founder of the Bhauma-Kara family was a chief named Kshe- 
maiikara or LakshmTkara who was a paramopdsaka, i.e. a Buddhist. 
His son and successor was Maharaja Sivakara I whose other names 
or titles are known to have been Unmattasimha (or “kesarin) and Bha- 
rasaha. His queen was fax avail who seems to have been the daughter 
of the ruler of Radha and to have been wedded according to the 
Rakshasa form of marriage. Radha was the name of the modem Burd- 
_wan division in the heart of the kingdom of Gauda. Whether Javavali 
Belonged to the royal house of Gauda or to a viceregal house 
cannot be deteiinined with certainty. King Sivakara I was a 
parama-tathdgata (i.e. a Buddhist) and was probably a contemporaiy 
of Harsha-vardhana. This date of the king seems to .bc" supported by 
the Ganjam grant which suggests that Unmattakesarin (Sivakara I), 
stationed at Virajas, conquered parts of Kongoda-mandala from Gahga 
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Jaya-varman of Svetaka witk the help of his feudatory, Kanaka Visha- 
vtoava, some time after tlie Gahga year 120 (a.d. 616-18)! The char¬ 
ter, originally issued by Jaya-varman, was reissued by Vishavarriava 
with tlie permission of Unmattakesarin. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that one of the Parlakimedi grants of Jaya-varman 
seems to be the copy of a genuine record of the sixth or seventh cen¬ 
tury to which period the original records of this Gahga king are as¬ 
signed on palaeographical grounds, and that the Parlakimedi grant 
referred to is dated in the year 100 of the Gahga era corresponding 
to a date in a.d. 596-98.5 

Sivakara I (Unmattasimha-Bharasaha) was succeeded by his son 
Subhakara I W'ho was a parama-saugata (i.e. a Buddhist). Although 
he calls himself a maharaja in his Neulpur grant, he is credited with 
full imperial titles in his son s record. It is probable that Subhakara I 
assumed ind(‘pendence after flarsha-vardhana’s death. The date of his 
charter is uncertain; but his rule ma}' be roughly assigned to the third 
quarter of the seventh centurv. He was tlie lord of the Utkala country 
and granted lands in Uttara-TosalT (i.e. the Balasore district and the 
adjoining areas of the Cuttack district). This evidently shows that 
TosalT was cither another name of ITtkala or the name of a part of 
that country. Subhakara I is also said to have subdued the Kaliriga 
people. This may point to bis hostile relations witli the Gaiigas. Tie 
married MadhavadevT who became the motlier of the Mahdrdjadhi- 
rdjafi Sivakara II and Santikara I. King Sfintikara I, who was also 
blown as Lalitahara (or "bhara) I and Gavada I, may have been the 
founder of Gavadapura mentioned in a later record of the family. 
Tire Dhauli inscription of his reign is dated in the year 93 (a.d. 699). 
Santikara T married TribhuvanamaluadevT of the Naga family, who is 
described as a parama-vaishnavl and as the daughter (T Rafamalla of 
the southern countr\^ Unfortimateb’ no satisfacton^ identification of 
this Naga chief of the south is possible in the present state of our 
knowledge. 

According to a copper-plate inscription, I5antikara I was succeeded 
bv Subhakara II who was the son of Sivakara II bv queen MohinklevI 
of the Bhavana family. The charter is dated in the vear 100 and was 
made by Subhakara TI at the request of the queen Nrinnadevl. 

The next occupant of the Bhaiima-Kara throne was Subhakara III 
who was otherwise called Kusumahara f°bhara) or Simhadhyafa 
(°ketu), and was the son of Santikara I and queen Tribhuvanamaha- 
devT. He granted lands in both Uttara and Dakshina TosalT in the year 

i 

5 /KHRS, II, p. 108. 
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103 (a.d. 709). The grant of land in Northern Tosali was inade at the 
request of a feudatory named Pulindaraja in favour of the god Vaidya- 
nathabhattfiraka (Siva) enshrined at the Pulindesvara temple. The 
land granted in South TosalT was actuallv situated in Koiigodaman- 
da\Q.-visJiatja, and this fact apparently points to the success ot the 
Bhaiima-Karas against the Sailodbhavas. This king probably died after 
a very short reign as he was succeeded first by his mother Tribhuvana- 
mahaclevl (also called Siddhagauri) and then by his young son Santi- 
kara II. Tribhin'anamahadevI is said to have been requested by the 
feudatories to assume the reins of covernment in the same way as 

O _ 

an ancient qiu cn named Gosvaminl had done. A date in Tribhuvana- 
maha(lc\Js reign falls in the year 110 (a.d. 716) or 120 (a.d. 726). 

Santikara II, who succeeded his grandmother Tribhuvanamahadevi, 
was also kno\c'n as Leanibhara (or Layana“) I and GaySda II. He rrtar- 
ried IlTramahadevT. daughter of Sihihamana, and had by her two sons 
named Subhakara I\^ (surnamed Kusumahara or "bhara II) and Siva- 
kara III (surnamed Lalitahara or "bhara II) both of whom became 
kings. By this time, the Bhauma-Karas were no longer adherents of 
the Buddhist faith. Maharajddhiraja Subhakara IV calls himself a 
paramamdhesvara, i.e. devout worshipper of Siva, in his Talcher grant 
dated in the year 141 (a.d. 747). His A ounger brother Sivakara HI, 
who succeeded him, is known from his records dated in the year 149 
(a.d. 755). Sicakara III was followc'd on the throne successively bv 
his two sons, \’iz Santikara III who married Dharmamahadevi and 
was also known as La\anabhara or Lonabhara II, and Subhakara V 
who married GaurT and VakuIamahadevT. Both of these probably died 
withcnit leaving any male issue, and, after the death of Subhakara V, 
the throne passed on to his queen Gaurl who was herself succeeded 
b\' her d.iuehter, the ParcnnamdJie.svan Dandimahadevi. The known 
dates of Pdramahhaftdrikd MaJidrdjddhirdja-Paramcsvarl Dandima- 
hadevT are the years 180 (a.d. 786) and 187 (a.d. 793). A recently dis¬ 
covered charter of the queen gives the date as the year 280 which, 
however, seems to be a mistake for 180. Dandimahadevi retained the 
hold of the Bhauma-Karas on Kohgodamandala. She wa> succeeded 
bv her step-mother VakuIamahadevT who was the daughter of a ruler 
of the Bhafija famiK’ that seems to have owed allegiance to the 
Bhauma-Karas. The throne next passed on to DhannaniahadevI, who 
was the widow of Dandimahadevi’s pateraal uncle Santikara HI 
(Lavanabhara 11). The end of the dvnastv is wrapped in obscurity. 
But it sceffis that the decline of the Bhauma-Karas was brought about 
by the rise of their feudatories such as the Bhanjas, Sulkis, Tuhgas, 
and Dhavalas who gradually began to rule almdst,independently. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the chronology of th^ 
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Bhauma-Karas suggested above with an event recorded in Chinese 
historical literature. In a.d. 795 the Chinese emperor Te-tsong receiv¬ 
ed as a token of homage an autographed manuscript addressed to him 
by the king of Wu-cha (i.e. Odra or Orissa) in Southern India, who 
was a follower of Mahayana Buddhism and whose name, translated 
into Chinese, was 'the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the 
lion’. The original form of the name is supposed to be Srl-Subhakara- 
devakesarin (“siuiha) who is usually identified with Subhakara I of 
the Bhauma-Kara dynasty. But the names’Subhakara and Subhakara 
are not exactly the same in meaning, and a word indicating ‘lion’ is 
conspicuous by its absence from this name. It has to be admitted 
that both these difficulties arc partially removed if the king mention¬ 
ed in the Chinese source is identified with Sivakara I Unmattasimha, 
father of Subhakara I. But even in this case, the name Sivakara does 
not exactly mean ‘who docs what is pure’ and unmattasimha actually 
means ‘a furious lion’ {unmatfa beincr a Prakrit corruption of Sanskrit 
unmatta) and not merely ‘a lion’. If these difficulties can be explained 
away as being due to some confusion on the part of the Chinese writ¬ 
ers, Sivakara I Unmattasimha, the second king of the Bhauma-Kara 
dynasty, may be assigned to the last quarter of the eighth centur)'. 
In that case we have to suggest that the era used in the records of 
the famih' started from the rccnal reckoning of Kshemahkara or 
LakshmTkara, founder of the Bhauma-Kara d\’nas(\'; and that the 
dynasty, which ruled for about two centuries, flourished between the 
middle of the ciq-hth and that of the tenth century, and not between 
the bcffivmiug of the se^•cnt]l and that of the ninth century, as sug¬ 
gested b\' our chronoloev. If, however, our chnmologv of the Bhauma- 
Karas may be supi^ortcd. one has to surliest that the Buddhist king 
of Orissa mentioned in the Chinese source was the founder of a 
different ruling family who caryed out a priiK'ipalitv in Orissa at the 
expense of the Bhauma-Karas about the last decade of the ei^rhth 
century wlien the latter were alreadx' on the decline. Whatever that 
mav be, there is little doubt that at least the earlier sculntures at the 
Buddhist sites of the Naltigiri Udawagiri, Batnagiri. and Kendranara 
remons of Orissa belonfr to the afro of the Karas, \ y'vUpr has 
assigned a crowned Buddha of this <rronn ‘to. the early eighth Cen¬ 
tura' A.n’.S This dating supports our chronology. 

(2) The Bhahjas 

There were several branches of the Bhanfas who originally owed 
allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas but began to rule almost indepen- 

ft Bulletin nf the Bqroda picture CoUery, V, Parts I-II, p. ^ 
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dently after the latter’s decline. Their history may be discussed under 
the following heads: (1) the Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjinga-kotta; (2-3) the 
Early and Later Bhanjxis of Khinjali-mandaJa; and (4) the Bhanjas 
of Baud. Of these only the Adi-Bhanjas and the earlier members of 
tlie Early Bhaiija Limily of Khihjali-mandala flourished before, the 
beginning of the eleventh centurv and may be treated here. The later 
members of the Early Bhanja dynasty of Khihjali-mandala as well 
as the Later Bhanjas of Kliihjali-mandala and the Bhanjas of Baud 
would be discussed in the next volume. ^ 

It is difficult to determine the relation of these Bhanja families with 
an earlv king named Nettabhahja known frorri his Baud copper-plate 
inscription." This king, not described as belonging to the Bhanja 
family, apparentK’ ruled in the eighth century as an independent mo¬ 
narch. I'hc date of the charters, which was issued from Nav-Ahgulaka 
(i.e, modem Angul in the Cuttack district) is the year 15 of the king’s 
reign. Another copper-plate grant of the same king was found at or 
near Russellkondda in the Ganjam district. The charter was issued 
from Varadda, probably in the same region. Thus the kingdom of 
Nettabhanja seems to have included the Cuttack and Puri districts 
with parts of Canjam. Ilis rise appears to have synchronized with the 
decline of the Sailodbhavas of Eastern Ganjam. The most interesting 
information supplied bv the Russellkonda plates of Nettabhanja is 
that rhe king was a scion of the famil\' of Drumraja, a name as vet 
unknown from anv other source. Another imjmrtanl fact recorded 
in the inscrijition is that Nettabhanja represented the hundredth ge¬ 
neration of the old ro\'aI family. 

(a) The Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjmga-kotta 

The inscriptions of the family styled Adi-Bhanja have been dis¬ 
covered in Mayurbhahj in Orissa and its neighbourhood. Khijjinga- 
kotta, named after a kotta or fort which was the residence of the 
kings of this family, has been identified with modem Khiching, the 
ancient capital of the old ‘Mayurbhanj State’. Indeed, the name of 
the State seems to have been derived from the Adi-Bhanjas, as the 
progenitor of the family is said to hiive come out of a matjuranda 
(pea-hen’s egg) at a place called Kottasrama, and mav have been 
actually called Mayurabhanja with reference to his birth. He is said 
to have been nurtured by the sage VaiSishtha. 

Tire records of the family usually begin with an account of thie 
birth of VIrabhadra, the mythical progenitor of the family. A hero 
named Kottabhanja was bom in VTrabhadra’s family, styled Adi- 

7 JBORS, jail, pp. 104 ff. 
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Bhafija. It may be ^suggested that Adi-bhanja was another name of 
tlie mythical VIrabhadra. It thus seems that Kojtabhanja was the real 
founder of the family, although little is known about his exploits. His 
other names appear to have been Vibhramatuhga and Durjayabhafija. 

Kottabhanja had two sons, viz N-arendrabhanja and Ranabhanja, 
both of whom became kings.® Two inscriptions of Narendrabhanja have 
so far been discovered, each ending with a small record of the king’s 
younger brother and successor Ranabhanja. One of these subjoined 
records of Ranabhanja is dated in the year 293 of an unspecified era. 
Another charter of Ranabhanja, found at Jamdapir in the Bamanghati 
division of Mayurbliahj, is dated in the year 288, evidently of the same 
era. There is little doubt that this era is the same as that used in the 
inscriptions of the Bhauma-Karas to whom the Bhanjas appear to have 
originally owed allegiance. As already pointed out above (p. 492) 
this era is either identical with the Harsha era of a.d. 606 or an in¬ 
dependent Bhauma-Kara era starting from a date about a.d. 750. Rana- 
bhanja’s date, 288-93, thus falls in the period a.d. 894-99 or a.d. 1038- 
43. The second of the two suggestions is rather doubtful, because the 
dates of the Bhanja records are expressed in symbols instead of figures, 
and this old system of writing dates is not Imown to have been con¬ 
tinued after the tenth centur)^ Of course it may be conjectured that 
the symbol for 200 in these dates was actually meant for 100 as in the 
case of a record of DandimahadevT referred to above (p. 494). In that 
case Ranabhanja’s nile mav be assigned to the middle of the tenth 
century. 

We have inscriptions of no less than four Adi-Bhafija kings, each 
of whom describes himself as the son of Ranabhanja. As at least three 
of these rulers claim to have had their residence at Khijjinga-kotta, 
they appear to have 'ruled the Ma)airbhanj region one after another, 
although the order of their succession is unknown. These three sons 
of Ranabhanja were Rafabhania of the Jamdapir (Bamanghati) plate 
(No. 2), PrithvTbhanja of the Adipur plate, and the issuer of the un¬ 
published Khiching plate whose name is {riven on the seal as Mahida- 
bhanja and in the record proper as Mahanmadahavabhanja. Rafa- 
bhanja is often erroneously taken to be a brother of Ranabhanja, This 
is due to wrong reading and unsound interpretation of his record. 
In the Khandadeuli plate, issued by Frithvibhanfa's son Narendra- 
bhafija, Priihvibhanja seems to be described as an aupayika (adopted) 
son of Ranabhanja. The name of Mahanmadahavabhafija, which re¬ 
minds us of the Arabic name Muhammad, mav be actually a com¬ 
pound of the Sanskrit words mahat, made, and aham. 

8 Cf. El. XXV, pp. 1.4T ft 
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Another son of Ranabhahja was ^atrubhanja who issued the Kesari 
plate. He is, however, not stated to have resided at Khijjihga-lcotta 
and may have ruled over a part of the kingdom side by side with one 
or more of his brothers. Satrubhanja’s queen AnakahdevI and his son 
ijuvardfa Narendrabhanja are mentioned in his inscription. It is how¬ 
ever, not known if this ijucarnja ever ascended the Adi-Bhanja throne. 

Another king of the same family seems to bo Durjavabhanja of the 
Adipur plate (No. 2) who is described as the son of Vibhramatuiiga 
and grandson of Ranabhahja. It is difficult to determine, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge, which of the sons of Ranabhahja had the 
hiruda Vibhramatuiiga; it was possibl)' another name of Satriibhanja 
of the Kesari plate. The Adipur plate (No, 2) .speaks of Durjavabhah- 
ja’s queen ChThTpa-mahadcvT and his son yuvardja Kottabhahja; it is 
not known if the ifuvai'dja succeeded his father on the throne. 

(h) Earlier Members of the Early Bhanja Famihj of Khinjali-maridala 

Khihjali-mandala appears to have been the ancient name of the 
district round the old ‘Keonjhar Stale*’ in Orissa. The earlier in¬ 
scriptions of its ruling family have been discovered from Sonpur, 
Daspalla and Baud. The manclala or division may have originally 
formed a part of an independent kingdom which cannot be identified, 
but it is found under a semi-independent liranch of the Bhanja 
familv from the beginning of the tenth centurv. The relation of 
these Bhaiijas with the otlier known branches of the dynasty cannot 
be determined. , 

The founder of the Earlv Bhanja famih* of Kllinjali-mandala was 
one Silabhanja I Ahgaddi. In some record.s^ of his son, he is re¬ 
presented as the son of MallagambliTra and grandson of Yathasukha, 
but nothing is known about these earlier members of the family. It 
is interesting, however, to note that their names have no bhanja end¬ 
ing which ma\' have been first claimed by 8ilribhanja I. iSilabhanja I 
Ahgaddi was succeeded bv his son Satnibhahja, otherwise called 
Gandhata, The king seems to have been Jthe founder of the dty of 
Gandhatapati which is the modem Gandharavadi in Band. lie issu¬ 
ed his charters from the city of Dhritipura which appears to have 
been the earlv capital of this familv of nilers. but has not yet been 
identified. Satnibhanja-Gandhata is described as having belonged 
to the Andaja or ‘egg-born’ family, and this suggests that he had 
relation wth the Adi-Bhahjas claiming descent frorri a mythical hero 
bom of a pea-hen’s egg. He is also said to have been the lord of 
both the Khiniali-mandalas. showing that the original Khifijali-man- 

dala was 'divided into two halves that had been for some time \mder 
• 


9 Cf. ]BOm, xvni, pp. 387 If. 
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different princes. Satrubhanja claims to have been a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu. He ruled at least up to his fifteenth regnal 
yearlO and was succeeded by his son Ranabhanja, often called Ranaka 
and Mahdsamanta. His epithet, one who acquired the five great 
sounds’, also points to his essential feudatory character. It is, how¬ 
ever, not easy to determine who claimed his allegiance, real or nomi¬ 
nal. Like his father he had his headquarters at the city of DhritiV 
pura. In his earlier records, Ranabhanja is described as a worshipper 
of Vishnu, and also as having obtained boons from the goddess 
Stambhesvaii. The word stammia seems to be used in the sense of 
a siva-lihga, and the goddess was probably represented on a lihga. 
Such lingas, with the representation of the mother-goddess regarded 
as the energizing power of Siva, have been discovered in Eastern 
India. This devotion to Sakti probably led to the king’s conversion 
to Saivism in the later years of his life. In an inscription of the 
fifty-fourth year .of Ranabhafija’s reign, the king is described as a 
devout worshipper of Mahe^vara. 

There is a due to determine the period when Ranabhanja, the 
ruler of Ubhaya-Khinjalimandala, flourished. The donor of the Patna 
Museum grant of the time of this king was Mahadevi Vijya who was 
very probably one of his queens. The queen is described in the 
record as the daughter of Ranaka Niyarnama. This Niyarnama seems 
to be no other than the Kadamba Ranaka Niyarnava of Jayantya- 
pura, who was the fatlier of Bhimakhedi and grandfather of Dharma- 
khedi. As Kadamba Dharmakhedi is known to have issued the 
Santabommali plates dated in the Gaiiga year 520 (a.d. 1016) and 
the Mandasa plates of Saka 917 (a.d. 995), his gnmdfather Nivaniava 
or Niyarnama seems to have flourished about the middle of the tenth 
centur)'. The reign of Ranabhanja, son-in-law of Njyarnava or 
Niyarnama, mav thus be roughly assigned to the third quarter of 
that century. Ranabhanja’s grandfather Silabhanja-Ahgaddi and his 
father Satrubhanfa-Gandhata appear to have flourished respectively 
about the first and second quarters of the tenth century. 

Ranabhanja was succeeded by his son Nettabhanja, sumamed 
Kalyanakala^a, He seems to have transferred the capital from 
Dhritipura to a new city called Vanjulvaka whence his charters were 
issued. This city cannot be satisfactorilv identified; but the fact that 
, his records have been discovered in the Ganjairi district seems to show 
that the family was driven towards the south, under circumstances 
that cannot be determined at present. Nettabhaflia Was a worshipper 
of Mahe^vara, and his rule may be assigned roughly to the last quar- 

10 Cf. JBORS, II, pp. 429 ff. The date of the TekkaU plates (ibid., XVni, pp. 587 ff.) 
of the same king is clearly the regnal yew H. 
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ter of the tenth centur}^ The history of his successors will be treated 
in the next volume. 

(3) The Dhavalas 

A single copper-plate gi'ant reveals the existence of a king named 
Narendra-dhavala. The plate is known to have been secured from 
the Collector of Ganjam.n Unfortunately, it was not noticed by 
earlier writers that the first line of the record contains the interesting 
passage Khindarasighem (srihgc) sri-Narendradhavala-rajijc Gomtin- 
da-mancfale. It is a kraya-sdsana recording the sale of a village called 
Tadesaragrama which was apparently situated in Kliindarasririga 
within Gomunda-mandala. The district called Gomunda-mandala 
formed a part or more probably the whole of the dominions of the 
king named Narendra-dhavala. The village is said to have been ori¬ 
ginally purchased from Silabhanja. 

King Narendra-dhavala is not known from any other sources. But 
it seems that his territorv lay near the Khihjali-mandala which con¬ 
stituted the dominions of a branch of the Bhahia dynasty to which 
Silabhanja mentioned in the record belonged. The reference to Sila- 
bhanja gives an interesting clue as to the time when Narendra- 
dhavala flourished. There were two Silabhanjas in the Early Bhanja 
family of Khihjali-mandala. But there is definite evidence to show 
that Silabhanja mentioned in our record is no other than Silabhafija 
I siimamed Gandhata. The inscription in question was engraved bv 
Padmanabha, son of the Vanik Pandi, and there is hardly any doubt 
that the same person is mentioned in the Sonpur platesl2 dated in 
the ninth regnal year of Ranabhanja, grandson of J5ilribhahja I Aiigaddi, 
as vanik-siivarnakara Padmanabha, son of Pandi, who engraved that 
charter. We have roughly assigned the reigns of Silabhahja I, Satru- 
bhahja, and Ranabhanja of Khinjali-mandala respectively to the first, 
second and third quarters of the tenth century. The record in ques¬ 
tion simply savs that the village resold was originally purchased from 
Silabhanja, and does not mean that Silabhanja was alive when the 
document was prepared. This fact, together with the other that 
Padmanabha, engraver of this record, also engraved a grant of the 
ninth regnal vear of Rana])hahja. would suggest that the kratm-<^asann 
was prepared not much earlier than the second quarter of the tenth 
century. 

The Bhanias gave their name to the Bhanjabhumi or Bhanjbhvlm 
which includes the present Mayurbhanj area. Similarly there are 

11 Cat. of C.P. Granh in the Govt. Mtts., Madras, 1918, pr 58. 

12 JBORS, VI, pp. 483 ff. 
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Other neighbouring territories with nanles of this type, e.g. Manbhuin 
or Manabhumi, the land of the Manas; Singhbhum or Siihhabhumi, 
the land of the Siihhas; Biibhtim or Virabhumi, the land of the Viras; 
phalbhuin or Dhavalabhumi, the land of the Dhavalas; Barabhum 
or Varahabhumi, the land of the Vardas; Sekharbhum or Sekhaia- 
bhumi, the land of the Sekharas; Mallabhum or Mallabhumi, the land 
of the Mallas; etc. As regards Dhalbhum or Dhavalabhumi, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the names of the ruling chiefs of this territory 
are known to have ended with the word Dhavala, that is to say that 
they belonged to a Dhavala dynasty. Indeed some of the late- 
medieval rulers of Dhalbhum are famous in the history of Bengali 
Literature, Gopinatha-dhavala and his son Ananta-dhavala, who was 
the patron of the poet Jagannath Sen, author of the Hitopadesa- 
pdnchdli, are both mentioned in that work. There is another Dhavala 
ruling family in the heart of Orissa. The members of the Domp^a 
Raja family in the Cuttack district bear names ending with the word 
dhavala. It is indeed difficult to detennine in the present state of 
our knowledge what relations the present Dhavala dynasties may 
have had with the ancient Dhavala dynasty of Orissa represented by 
king Narendra-dhavala. But it is not improbable that they are off¬ 
shoots of the old royal family. 

(4) The Later Sailodbhavas 

We have seen that Sainyabhita Madhava-varman II of the Sailodbha- 
va dynasty of Kohgoda (in the present Ganjam district) acknowledged 
the suzcraiuty of Sasahka of Gauda. But Madhava-varman II seems 
to have assumed independence after the death of Sasahka when he 
issued the Khurda grant with the title ‘Lord of Kalihga’.t^ For where¬ 
as his Ganjam plates dated in the Gupta year 300 (a.d. 619) invoke 
the name of Sasahka as suzerain, his other records, viz, the Khurda,14 
Buguda,!^ Puri,16 and Cuttack Museum plates,i7 were issued later 
without any reference to an overlord. Some of these later records 
credit him with the perfoimancc of the Asvamedha sacrifice. Evi¬ 
dently this was celebrated to commemorate the throwing off of the 


13 ft has been sn^'gestecl that the Puri plates of the 50th regnal year of Madhava- 
varman II refer to his overlord Lokanatha. I, am, however, inclined to take Loka- 
n.atha as a feudatorv' of the Sailodbhava king. 

M MSP. LXIII, p. 284. 

15 El, Til, p. 43. The letters in this inscription appear to be much later. The 
original document seems to have been copied’ on the plates at a later date. 

lis El, XXIV, p. 151. The date of the plate has been doubtfully read as 23, but 
S'>ems to be 13. 

17 This is dated in the 50th regnal year. 
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Gauda yoke. Since he ruled for at least fifty years, his reign may 
be tentatively assigned to the period a.d. 610-62. He appears to have 
been the ruler of Kaliriga when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang 
visited the Kohgoda country about a.d. 639. The pilgrim says: ‘The 
country contained some tens of towns which stretched from the slopes 
of the hills to the edge of the sea. As the towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries in awe, and so there was no powerful enemy.’ 

After having assumed independence, the Sailodbliavas appear to 
have abandoned the use of the Gupta Kra. But the independence of 
the family was seriously threatened about a.d. 643, when the Pushya- 
bhuti king Harsha, after subduing the Gaudas, made an attempt to 
recover Kohgoda, the lost dependency of Gauda. Harsha’s success 
against the Sailodbhavas may not have been conspicuous, but the 
Buddhist kings of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty, who appear to have 
received his favour, ultimately conquered the Kohgoda countr\\ 

Sainyabhlta Madhava-vannan II was succeeded by his son A\'aso- 
bliita Madhyamaraja who celebrated the Vdjapeya and Awamcdha 
sacrifices. His Parikud plates are dated in his 26th regnal yearis and 
his reign may be placed between a.d. 662 and 690. 

AyasobhJta Madhyamaraja was succeeded by his son Dh-armaraja 
Manabhita who probably ruled from c. a.d. 690 to 725. The date 
of his Kondedda grant issued from Saumyapura and of tlie Puri grant 
issued from Matrichachataka seems to be the regnal year 12. It has, 
however, been supposed to be the year 312 of the Gupta Era in 
spite of the facts that his grandfather ruled in the Gupta year 300 
and that his fatlier ruled for about 26 years. A king named Madhava, 
who was probablv a younger brother of Dharmaraja and the usui*per 
of his throne, was defeated by Dharmaraja at the battle of Phasika. 
Madhava then, applied for help to king Trivara, who cannot be 
identified but was probably a later Panduvamsi ruler of South Kosala, 
But the combined forces of Madhava and Trivara were shattered by 
Dharmaraja at the foot of the Vindhyas. 

The successor of Dharmaraja Manabhita was his son Madhyama¬ 
raja H who was succeeded by his own son Ranakshobha. Rana- 
kshobha’s successor was Allaparaja, the son of the former’s paternal 
uncle. Another king of the family was Madhyamaraja III, son of 

tjuvardja Tailapanibha, whose relation with the other rulers cannot be 

« 

18 The date Is given in words in 1. 45 of the record (El, XT, p. 284) and thss 
seems to have been repeated in figures in the last line. These figures have, however, 
been lead in various ways. 
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determined. The major part of the Kohgoda country was probably 
conquered by the Bliauma-Karas as noted above (p. 494), 

(5) The Sulkis 

The inscriptions of the Sulkis (also called Solki, $aulkika, etc.)i9 
have been found in Dhenkanal and Talcher. Th^ are probably 
mentioned in the Haraha inscription of Maukhari Isana-varman as 
Sulika. The rulers of this family originally assumed feudatory titles 
and appear to have owed allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas, They issued 
their charters from the capital city of Kodaloka, and their family deity 
was the goddess Stambhesvarl.^o Kodaloka is pfjssibly to be identifi¬ 
ed with modern Koalu (about 6 miles from Talchelj on the left bank 
of the Brahmani in the Dhenkanal subdivision of the Dhenkanal dis¬ 
trict, Orissa. 

One of the earliest records of the famiU' is the Dhenkanal plate of 
Samasia-mahasdnuinl-cidhipati Ranastambha who acquired the 
pahchamahdmhda and was a worshipper of Mahesvara. The date of 
this record has been read by H. P, Sastri as 30, and by D, R. Bhandar- 
kar as 203, although the correct reading seems to be 103. The era 
to which the date should be referred is undoubtedly the same as 
that found in the records of the Bhauma-Karas, This shows that 
Ranastambha of the Sulk! family of the Dhenkanal-Talcher region was 
a feudatory of the contemporary Bhauma-Kara king Subhakara III 
whose Hindol and Dharakota plates are dated in the year 103. 


19 There is a people called Sulkl iu the Micliiapur district of West Bengal. Some 
scholars (cf. Ma|umdav, Oiissn in the Making:, p. 101 If.) suggested that the original 
h(\mo of the Sulkl royal family of Orissa was also in Midnapur. Tfie view, however, 
(nat the dominions of the Sulkis of Orissa included the Hooghly district in Bengal 
(cf. Banerji, History of Orissa, I, pp. 195-96) is unsuppoiled by any evidence. 'Tlie 
tl'.oory is based on the idcntificatioti of the village of Jara, granted hy Ranastambha 
in favour of Brahuiana who hailed from a village in the Radhatrunulala, with the 
v'llage ol that namr' in tiu' Ilooghly district. But there is absolutely no evidence 
in support of the identification, 

20 [ have elsewhere suggested that Stambhesvail was probably the Devi reijrcsented 
on a Siva-linga. It shorrld, however, he pointed out that Stambhe.svarl or Khamhesvari 
is still worshipped by tiro aboriginal people of Orissa in the shape of a pillar or 
post. See Majumdrr, op. cH. pp. 107 ff. 

The Kalahandi plates of Maharaja Tushfikara, who flourished in the fifth or sixth 
century a.d., also mentions that ruler as a worshipper of the goddess Stathhhesvaii. 
Whether, however, the SulkTs claimed descent from Tushtikara, and their family 
t'.eity was the very same as that adored by that earlier king, cannot be determined. 
It is also uncertain if the pillar of Stai*ibhe.svarl at present standing at the centre 
of the town of Sonpur has anything to do w^th Tushfikara and the rulers of the 
Sulk! dynasty. 
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The Talcher plate aj^pears to be a later'^ record of Ranastalnbha. 
In this inscription the king is endowed with a combination of feuda¬ 
tory and imperial epithets, which is probably due to his success in a 
struggle with the Bhauma-Karas. It is learnt from this record that 
Ranastambha was also known as Kulastambha, and that he was the 
son of Kalahastambha-Vikramaditya and the grandson of Kahchana^ 
stambha. The Jaragram plate of this king also gives the names of 
the father and grandfather of Ranastambha respectively as Kalaha- 
stambha (wrongly read by II. P. Sastri as Kulastambha) and Kanchana- 
stambha. 

The Bhimagarigarh plate is usually ascribed to the same king 
named Ranastambha alias Kulastambha, although its issuer seems 
actually to have been king Kulastambha, son of Ranastambha. In 
this record the reigning king is described as the lord of the whole 
Gondrama with Sahkliajoti forming the borderland of his kingdom. 

Another son of Ranastambha was king Jayastambha. Three cop¬ 
per-plate inscriptions of this king were discovered at Dhenkanal. In 
one of them Jayastambha is said to have been the son of Rana¬ 
stambha and grandson ^f Kulastambha (a mistake for Kalaha- 
stambha alias Vikramaditya). The other two records gi^c the name 
of Jayastambha’s father respectively as Nidayastambha and Alana- 
stambha both of which appear to have been different names of 
Ranastambha. Alanastambha (i.e. Ranastambha) is represented in 
Jayastambha’s Dhenkanal inscription as the son of Vikrarriaditya- 
Kanadastambha (a mistake for Kalahastambha) and the grandson of 
Kanchanastambha. Jayastambha is endowed with both imperial and 
feudatory. epithets. 

Another inscription is a charter of King Kulastambha, son 
of Jayastambha and grandson of Ranastambha. The most 
interesting fact about this inscription is that it was written 
by the hhogika Kalyana who seems to be no other than 
the bhogin Kalyanadeva, the writer of the Dhenkanal plate of 
Ranastambha dated in the year 103. This shows that the same person 
served both the earliest and latest known kings of the family who 
issued charters. The rule of the family from its third member Rana¬ 
stambha alias Kulastambha down to his grandson Kulastambha of 
the record referred to above thus apparently mled for a rather 
short period. It seems that this was a period of struggle between 
the Sulkls and their overlords, the Bhauma-Karas, who probably 
succeeded ultimately in overpowering their recalcitrant feudatories. 
The first and second rulers of the family, viz Kanchanastambha and 
Vikramadit) a-Kalahastambha, may have been loyal feudatories of the 
Bhauma-Karas, 
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(6) The Rulers of Yumagartd 

Yamagarta was the name of a mandala that formed a part of the 
dominions of the Bhauma-Karas. The exact location of this territory 
is unknown. Since, however, some records of the rulers of Yama¬ 
garta have been found in Talcher and Bonai, it may be suggested that 
the Yamagarta-mflnd<z/« lay in the valley of the river Brahmani to the 
west and south-west of the dominions of the Bhanjas of Khihjali-;nrm- 
(lala and Khijjiiiga-Aorta. 

The earliest known ruler of Yamagarta is Jayasimlia known from 
the Dhenkanal plates dated according to an era. The date of the 
charter has been read as 88, but it is possibly 128. As the era, though 
unspecified, is apparently no other than that used by the Bhauma- 
Karas, Jayasimha seems to have been the feudatory of a Bhauma- 
Kara monarch. V 

Soon after Jayasinilia, the Yamagarta-niand«/a seems to have passed 
to the rulers of a different dynasty, called the Tuhgavamsa. The 
Tuhga kings appear to have had their capital at a hill-fort called 
Mahapaiwata. .Whether this may be the hill of the same name to 
the south of the MahanadI in the Cuttack district (Survey of India 
Sheet Map No. 73 H/ii) is unknown. The Bonai plates of Maharaja- 
Rdnaka Vinltatuhga show that this ruler claimed to be the lord of 
the 18 Gondramas (possibly the same as Oriya Athara-Garajdt rough¬ 
ly indicating certain forts or States) and of the Yamagaita-mandala. 
Vinltatuhga was a devout worshipper of Siva, and his feudatory 
character is clearly demonstrated by his epithet Rdnaka and by his 
claim to have attained the Paiicha-mahasahcJa. He is said to have 
belonged to the Saiidilya gotra, and to have come originally from 
Rohitagiri (probably Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad district of Biliar). 
He had a son named Kliadgatuhga who seems to have been ruling 
some part of his fathers dominions apparently as a viceroy. The 
most interesting fact about Vinltatuhga is that he is mentioned as a 
feudatory in both the Talcher plates (dated in the year 149) of the 
Bhauma-Kara king Sivakara III Lalitahma. 

A descendant of Vinitatuhga was Gayadatuhga known from his 
Talcher and Bengal Asiatic Society’s plates. Gaya<^atuhga’s epithets 
are the same as those-of Vinltatuhga; but he is described as the son 
of Salanatuhga who is said to have been born in the family of Rdjan 
Jagattuhga. It is interesting to note that this Jagattuhga is described 
in the records of Gayadatuhga as belonging to the Saii(;lilya gotra 
and as emigrating from Rohitagiii exactly as Vinitatuhga in die 
Bonai plates. This suggests that Jagattuhga was either just another 
name of Vinitatuhga or that Jagattuhga was a relation (possibly 
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brother) of Vinitatunga, and that the two migrated to Orissa together. 
There is no doubt that Gayadatuiiga was named after the Bhauma- 
Kara king Santikara II Gayada who was the father of ^ivakara III. 
Possibly the family came to Orissa during the reign of ^antikara II 
Gayada and was favoured by that king. This fact suggests further 
that there was no long interval between Vinitatunga and Gayadatuh- 
ga, and that the latter may have been the immediate successor of the 
tormer. This is further indicated by the fact that the Yamagarta- 
mandala is known to have been under a ruler of a different family 
during the reign of queen Dandimaliadevi who was the grand¬ 
daughter of Sivakara III. 

An inscription (dated in the \'ear 180) of DaiK.limahadevi mentions 
her feudatory Apsarodeva, ruler of the Yamagarta-rn«nd«^<^- This shows 
that the Tuiiga dynasty of Yamagarta made way for a new feudatory 
family represented by Apsarodeva. 

(7) The Vigrahas 

The existence of a dynasty of ancient Orissa rulers having names 
ending with the word vigraha seems to be suggested by two records.2i 
The Kanasa grant speaks of a king named Loka-vigraha. Later, an 
extremely interesting inscription of the time of Frithivl-vigralia, pos¬ 
sibly anodier king of the same family, was discovered at Suman- 
dala in the Kliallikote area. The most important passage in this 
record reads varttamdna-Gupta-rdjye varsha-satadvaye jmnchdsad- 
uttare Kalinga-rdshtram-anusdsati sri-Prithivi-vigraha-bhattdrake. It 
speaks of Gupta rule in Kalihga in the Gupta year 250, corresponding 
to A.D. 569, although the Gupta Empire had ceased to exist several 
daoades earlier. The fact that the Gupta Era was used in the Ganjam 
inscription of Sasaiika, but not in his Midnapur grants, would sug¬ 
gest Gupta influence in Kalihga. As regards the continuation of 
Gupta rule in Kalihga as late as a.d. 569, it may be suggested that 
the Vigrahas were probably themselves scions of tire Imperial Guptas 
on the female side owing nominal allegiance to the Gupta Emperors. 

The Sumandala inscription actually records tlie grant of a feudatory 
of Prithivi-vigraha whose name was Maharaja Dharmaraja. This 
chief is described as Mahdrdj-Obhay-dnvaya (i.e. descendant or son 
of Maharaja Ubhaya) and as bom of queen Bappadevi. His head¬ 
quarters were at Padmakholi from where he granted two villages 
situated in the Parakkhalamargga-uishflf/fl. These places were ap¬ 
parently situated about modem Khallikote in Orissa. 


21 WQ, .XXVI. pp. 75-79. 
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(1) The Eastern Gangas of Kalihganagara and Dantapura 

The early Eastern Gangas appe^- to have represented a branch of 
the Gahga family of Mysore. They issued their inscriptions mostly 
from the city of Kalihganagara, identified with modern Mukhalihgam 
in the Ganjam district. Some records of the Gahga kings of Kalihga¬ 
nagara were issued from Dantapura which is usually identified with 
Dantavaktra near Chicacole in the same district, and may have 
been a secondary capital of the rulers of this family. A minor branch 
of the family is known to have ruled at a place called ^vetaka. In 
all tlieir grants tlie early Eastern Gangas express their devotion to 
the god Gokarnc-svara (Siva) whose temple stood on a peak of the 
Mahendra mountain. Apparently the temple of this family-deity of 
the Gahgas was situated on modern Mahendragiri in the Ganjam 
district. 

The founder of the Eastern Gahga dynasty was king Indra-varman 
I one of whose records is dated in the 39th year of his reign. His 
regnal reckoning was continued by his successors so as to give rise 
to an era. The initial year of this era, that corresponded to the first 
regnal year of Indra-varman I, appears to have fallen in a.d. 496 or 
probably some time in the period a.d. 496-99. Indra-varman I thus 
seems to have ruled from c. a.d. 496 to 535. 

Indra-varman I claimed to have been the lord of Trikalihga. The 
exact identification of the Trikalihga country, as already noted, is 
difficult in the present state of our knowledge. But it seems that in 
a narrow sense it indicated a countiy or a forest tract, between the 
Vehgi-Pishtapura region and the Gahga kingdom, lying to the south 
of Dak.shinakosala, not far from the Mahendragiri. In a wider 
sense, however, it appears to have signified a larger territoiy inelud- 
'ing Kalihga and some neighbouring countries such as South Kosala. 
It is interesting to note that the title ‘Lord of Trikalihga was first 
assumed by the Gahgas of Kalihganagara, next by the Somavamsis 
of Kosala and Utkala, and then by the Kalachuris who are known 
to have extended tlieir power over parts of Kosala. 

King Indra-varman I seems to have been succeeded by Samanta- 
varman or Mahasamanta-varman who is known front an inscription 
of the year 60 of the Gahga era corresponding to c. a.d. 556. Samanta- 
varman’s relation with Indra-vannan I is as yet unknown. The next 
king Maharaja Hasti-varman, also called Rajasiihha and Ranabhita, 
issued his charters in the years 79 (c. a.d. 575) and 80 (c, a.d. 576), and 
was probably succeeded by Indra-varman 11 alias Rajasimha whose 
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inscriptions are dated in the years 87 (c. a.d. 583) and 91 {c. a.d. 587). 
It is not unlikely that S^aiita-varman and Hasti-vaiuian were both 
sons of Indra-vannan I, and that Indra-vamian II was a son of 
Hasti-varman. Indra-varman II assumed the title Rajasiihha pos¬ 
sibly to distinguish himself from his ancestor Indra-vannan I. The 
earliest inscription of the next king Indra-varman III, who seems t6 
have felt no special necessity to distinguish himself from Indra-var¬ 
man II, suniamed Rajasiihha, is dated in the year 128 (c. a.d. 624). 
The next ruler was Indra-vannan IV who clearly distinguishes him¬ 
self from his earlier namesakes by the patronymic 'son of Dan^nava’. 
We do not know, however, if this Danarnava ruled the Gahga king¬ 
dom for some time. His son describes himself as a devout worshipper 
of Mahesvara. The latest known date of Indra-Varman IV is the 
year 154 (c. a.d. 650). 

Nothing is known about the relation of the abo\'e rulers with 
Maharaja Devendra-varman, who describes himself as a devotee of 
Mahesvara and a son of Gunarnava, and claims to have obtained the 
whole of Kalihga by his own prowess. His known dates range between 
the years 183 {c. a.d. 679) and 195 {c. a.d. 691). Whether his father 
Gunarnasa ruled for some years in the period between c. 650 and 
c. 679 is as yet unknown. But we know that Devendra-varman was 
succeeded by his son Ananta-varman who issued the Parlakimedi 
grant in the year 204 (c. a.d. 700). He had two sons both of whom 
became kings. The first of them was Maharaja Nanda-varman (Incha- 
varman according to some writers) known from his Santa Bommali 
grant of the year 221 {c. a.d 717), and the second, Maharaja Deven- 
dra-varman II, who issued his charters in the year 251 (c. a.d. 747) 
and 254 (c. a.d. 750) 

Devendra-varman H seems to have been succeeded by Rajendra- 
varman I, whose son Ananta-varman If is known from his records 
of the Gahga years 284 (c. a.d. 780) and 304 {c. a.d. 800). The next 
ruler was Devendra-varman III who was younger brother of Ananta- 
varman H and issued charters in the Gahga years 308 (a.d. 804) and 
310 (c. A.D. 806). The throne next passed on to Rajendra-varman II who 
was a son of Ananta-varman II. The known dates of Rajendra-var¬ 
man II range between the Gahga years 313 (c. a.d. 809) and 342 
(c. a.d. 838). He was succeeded by his cousin Satya-varman who was 
a son of Devendra-varman HI. Satya-vannan is known from an ins¬ 
cription dated in the Gahga year 3.51 {c. a.d. 847). He seerhs to have 
been succeeded by his younger brother Ananta-vaiman III known 
from an inscription of the Gahga year 358 (c. a.d. 854). The next ruler 
of the family appears to have been Bhupendra-varman Marasiihha 
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whose son Devendra-varman IV issued the Cheedivalasa grant in the 
Gaiiga year 397 (c. a.d. 893) in favour of some Varigaja Brahmanas. 

The histor)^ of the Eastern Gaiiga kingdom in the tenth century a.d, 
is wrapped up in obscurity. After Devendra-varman IV, the earliest re¬ 
cords of the family are those of king Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhinia, who 
belonged to a branch of the family usually styled Later or Greater 
Gaiiga, and ruled in the period c. a.d, 980-1015. He was the grand¬ 
father of the celebrated Vajrahasta-Ananta-varman who was crowned 
in A.D. 1038. During the tenth century the Gaiiga kingdom seems to 
have been split up into five small principalities including those of 
the Gangas of Svelaka and the Kadambas of Jayantyapura. The claim 
of Vijayaditya III (a.d. 848-92) of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty to 
have subdued the king of Kaliiiga as well as the introduction of the 
tsaka era seems to point to Eastern Chalukya influence on the Gaiiga 
kingdom during this century. 

The relation of the Greater Gaiiga king Vajrahasta-Aniyaiikabhlma 
and his predecessors with the early Gaiiga kings of Kaliiiga cannot 
be determined. There is also a good deal of discrepancy in the two 
different accounts found in inscriptions in regard to the predecessors 
of this king. The genealogy given in the records of his grandson 
Vajrahasta-Ananta-varman (crowned in a.d. 1038) .speaks of Guna- 
maharnava of the Atreva goira who acquired the glory of sdmrdpja; 
his son Vajrahasta (44 vears), who united the earth divided into five 
kingdoms; his thri'c sons Giindama (3 vears), Kainarnava (35 years), 
and Vinavildili a (3 \cars); Kamarnava’s son Vajrahasta-Aniymika- 
blnma (35 vears). According to this account, Gunaraahaniava was 
tlie founder of this branch of the family and his son Vajrahasta suc¬ 
ceeded, at least partially, in uniting the disjointed parts of the king¬ 
dom under his swa\’. This ac.'count of the rise of the greater Gangas 
is not an improbable one, but a slightly later account, which is ap¬ 
parently doubtful, gives a different story. It traces the descent of 
the family from Ananta or Vishnu, Brahman bom from Vishnu's 
navel, Atri born of Brahman’s mind, and the Moon bom of Atri’s eye. 
This is apparently fabricated on the basis of the name of the ^ofrarmhi 
of the family, as well as of the eagerness to trace the descent of the 
family from Vishnu after the conversion of Aiianta-varman Choda- 
ganga (a.d. 1087-1147) from Saivism to Vaisbnavism. The Puranic 
account of the lunar dynasty is then followed in giving the genealogy 
from the Moon to Yavati’s son Turvasu. It is then said that Turv'asn 
got, by the favour of the goddess Gahpa, a son named Gahgeya whose 
descendants were called Ganga. Kolahala alias Ananta-varman, 
founder of Kolahalapura (modem Kolar in Mysore) in the Gangava^- 
vUhaya, was the seventeenth in descent from Gahgeya. Here is a 
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clear attempt to trace the descent of die Gahgas of Orissa from those 
of Mysore, although the latter claimed to have belonged to the 
Kanvayana gotra and descended from the solar dynasty of Ikshvaku. 
Kol^ala's son was Virochana in whose lineage, after 81 kings had 
flourished at Kolahalapura, came Virasiihha. VIrasimha’s son Kamar- 
nava came to Kalihga where he woi'shipped the god Gokarnasvamin 
(Gokarnesvara) on die Mahendra mountain and obtained from him the 
bull crest and the insignia of sovereignty. He conquered Kalihga from a 
king named Baladitya and ruled for 36 years at the city of Jantravura. 
His successors were: his I'ounger brotlier Danarnava (40 years), his 
son Kamaniava (50 years), his son Raiiarnava (5 years), his son Vajra- 
hasta (15 years), and his younger brotlier Kaniainava (19 years). The 
son and successor of Kamaniava was Gunamaharnava (27 years), who 
is no doubt the liomonMiious king described in the older account as 
the founder of the Greater Gahga family. The present account, how¬ 
ever, gives the following names of the successors of Gunamaharnava: 
his son Jitaiikusa (15 years), his brother’s son Kaligalaiikusa (12 years), 
his uncle Gundama (7 l ears), his brother Kamaniava (25 years), and 
his brother Vinavadit\’a (3 )'ears). Some scholars believe that diis 
Kamaniava and Vinayaditya are mentioned in the Conjeeveram in¬ 
scription of Jatachoda-Bliima dated a.d. 1001-2. The next ruler was 
KamfuTiava’s son \^ajrahasta-AniyahkabhTma, who is no doubt the 
homonymous king also known from the older accoimt as flourishing 
in c. A.D. 980-1015. The second account resembles the fabricated 
genealogies of the Pallavas, Eastern Chrdukvas and other dynasties, 
and its details are very probably unhistoncal. 

The rise of the Greater Gai'igas a])Out the close of the tenth century 
seems to haye been related to the Chola expedition against Kalihga 
during the reign of Rajaraja Chola who claims to have conquered 
that country some time before a.d. 1003. The fact that Kalihga is 
not mentioned in the list of eastern countries conquered by Rajendra 
Chola’s armies shortly before a.d. 1023 seems to suggest that the 
Gahga king of that country was then regarded as a subordinate of 
the Cholas. The Greater Gahgas, who are known to have employed 
Chola officials and contracted matrimonial alliances w’ith the Cholas, 
probably gained power under the patronage of the Chola conquerors 
of Kalihga. But Chola influence on them was shortlived and nominal. 

(2) The Cnngas of Svetaka 

When the main branch of the Early Eastern Gahga.s was ruling 
from Kalihganagara and Dantapura, a minor branch of thf family 
flourished at a place called Svetaka, the name being often read ais 
Schetaka and identified with modem ChikaH in the Somapeta taluk 
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in the district of Ganjam. The earliest known king of the ^Svetaka 
branch of tlie Gaiiga family is Maharaja Jaya-varman, so far known 
from three records. One of his two Parlakimedi grants seems to be 
the late copy of a genuine record dated in the Gariga year 100 (c. a.d. 
596). His Ganjam grant, which seems to be dated in the Gaiiga, 
year 120 {c. a.d. 616), records the gift of a village in the Korigoda- 
mandala. This charter was re-issued by Kanaka Vishavamava on 
behalf of the Bhauma-kara king Unmattakesarin (p. 493). This seems 
to indicate a tripartite struggle among the Sailodbhavas of Kohgoda, 
the Gaiigas of Svetaka, and the Bhauma-Karas, which possibly facilitat¬ 
ed the conquest of the east coast by ^asahka and invited the invasion 
of Harsha. Jaya-varman was originally a Kanaka, i.e. a feudatory, ap¬ 
parently of the Gaiiga king of Kaliiiganagara. Like the Gaiigas of 
the main branch, the kings of Svetaka were also worshippers of 
Gokaniesvara. They often claim to have made the whole of Kaliiiga 
feel the weight of their arms, 

Maharaja Samanta-vannan, who issued the Cheedivalasa grant in 
the Gaiiga year 185 (c, a.d. 681), was another early king of Svetaka. 
He claims to have been the lord of the whole of Kaliiiga, although his 
relations with Jaya-varman and with his Gahga contemporary on the 
throne of Kaliiiganagara are unknown. A later ruler of Svetaka was 
Maharaja Indra-varman of the Vishamagiri grant, assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to the eighth or ninth century. The rulers of 8vetaka 
appear to have been semi-independent, feudatories of the Gaiigas of 
Kaliiiganagara; but on occasions thev assumed complete indepen¬ 
dence, 

A group of later rulers of Svetaka were king Mahendra-varman, 
his son Prithvl-vannan, and his sons Indra-vamiart and Danamava, 
all of whom mav be roughly assigned to the tenth century. The Svetaka 
king Bhupendra-varman, son of Kailasa, seems to have flourished still 
later. The latest known king of the Svetaka branch of the Gaiiga 
family was Devendra-varman, who was the overlord of the Kadamba 
chief BhTmakhedi II (8aka 988, a.d. 1066), and his brohter Udavaditya 
or Udavakheti (Saka 1003, a.d. 1081). The Svetaka house was com¬ 
pletely overthrown by the Greater Gaiiga king Ananta-varman Choda- 
gahga about the close of the eleventh centur)\ 

(3) The Eastern Chalukyas^^ 

Piilake^in II of the Chalukya house of Badami had a younger brother 
named Vishnu-vardhana who was also known as Kubja Vishnu- 

22 Dr. Sircar's statements have been In some cases omitted or modified so as to 
bring this section in a line with Chaplet XVI on the Rashtrakutas “written by Pief. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (Ed-). 
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vardhana and Prithivl-duvaraja (i.e. PrithivT-joivaraja or Prithivl- 
.vallablia yuvaraja). The Koppiiram grant23 suggests that Vishnu- 
vardhana aided Pulakesin II in conquering the east coast country 
before a.d. 631. The Satara grants! of a.d. 617 shows tliat this ‘dear' 
younger brother of Pulakesin II was then mling over parts of, the 
South Maratha countr)' as yuvaraja and viceroy of his elder brother. 
In that capacity he granted the village of Alandatirtha, identified 
with modern Alundh, about 35 miles to the north of Satara, in favour 
of certain Brahmanas. A tradition recorded in the Avanti-sundarika’ 
thasdra refers to one narcndra Vishnu-vardhana of the Nasik region 
who was a contemporarv of Pallava Simhavishnu of KaiichT and king 
DurvinTta,. apparently the Gaiiga king of that name. This may mean 
that \'ishnu-vardhana was ruling the whole land from Satai*a to 
Nasik, or even all the home country of the Chalukyas of Badami when 
Pulakesin was absent in connection with his campaigns. 

Some time before 631 (about 620 according to sorne writers), 
Pulakesin II subdued the king of Pishtapura (Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district) and the last knowm ruler of the Vishnukundin family 
in the region of Kunala or Kollair lake near Ellore. According to 
the Kopparam inscription dated in the twenty-first regnal year of 
Pulakesin II (a.d. 630-31), Pritliivlduvaraja (Vishnu-vardhana) made, 
in the presence of Pulakesin, a grant of land in the Karma-rashti*a, 
which comprised parts of Guntur and Nellore districts. He W'as thus 
tlie viceroy of his elder brother in the newly conquered territory ex¬ 
tending along the coast from the Visakhapattanam to the Nellore 
distiict. He was already well on his way to independence, and soon 
assumed the title of ]\lalmrdja and became the founder of the Eastern 
Chalukya d\’nastv of the Andhra country (Veiigl). 

Vishnu-vardhana had the titles makaradhvaja and vishamasiddhi; 
the former, meaning ‘enpid’, is almost ironical, considering that he 
is more often described as Kubja (hump-back),25 the latter a compli¬ 
ment to his success in difficult enterprises, particularly in the subju¬ 
gation of impregnable fortresses. His Tlmmapiiram and Chipurapalle 
grants26 were issued from the city of Pishtapura which was no doubt 
his capital. They record grants of land in the present Sarvasiddhi 
and ChTpparupalle tdhiks of the Visakhapattanam district. A Sudra 
general named Biiddha-varman, the founder of the Durjaya family, 
was appointed by Vishnu-vardhana I gs governor of a dis- 

23 El, XVIII, p. 260. 

24 lA, XIX, p. 310. 

25 See, however, Eastern Chalukyas, p. 63 for d suggestion that Kubja Vishjju means 
Vamana. 

20 El, IX, p. 317; lA, XX, p. 15. 
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trict styled Giripaichima or west of the hiir.27 This tract of land, 
comprising seventy-three villages, corresponds roughly to a part of 
the present Sattenapalle taluq of the Guntur district. A certain Atavi- 
Dui-jaya of the Matsya family figures as the djncipti in the Chipura- 
palle plates. Ayyana-mahadevI, queen of Vishnu-vardhana, is known 
to have be^ the executrix of a grant in favour of a Jain temple at 
Bijavada, modern Vijayavada, in the Krishna district. The temple 
was perhaps built by the queen and named Nadumbibasadi. This is 
the exU*liest mention of Jainism in the Telugu countiy.ss it is thus 
clear that Vishnu-vardhana’s dominion included the major part of the 
Visakhapattanam district in the north and extended to the Nellore 
, district in the south. 

Kalakampa of the Pattavardhani family, a general of Vishnu- 
vardhana I, is said to have killed a chief named Daddara and seized 
his insignia.29 The identity of the chief and of his territory are alike 
obscure. Vishnu-vardhana’s rule lasted for eighteen years (624-41).‘39 
He was followed on the throne by his son Jayasimha I (641-73) who 
had the title Sai-vasiddhi, among others. The majority of .grants give 
him a regnal period of thirty-three years, though some put it at 
thirty. Several grants of his reign are known, but little of his history. 
A ghatikd, college of higher education, is said to have been function¬ 
ing at Asanapura whence he issued one of his grants. Like his father, 
Jayasimha was a Bhagavata. A stone inscription from Vipparla dated 
in his eighth year counts among the earliest known Telugu inscrip- 
tions.3l If Uda\'apura, from which Jayasiniha issued the Pedda 
Maddali plates,32 is the same as Udayagiri in the Nellore district, the 
southern frontier of his kingdom must have extended beyond 
Manneru and included the northern parts of the present Nellore 
district. His Mroparu grant'^s mentions Mahgi-yuvaraja, usually 
identified with the grandson of Indra-varman and son of Vishnu- 
vardhana II, although it is not clear why Mahgi was chosen as 
tjuvartija though his father and grandfather were alive and active. 


27 214 of 1892; also El, VI, pp. 269-70. 

28 ARE, 1916-17; Cp. 9 of 1916-17 and If, 21. The date ($vadita) S. 684 and the 
name of the ruler Vishpu-vaidhana who renewed the original grant are not easy to 
reconcile. 

29 Sn, I„ p. 40. 

30. Eastern Chalukya chronology bristles with many minor problems, and the 
copiousness of astronomical data from the inscriptions and the regnal periods men¬ 
tioned in them have given rise to many discussions which cannot he reviewed here. 
See N. Venkatarteianayya, Eoxtetn Chahtkyas of Vengi (Madras, 1950). 

31 No. 147 of 1899 (SlI, VI, No. 584). 

32 lA, Xin, p, 137. 

33 Cp. 9 of 1919-20. 

H-38 . . 
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Early in Jayasimha’s reign Pulakesin II of Badami was defeated 
and killed by the Pallavas of Kanchi who occupied the soudiem part 
of the Early Chalukya empire including the city of Badami. Chalukya 
authority was eventually restored by Vikramaditya I about a.d. 655. 
In these difficulties the Early Chalukyas do not appear to have receiv¬ 
ed any help from their Eastern Chalhkya relative. 

Jayasimha’s successor was his brother Mahdrdfa Indra-varman 
(also Indraraja and Indrabhattaraka) who bore the title Tyagadhenu 
(Cow of liberality).34 He is said to have ruled only for a week, 
although he may have enjoyed considerable administrative power 
during the later part of his elder brother’s rule. Indra-varman was 
succeeded by his son Vishnu-vardhana II. He had the titles makara- 
dhvaja and vishamasiddJii like Vishnu-vardhana I, and pralaydditya 
in addition, and ruled for nine years (673-81). His son and successor 
Maiigi yuvardja, also known as Vijayasiddhi, reigned for twenty-five 
years (^1-705). Mahgi had three sons Jayasimha II, Vishnu-vardhana 
HI, and Kokkuli, and a daughter Prithivi Pori. Jayasimha II, who had 
the titles sarvasiddhi and niravadya, succeeded his father and reigned 
for thirteen years (705-17); his western Chalukyan contemporary 
Vijayaditya (696-733) also had the title niravadya. After Jayasimha 
II, there occurred the first succession dispute for the Eastern 
Chalukyan throne. Kokkuli, the younger of the two surviving step¬ 
brothers, seized the kingdom and niled it for six months. The only 
records^ of his reign calls him Kokkuli Vikramaditya Bhattaraka and 
gives him the title Vijavasiddhi, Kokkuli’s short reign came to an end 
when his elder brother Vishnu-vardhana III expelled him from the 
throne. Some writers believe that the quarrel ended in a compromise 
by which Kokkuli was allowed to rule in Madhyama-Kalihga with 
Elamanchili as his capital, and that his dynasty lasted for at least 
three generations after him during the reigns of his son Mangi Varma 
Mahdrdja, grandson Vinavaditva Varma Maharaja, and great-grand¬ 
son Maharaja Anivarita.36 

After he had driven out the usurping younger brother, Vishnu- 
vardhana III enjoyed a long reign of thirty-seven years (718-54). He 
had the titles samasta-hhuvandsraya, trihhuvandnkuSa and vishama- 
siddhi. His chief queen VijayamahiadevT figures as the djnapti in one 
of his grants.37 Another grant is made by the king’s sister Prithivi 

34 El, xvm, p. s. 

35 Cp. 13 of 1908-9 

56 Cp. 10-12 of 1908-9. There Js a clifFerence of opinion as regards the genealogy 
of the Elamanchili line and its relation to the main line. See e.g. HT^, VIII, p. TTt. 

37 Q). 9 of 1913-14. 
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Pori.38 According to some writers, one of the king’s subordinates, a 
Nishada or Boya chieftain Prithivivyaghra, came into conflict with 
the famous Pallava general Udayachandra when he attempted to 
seize the aivamedha horse let loose by Nandi-varman II. But there 
is a controversy as regards the identity of Prithivivyaghra, who is 
moreover believed by some to have been the performer of the 
asvcmedha referred to. Prithivivyaghra sustained a defeat in battle 
and had to surrender large quantities of gold and pearls, besides 
several elephants. Some ^ Vishnu-vardhana’s territory was also an¬ 
nexed by the Pallava ruler on the occasion.39 ^ 

The successor of Vishnu-vardhana III was his son by Vijaya- 
mahadevi, Vijayaditya I (754-72) who bore the titles trihhumnankuiay 
vijayasiddhi, §dkti-varman and vikrama-Rdma. Early in his reign occiu*- 
red the political revolution in Western Deccan by which the Rashfra- 
kuta Dantidurga put an end to the mle of the Chalukyas of Badami 
and established the power of his own dynasty. The subsequent 
history of the Eastern Chalukyas is characterised by a long-drawn 
struggle with the Rashfrakutas. Dantidurga’s uncle and successor 
Krishna I despatched a large army against Vengl under his son 
yuvardja Govinda II; according to the Alas plates (a.d. 769),40 the 
Eastern Chalukya king (either Vijayaditya or his successor) met the 
invader in his camp at the confluence of the Musi and the Krishna 
rivers, and saved himself ‘by the cession of his treasuiy, his forces 
and his country’. 

Vijayaditya I was succeeded by his son Vishnu-vardhana IV-who 
mled for thirty-six years (772-808). His vain attempt to retrieve his 
position by going to the aid of Govinda II in his war against his 
younger brother Dhruva, the defeat inflicted on him by the success¬ 
ful Dhruva and the peace he made with Dhruva by offering him the 
hand of his daughter, SllmahadevI, have already been noted (p. 451). 
Tlie subordinate relation of Vengl to the Rashtrakuta power 
continued after the reign of Dhruva under his son Govinda III, whose 
inscriptions affirm that the ruler of Veh^ was ever ready to carry 
out his suzerain’s behests with alacrity .41 

Vishnu-vardhana IV had three sons. Two of these, Vijayaditya II 
and Bhrnia Saluld, quarrelled' over the succession, while the third, 
the son of a Haihaya princess and Rudra by name, took the side of 
Vijayaditya. VljaySditya II, who is credited with a reign of forty 
years or more (808-47), was a great warrior who bore the titles 

38 Cp. 10 of 1919-20, El, XVHI, p. 58. 

89 sn, n, p. 808. 

40 Et, VI, pp. 202-12. 

41 El, VI, pp. 244-45. V. 19. 
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narendra-mrigmaja (lion among kings), Chdlukija-Rdma and 
vikramadhavala (of shining valom). But his reign was full of strife 
and contentioji. He resented the hold of the Basiitrakutas over Verigi 
and they treated him as a rebel and set up his half-brother Bhima 
Saluki as his rival. Wc have already seen (p. 456) how Bhima 
Saluki contrived to rule over parts of the Vehgi kingdom during* the 
reign of Govinda III for about twelve years, the period during which 
Vijayaditya is said to have kept up a constant struggle against his 
enemies, and how in the early years of Govinda’s youthful successor 
Amoghavarsha I, Vijayaditya gained the upper hand, drove Bhima 
Saluki out, and obtained successes against Rashtrakiitas. This 
round of hostilities was evidently concluded by a treaty of peace, 
and Vijayaditya’s son Kali Vishnu-vardhana V, so called because of 
his addiction to war, who assisted his father in his wars, married a 
Rashtrakiita princess SHamahadcvT, most probably a cousin of 
Amoghavarsha from the Lata branch of his familv^ 

Vijayaditya’s successor Vishnu-vardhana V had the titles Ay/// and 
vishamamldhi. He had a short reign of less than two years .and was 
succeeded by Vijayaditya III, the son of Sllamahadcvl, who ruled 
for forty-four )'cars (848-92). He had a number of titles of which 
gunaka, gunaga, or gimakcnallcita (the lover of excellence or virtue), 
parachakni-Rdma (Rama to the circle of his enemies), and vallahha 
are perhaps the most notable. He began his rule with an expedition 
against the Boya-Kottams in the south. The Bf>yas were a race of 
hardy warrif>rs who (K'cupicd the noitln'rn marches of the Pallava 
kingdom in the Nellorc district, and olfered stubborn resistance to 
the advance of the Chalukyas to the south. Though their country 
had become part of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom before the acces¬ 
sion of Gunaga Vijayaditya, their power was not completely broken, 
and the youth of the new monarch seems to have inspired them with 
fresh hope for their freedom. They were soon taught a lesson by' 
Pandaranga, the able general of Vijayaditya and son of Kadeyaraja 
who had also a distinguished record in war. The forts of Kattem and 
Nellore, where the rebels had gathered in strength, were taken; the 
former was dismantled and the latter reduced to ashes.42 Pandaranga 
evidently reached the neighbourhood of the Pulicat lake where there 
is a village called Pandaraiigam with a shrine dedicated to Panda- 
rarigesvara.43 Pandaranga was made governor of the country he had 
subjugated with his headquarters at Kandukur, whi<?h is said to have 
been made as good as Vijayavada. His descendants continued to rule 

42 El XIX, pp. 271-77, Cp. 1 of 1913-14, 

43 NDl, G., 86-105. 
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tliere for many years as shown by a grant of the time of Amma II 
Vijayaditya.44 Pan^arahga won another victory for his master against 
R^ana, an enemy who remains only a name as no otlier reference 
to him has been found 

When Vijayaditya III sought to cross swords with the Rashtrakuta 
power, he met with a reverse. How the war started is not clear. But 
Vijayaditya seems to have been the aggressor. He laid waste the 
neighbourhood of Staiiibhapuri (modern Cumbum). The result was 
the battle of Vliigavalli in wiiich he sulfered a serious reverse; he had 
to submit and acknowledge the suzerainty of Amoghavarsha during 
the rest of the latter’s reign. The exact date of the battle of Vliigavalli 
is not known, but it was fought before 860, probably round about 835. 

We have seen that when Amoghavarsha was obliged by a rebellion 
in the north to recall his general Bahke.sa before he had quelled the 
revolt of the Gaiiga NItimarga and his ally the Nolamba Maiigi, Vija¬ 
yaditya undertook to complete the work begun by Baiikesa, and 
brought NItimarga to obedience after destroying Maiigi in battle. 
Vijayaditya’s military adviser, the Brahmin Vina\acli Sarinan, was 
present in the battle and appears to have had a prominent part in 
directing the operations which ended in the defeat and death of 
Maiigi. After the death of Amoghavarsha (880;, Vijayadit\’a HI threw 
off the Rashtrakuta yoke, and the attempt of Krishna 11 to regain 
power in Veiigl ended in disaster. He was defeated in battle along 
with his brother-in-law Saiikila, the Chedi prince. Then came the East¬ 
ern Chalukya expedition against Dahala the Chedi country, led by 
Pandaraiiga, by way of Kalinga, Chakrkuta and Kosala and the 
burning of Kiranapura and Achalapura, followed by the submission of 
Krishna II and his temporary vassalage to the Easteni Chrdukya. At 
the height of his glory, Gunaga Vijayaditya assumed the title Iriptira- 
niartya-mahescara, i.e. the human IVIahesvara to the three cities, in 
token of his having bunit the cities of Kiranapura, Achalapura and 
Nellurapura.45 The title is calculated to recall the famous legend of 
Tripura-dahana by Siva. 

The closing years of Gunaga Vijayaditya’s reign were uncvcqtful. 
He was perhaps the greatest monarch of the Eastern Chrdukva line. 
In Vinayadi Sarman and Pandarahga he had an adviser and a general, 
both Br^mins, of exceptional merit. He died in 891-2. He had no 
children, but a number of brothers of whom Vikramaditya, Nripakama 
and Yuddhamalla are mentioned in inscriptions. The first, who had 


44 Malayainpundl cyant, El, IX, p. 47. 

45 ARE, 1914, il. 6. 
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been yuvaraja for some time, died before Vijayaditya, and so his son 
Chaluk/a Bhima I succeeded Gunaga. But the succession was disputed 
his uncle Yuddhamalla who seems to have invoiced the aid of 
Ki'shna 11. The R^h^rakuta invasion was successful at Brst, and the 
V^mulavada ruler Baddega took Ch^ukya Bhima captive. But Kusu- 
mayudha, an ally and feudatoiy of Bhima, rallied the Chalukya forces, 
inflicted a defeat on the Rashtrakutas and liberated Bhima I who 
celebrated his coronation on April 14, a.d. 892 with Vishnu-vardhana 
as his abhisheka-ndma and ruled for thirty years. But neitlier Krishna 
II nor tlie dayadas who had opposed his accession were inclined to 
leave him in peace, and there was a second R^htrakuta invasion 
under Gundaya who is said to have led an army of Karnatas and L5tas. 
At one of the many battles fought at places such as Niravadyapura 
(Nidadavolu) and Paruvahguru (Pedavanguru), Chalukya Bhima's son 
Iritmartiganda fell after having killed Gundaya and dispersed his 
forces. The remaining years of Bhlma’s reign were peaceful. He is 
described as having illuminated the Vehg! country after it had suffer¬ 
ed from the darkness of Rashtrakuta occupation. He was devoted to 
the worship of Siva and built the temples of Chalukya-Bhimavaram 
and Draksharamam in the East Godavari district.48 He died in 922 
leaving his kingdom to Vijayaditya IV, the eldest of his surviving sons. 

Vijayaditya IV, called Kollabhiganda or the slayer of heroes, led 
an expedition against Kalihga, for reasons which are not clear, and 
lost his life in the hard fought battle at Viraja within six months of 
his accession.47 it is probable that the disaster that overtook Kolla¬ 
bhiganda was due to the revolt of his brother Vikramaditya H behind 
his back, which resulted in the defection of his forces from the field, 
Vikramaditya H, who came to the throne in 929-30, says that he took 
the kingdom from his enemies after fighting them in one hundred 
battles for eight years,48 and so he must have begun the struggle in 
his elder brother’s reign. An inscription of Amma I, son of Vijayaditya 
rV, also alludes to the desertion of the army of his father and grand¬ 
father and his alliance with his rebellious feudatoiy relatives’.49 

Amma I succeeded his father and ruled for seven years (922-29). He 
was a brave prince who successfully met the revolt of his uncle and 
other relatives and their intrigues with Indra HI R§shtrakuta. He 
owed his success in no small measure to the assistance of two old 


46 El, IV, p. 240; JTA, XI, p. 251. 

47 lA, XIII, pp. 213-14. 

48 El XXV. pp. 191 ft 

49 SIl I, p. 42. 
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officers who ha4 served his father and, gr^dfather. One of theiii^^ 
Mah^aia, the son of GaumakambS, a foster-sister oi Chalukya Bhima Ij 
the other Bhai^danaditya also known as Kuntaditya, who had begun 
service under Vijayaditya IV.50 Whether these chiefs were loyal to 
Amma from the first or were won over from the rebels by the in¬ 
ducements offered to them remains doubtful. The donee of one of 
Ammas recordsSi was Indapaiaja, son of Raftiya and Govindakamba, 
and a grandson of Indaparaja of the Maharatfa family. Though he is 
described as the lord of Manyaklieta’, his exact relation of tlie Rash- 
(rakuta family or the circumstances which led him to seek service in 
the Eastern Chalukya court are not clear. The suggestion that he was 
a grandson of Indra III and a son of Amoghavarsha II who took shel¬ 
ter at the Eastern Chalukya court when that king was overthrown 
by Govinda IV is not likely. Amma I had the title Rapmahendra; 
the city of Rajamahendravaram (Rajahmundry) was, however, not his 
foundation but that of a later king who bore the same title. 

Amma I was succeeded by his young son Vijayaditya V, often called 
Beta or Kanthika-Vijayaditya. A mere lad at his succession. Beta was 
not fitted to rule the kingdom in that turbulent age. Within a fort¬ 
night of his coronation he was ousted from the throne and was com¬ 
pelled to take refuge in the fort of Pithapura where he became the 
founder cff a local dynasty.^2 Tala, son of Yuddhamalla I, seized the 
kingdom probably with the help of ths Rashtrakutes. He was not, 
however, destined to rule long. Scarcely had a month elapsed when 
Vikramaditya II, who had been waging war for the throne during 
the past eight years, attacked him and put him to death.53 Vikra¬ 
maditya II was an energetic prince. During the brief period of eleven 
months (929-30) for which he ruled the kingdom, he recovered Trika- 
linga which had been lost after the death of Chalukya Bhima 1.54 
At the end of the eleven months he was killed, according to Digu- 
mami grant,55 the only record which alludes to the incident, by 
Bhima II, a brother of Vijayaditya V. Bhima II reigned for eighj 
months after which he was Idlled in turn by Yuddhamalla II, son of 
Tala 1. 

The success of Yuddhamalla II was in no small measure due to help 
from the Rashfrakufa king Govinda IV who took advantage of the 


50 El, V, p. 311 f; SII, I, p. 40. 

51 Cp. 3 of 1923-24. 

52 No. 492 of 1893 (IMP. God 65). 

53 El, XXV, p. 108; IX. p. 55. 

54 Sri. I, No. 37, p. 45. 

55 M, Xin, p. 214. 
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disorders in Vengl to bring tile kingdom under his control by dsteusibly 

espousine the cSuse of Yuddhamalla. Thus though Yuddhamalla was 
fcprodaim himself king, he had in fact very little real power, 
A large part ot the kingdom was occupied by the R^sbffBkuttl oHicers 
and nobles who paid no regard to his authoiity. Many of his relatives 
{ddijadas) who had designs upon tlie throne were still at large, hatch¬ 
ing plots to compass his ruin. T'hough he managed to keep hinfself 
on the throne foi nearly seven years, he enjoyed no peace. On the 
death of Vikramaditya II, according to one inscription,56 ‘the kinsmen 
princes who were desirous of the kingdom, viz., Yuddhamalla, Raja- 
martanda, Kandiika Vijayaditva etc., were fighting lor supremacy and 
oppressing subjects like Rakshasas’. The feudatory Sahara chiefs, 
the commanders of the Vallabha (i.e., the Rashtrakuta king) and 
others', states another, ‘apportioned the territory among themselves’ 
and ‘held it for seven years'.57 

The country was rescued from this state of civil war and anarchy 
by Chalukva BhTma II RajamaiTanda, a son ol Vijayaditya IV by Me- 
lamba, and a half-brother of Amma I. He was helped by the dynastic 
revolution in the Rashtrakuta empire in which Govinda IV was 
deposed and Amoghavarsha II was enthroned. The Chahikvas of 
Vemulavada and Mudugonda rose against Govinda, and ClTnlukya 
BhTma, making common cause with them, successfully rid the Veiigl 
country of Yuddhamalla II and his Rashtrakuta mercenaries. After 
liberating the country he celebrated his coronation in 935.58 Though 
he ruled Tor twelve years till 946, little is know'n of the events of his 
reign. Besides the refeiences to his fights that preceded his corona¬ 
tion, he is said in one grant, to have slain a number of enemies,59 
viz. ‘the glorious Rajamayya and Dhalaga, who excelled far and wide, 
and the fierce Tata-Bikki, and Bijja who was always ready for war, 
and the excessively powerful Ayyapa, terrible and savage, and the 
extremely great army sent by Govinda, and Lova Bikki, the niler 
of the Cholas, and the valorous Yuddhamalla—(all of them) possessed 
of marshalled arrays of elephants.’ As the first and the last names 
in this list are those of claimants for the throne whom Chalukva 
BhTma II disposed of, it seems probable that the other fights, includ¬ 
ing one with Govinda’s ‘great amly’, were all part of the campaign 
for the throne, and that no new events of the reign are recorded 
here. Chalukya BhTma 11 married two wives—tJrjapa or AnkidevT 


56 El, IX, p. 55. 

57 ARE, 1917 II. 24. 

58 El, XII, p. 249; IX. p. 47. 

59 El, VII, pp. 187-88. 
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of the Eastern Gahga family, and Lokamba of unknown parentage; 
they presented him each with a son named D^arnava and Amma 
respectively.60 

Ch^ukya-Bhlma II was succeeded by his younger son Amma II 
Vijayaditya. Danamava apparently acquiesced in the supersession, 
though the reason for it is not clear. Just before his coronation Amma 
was attacked by Yuddliamalla 11,^1 but Amma repulsed him and 
became king (a.d. 945). A few years after his coronation he was 
attacked by Badapa and Tala II, sons of Yuddliamalla, witli support 
from Rashtrakuta Krishna III. Amma had to save herself by flight, 
and Badapa crowned himself king as Vijayaditya. The Eastern 
Chalukya records in the regular line are silent about Badapa and 
Tala II; but their own inscriptions62 leave no doubt that they ousted 
Amma and ruled as kings of Vehgl, though the area and duration of 
their rule cannot be ascertained definitely. 

Badapa died in the fulness of his power and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Tala II Vishnu-vardhana. Tala’s rule came to an 
abrupt end by the return of Amma from exile. This was rendered 
possible by a change in the attitude of the nobles of the Vehgi king¬ 
dom. They had perhaps some cause of dissatisfaction with Tala II. 
Nnpakama of Kolanu, who had given one of his daughteis in mar¬ 
riage to Amma,63 espoused his cause. Amma II returned and slew 
Tala II in battle^-t and regained possession of his kingdom (c. a.d. 955). 
But he soon became involved in another war with the Rashtrakufas 
and found himself compelled once more to flee the country. Krishna 
III sent a strong force to back Danamava, who was enthroned after 
the flight of Amma to Kalihga, perhaps Elamanchili.65 Danarnava 
is praised as a popular ruler, but Amma found it easy to displace 
him soon after the Rashprakuta forces withdrew from the country. 
Amma’s chequered reign did not end in peace. The Penneru grant 
seems to suggest that Danarnava, who evidently never reconciled 
himself to the mle of his younger half-brother, once more started a 
movement against him with the help of Mallana and Gondiva of the 
Mudugonda Chalukya line and others like Kamarnava and Vinaya- 
ditya of Kalihga, and even Nripakaina himself; the result was that 

60 JAHBS, XI, I)p. 80-88; Cp. I of 1916-17. 

-61 Korumelli plates, I A, XIV, p. 52. 

62 FA, XIX, pp. 437, 148; Cp. 6 of 19.38-39. 

63 Gundu grant—lA, XIII, p. 249. 

64 Prabhiiparru plates, JTA, II, p. 408, where Amma is only called dayada, and not 
mentioned by name. 

85 Q). .l of 1916*17. 
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. AnUna II was defeated and slain in battle (970)66 and Danamava 
became king, 

A late record of the time of Sakti-varman II (eleventh century) has 
been taken to imply that the two brothers, Danai-nava and Amma II 
murdered each other s son; but the text of the record though corrupt 
does not lend support to this view. It seems only to state that of 
the two sons of Rajabhima, that is, Danarnava and Amma II, the 
younger Amma ruled the kingdom for 25 years.67 Amma II patronis¬ 
ed all religious sects including Jainas and Kalamukhas. 

Danarnava, who celebrated his coronation in Saka 892 (a.d. 970-71), 68 
had a short reign of about three years; but it was full dE stirring inci¬ 
dents. He brought under his sway the Pottapi country extending 
across the Eastern Ghats from Rajampet in Cuddapah district to 
Kalahasti in Chittoor district, and issued a grant from Pottapi con¬ 
ferring the region on the two princes of the Mudugcmda Chalukya 
family who had assisted him in the war against Amma II. This area 
was, according to a copper plate bearing the date Saka 893 (a.d. 971), in 
the hand of Vaiduihba Bhuvana Trinetra at the time;69 another record 
of the same chieftain, found on the Cuddapah-Pushpagiri road,70 
bears a date in the succeeding Saka year 894 (a.d. 972). The Vaiduih- 
bas were the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas, and Danarnava inust 
have taken advantage of the weakening of the Rash^akula power 
after Kfishna III to attack and conquer tne Vaiduihba territory in his 
south-eastern frontier. This possibly brought Danarnava into conflict 
with the Cholas of the Tamil country who had by that time regained 
their power in Toiidaimandalam, and this may have furnished 
the occasion for Danarnava’s son ^akti-varman I to distin¬ 
guish himself in his boyhood {saisavam) in a battle with the 
Tamils {dranul-ahave)^^ But Danarnava had to face a more for¬ 
midable foe, the Telugu-Choda ruler Jata-Choda Bhima, i.e. Bhima, 
the son of Jata-Choda. Bhima seems to have fought against the 
armies of Rashlrakuta Krishna III as the youthful vassal of Amma II 
who had married his sister.72 He improved his position considerably 
after the death of Krishna III, and the success of Danarnava against 


66 Madras Govt. Or. Mss. Library (Walter Elliot’s collection) 15-6-26, I, pp. 348-58. 
N. Venkataramanayya, Eastern Clidluhyas of Vengi, App. Ill, pp. 311-15. For Dauar- 
pava's confederates— ARE, 1937-38, Cp. 26 and 11, 12; JAHRS, X, p. 23. 

67 1914, II; 10, N. Venkataramanayya, op. cit., p. 197. 

68 Kandayam plates, JAHRS, XI, p. 87. 

69 Cp. 7 of 1935-36. 

70 No. 325 of 1905 (IMP, Cd. 583). 

71 JTA, n, p. 409, 

72 Svabhagimpadam in bis KailSsauatha epigraph, El, XXI, pp. 229 ff. 
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Anima II and the conquest of Pottapi must have galled him greatly. 
Bhuna therefore started a war against Dan^rnava, killed him in battle 
(973), and assumed the coveted title of the Ven^ ChSlukyas, viz. 
rajamakaradhvaja. His rule in Vengl possibly lasted twenty-seven 
years and has been described in Chapter XIV. This period is desig¬ 
nated quite correctly as an interregnum in later Chalukya records, 
for no Chalukya king sat upon the throne of Vehgi during the period. 
Danarnava’s sons Sakti-varman and Vimaladitya became refugees at 
the Chola court till the time came for their restoration to Vehgi under 
the aegis of Rajaraja Chola. 
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Manumlnial work of Kalhana, the Riijaturangitil^ tonus an invalu¬ 
able source lor the liislory ol Kashmir, but we must endorse the obser¬ 
vation of Stein that it cannot be accepted as the basis of anv critical 
account for the period preceding the seventh century a.d/Ij The 
account and the chronology as given in Book III of tlic Rcijalaraiigini 
arc altogether untriistworiiiy, alLhoiigli scmie of the rulers mentioned 
in it are undoubtedly historical as confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence. Kalhana has assigned a period of 589 years, ten months 
and one dav to the kings of Book III. By redueing the fabulously 
long reign of three hundred yeais assigned to Ranaditya to a normal 
length of twenty years, and making some other minor adjustments, 
the narrative in Book III may be utilised for preparing an account 
of the events which took place between c. a.d. 350 and 625. 
Kalhana’s account of the restored Gonandas undoubtedly contains 
echoes of the Kushana and Huna regimes, although the sequence 
of happenings has been hopelessly disturbed owing to the vagueness 
of his sources of information regarding these remote events. From 
the seventh century onward, Kalhana’s account becomes generally 
reliable. 

1. THE PERIOD OF F O U E I G N DOMINATION 
1. Kushana rule (a.d. 300-50) 

The Puranic accounts of the dynasties of the early fourth century 
A.D, speak of the rule of the Mlcchchhas in Kashmir, the Indus 
valley and the Chandrabhaga,2 But as Mlechchha is a general tenn 
applied to various barbaric tribes which invaded India, it is difficult 
to say which particular foreign tribe was ruling in Kashmir according 
to the Puranas. It is well known, however, that Kashmir was in¬ 
cluded in the empire of Kanishka and Iluvishka. It cannot be said 
how long the Imperial Kushanas continued to hold Kashmir, but 

J The t<;\t and the English translation of this work hy Sir A. Stoin am abbreviated 
in the following notes respectively as Rdj. and Stein. 

la Stein, Iijtro, p. 69. 

2 Pargiter, DKA, p. 55. 
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KushAna influence certainly lingered on for a long time. The type 
of all the subsequent Kashmir coinage, without exception, is derived 
from the standard Kushaiya type. It may be that Kashmir was a 
dependency of the Kushana king of Kabul, who is known to have 
given his daughter in marriage to the Sassanian emperor Hormuzd 
II (a.d. 303-10). Shortly after this Kashmir was conquered by the 
Little Kushana chief Kidara. 

2. The Little Kushdnas {c. a.d, 350-315) 

Kalhana tells us (II, 145)2a that a prince of Kashmir named Gopa- 
ditya had taken shelter with the king of Gandhara who wanted- to 
conquer Kashmir. Before the kingdom could be restored to him, 
Gopaditya seems to have died, leaving behind a son named Megha- 
vahana. VVe are further told that the people of Kashmir, headed by 
the ministers, invited Meghavahana to mle over Kashmir (II, 151; 
III. 2). The numismatic evidence shows that the Little Kushana 
chief, Kidara, annexed Kashmir (c. a.d. 350).3 Iu the light of the 
numismatic evidence, Kalhana’s narrative seems to indicate that for 
a time the Kushanas were compelled to leave Kashmir and retire 
to the valley of the Kabul, until Kidara became strong enough to 
conquer Kashmir which he ruled through a representative. The re¬ 
tention of Kidara’s name on the Kashmir coinage of the subsequent 
period, including even some of the issues of the Karkotas, sliows 
that he was a powerful ruler and was rememl)ered long after. 

Meghavahana of the Rdjafardii^iifi was in all likeliliood a foreigner 
as Kalhana sa) s that he belonged to the same race as Trikotihanta, 
i.e. Mihirakula.4 The extensive conquests which Kalhana attributes 
to Meghavrihana, including even an expedition to Ceylon, are purely 
imaginary, although this ruler in all probabilitv is a historical per¬ 
sonality. lie and his queens built vihdras and stupas including a 
monastery named auiritahhavana which still existed at the time of 
Ou-Kong’s visit in a.d. 759 and has left its name to the village of 
Ant-ba-van, a suburb of Srinagar. Mcghaviihana was a devout 
Buddhist and is said to have prohibited the slaughter of all living 
beings even for sacrificial purposes. 

The next king in Kalhana’s list is Sreshthasena, also called Prava- 
rasena and Tuhjina, He is said to have built a temple of 
Siva at Puranadhishthana—mod(‘m Pandrethan. He was succeeded 
by his elder son Hiranya, and the \'Ounger son Toramana was made 
yuvardja. Kalhana’s statement that Toramana stnick a large number 

2a These. fiarures within braolcets refer to the canto and verse of Rajatarangiift. 

3 Altekar, NHIP, VT, pp. 21-22. Rapson, Indian Coins, para 112. 

4 He and his successors are accordingly regarded as Huiias in Ch.\xxll, 5 1 . 
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of coins and was imprisoned by his brother for this ofiFence, is not 
convincing. As remarked by Stein, ‘the very abundance of these 
coins appears to speak rather for their having been struck, by a 
powerful ruler than by an ill-fated pretender*. It is more likely that 
Toramana^ forcibly ousted his brother and seized the throne. Quite 
unexpected develbpmients outside Kashmir, however, brought fhe 
reign of Toramana to an abrupt end. In Gandhara the Little Kushanas 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Sassanian emperor 
Shapur III, and in the Panjab they were attacked about this very 
time by Chandragupta II who pressed on beyond the Indus.® In a 
critical situation like this it must have become impossible for the 
Little Kushanas to retain their hold on Kashmir. Kalhana also tells 
us that Kashmir became kingless about this time and the people invited 
Vikramaditya to save them from anarchy (III, 242). In all probability 
this Vikramaditya is identical with Chandragupta 11 whose victory 
over the Kushanas must have enabled him to extend his sway over 
Kashmir. Matrigupta, the poet, whom Vikramaditya sent to govern 
KashmirJ was enthusiastically welcomed by the people. He was a 
liberal donor and a great patron of learning. The poet Bhartrimentha, 
author of the lost poem Hmjagrwavadha, was richly rewarded by 
him. Matrigupta is as.signed a short reign of four years and nine 
months. 

According to Kalhana, Pravarasena, son of Toramana, returned 
from abroad, conquered Trigarta, and was marching towards Kashmir 
when Vikramaditya died. Miltngiipta, probably realising that 
resistance was futile, voluntarily abdicated in favour of the invader, 


5 The K'a'fhmir Toramaija, who is in all likelihood a Kushana, should not be 
confused with his Huna namesake. On the coins of the Kashmir ToramSna the 
titles ShShi and Jauvla, characteristic of the Huna king's coinage, are absent. 
Moreover, on the Kashmir coins appears a goddess holding a lotus while the Hupa 
coinage bears the Saiva symbols—^tbe trident and the hull. Finally the occurrence 
of the name Kidara, on the coins of Ka.shmir Toramana, distinguishes him definitely 
from the father of Mihirakula. But Dr. Altekar is inclined to identify the two 

(Ch. xxxn, H). 

6 See above, p. 115. 

7 Whether this M5tri-gupta is Identical with KfilidSsa or not is difficult to determine;. 
But as regards Vikramaditya, we may reasonably identify him with Cbandra-gupta 
n of the Gupta dynasty. There is some error in Kalhapa's account according to 
which VikramSditya bore the second name of Harsha, The celebrated ruler Harsha- 
vaidhana is not known to have home the title of VricramSditya, nor was Ujjain 
bis aipital. Moreover, Harsha flourished in the first half of the seventh century 
when Kashrnir was ruled over by the KSrkotas. Eoually unsatisfactory is the sugges¬ 
tion of Hoemlfc that Vikramaditya. is to he fdentifed wHh Ya^odharman, In his two 
inscriptions which describe him in detail, there is no mention of his ti^ of Vikra- 
maditya. Moreover, his capital was Da^apura and not Uffain. 
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and retired to K5il.8 Kalhai^a s account of Pravarasena can botii be 
amplified and checked with the help of other sources of information. 
The extensive concmests attributed to this monarch in the Rdfata- 
rangint are evidenuy a conventional description in the manner of 
a Sanskrit tnahdkdvya. It is impossible to believe that Pravarasena 
could have conquered Surashtra which at this time must have been 
held by the Imperial Guptas. Equally unacceptable is the statement 
that he helped Pratapa^Ila Siladitya, son of VilaamSditya, to regain his 
lost kingdom. Stein is inclined to identify Pratapa^ila with Siladitya of 
Mo-la-po mentioned by Hiuan Tsang as having ruled sixty years 
before his time i.e. c. a.d. 580, but that would be too late a date 
for Pravarasena who must have flourished before the Huna occupa¬ 
tion of Ka.shmir (c. a.d, 530). 

Pravarasena’s reign was quite eventful in another way. This king 
was a great builder and perhaps his fame in later times was due to 
the great architectural monuments of his reign. He founded a new 
city Pravarapura which Stein has identified with modem Srinagar 
still called Pravarapura ‘in Pandit usage*. In the new city he built 
several temples, the most important being a shrine of Siva called 
Pravare^vara. The king’s maternal uncle built a stately monastery 
named Jmjendra-vihdra and installed in it a colossal image of the 
Buddha. It was in this very monastery—the convent of Che-yc-to-Io— 
that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang resided during his stay in 
Kashmir.^) In order to protect the capital from possible inundations 
of the river Vitasta, Pravarasena built a huge embankment 
{hrihatsetii) which still exists and is called stitu. The rare specimens 
of the gold and silver coins bearing on the obverse the king’s name 
Pravarasena, and on the reverse a goddess holding a lotus and 
seated on a lion, and the legend JCidara, written perpendicularly, 
belong in all probability to this monarch.to After a long reign of 
sixty years, Pravarasena was succeeded by his son Yudhishthira. No 
events of the latter’s reign are recorded except the building of a 
number of religious edifices by the king and his ministers. 

3. The Hums {c. a.d. 515 to 600) 

The next mier mentioned by Kalhana, LaWchana Narendraditva, is 
described bv him as a son of Yudhishthira. Here again there is need 

8 It may be questioned how Pravarasena could possibly oust MStri-gupta—a 
prot^g^ of the Imperial Guptas, It is probable that Cfhandra-gupta II Vikramiditya 
had died and, due to the friction between Govinda-gupta and KumSra-gupta^ the 
Guptas were not in a position to interfere effectively in the affairs of Kashmir. But 
this is merely a conjecture. 

0 Raj, III, 355, and the Life of Hiuan Tsang, p. 09. 

10 Cunningham, CMI, p. 43 
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to correct KaJhana s narrative. As pointed out by Stein, Lahkhana is 
a thoroughly un-Indian name. On a silver coin of the Ephthalite 
type from Kashmir is found the legend Rdfa Lahkhana Udmjdditya, 
Another silver coin closely resembling the coin of Lahkhana, and 
bearing the legend Deva ^ahi Khihgila, has also unmistakable affinity 
with the Ephtnalite type of coinage.il It would be quite reasonable 
to infer from the numismatic evidence that both these kings, whose 
coins have been discovered in Kashmir, belonged to the Huna race. 
In the first book of the Rdjatarahginl, Kalhana has mentioned Mihira- 
kula and Khiiikhila Narendraditya amongst the kings of Kashmir. 
From Kalhana’s account of Mihirakula it may be easily inferred that 
he is describing the White Huna tyrant, although the date assigned 
is hopelessly incorrect. Kashmir had probably passed into the hands 
of the Huna’s even before the time of Mihirakula. 12 Writing about 
A.D. 520 the Chinese traveller Sung-Yun tells us that the Ye-tha, i.e. 
Huna, ruler of Gandhara ‘entered on a war with the country of Ki- 
pin’.!*! From the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that some¬ 
time in the first quarter of the sixth century a.d. the Hunas entered 
Kashmir and Mihirakula, Lahkhana and Kliiiigila were amongst the 
notable Huna rulers of this kingdom. The Huna power in Kashmii 
seems to have been shattered by the attaeks of the Maukharis of 
Kanauj (pp. 184-85) and the Pushyahhutis of Thanesvar (pp. 241-42). 
Rajva-vaidhana’s expedition against the Hunas mentioned in the 
Jlarsha-rhariia mav be taken to have dealt the fatal blow to the Tlfina 
rule in Kashmir at the beginning of the sc\x'nth ceuturN'. The death of 
Prabhakara-vardhana and the tragic events immediately following 
it diverted the attention of the Pushvabhiitis to more urgent tasks, 
and prevented them from interfering in the politics of Kashmir for 
the time being. But the fate of the Plfmas had been sealed and they 
finally disappeared from Kashmir. 

It seems that no definite information was available to Kalhana for 
the period immediately following the collapse of the Huna power, 
and he has passed on to us logendarv xiccounts mixed with seme 
genuine historical tradition. Ranaditya, to whom Kalhana assigns a 
reign of three hundred years, appears like a king of the fairy land. 
Howev'^er, he may he regarded as a historical king since other refer¬ 
ences to a temple of Ranasvamin aro available. Jn any case it is 
impossible to accept the preposterous length of his reign which must 

11 Cunningham, Later Indn^Scuthians, pp. 97, 110; Plate VII, fig. ii, -and Smith, 
CCIM. 

12 NHIP, VI, p. 200. 

13 Ibid, p. 195. 

14 Cf. Stein’s*note on Rat, III, 453-54. 
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be curtailed to a normal period. Vikramaditya and Baladitya nlen- 
tioned in the Rajataranginl as successors of Ranaditya, represent a 
reassertion of indigenous rule. Tradition seems to have preserved 
vague memories of the heroes who had fought for the liberation of 
Kashmir, and had consequently been given these illustrious titles. No 
events of Vikramaditya’s reign have been recorded. About Baladitya, 
Kalhana nairates an interesting but apparently fictitious story. The 
king, having been told by his astrologer, that his throne would pass 
to his son-in-law, married his daughter to a petty clerk in order to 
preclude any possibility of the transfer of royal fortune from his 
family to that of his daughter. But the poor clerk, by his intelligence 
and devoted service soon raised himself in the estimation of his royal 
father-in-law who bestowed on him both wealth and status, and 
after Baladitya's death got the throne. Shorn of romantic elements 
the story reveals the historical fact that an adventurous commoner, 
who had taken service at the court of Baladitya, ultimately came to 
occupy the throne. This adventurous youth was Durlabha-vardhana, 

the founder of tlie Karkota family. 

/ 

II. THE KARKOTA DYNASTY (C. A.D. 62.5-855) 

According to Kalhana, Durlabha-vardhana was begotten by the 
Niiga Karkota and hence the dynasty founded by him was called 
Naga or Karkota. Tlws explanation of the name of the dynasty and 
the circumstances leading to its establishment, as described above, 
appear to be rather fanciful. Stein has rightly remarked that ‘Kashmir 
tradition knew the founder of the historical Karkota dynasty as a 
man of humble origin, and the story of his miraculous descent was 
'nvented to explain the rise of its founder.’ It is difficult to offer a 
definite explanation of his appellation. According to Sir Alexander 
Cunningham it arose from the special proclivity of this family for 
serpent worship.15 Of course, Karkota is mentioned in the Nilamata 
Ptirdna as one of the Kashmir Nagas, and several places are associated 
with him. The Naga Karkota might, therefore, have been the tutelary 
deity of the dynasty. Another possible explanation is that the dynasty 
has been named after the place of its origin. Karkotanagar in Tonk 
District of Rajasthan was a flourishing settlement of the Malava 
tribe. The influx of the Malavas into Kashmir may be inferred from 
the fact that a person named Malava figures as a minister of Bala- 
ditya.16 Similarly Durlabha-vardhana may have taken service at the 
Kashmir court, '\\diile it is difficult to assert whether he really got 

15 Ancient Geography of India, p. 109. 

16. Rai, m, 483. 

H-U 
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tlie throne as a result of his marriage and the extinction of the male 
line of the earlier dynasty, there can be no doubt that he was a 
capable ruler. He was the first historical monarch who laid the 
foundations of greater Kashmir, The dynasty which he founded ruled 
for more than two centuries, from c. a.d. 625 to 855 (see Appendix I). 
Kalhana tells us little about Durlabha-vardhana except that Jhe built 
a temple of Vishnu and granted two villages to Brahmanas. But we 
may have some idea of his achievements from foreign Purees. The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang, who visited Kashmir in a.d, 631, says 
that Takshasila, Urasa (modern Hazara district), Simhapur (the pre¬ 
sent Salt Range) and the hill states of Rajapurl (Rajauri) and Parnotsa 
(Punch) were subject to Kashmir.’l^ it is not unlikely that these terri¬ 
tories were conquered and brought under the suzerainty of Kashmir 
by Durlabha-vardhana. The southward expansion of Kashmir seems 
to have brought it into clash with Harsha-vardhana, the emperor of 
Kanauj, whose authority extended over Jalarxdhara. Hiuan Tsang 
tells us that Harsha marched up to the frontier of Kashmir to demand 
the sunendcr of a sacred t(K)th of the Buddha which was buried in 
a stupa near Puranadhishtliana, tlic old capital of Kashmir. The inci¬ 
dent took place some time before a d. 643. Behind the apparently 
religious character of this mewe on the part of Harsha, there appears 
to have been a deeper political motive. It was impossible for Harsha 
to peiiflit the ruler of Kashmir to extend his authority to the very 
frontier of his empire, and the demand for the relic must have served 
as a convenient excuse for the display of his military' might. 

Hiuan Tsang gives on the whole a favourable picture of the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in Kashmir. He wiis particularly impressed with the 
state of learning in the valley, and spent two years amongst the 
Kashmir savants, studying religious texts and holding discussions on 
points of religious doctrine. 

In fhe Chinese annals also there is a probable reference to Dur- 
labha. We are told that the Indian king Tu-la-pa was charged with 
having the envovs of Ki-Pin conveyed to their own country some 
time between a.d, 627 and 649.173 According to the chronology 
accepted by us, this period falls within the reign of Durlabha- 
vardhana. 

The mixed metal coins bearing the legend Sri Durlahha on the 
obverse and jayati Kiclara on the reverse, belong to this monarch. 
Kalhana has assigned to Durlabha-vardhana a reign of 36 years 
which came to a close in a.d, 661. 

17 HTB, i, pp. 136, 143, 147, 164. Hiuan Tsang says that Kashmir’s suzerainty 
over Taxila was of recent date. 

17a A Remusat, t^ouveaux Mriflnge.s Asiatiques, I, p. 212. 
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Durlabha-vardhana was succeeded by his son Durlabhaka, bom of 
the queen Anahgalekha. His more popular name was PratapadityaiS 
which figures on his coins, Pratapaditya founded a town named 
PratSpapura, modem Tapar, situated between Baramula and Srinagar, 
Kalhana relates a romantic story of this king’s love and mamage 
with a lady named Narendraprabha, the wife of a rich merchant. 
This queen gave birth to three sons Chandrapida Vajraditya, 
Tarapida Udayaditya, and Muktapida Lalitaditya. Pratapaditya 
enjoyed a long rule of fifty years. After his death, the throne passed 
on to his three sons in succession. The eldest, Chandrapida, ascended 
the throne in a.d. 711. He has been identified with king Tchen-t’o- 
lo-pi-li who, according to the annals of the T’ang dynasty, sought 
the aid of the Chinese Emperor against the Arabs. We are further 
informed by the same source that in a.d. 720 the title of king was 
confened upon him by the Chinese monarch. 19 Chandrapida appears 
to have been a wise and capable ruler. Kalhana narrates'two inci¬ 
dents (IV, 55-109) which demonstrate his great love for justice and 
a keen interest in the welfare of his subjects. The religious monu¬ 
ments attributed to him have not been h'accd so far. After a mle 
of eight years and eight months he was put to death through 
witchcraft by his brother Tarapida who then ascended the throne 
in A.D. 720, 

After his accesssion to the throne, Tarapida began to oppress those 
very Brahmins through whose machinations he liad become king; 
and is said to have fallen a victim to their witchcraft after a reign 
of four years and twenty-four days. In a.d, 724 Lalitaditya Mukta- 
pida, the youngest son of Pratapaditya, became king. His reign was 
marked by unprecedented' military activity. Although the account 
of his conquests, as given in the Rdjataranginl, cannot be regarded 
as wholly tme and reads like the conventional descriptions of Sanskrit 
epic poems, some of the events are undoubtedly historical. 

The sovereignty of Kashmir over the northern Panjab from the 
Sindhu to the Chcnab, testified to by Hiiian Tsang, seems to have 
been maintained by the successors of Durlabha-vardhana. Lalitaditya 
extended his sway further towards the south-east. Kalhana tells ns 
that Jalandhara was ruled by his feudatory. The assertion of Lalita- 
ditya’s authority over the plains between the Beas and the Sutlej 
as well as the hill tracts of Kangra, which were included in Jalandhara, 

18 Kalhana {Raj, IV, 8) says that this name was adoptecl by him in accordance 
with the usape of the family of his maternal grandfather since he had been declared 
by his mother to be the latter’s son. This was evidently an attempt to legitimise 
the new family. Cf. the note on the verse in the Eng. Translation by R. S. Pandit. 

IS A. Remusat, Nouceaux Melanges Asiatiques, I, p. 196. 
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was but a prelude to an attack upon the kingdom of Kanaup We 
learn from Kalhana that Lalitaditya advanced to Gadhipura (modem 
Kanauj), tlie capital of king Yaso-varman, whose history will be 
related later in Ch. XXI, Although Yaso-varman was a powerful king, 
he proved no match for the military genius of Lalitaditya who 
secured an easy victory. Yaso-varman sought for an honourable peace; 
but as Lalitaditya’s minister in charge of Peace and War insisted 
on assigning a distinctly inferioi- status to Yaso-varman, the negotia¬ 
tions fell through. In the resumed fighting, Yaso-varman suffered 
a complete defeat and was deposed. Lalitaditya became the master 
not onlv of Yaso-varman’s dominions proper, but of the entire Gan- 
getic plain from the Yamuna to south-west Bengal.20 The rest of 
Kalhana s account regarding the conquest of Kaliriga, Karnata, • 
Kohkana, Dvaraka, Avanti, etc. is not supported by any independent 
evidence and appeal's to be based on imagination.^! 

After the successful conclusion of the Gangetic campaign, Lali¬ 
taditya turned his attention to the north of Kashmir and conquered 
the Tuhkharas (Tiikharas), Bhauttas, and Darads, The Tukharas 
occupied modern Badaklishan and the adjoining territory on the 
upper Oxus. Perhaps a Tukhara named Chahkima22 became Lali- 
taditya’s minister. The memorv of this victory survived for a long 
time as Albenini records ‘that the Kashmiris still celebrate the victoiy 
of Muttai, i.e. MuktapTda over the Turks’, The Bhauttas are the 
Tibetans of Ladakh and the adjacent territorv. The expedition against 
the Bhauttas was perhaps necessitated by the establishment of the 
powerful Tibetan empire and its growing spirit of aggression towards 
the west. The complete success of Lalitaditya’s expedition is indicated 
by the Chinese accounts of Muktap’da’s embassy which told the 

20 Kalhaija clearly state* that Yalo-vannan was entirely uprooted by Lalitaditya, 

Cf samulannidapatat/at (Raj, IV, 140). However, it seems that he was not put to 
death as we are later on told that Yaso-varman was reduced to the position of a 
P'lnegyrist of I.alitaditya’s viitue.s (Raj, IV, 144). Kalhana puts the extent of the 
eont|iiered territory' between the Yamuna and Kaliki which I take to be the 
Kausiki. The junction of the KausikI and Anma (Arun) is known as Kalikasaihgafna. 

SN in, however, has identified it with KalinadI which joins the Ganges a little below 
Kananf. That the territories dependent on Kanauj, i.e. Magadha and Gauda, also 
must have come tinder Lalitaditya’s sway seems to be proved by the incident nan'ated 
in Raj, IV, 223-35 and the casual reference in IV, 339. 

21 The description of Kalhana closely follows the model of Kalidasa’s account 
of Raghu's march, and in many verses the similarity is very close. Cf. Raf, IV, 155 
with Raghmafhia. IV, p. 42. 

22 Stein thought that Chahkiina was the SansVritized form of a Turkish name. 

But Sylvain L6vi pointed out that the Sanskrit name is a transcription of a Ghinese 
title Tsiang-kiun meaning ‘general’, which had found its way into the Tukhara 
country. See Stein’s note on Raj, IV, 21L -v 
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Chinese about the repeated victories of the king of Kashmir over 
the Tibetans.23 The Darads occupied the valley of the Kishangahga, 
the Indus regions of Gilgit, Chilas and Bunji, and Chitral and Yasin 
t)eyond the Indus.23a 

Another notable military success of Lalitaditya was the victory over 
Mummuni whose armies were defeated thrice. Mummuni has been 
identified with the Caliph who bore the title of Amlr-ul Mumenln.24 
The clash between the Arabs and Kashmir is mentioned by the 
Muslim historian Baladhuri who says that during the reign of tlie 
Abbasid Caliph Al-mansur his Governor of Sindh conquered Kashmir 
and took many prisoners of war. But Indian tradition handed down 
to Kalhana gave quite an opposite story, viz the Kashmirian monarch’s 
repeated triumphs over the Arabs. The reverses of the Arabs in India 
early in the reign of Lalitaditya are admitted by Baladhuri himself.25 

Kalhana narrates with disapproval the treacherous murder of the 
king of Gauda by Lalitaditya, to which a detailed reference will 
be made in Ch. XXL But it indirectly testifies to the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over Gauda. 

Lalitaditya’s reign is memorable not only for the glorious conquests, 
but also for remarkable architectural activity and works of public 
utility. A scheme of irrigation was initiated at Chakradhara, modern 
Tsakdar, below Vijbror, where a series of water-wheels were con¬ 
structed for drawing up the waters of the Vitasta to be distributed 
to the neighbouring villages. The emperor founded a new capital 
named Pariliasapura, modem Paraspor, 17 miles from Srinagar and 
three miles off the Srinagar-Baramula road. It was his ardent wish 
that the new city should eclipse in beauty the old capital, Pravara- 
pura, and he spent lavishly on the new project. Two magnificent 
temples of Vishnu under the names Paiihasakesava and Govar- 
dhanadhara, and a vihdra, surpassing in magnitude the great shrine 
of Martanda, were built by the king. In the Vishnu temples images 
of the deities made of silver and gold, and in the vihdra a colossal 
copper image of the Buddha were installed at an enormous cost. 
His queens and ministers also built several temples and monasteries. 
Notable amongst these, was a large stiipa built by the Tokharian 
minister Chahkuna. Unfortunately, these state edifices have not 
escaped the ravages of time and man; but the extensive remains at 

23 Cf. Cbavannes and Levi, JA, 1895, p, 382. 

23a Cf. Stein’s note on Ha/, I, 312-16. 

24 JA, 1895, p. 382, Stein’s view on this point (Cf Stein, IV, 167, note) is not 
justified in view of the Arab historian Baladhuri’s account of the Arab raids in India. 
Cf, R. G, Majumdar, ‘Arab Invasion of India’, JIH, X, Part I Supplement, pp. 40-43. 

25 Cf. Ch. XIX below. 
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Parasi^or fully bear out tlie statements of Kalhana, and the visitor 
to the site can conjure up the picture of the one-time splendid capital.2y 
Another architectural monument of exceptional beauty and gran¬ 
deur was built by the king in honour of the sun-god at Matah* 
(Martanda), five miles from Anantanag. As remarked by Stein, the 
ruins of this temple ‘command admiration both by their imposing 
dimensions and the beauty of their architectural design’. The king 
also built a monastery at Hushkapura which has been identified 
by Stein with the convent mentioned by OurKong, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who reached Kashmir in a.d. 759. Kalhana mentions a num¬ 
ber of townships founded by Lalitaditya, viz. Suni^chitapura, 
Daipitapura, Phalapura, and Parnotsa, but none of these places 
can be identified except the last which is modern Punch. But 
Pamosta must have existed long before -the time of Lallitaditya, 
as it has been mentioned by Hiuan Tsang. 

It is a matter of surprise that no coins of Lalitaditya have been 
discovered so far. 

In his old age Lalitaditya appears to have taken to drinking im¬ 
moderately. Once in a state of intoxication he ordered his ministers 
to bum down Pravarapura. However, the clever and wise ministers 
satisfied the king’s whim by setting fire to some distant hay stacks and 
saved the city. 

Lalitaditya had an insatiable ambition for conquest, and his 
armies were constantly on the move, even when he was advanced 
in years. It was probably during one of these foreign expeditions 
that he met his end. No definite information was available to Kal¬ 
hana regarding the real cause of Lalitaditya’s death, and conflicting 
stories had been handed down. According to one source the king 
is said to have died in a country named Aryanaka, through excessive 
snow, which fell out of season. Another story was that, placed in 
a critical situation he burnt himself to death to escape ignominy; 
and according to a third version, he perished along with his army 
in Uttarapatha.27 It may be that he died fighting, probably against 

26 For an account of the archaeological remains at Paraspor see Stein, II, pp. 
300-3. and R. C. Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir. 

27 Stein has translated Raj, IV, 369 as follows: ‘lu the belief of some, that ruler 
of the earth entered, along with his anny, those regions in the farthest noith which 
are of easy access to the immortals (alone).’ I would however interpret the verse 
differently. I take Uttarapatha as referring to Central and Northern Panjab (Ct 
Frithuduhai-parata Uttardpatlmh) where he was evidently fighting a war as is implied 
by Sakafakah. The sentence amartyasulahhdih bhumim-pravishfah only means ‘ascend¬ 
ed to the heaven’ {lit. the land accessible to the immortals). In San.skrit literature 
dying is often described as ‘attaining the friendship of the gods’, or 'becoming the 
guest of the gods’. See also Vishveshvoranand and Iconological Journaly^Ul, 239*48. 
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tlie Arab armies advancing from Sindh. This would support the 
statement of Baladhuri, regaiding the Arab victories over Kashmir. 

Before his death Lalitaditya made certain arrangements to regu¬ 
late the succession. He instructed the ministers that his eldest son 
Kuvalayapida should be his immediate successor. Next his second 
son Vajraditya should be placed on the throne, and after the death 
of Vajraditya, his youngest son Jayapida should be crowned king. 
Lalitadityas judgment regai'ding the fitness ctf the various heirs 
to wield the sceptre was proved to be perfectly sound by subsequent 
history. Kalhana assigns a reign of tliirly-six years and seven months 
to Lalitaditya and the end of his eventful reign may be placed in 
A.D. 761. 

In accordance with the express wish of Lalitaditya, the minister 
Chahkiina proclaimed Kuvalayapida as king. At first Vajraditya, the 
younger son of Lalitaditya, backed by a ministerial party, created 
trouble and claimed a share of the royal authority, but Kuvalayapida 
succeeded in ousting him. However, he soon felt disgusted at the 
fickleness of those ministers M'ho had supported his younger brother, 
and after a brief rule of one year he voluntarily retired to a life of 
solitude and is said to have repaired to Naimisharanya. The throne 
vacated by him was now occupied by his younger brother Vajraditya, 
also called Bappiyaka. He was sensuous, cruel and avaricious. Tie 
confiscated the endowments granted by his father to the religious 
institutiems at Parihasapura. After a reign of seven years Bappiyaka 
died of consumption. He was succeeded by his son Prithivyapida 
who ruled for four years and was dethroned by his younger brother 
Samgramaplda who died after a reign of only seven days. 

Vajraditya’s youngest son Jayapida Vinayaditya, who had been 
marked out as a competent successor by his grandfather, ascended the 
throne in a.d. 773. In Kalhana’s account of the reign of Jayapida, 
fact and fiction have been mixed together and the latter predominates. 
But for the fact that definite historical data are available for Jayapida, 
one might be inclined to regard him as a mytliical personality. Kal¬ 
hana speaks of his expeditions against Bhlmasena, king of the eastern 
country, but such a king is otherwise unknown so far. Similarly his 
account of Aramudi, a ruler of Nepal, reads more like a romance than 
sober history.28 To the same category probably belong the descrip¬ 
tions of adventures in the land of the Amazons and against the Naga 
Mahapadma. 

Credence may, however, lie given to Kalhana’s statement that 
Jayapida orgaiuzed an expedition for conquest abroad, to emulate 

28 But S. Levi thinks there may be some historical truth in it. Le Nepal, II, p. 176. 
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the glorious achievements of his illustrious grandfatlier. He left 
Kashmir with a large army to win laurels in war. But misfortunes 
followed in his footsteps. As soon as his back was turned his brotlier- 
in-law (wife’s brother) Jajja raised a rebellion and usurped the tlirone. 
As this news reached the expeditionary force, the soldiers began to 
desert. Undeterred by these adversities Jayapida pressed fomard 
and reached Prayaga. Here he dismissed the remaining forces and, 
eager for adventure, wandered forth all alone and reached Pundra- 
vardhana the modern Rajshahi division in North Bengal. It is said 
that an encounter witli a lion, in which Jayapida slew the animal, 
made a deep impression on the ruler, Jayanta29, who gave his 
daughter KalyanadevI to the adventurous youth. Jayapida is said to 
have defeated the five Gauda chiefs and made his father-in-law a 
supreme ruler. He was soon joined by Mitrasannan, the son of his 
faithful minister Devasarman. Having raised an army he marched 
back to Kashmir, defeating en route the ruler of Kanauj, who was 
in all probability Vajrayudha. When he reached Kashmir, Jajja, the 
usurpei^ came out to oppose him. The two armies met at Sush- 
kaletra, modem Huklialiter, and a fierce battle raged for many days. 
Jajja was defeated and killed, and Jayapida regained possession of 
ancestral throne. To commemorate the victory, Jayapicla’s queen 
KalyanadevI founded a town named Kalyanapura which Stein has 
identified with Kalanpor. 

What lends far greater interest to the account of JayapTda’s reign 
and endows his personality with a historical reality, is the remarkable 
hterary activity of his time. Two of his ministers, Vamana and 
Damodaragupta, were writers of repute. Vamana is the author of the 
well known work on poetics —Kavijalauikdrasutravrittl while Damo¬ 
daragupta wrote the Kultanimata —a treatise on erotics. His 
court Pandit Bhatta Udbhata wrote the Alamkdrasamgraha, a treatise 
on poetics, of considerable merit. Jayapida is said to have evinced 
special interest in the study of the Mahdbhdshya. He invited an 
erudite scholar named Kshlra and received instmetion from him. 
According to Kashmir literary tradition, this Kshlra is the author of 
the well known commentary on the Antarakoh. Amongst the lesser 
lights of his literaiy entourage were Manoratha, Sahkhadanta, Chataka 
and Sandhimat. The king’s liberal patronage of learning is said to have 
attracted to his court scholars from all parts of India. 

Like his grandfather, Jayapida also, was greatly interested in raising 

29 While V. A. Smith has doubted the historicity of Jayanta and dismissed 
Kaihai;>a’s account as ‘purely imaginary', others are inclined to identify him with 
Adi^ura or Gopala; see EHI, p. 387 and Some Historical Aspects of the Inscrtptiom 
Bengal, pp. 309, 393. 
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beautiful buildings. He invited skilled engineers from all over India 
to build a city on the marshy ground near the Wular Lake. The new 
town was named Jayapura. It has been identified with Andarkoth near 
Sambal. The ruins of these ancient buildings lie scattered over an 
island in the Sambal lake. 

Jayapida had a second name Vinayaditya. Coins of mixed metal 
bearing this name have been found in a large number all over Kash- 
mir.30 

Acting on the evil advice of oificeis Jayapida imposed exorbitant 
taxes on the people. Kalhana tells us that for three successive years 
die entire produce of land was appropriated by the State. The lust 
for wealth grew so intense that he confiscated the grants made to 
Brahmins by previous kings. This led to a serious discontent amongst 
the priestly class and several Brahmins starved Uiemselves to death 
in protest. While the king was engaged in a remonstration with a 
Br^imin, he received an injury which ultimately proved fatal. 

Jayapida died in a.d. 804, after having reigned for thirty-one years. 
He had two sons both of whom ascended the throne, in succession. 

The immediate successor of Jayapida was his son Lalitaplda, born 
of the queen Durga. He was given to a highly sensuous life, and 
courtesans, parasites and buffoons were his friends. He took as a 
concubine, a lovely maiden named JayadevI, daughter of a spirit- 
distiller named Uppa. This marriage ultimately proved suicidal for 
tlie Karkota dynasty. However, in spite of his ficentious habits, 
Lahtapida was charitably disposed, and granted three villages to 
Bramanas. He died after a iiile of twelve years, a.d. 816, and was 
succeeded by his step-brother SamgramapJda H Pritliivyaplda, bom 
of the queen KalyanadevI, the d^iiighter of Jayanta, king of Bengal. 
Of his reign of seven years no events have been recoided. He died 
in A.D. 823. 

The throne now passed to Chippata-Jayapida, son of Lalitaplda and 
the low-bom queen JayadevI, but as he was a mere child the real 
power was wielded henceforth by his material uncle Padma’s Utpa- 
laka, Kalyana, Mamma, and Dharma. Utpalaka assumed all the five 
great posts of High Chamberlain {Mahupratihara), Chief Minister of 
Foreign affairs {Mahasdndhwigraha), the Chief Master of the Horse 
{MahdsvaSala), the^High Keeper of the Treasury {Mahdhhdnddgdra) 
and the Chief of the Army(?) {Mahdsddhanahhdga). The other offices 
of state3l were distributed among the remaining four brothers. 

30 Ciinntnpham, CMI, p. 45. 

31 The five great offices were created by Lalitadi’tya MuktapTda. There were, 
l)esides these, the older posts of the heads of various departments. Cf. Baj, IV. 141. 
and Stein’s note. 
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Whatever may be said against this usuipalian of power, it has to 
be admitted that the Utpala brothers earned on the administration 
elficiently and preserved peace in the land. Men of letters continued 
to receive proper pati'onage of the State. The poet Raj^aka Ratna- 
kara wrote his Haravijaya-Kavya during the rule of Chippata, also call- 
ed Brihaspati. ‘ « 

As Chippata grew in age, his uncles, faced with the probable loss 
of the monopoly of power they had so long enjoyed, conspired and 
killed their nephew. Kalliana places the event in the Laukika year 
3889 (a.d, 813-14). But modern historical researches have shown that 
this date is impossible, and Chijjpata’s death must have taken place 
more than twenty years later, in c. a.d. 835 (see Appendix). 

Having removed Chippata from their path the Utpala brothers got 
complete control over the disposal of the crown, and placed on the 
throne the princes of their choice. But the unlimited power which 
they wielded soon created a feeling of jealousy among themselves. 

Utpalaka placed on the throne Ajitapida, a giandson of Vajraditya 
Bappiyaka and a son of TribhuvanapTda. AjitapTda had no authority 
and was only a puppet in the hands of Utpalaka. He received one- 
fifth ot die state revenue for his maintenance, and tlie rest of the 
income was appropriated by the ministers. The ill-gotten riches 
however, were well spent on founding towns and building temples. 
Utpalaka built Utpalapura, modem Kalq^or. Padma founded Padma- 
pura, modern Pampar, They bestowed handsome gifts on Brahmanas 
also. By iheir liberal expenditure of mone)^ they won the good will 
of the people. But the mutual jealousies of the brothers had been 
steadily growing and ultimately culminated in an open conflict be¬ 
tween Utpalaka and Mamma. In a fierce battle'^2 the forces of Utpa¬ 
laka were routed and AjitapTda was dethroned in a.d. 8.50-51. 

After dethroning Ajitapida, Mamma crowned AnahgapTda, a son of 
SaihgramapTda, For three years Mamma wielded unlimited power 
as the minister of the titular king. He was overthrown by Utpa- 
laka’s son Sukha-varman, who placed his own nominee UtpalapTda, 
son of Ajitapida on the throne. His brief rule of two years was mark¬ 
ed bv the disintegration of the empire. The mlers of the dependen¬ 
cies like Parnotsa and Dai'vabhisara threw off the yoke. The authority 
of Kashmir was now confined to the valley of Vitas/a only. 

The fortunes of the Karkotas were waning rapidly. The minister 
Sukha-varman was himself aspiring to the royal position. His ambi¬ 
tion remained unrealised as he was killed by a relative. Sura, a 

.‘>2 An account of tins battle was given hy the poet Sahkuka in his poem Bhuvand- 
hhtjitdaija. Sahknka'.s views on lasa have l;een quoted by Mamma^a in the fourth 
ullasa of the KdvyaprahdSo. 
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minister and a partisan of Sukha-varman, deposed Utpalapida and 
placed Sukha-vaiman’s son Avanti-varman on the throne. Thus came 
to an end the line of the Karkotas, after a rule of a little more than 
two centuries and a quarter, 

in. THE 1.1NE OE-’ UTPALA (a.u, 855 to 939) 

The coup d’etat of tlie minister Sura, which put an end to tlie 
tottering Karkota dynasty, ushered in a period of strong and stable 
rule under the descendants of Uppa, the distiller, the father of Jaya- 
devi, tlie concubine of Lalitapida. The new king, Avanti-varman, 
whom Sui-a placed on the throne in a.d. 855-56, was the great-grand¬ 
son of Uppa, grandson of Utpalaka, and son of Sukha-varman, While 
Avanti-varman treated Sura with great respect, the latter served his 
master with unflinching devotion. Kalhana teUs us how Sura gave 
practical proof of his loyalty when he cut off the head of his favourite 
Damara, Dhanva, who had incurred the displeasure of Avanti-varman 
bv niisaDpropriating the villages granted to the temple of Bhutesvara. 

The fir.st act of Avanti-varman after his accession was the distribu¬ 
tion in charity of the entire wealth in the treasury. This was ob¬ 
viously designed to win public goodwill which undoubtedly he 
secured, in ample measure. Many of his collaterals (i.e. agnates), how«^ 
ever, broke into revolt, but were defeated. In spite of it Avanti- 
varman treated his relatives with kindness, and appointed his half- 
brother Sura-varman as yuvardja. 

Having put down all opposition and established himself firmly, 
Avanti-varman inaugurated a programme of internal consolidation of 
his kingdom which had suffered badly by the political strife and 
was threatened with economic c*ollapse on account of poor produc¬ 
tion. He eschewed all temptations of the glory of foreign conquests, 
and did not even attempt to assert his sovereignty over the adjacent 
states like D^vabhisara wl^ich had become independent during the 
last days of tlie K^kofas. The problem of food production was veiy 
acute; and required immediate attention. Frequent floods in the Vitasta 
resulted in damage to the rice crops and large tracts of land had 
become water-logged and hence unfit for cultivation. Tliese were the 
main causes of scarcity. 

Avanti-varman was fortunate in getting the services of a skilled 
and intelligent engineer Suyya, and placed large funds at his disposal. 
Having carried out a survey of the whole course of the Vitasta, Suyya 
discovered with remarkable ingenuity that the floods were caused by 
obstruction in the bed of the river. Experimental dredging was com¬ 
menced at Yakshadara, about three miles below Baramula. It was 
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noticed that huge rocks had rolled down into the bed of the river and 
obstructed its cun*ent. As the rocks were cleared out, water flowed 
fortli swiftly. The experiment being successful, Suyya proceeded with 
his plans. A dam was thrown across the river and the chied-up bed was 
thoroughly cleared. Stone walls were constructed along the banks to 
prevent any further rolling down of the rocks. The river now flowed 
unobstructed, and villages along its course were relieved of floods. 
‘Wherever innundalion-breaches were known to have occurred new 
beds were constructed’ (v. 95). Suyya next took up the work of reclaim' 
ing extensive'tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Pariliasapura. The 
Vitasta, which used to flow to the south of Trigiainl, quite close to 
Parihiisapura, was diverted to the north, and its confluence with the 
Sindhu was shifted from the vicinity of TrigramT to its present position 
near Shadipur. The course of the united streams from the confluence 
up to the Volur lake was further controlled by constructing stone em¬ 
bankments for a distance of 45 miles and the danger of flood owing 
to any overflow of the rivers or the lake was altogether removed. On 
the land thus reclaimed numerous villages grew up. As these were 
protected by special dykes of a circular shape they were called Kun- 
dalas.33 

Another step taken towards increasing production was the provision 
of irrigation facilities. Suyya carried out researches in tire soil in order 
to determine the water requirements of various types of land, and 
arranged, on a permanent basis, the size and distribution of the 
water-courses for each village, by harnessing the waters of the various 
streams. As a result of Suyya's drainage asnd irrigation schemes, 
scarcity was converted into plenty, and the price of rice, the staple 
food of the people of Kashmir, was reduced to less than onc-fifth of 
its previous price even in normal times. The name of this great 
benefactor of Kashmir is preserved in the modem town of Sopor 
(Suyyapura), which he founded at the point where the Jhelum leaves 
the Wular. 

The economic prosperity, combined with political tranquillity, 
created conditions favourable for progress in art and literature, and 
there was marked activity in both these spheres. Amongst the 
notable writers in Sanskrit literature who received Avanti-varman’s 
patronage we can count the famous literary critic Ananda-vardhana, 
the author of Dhmnyaloka, Sivasvamin, the writer of the Buddhist 
epic poem Kapphinabhyudaya, Rajanaka Ratnakara, who had finished 
his Haravijaya-kavya during the reign of Brihaspati, and the poet 
Muktakana. 

"3 The names of villages Utsakuijdal and Maralniiidal, situated on^ the left banj; 
of tho VitastS, bear testimony to the truth of Kalhaija's statmient (Stein, IV, 106, note). 
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Avanti-varman founded a new city, named Avantipura, modem 
Vantipur, 8 miles from iSrmagar. The chief edifices of the new city 
were a temple of Vishnu-Avantisvamin, and another of Siva-Avanti- 
svara.34 His minister Sura built the town of 'Surapura, modem Hura- 
pur, a watch station on one of the passes in the Pir Pantsal range. 
Kalhana records several other benefactions by the king and his nobles. 
Avanti-varman’s reign was the golden age in the history of Kashmir, 
and one may readily agree with Kalhana’s opinion that Avanti-varman 
had brought back the krita age (v. 122). 

Avanti-varman died in a.d. 883 at the temple of Jyeshthesvara, 
listening to a recitation of the Bhagavad^ta. Before he breathed his 
last he told his minister Sura, thatiie had been a devout Vaishnava 
throughout his life, though, out of regard for his minister’s feelings, 
he had professed to be a Saiva. 

Avanti-varman left a son named Sahkara-varman, but the succession 
was contested by his younger uncle Samara-varman, and his cousin 
Sukha-varman, son of Sura-vaiman, another brother of Avanti-varman. 
However, the power and influence of the chamberlain Ratna- 
vardhana^s secured the throne for Sahkara-varman. Sukha-varman 
who was backed up by another minister, Karnapa, was made ynvaraja. 
The compromise, however, did not work smoothly. There was a con¬ 
stant tussle between the king and the i/tivarrija, which ultimately 
culminatc'd in open hastilitv. In the war that followed Saiikara-v'^arman 
overthrew both the yiivaraia and Samara-varman. 

Having put down the rebellious elements at home, Sahkara-varman 
set out f(^r conquests abroad. With a huge force (more than ten lakhs 
according to Kalhana), he crossed ‘the gate’, one of the passes in the 
Pir Pantsal range, and descended upon the kingdom of Darv'abhisara. 
Its niler, Naravahana did not offer resistance and fled away.36 Somc- 


34 For the archaeological remains of Avantipura, .see 

(a) Sein's note On V, 45-46, Eng. trans, I. ■ 

(b) 1>. R. Sahni, ASIAR, 1912. 

(c) tt. C Kak, Ancient MonnmenU of Kashmir, pp. 118-125. 

rS K. M. Munshi takes the word Pratihara occurring in Ro/, V, 128, as a dynastic 
appellation and not the name of an Office (Chamberlain). According to him, Ratna- 
vartlhana was a member of the Gurfara-Pratih^a dynasty of Kanauj (vide Imperial 
Curjaras, p. 86). But this view is hardly tenable. That Ratna-vardhana was a minister 
is clearly slated in Raj, V. 163. Moreover, had Sahkara-varman owed his throne to 
the Pratihara intervention, his attitude towards th6 Gurjara prot^^s in the Panjab 
Wv.nld have been different. We cannot expect him to interfere with the sovereignty 
of the power to the successful intervention of which he owed his throne, 

30 The name 'of the ruler is given in v. 209. Kalhana tells us that Sahkara-varman 
treacherously murdered Naravahana, when he was living at the Kashmir court. 
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where in this region Sankara-vannan defeated and captured a certain 
Harigana who appears to have been the ruler of a small principality 
dependent on Darvabhisara, 

The ruler of Trigarta (Kangra), Prithivichandra, is said to have 
come out to pay homage to the invader, but being apprehensive of 
maltreatment, he retired to a place of safety. Kalhana does not tell 
us whether Sahkara-varman took any steps to punish the recalcitrant 
ruler of the hills. His silence indicates that in all probability the 
Kashmirian invader did not pursue the matter as his hands were full. 

The main target of his attack was Alakhana,37 the king of Gurjara, 
whose authority extended over the Panjab plains immediately to the 
south of Darvabhisara, and extended from the river Jhelum up to 
the Ravi. Alakhana gave battle, but was defeated, and had to cede 
the Takka region, i.e. the territory between the Chenab and the Ravi 
comprising the modem districts of Gujranwala and Sialkot. 

The historical reference in the statement of Kalhana that ‘he 
caused the sovereign power, which the emperor Bhoja had taken 
away, to be conferred on the scion of the Thakkiya family who had 
taken up service as a chamberlain’ (v. 151), does not admit of a cleai 
interpretation. The adhimja Bhoja is undoubtedly the Pratihara 
monarch ol Kanauj whose sovereignty extended over the Southern 
Panjab. But it is difficult to ascertain in which part of the Panjab the 
Pratiharas were compelled to give up their claim to sovereignty, un¬ 
less it may be the Takka country which Alakhana had ceded. This 
point will be further discussed in Ch, XXII. 

We are informed by Kalhana that Sahkara-varman desired to sub¬ 
due, Alakhana’s supporter, Lalliya Shahi,38 the powerful mler of 
Udabhanda but was not successful in his design. Sarikara-vannan’s 
failure to subdue the Shahi is indicated by the following words of 
Kalhana: The illustrious Lalliya Shahi was not received into service 
by (Sahkara-varman) who desired to remove him from his sovereign 
position’. After these exploits Sahkara-varman returned to Kashmir. 
His military expedition had met with only partial success. 

Sankara-varman founded a city named after himself, but subse¬ 
quently known simply as Pattana, modem Patan, 17 miles below 
Srinagar. In order to beautify the new cih^ Sankara-varman removed 

37 The name is undoubtedly foreign, but it is certainly non-Muslim. Names ending 
m Khan were borne by the Mongol Chiefs in the medieval age, for example Halalcu 
Khan and Chingiz Kh5n, who were not Muslims. The view of K. M. Munshi, that 
AlakhSna was a Viceroy of Bhoja AdivarSha, lacks positive evidence. 

38 For Lalliya Shjhi, Cf, Ch, ?CXV|, Section IV, 
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frofn Parihasapura ‘whatever was of value’. The notable monuments 
in Pattana were a pair of temples of Siva, one named after the king 
and the other after his queen Sugandha. The minister Ratna-vardhana 
also built a temple of Siva . 

Sarikara-varman had become addicted to vices, and this was a 
further drain on the treasury which had already been depleted by 
foreign wars. The king adopted unscrupulous ways for replenishing 
the treasury and resorted to oppressive taxation. The temples were 
the first victims of the avarice of the king, who did not hesitate to 
adopt (ven fraudulent methods. Sixty-four of these sacred institutions 
were plundered through officers appointed to supervise the spolia¬ 
tion. The endowments of others were taken over on fixed compensa¬ 
tion to be paid from the income of their* endowments. Taxes were 
imposed on the sale of materials of worship at the temples. Saiikara- 
varman introduced the accursed practice of exacting forced labour 
for purposes of transport. The slightest dereliction in this respect 
was punished with the heaviest fines. The villagers were further 
required to contribute towards the monthly salaries of the village 
officials, and two new departments of taxation were created. Kalhana 
records with indignation that the people were gioaning under the 
iron heel of the revenue collectors. The only voice of protest against 
this tyrannous rapacity was raised by the young prince Gopala- 
varman, the heir to the throne; but it had no effect on the king’s 
mind. 

Acc( iding to Kalhana, Sarikara-varman was not a man of culture 
or taste. He liked the company of buffoons instead of scholars and 
poets, and spoke apabhrathki to the exclusion of Sanskrit. He did not 
patronise learned men, and brilliant writers like Bhallata had to pass 
their days in poverty. 

The last days of Sarikara-varman’s reign were quite unhappy. 
Twenty or thirty of his children died, and there was trouble on the 
frontiers. His dvdrddhipa (Warden of the Marches) was murdered at 
Vlranaka, a frontier post below Baramula. The king marched out to 
punish the miscreants and Vlranaka was destroyed. Sarikara-varman 
proceeded further up the river Indus, and reduced the hilly tracts 
alcmg its course. While returning from this expedition through Ura:§a 
(modem Hazara district), the king was involved in a skirmish with 
the people of the hills, and was fatally wounded by an arrow dis¬ 
charged by a Svapdka (a chandala) and lost his life in a.d. 902. The 
ministers kept the king’s death a closely guarded secret, until the 
army had safely reached Bolyasaka, modem Bulias, on the right bank 
of me Vitasta. The king’s funeral rites were performed at this frontier 
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town Before bis death he entrusted bis son Gopala-varman to the 

care of his favourite queen Sugandha and the ministers 39 

Copper coins of Saiikara-varman, of the usual Kushana type— 
standing king on the obverse and a seated goddess on the reverse 
—are commonly found in Kashmir, and from this time onward we 
have an uninterrupted series of the Kashmir coinage up to the close 
of our period. 

In A.D. 902 Sankara-varman’s minor son Gopala-varman was pro¬ 
claimed king under the regency of Sugandha. The widowed queen 
developed intimacy with tlie minister Prabhakaradev^i who was put in 
charge of the treasury. He invaded the Shiihi kingdom of Udabhanda, 
and having deposed the reigning monarch, placed Toramana, son 
of Lalliya, on the throne. Kalhana does not mention the name of 
the deposed Shfihi ruler. According to Stein, he was, in all likelihood, 
Sfimantadeva. After this success, Prabhakaradeva's power and 
influence were still further enhanced. The young king now felt 
it imperative to place some check on the minister, and asked him 
to render accounts of the treasuiy which was getting empty. 
Prabhakaradeva offered the false excuse that the money had been 
spent on the expedition against the Shahi. Ultimately, the exasperated 
minister contrived to kill the king bv foul means in a.d, 904. Copper 
coins of Gopala-varman have been found. 

Gopala-varman having died issueless Saiikata-varman, another 
son of Sankara-varman, whose nnal descent was, however, ques¬ 
tionable, was proclaimed king. He died after ten days. 

As there was no other male descendant in the direct line of 
Avanti-vamian, Sugandha herself assumed control of the adminis- 

39 The sketch of the reit^n of Sankara-vamnan is of course based on Raj. But one 
might suspect that Kalhana was biased against Sahkara-varman, evidently for his 
pillaging the temples and omitting to patronize learned men. Kalhana, who generally 
gives lurid details of the vices of kings, fails to give any detail so far as this king is 
concerned. Sahkara-varman was brought up by bis father like a commoner. On bis 
accession he probably found the treasury depleted, for bis father Avanti-varman began 
his reign by distributing the entire treasury, probably in order to make himself iwpular 
(v. 18). Large sums of money were also spent by Avanti-varman in iirigation projects. 
When, therefore, Sahkara-varman had spent a large sum of money in fruitless military 
expeditions, the necessity of replenishing his treasury forced him to take the steps 
which Kalhana so strongly condemns. Evidently, however, the king put to very good 
use the lands reclaimed from the temples; ‘Having resumed the villages in the pos¬ 
session of the temples, by compensation he himself made the land yield produce like 
a cultivator’ (v. 170). If Sahkara-varman increased the yield of the land, his resump¬ 
tion of the same from indolent priests against compensation might not have been 
unjustified. Another charge against Sahkara-varman is his tampering with weights and 
measures, but he advanced some good excuses (?) for this according to v. 171. llnless 
be introduced a reform in weights, this must have had grave economio results (Ed.). 
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ti-ation. This period witwesscd the rise of powerful factious which 
dominated the politics of Kashmir for a long time. Tantrins, a body 
of foot-soldiers, had formed a strong union and were in a position 
to make or unmake kings. Another influential organisation was that 
of the Ekdngas —a body of soldiers perfonning the duties of royal 

bodyguaids.40 

Sugandha had pinned hei hope on a male heir being bom to the 
widow of Gopala-varman, but the child died soon after its birth. 
She now attempted to place one of her own relatives on the throne, 
but did not succeed in her design. With the support of the Ekdngas, 
and the goodwill of the Tantrins, she managed to rule for two years 
(904-6). 

A further attempt of the queen to regulate the succession resulted 
in her own fall. She convened a meeting of the ministers, feudatories, 
Tantrins and the Ekdngas, and proposed to crown Nirjita-varman, 
niolcnamcd Parigu, a grandson of Avanti-varman’s half-brother 
Siira-varpian. The Tantrins opposed this arrangement, and compelled 
the queen to relinquish her autliority. Deserted by her follow'd^, 
she considered resistance futile and retired to Ilushkapura. The 
Tantrins crowned Partlia, the ten-year old son of Paiigii, under the 
regency of his father. For the next fifteen years (a.d. 906-21), the 
Tantrins held virtual control of the administration. 

In A.D. 914 tlie Ekdngas made an attempt to restore Sugandha. 
But the Tantrins were determined to keep her out. They inflicted a 
defeat on the Ekdngas as they were on their way to the capital. Sii- 
gandha was captured and died in prison. 

Partha was only a titular ruler. The Tantrins wielded real power, 
and the king was at their mercy. The administration became 
thoroughly corrupt, and the ministers and the officers were busy 
plundering the state. To add to the misery of the unfortunate sub-. 
jects, a disastrous flood destroyed the entire autumn crop in a.d. 917, 
and there was a terrible famine. The price of rice whch had come 
dowTi to 36 dinars in the reign of Avanti-varman, rose to 1,000 
dinars per khari. While the people were dying in thousands for want 
of foocl, the ministers and the Tantrins amassed wealth by selling 
their accumulated stores at fabulous prices. 

The life in the palace was scandalous. The wives of Pangu, the 
regent, developed illicit intimacy with the youthful minister 
Sugandhaditya, in order to secure the throne for their respective 

40 For details se« Stein's note on Ro/, V, 248-49. 
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offspring Pangu himself was intriguing against his own son and 
paid rich bribes to the Tantrms. In a.d. 921, the Tantrins dethroned 
Partha, and crowned Pangu as king. 

After a reign of two years (a.d. 921-23) Pangu died. Before his 
death he had anointed his infant son Chakra-varman bom -of the 
queen Bappatadevi. An attempt on the part of the Tantrins to bring 
back Partha failed, as they were defeated by the Ekdngas. CKakra- 
varffian letained the crown for ten years, a.d. 923-33. In a.d. 933-34 
he was dethrcwied by the Tantrins who put Sura-varman (I), a son of 
Pangu bom from Mrigavatl, on the throne. Sura-varanan, too, was 
dethroned after a year, as he could not meet the exorbitant demands 
of the Tantrins. 

The Tantrins now restored Partha, who enjoyed the kingdom for 
one year (a.d. 934-35) mainly through the cleverness of his mistress 
Sambavati who kept the Tantrins conciliated. 

In A.D. 935, Chakra-varman once again became king by offering 
.rich presents to the Tantrms. But before the year was out, Chakra- 
varman, being unable to meet the demands of the Tantrins, fled to 
Madavarajya (Maraz). 

The Tantrins now raised the minister Saihbhu-vardhana to the 
throne. The exiled monarch Chakra-varman sought the assistance of 
a powerful Ddmara,^t Saihgrama, and collecting a host of fierce 
Ddmaras, marched on (he capital. In the spring of a.d. 930 a terrible 
battle was fought near Padmapura, modern Pamapor, between the 
Ddmaras and the Tantrins, in whicli Chakra-varman dis]‘)la\ed great 
valour. He spurred on his steed and slew the Tantrin leader Saiikara- 
vardhani. At the death of their leader the Tantrins lost courage and 
fled. They were pursjied and killed in thousands. Saihbhu-vardhana 
was taken prisoner and beheaded. 

Chakra-varman became king for the third time in a.d. 936. How¬ 
ever, he did not make a good use of the power which this vii'tory 
had placed into his hands. He fell on evil wavs and became infatuated 
with the charms of two ‘dancing girls, HaihsI and Nagalata, born 
in the untouchable caste of the Dombas, Haih.sT was made the chief 
queen. The low-born relatives of the queen were appointed to high 


41 Ddmaras were a class of powerful and turbulent landed aristocracy. We hear 
of them first in the reign of Avantivarman fp. 53151. Gradually they gained more and 
more power, and by the time of Queen Diddii they had become a potential source 
of danger. For further details sec Stein, (Enf^ trans) II, note 6, pp. 304-8. B. P. 
Mazumdar, FIUC IX, pp. 191-99. 
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administrative offices and received rich gifts from the king. Kalhana 
narrates an amusing incident regarding Rahga, the father of these 
girls, who was granted a village. He went to the officer-in-charge 
of grants and haughtily reprimanded him for delay in preparing the 
charters. This state of affairs roused the indignation of the Ddmaras, 
as the king now showed scant courtesy to them and even got some 
of them treacherously murdered. One night in the summer of 
A.I). 937 some rebellious Ddmaras entered the palace and killed 
Chakra-varman. 

The ministers now anointed Unmattavanti, son of Partha, By acts 
of wanton cruelty and penerted taste, the ruler proved that he was 
really true to his name. Persons wlio were experts in clown’s tricks 
became his ministers. Pars a-gupta, who danced in the royal assembly 
with his loin-cloth taken off, was most dear to the king. At the 
instigation of this wicked minister, who was aspiring to the throne, 
Unmattavanti exterminated the ro^’al line. Pie put his infant brothers 
into prison and caused their death bv slow starvation. He confiscated 
the entile property of his father Partha and set assassins upon him. 
While Partha was passing his davs in the Javendra-nihar^, the 
Ekdnaas. Tantrins, feudatories and ministers, at the king’s behest, 
attacked and killerl him. The land was spared further misfortunes, 
as Unmattavanti died of consumption in A.n. 939. Before his death, 
Unmattavanti had crowned his supposititious son Jsura-varrrian (H) 
and entrusted him to the care of the ministers, sdmanfas, Tantrins 
and Ekdnsas. On hearing of the king’s death, the commander-in-chief 
{Kampanddhif/iti) Kamala-vardhana, who was staving in Madava- 
rajva, marched on the capital, defeated the Ekdnoas and the Tantrins, 
and enteied the palac'C, and put an end to the rule of the Utpala 
dvnastv. 

IV. THE IIOU.se of VIRADEVA (939-49) 

Although Kamala-vardhana was in a position to ocaipy the vacant 
throne, he preferred to leave it to the Brahmins to select a suitable 
ruler for the land, thinking that their choice would eventually fall 
on him. The Brahmins debated the matter for several davs, and 
ultimately decided to offer the crown to Yasaskaradeva, a Br^min 
famous for learning and elofjuence. This is almost a unique event in 
the recorded history of India. 

Ya^askaradeva’s great-grandfather Vlradeva was a cohirrioner from 
the village named Pi^achakapura. His grandfather Kamadeva had 
served a.s a tutor to the sons of Meru-vardhana, a minister of Partha, 
and had subsequently risen to the position of a treasurer. His father 
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Prabhakaradcva wielded great authority as the treasurer of Sankart- 
vaitnan. On the rise of the Tantrins he had been ousted from power 
and since then the family had been reduced to rather straitened 
circumstances, so much so that Yasaskaradeva had to leave Kashmir 
in search of livelihood. He had just returned from abroad with a 
reputation for great learning and was elected by the Brahmins to 
occupy (he vacant throne. 

Yasaskaradeva proved a happy choice. lie firmly put down all 
turbulent elements and established peace and order in the country. 
He was charitable. He established a lodging for students coming to 
Kashmir from Aryadesa; and granted fifty-five villages to Brahmins. 
He was remembered long afterwards for his keenness to do justice. 
But even this good ruler had some weakness. He was passionately 
attached to a courtesan, Lalla, who proved unfaithful. Kalhana 
further censures him for conniving at the love intrigue between some 
of his queens and a governor. 

When Yasaskara became seriously ill he nominated Varnata, son 
of his paternal grand-uncle Ramadeva, to succeed him and passed 
over his own infant son Sarngramade\'a as he did not believe that 
he was really his son. But Varnata offended the king by his indiffer¬ 
ence and the minister Parva-gupta induced Yasaskaradeva to bestow 
the crown on Samgramade\'a. The king now retired to the matha 
he bad established for the students, where he died in a.d. 948. 

Saihgramadeva, nicknamed Vaki'ahghri (crooked foot), was installed 
on the throne under the guardianship of his grandmother and a 
council of five ministers. But Parva-gupta, who had an eve on the 
throne since the davs of Unmattavanti, ousted all others including 
the king’s grandmother and established himself in the palace as the 
sole master. He pretended to be greatly devoted to the infant king, 
but was only looking for an opportune moment to overthrow him. 
On a wintry night in the year A.n. 949. during a heavy .snowfall 
when the people were keeping indoors, fie surrounded the palace 
with his troops. After slaying the faithful minister Rama-vardhana, 
he killed Saihgramadeva and threw his dead body into the river. 
The ministers, Ekflngg?, and Tantrins were all afraid of Parva-gnpta 
and there was no opposition to his accession. The shortlived house 
cff VTradeva thus gave place to another ministerial family. 

V. THE HOUSE OF ABHINAVA (.AD. 94 9-1 003) 

Parva-gupta, who thus usurped the throne, was the grandson of a 
clerk named Abhinava, and son of Sangrama-gupta, of whom nothing 
is known. 
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Parva-gupta enjoyed the ill-gotten throne only for a year and a 
half. During this period he oppressed the subjects by imposing heavy 
taxes. He died in a.d, 950, and was succeeded by his son Kshema- 
gupta. 

Kshema-gupta was a young man of most dissolute character and 
led a life of reckless indulgence in wine, women, and dice. The only 
recorded event of his rei^ is the destmction of the ancient Buddhist 
monastery called Jayenara-o/ham.42 A Ddmara named Saihgrama, 
who had incurred the king’s displeasure, had taken shelter in this 
monasteiy, and in order to kill him, the monastery was burnt down 
by the king’s orders. 

Kshema-gupta’s marriage with Didda, daughter of Simharaja, 
ruler ol Lohara,43 forms a landmark in the history of Kashmir. As 
a result of this matrimonial alliance the rule of Kashmir eventually 
passed into the hands of the Lohara rulers who held it for about two 
centuries, Kshema-gupta’s extreme fondness for his queen has been 
commemorated by means of coins44 which bear her name besides his 
own, Kalhana also tells us that the king got the humiliating appel¬ 
lation of Diddakshema. Another queen of Kshema-gupta was 
Chandralekha, daughter of Phalguna, ‘the lord of the Gate. 

In A.D. 958 Kshema-gupta died of the fatal disease lutd which 
he contracted during a jackal hunt, and his infant son Abhimanyu 
was proclaimed king under the regency of his mother Didda, The 
history of Kashmir for the next half a century is the history of 
Didda’s capricious likes and dislikes of her ministers, and frequent 
rebellions sponsored by the dislodged councillors. Phalguna, who 
was originally ‘the lord of the Gate’, had risen to the position of 
Chief Minister during the lifetime of Kshema-gupta, Didda was 
jealous of him because of his daughter Chandralekha’s marriage with 
Kshema-gupta, Ah evil-minded courtier named Rakka, further 
poisoned the queen’s mind by the insinuation that Phalguna was 
kmself aspiring to the throne. Apprehending maltreatment from the 
queen, Phalguna left the capital and repaired to Var^akshetra 

The queen, who was ever alert, discovered that Mahiman and 
Patala, the sons of Parva-gupta’s daughters, who had been brought 

42 This monastery had been built during the reign of Pravarasena, see p. 527 above. 
The Chinese pilgrim lliuan Tsang stayed here. 

43 It has been identified with the Lohariu Valley, 

44 Coppw-coios bearing the latters ‘di Kshema' are very common, Cf. CM/, p, 45, 
Plat# IV. 
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up in the royal paiace,' were conspiring for the throne, and turned 
them out. Mahiman raised a re\^olt with the support of the Brahmins 
of Lahtadityapura and marched on the capital. Didda, however, 
proved too clever for the rebels, and caused a split in their ranks 
by bribing the Brahmin supporters. The rebellion fizzled out, and 
Mahiman was put to death. One of the rebel leaders, Yasodhara 
who had joined the queen, was a^^j^ointed commander-in-chief. • 

Yasodhara led an expedition against Shahi Thakkana, the mler 
of some neighbouring hill state, and after defeating him restored 
him to the throne on his undei-taking to-pay tribute. The wicked 
Rakka instigated the queen ;>gainst the commander-in-chief by 
telling her that he had taken a huge bribe from the Shrdii. Yasodhara 
lost the queen's confidence and she sent her men to banish him. 
The partisans of the commander-in-chief revolted, and even some of 
the royal troops went over to the rebels. The queen was besieged 
in the palace, but the rebels did not act swiftly. Some of the devoted 
ministers, particularly Naiavahana, rallied the royal forces. The rebels 
were routed in a battle and their leaders were either killed in action 
or taken prisoner. The queen’s power and prestige were completely 
lestored. 

Nar.ivahana now became the Chief Minister and the recipient of 
Didda’s favours. She bestowed on him the title of Rdjanaka. But 
soon the fickle-minded queen became su.spicious of him, and in dis¬ 
gust the faitliful minister committed suicide. 

An attempt to crush the- sons of the Ddniara Sanigrama created 
a rather difficult situation for the queen, and though she cleverly 
avoided an open clash, she felt unea.s)o In order to cope with the 
Ddmaia trouble, she recalled the old Prime Minister Phalguna. 

In A.D. 972 the young Abhimanyu died of consumption and his 
son Nandi-gupta was anointed king. The death of her son was a 
great shock to the widowed queen and the intensity of grief diverted 
her thoughts towards acts of piety. She founded as many as sixty-four 
religious establishments, and repaired all old and-dilapidated temples. 
Amongst her notable foundations were a temple of Vishnu, under 
the name Drddasvamin, and a matha^5 for visitors from other parts 
of India like Madlnadcsa, Lata and Saurashtra. She founded a town 
named Kaiikanapura, modern Kangan, on the river Sindh, in memory 
of her husband. But this enthusiasm for piety soon cooled down, 

45 According to Stein, the name of this institution has survived in Didamar, a 
quarter of Srinagar situaUd between the sixth and seventh bridges. 
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and the queen reverted to her old ways. In her lust for power she 
had her little grandson, Nandi-gupta, murdered in a.d. 973. Another 
grandson, Tribhuvana, was put to death after being kept on the 
throne for two years (a.d. 973-75). Her youngest and last grandson 
Bhima-giipta was crowned in a.d. 975. At this time the old Prime 
Minister Phalguna died, and whatever restraining influence he had 
exercised on the queen was now removed. She became still more 
reckless in her ways and led a most licentious and scandalous life. 
Tuiiga, a Kha^ from Punch who had taken service at the Kashmir 
court as a letter-carrier in the Foreign Office, attracted the fancy 
of the lustful queen who became passionately attached to this youth 
of humble origin. As Bhiina-gupta grew up in years he showed 
concern at the vicious conduct erf his grandmother. The passionate 
queen at once put him into prison where he died of torture in 
A.D. 980. 

Now, Didda herself ascended the throne, rendered vacant through 
her cruel devices. She raised Tuiiga to the position of the Chief 
Minister (Sarvadhikarl), and he held that post throughout the 23 
years’ rule of Diddii. 

Kardamaraja, son of Phalguna, and other displaced ministers 
raised a revolt under the leadership of Vigraharaja, a nephew of 
Didda. The rebels induced the Bralimins to start a fast unto death, 
and this excited popular indignation against the queen. Didda, 
however, succeeded in winning over some of the Br^imins through 
bribes, and Vigraharaja finding his strength dwindling retired. The 
other rebel leaders were captured and put to death. 

A conflict with the ruler of Rajapuri, Prithvlpala, afi^orded an 
opportunity for Tuhga to display his valour. As Prithvlpala had 
shown arrogance, it was decided to punish him. An expeditionary 
force sent under the ministers Sipataka and Haihsaraja met with a 
complete disaster. The situation was retrieved by Tuhga who 
swiftly descended upon Rajapuri by a side track and burnt the city. 
Prithvlpala submitted and agreed to pay tribute. It was a great 
personal triumph for Tuhga whose power and prestige now stood 
higher than ever. On his return to Srinagar he was put in charge 
of the army. A rising of the Dmiara chiefs was quelled by Tuhga 
with equal courage and agility. 

Diddh, who now enjoyed absolute power, appointed her nephew 
Samgiamaraja, son of her brother Udayaraja, ruler of Lohara, as 
yuvaraja. When Didda died in a.d. 1003, he ascended the thrcsiie, 
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Thus the sovereignty of Kashmir was peacefully transferred to the 
Lohara dynasty. 


APPENDIX I 


CHRONOLOGY 

The scheme of chronology adopted in this chapter recj[uires some 
explanation. In the Rdjaiamngini precise dates for the accession of 
kings begin to be recorded from the commencement of the reign of 
Avanti-varman, the first member of the house of Utpala. For all sub¬ 
sequent reigns we have precise dates recorded in the Laukika 
era, but, for the preceding period, Kalhana only records the lengths 
of reigns, and the dale of each king to be computed by calculating 
backwards from a fived date. Moreover, as Kalhana’s narrative covers 
a very long period, the information regarding the lengths of reign 
for tlie very remote jicriods could not be absolutely definite and 
correct. As will be seen below corrections have to be made here 
and there 

1. The Kdrkota Period 

The earliest date recorded by Kalhana for the accession of a king 
is the Laukika year 3931, a.d. 855-56, when Avanti-varman ascended 
the tlirone. Previous to this, Kalhana mentions two dates (i) the year 
3889, A.D. 813-14 when Chippata-JavapTda (Brihaspati) died, and (ii) the 
year 3926, a.d. 850-51 when dissensions broke out amongst Utpala 
and his brothers, Ajitapida was overthrown after the battle between 
Utpala and Mamma, and AnahgapTda was put on the throne by the 
victorious minister Mamma. While the second date appears to be 
correct, the accuracy of the first, viz tlie date of the death of 
Chippata-fayaplda has been questioned on several grounds. As 
pointed out by Biihler, the poet Rajanaka Ratiiakara, in his poem 
Haravijai^a, states that he wrote this hdvija under the patronage 
of the ‘Young Brihaspati’, while Kalhana mentions Rajanaka Ratna- 
kara amongst the-court-poets of Avanti-varman. But if we accept 
Kalhana’s date a.d. 813-14 for the death of Brihaspati, also called 
Chippata-Jayapida, Ratnakara could hardly have enfoved the 
patronage both of Brihaspati and Avanti-varman, since their reigns 
are separated by an interval of at least 42 years. Secondly, |jt is known 
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that the ministers Padma, Mamma and Utpala had usurped royal 
authority at the commejncement of the reign of Brihaspati (Chippata- 
Jayaplda), i.e. about a.d. 801-2 according to Kalhana’s 
chronology. Kalliana later on tells us that in or about a.d. 850-51 
there was a bloody war between Mamma and Utpala (iv 703-4). 
These two statements seem to be incompatible. Stein has rightly 
remarked; 

‘Considering the comparative shortness of the average Indian 
generation we can scarcely brmg ourselves to believe that the 
brothers of humble origin who, at the commencement of Brihas- 
pati’s reign, that is according to Kalhana in a.d. 801-2, were 
already strong enough to usurp regal powers, should have been 
alive to fight a hard contested battle fully half a century later. 
It seems far more probable that the reign of Brihaspati fell in 
reality much nearer to the middle of the ninth century which 
witno'^sed the events leading to the extention of the Karkota 
dynasty and its replacement by Utpala’s family’ {Raj. Eng. trans. 
Vol. 1, Intr., p. 96). Therefore, the date a.d. 813-14 for the death of 
Chippata Brihaspati has to be rejected. 

For the Karkota chronology, therefore, we must take eitlier 850-51, 
the year when differences arose amongst the Utpala brothers, or 
A.D. 855-56, the year of Avanti-v'arman’s accession, as our starting 
point from which to calculate backwards; butrin making these calcu¬ 
lations we must keep in mind the dates of some of the Karkota 
monarchs known from the Chinese Annals. According to Annals of 
the T ang dynasty, king Tchcn-t’o-lo-pi-li, i.e. Chandrapida, sent an 
embassy to China in a.d. 713. Further, from tlie same source we 
leani that the Chinese emperor granted the title of king to Chandra¬ 
pida in A.D. 720 at the latter’s request expressed through the embassy. 
It means that Chandrapida must have been alive at least in a.d. 719. 

Kalhana has assigned a total period of 254 years 5 months and 
27 days to the Karkota dynasty. Assuming the correctness of the 
lengths of various reigns, and calculating backward from 855-56, we 
arrive at a.d. 600 as the date of the establishment of the Karkota 
rule, and the years a.d. 686-94 for the reign of Chandrapida, who, 
sent an embassy to China in a.d. 713. Assuming diat Chandrapida 
had ascended the throne two years before this date, there will be 
a discrepancy of 25 years between a definitely recorded date for 
Chandrapida, and the computed date. We must prefer the former 
and adjust Kalhana’s chronology accordingly. As the last date for the 
Karkotas and th§ accession of Avanti-varjrjan is immutably fixed, we 
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may place the coinmcncemeut of tlie Karkota rule 25 years later, 
(i.e. in a.d. 625 and assume 230 )'ears a.d. 625 lo 855), instead of 
254 years 5 montljs given by Ka'liana, for the rule of the Karkotas. 
This reduction of 25 years may be made as follows. 

The three years assigned to Jajja should be omitted since hi§ rule 
falls, as a matler of fact, williin the limits of the reign of Jayapida 
whose throne he usurped. Sccc^ndlv, for reasons stated above, we have 
to reduce the long interval between Chippala Brihaspati and 
Avanti-\'arman. We may, therefore, cut do\Mi the 37 years assigned 
to AjitapTda by Kalhaiia lo 15 onI\', and place him between 835-50 and 
his predecessor Chippata Brihaspati bctw^cen 823-35. 

2. The Vre-Karkola Period ^ 

To the kings of Book HI, Kalhana has assigned 589 )^ears 10 
months. This' period includes the fabulously long reign of 300 years 
assigned to Ranaditya. 'Ihere are good grounds to regard Ranaditya 
as a historical figure, but the length of his reign must be reduced. 
The first king in Book HI of the Rdjalaiahgini is Moghavahana who 
in all jif! bability is a representative of the Kidara Kushanas. There¬ 
fore the commencement of his reign ma\' be placed c. a.d. 350. We 
shall thus get a period of onlv 275 \'Cars (a.d. 350-625) for the kings 
of Book III, as against 589 years 10 months or -590 years assigned 
to them by Kalhana. It is not very difficult to clTect this reduction, 
as Ranaditya’s reigii alone has to be reduced by about 280 years, ^ 
and^ a further reduetii)n of 35 years may be easily made by cutting 
down the reign of Yudhishthira II to a brief period of 4 years only, 
since no events of his reign have been recorded and there is nothing 
to justify the long reign of 39 years assigned to him. 

As has been shown in the main narrative, Kalhana’s knowledge 
of this period is not very accurate, and his chronological scheme, 
therefore, must be treated with great reserve. The pre-Karkota 
chronology has therefore to be reconstructed on the general consi¬ 
derations of historical evidence, particularly the numismatic data, 
and the followng broad outlines may be suggested. 

The unknown foreigners (probably Kushanas) 300- 50 

The Kidara Kushanas 350*410 

The Imperial Guptas through their 
nominee Matrigupta. 


^410- 14 
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Tlie Kidara KushSnas restored under Pravarasena - 414-515 
Hunas 515-600 

Indigenous ruIe—Vikramaditya and Baladitya 600- 25 

The genealogy and chronology of the subsequent period may be 
represented by the following tables. 


The Kaikota Dynasty (a.d. 625-855) 
Diuiabha-vardliana-Prajhaditya-Anahgaleklia. 

A.D. 625-61 

__ 

I I 

Malhana (did not rule) Dmiabhaka-Pratapaditya (a.d. 661-711) 


Chandrapida-Vinavaditva Taiaplda-Udayaditya Muktapida-Lalitaditya 
711-20' ' ” 720-24 724-61 


Kuvalayapida 761-62 


Vajraditya-Bappiyaka 

762-69 


TrihhuL anaplda 
(did not rule) 

1 

Ajitapida 

835-50 

Utpalapida 

853-55* 


PrithivyapTda I Saihgramaplda I Jayapida-Vi- 
769-73- (ruled for 7 days) nayaditya 

773-804 

_ I 

! . ^ I 

I.alitapida 804-16 Samgramapida 11 
j (Prithivyapida) 

Chippa^a-Jayaplda- 816-23 

Brihaspati | 

823-35 Anaiigaplda 

850-53 


The names printed in italics are given merely to indicate line of 
descent. They did not rule. 
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Z.The Line of Utpala a.d. 855-6 to 939 

Uppa (a distiller) 


I I I I I 

Padma Utpala Kalydna Mamina Dharma Jayadevi 
I m: 

Sukhavarman Lalitapida 


Avaiili-varman Sura-carman Samara-carman 

A.D. 855/6-883 1 

1 Sukha-carman 

Samkara-varman-Sugandha I 

A.D. 883-902 A.D. 904-6 Nirjita-varman (Pangii) 

I A.D. 921-23 

I .1 I 

Copala-varman Samkata-varinaii 
A.D. 902-4 A.D. 904 

Partha Chakra-varman Sura varman I 
A.D. 906-21 (a) 923-33 933-34 

Again a.d. 934-35 (b) 935 

I (c) 936-37 

Unmattavaiiti 
937-39 

I 

Sura-varinan II 
deposed 939 

i. House of Viradeva 

Viradeva 


Kdmadeca 

I 

Prahhakaradeca 

Yasaskaradeva 
A.D. 939-48 

Samgrarrtadeva 
A.D. 949 


Ramadeca 

I 

I 

Varmta 
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5. The House ef Abhinava a.d. 9494003 

Abhinava (a clerk) 

I 

Sangrama-gupa 


Parva-gupta a.d. 949-50 


Kshema-gupta a.d. 950-58 m 
Abhimanyu a.d. 958-72 


Didda daughter of Simharaja 
of Lohara a.d. 980-1003 


Nandi-gupta Tribhuvana Bhima-gupta 

972-73 973-75 975-80 
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Chapter Nineteen? 


THE WESTERN FRONTIER 


1. RISE OF ISLAM 

When Harsha-vaudiiana and Pulakcsin II were struggling for em¬ 
pire in India, the rise of Islam in Arabia was ra])idly changing the 
face of the world. This new religions sect soon developed into a 
militant political power before whose onslaught kingdoms in Western 
Asia and Northern Africa tumbled down like houses of cards. The 
Prophet, who was both the temporal and spiritual head and establish¬ 
ed his sovereignty over the whole of Arabia, died in a.d. 632. In 
636 the mighty Persian Empire collapsed in the battle of Cadesia 
and before a.d. 640 Svria and Egypt were subdued, and the banner 
of Islam floated over the whole of Persia as far east as Herat. During 
the next ten years the Caliphs—^as the successors of tlie Prophet were 
c?illed—extended the boundary of their empire to the Oxiis, and 
began that forward movement to the west along the entire northern 
border of Afric'a winch was destined to (ncrwhelm S))iun and reach 
[he heart of France from the south, till the great victory of Charles 
Martel in a.d. 732 elicekcd its progress and fixed the Pyrenees as the 
further limit (T the Muslim Empire' in the West. 

It is diflicnlt t(> sa^" whether Tlarsha-x ardhaua or Pulake-sin. at least 
one e>f whom must have e-anie'd on eliplomatie' iuterconrse^ with Persia 
(pp. ‘120-21), had any knowledge of these great events that were taking 
place nutsiele the little* world in whieh lhe\' liv'oel and fought. But 
it se'cms that e'\'en if they kne'w it, they eliel not realize the gravity 
of the peril v’hie'h threatened India. Ferr at the very moment when 
the* forces of Islam were knocking at the* gates of Tiidia, Harsha- 
vardhana was busy in bis military campaigns against Orissa, and the 
Pallavas and Chalnkvas were engaged in a prolonged and deadly 
struggle for suoromacy. Yet no Indian statesman, even with a mo¬ 
derate knowledge of what was happening immediateb' erutside the 
borders of India, shonTel have overlooked the fact that the new 
political situation in the west was fraught with grave danger for the 
security of his coimti)'. This furnislies the first, but bv no means, 
the last, historical example, when India had to pav dear for keeping 
aloof from the internaHonal nolitics of the dav. 

So far as we can judge, the ignorance, or the equanimity, of the 
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Indian potentates was mainly due to the fact that between them 
and the outside world lay a few petty border states on the west 
which were not concerned with, and did not count for much in, 
Indian politics. They served as the iron curtain which shut off the 
gaze of Indian politicians. 

As the first impact of the Muslim invasion fell on them, it is 
necessary to describe their position and status at some length. For¬ 
tunately we can have a much clearer view of the Indian borderland 
during this period than is generally possible in Indian history. This 
is due to the detailed account left by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan 
Tsang who travelled over this region some time in a.d. 642 or 643. 

2. THE FRONTIER STATES 

About this time there were four important kingdoms in the western 
border, viz. the kingdoms of Kapiia and Ud)'ana in the north, that 
of Sindh in the south, and another, called Tsao-ku-ta or Tsaukuta by 
the Chinese pilgrim, which lay between these two. 

According to the description of Hiuan Tsang, Kapisa was « power¬ 
ful State whose supremaev was ackmnvlediged bv ten other kingdoms 
in the neighbourhood. Though it is difficult to identify or locate 
them all, it may be safely presumed that the whole of Afghanistan 
from Bamian on the west to the Indus on the east and from the 
JTindnknsh on the north to the Bannii district on the south was sub¬ 
ject to the king of Kapisa.1 It included Kafiristan—name which 
is prohabb’-dcrived from ancient Kapisa—and also the cities of Kabul, 
Jalalabad and Peshawar. 

To the north and east of Kapisa lay Ud^'ana which comprised the 
present districts of Swat, Panjkora, Bajaur and Buner. But we find 
it incorporated into the kingdom of Kapisa in a.d. 745, and this pro- 
bablv took place long before.2 

The kingdom of Sindh, with its feudatory states, comprised the 
lower vallev of the Indus, extending as far north as Multan on the 
left and Bannu on the right side of that river. Hiuan Tsang men¬ 
tions two other States bordering on Sindh, viz Lang-kie-lo, im- 
mediatclv to the west, comprising modern Makran and Kirman, and 
Ki-kiang-na (Kekkana or al-Kikan of the Arab chronicles) which lav 
to its north. According to the Chinese pilgrim th© former was sub- 

1 Cnnninpliam (Ancient Geography, pp. 19-20) includes the whole of Afphani.stan 
up to Rolan Pass in the south, hut as we shall see later, the region round this Pass 
formed part of Sindh, and the Kandahar region was probably included in Tsao- 
kii-ta. 

2 /A, 1895, p. 348, n. 3, 
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ieet to Persia, and the latter was divided among a number of inde¬ 
pendent clans. But according to Chach-nama, the local chronicle of 
Sindh, and other authorities to which reference will be made later, 
not only these two States but also Multan were all dependencies of 
Sindh. That Hiuan Tsang’s information about these remote coun¬ 
tries was not up-to-date follows from the mention of Persia as a 
suzerain power, for we know that it was overwhelmed by the Arabs 
several years before. The statement of Chach-nama may therefore 
be right, though, as it admits, these outlying provinces sometime‘s 
declared independence. 

Between the kingdoms' of Kapisa and Sindh, as defined above, 
Hiuan Tsang locates a large kingdom called Tsao-ku-ta or Tsao-li. 
This is almost certainly to be identified with Zabul or Zabulistan of 
the Ai'ab geographers, which comprised the upper valley of the Hel- 
mand river together with a large extent of territories both to the east 
and west of it, and included the cities of Kandahar and Ghaznah 
(Ghazni). 

Hiuan Tsang has left some accounts of the culture of the territories 
described above. Sindh had an Indian ruler and was Indian in 
language, literature and religion. This was verv nearly true also of 
Lang-kie lo (modern Makran and Kirnian). Hiuan Tsang savs that 
the letters of this country are much the same as those of India, but 
their language is a little different. He adds that tluae are some hundred 
sahj^hdramas (Buddhist monasteries) and several hundred deva tem¬ 
ples. It is said in the biograf)hv of Hiuan Tsang that Trom Lang- 
kie-lo, going north-west, we come to the eountr\' of Po-la-see (Persia) 
which is not within the boundaries of Tndia’.'^ This definitely implies 
that Lang-kie-lo was regarded as a part of India. 

As regards Tsao-ku-ta or Zabulistau we are told that their writing 
and spoken language differed from those of other countries, but the 
people were mostly Buddhist and 'there were some hundreds of 
monasteries and above 10,0(X) Brethren, all Mahavanists’. The reign¬ 
ing king was a true believer in Buddhism and there were some tens 
of deva temples. Numismatic evidence shows that it was a powerful 
kingdom in the seventh century a.d.4 One of its rulers SrT Vasudeva 
calls hirriself king of Zaulistan and Multan. Another coin, whose 
legend and date are somewhat doubtful, seems to be issued bv a 
king Shahi (or Vahi) Tigin who calls himself ruler of both India and 
Persia. The legends on these coins are written both in Indian and 

3 Life, tr. hy Beal, p. 150. 

4 Opinions differ about the date of these coins and the reading; of their legends. 
I have followed the views of Cunningham who gives a good account of them in his 
Later Imh-Scythians, pp. 291-^. 

H-30 
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Pehlevi characters. Coins of several other kings, some of them 
containing the word Zaulistan, have been found in the Indus valley. 

Kapisa, which was ruled by a king of the Kshatriya caste, was a 
stronghold of Buddhism, and its language, though coarser and mder 
than that of its dependencies, such as Lamghan, Jalalabad and coun¬ 
tries further east, was Indian. Udyana (Swat valley) was alsy a 
stronghold of Buddhism and its ‘spoken language was different from, 
but bore much resemblance to, that of India’. Hiuan Tsang regarded 
only the kingdom of Kapi^ proper and Tsao-ku-ta as geographically 
outside the boundaries of India, but even these may be regarded as 
politically and culturally a part of this country. 

Judged by the test of language, religion, and culture, tlie western 
boundary of India, in the seventh century a.d., may thus be roughly 
indicated bv an imaginaiy line from Kandahar to Kabul, extended 
north-east right up to the Ilindukush and southwest along the boun¬ 
daries of Baluchistan to the sea-coast. The hilly region in the north 
between this line and the Ilindukush still formed politicallv a part 
of India, but a strong admixture of Turkish element, introduced no 
doubt bv the Saka. Kushana and Iluna invaders, had alreadv dis¬ 
tinguished it culturallv from India. The king who ruled over these 
regions was, according to a later tradition, a descendant of Kanishka, 
but the verv fact that Hiuan Tsang calls hirri a Kshatriva bv caste, 
shows, what we might also othenvise infer, that he had been thorough- 
Iv Indianised. 

1 . K ^ B U L AND Z A B U L 

The Arabs cast a longing c\’e towards the fair plains and cities of 
India from the verv beginning of their militant career.5 The first 
militarv expedition was sent across the sea to Tanah. i.e. Thana 
near Bombav. about a.d. 637. Similar expeditions were sent against 
Broach and Debal (a port of Sindh) during the next five years, but 
none of these achieved anv conspicuous success. 

5 The account of the Arah expedition is'-hased on the following: 

(a) Kitah Futuh al-Bulclan by Ahmad ibn Yahya ihn-Jahir al-Baladhiiri, commonly 
referred to as Baladhuri. Extracts from this work are given in HIED, Vol. I, pp, 113ff. 
But there is a good English translation by P. K. Ilitti (Vol. I) and F. C. Murgotten 
(Vol. II). I have used this translation and all references in this chapter are to vol. 
n which deals with India. 

(b) Chach-nama. Extracts from this are given in HIED, but T have used the 
English translation of the work by Mirza Kalichbeg Ferdunhegh (Karachi, 1900). 

(c) Le Strange The Lonch of the Eastern Caliphate. It gives a good geographical 
account of the Indian borderland. 

(d) The Arah Jnva.9ion of India by R: C. Mafumdar (Supplement to JIH, Vol, X, 

Part 1), ^ 
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It has been suggested by some that these three expeditions were 
neither undertaken for conquest nor authorized by the Caliph.8 Ac¬ 
cording to this view only woups of Arab merchants landed at these 
places for purposes of trade, though it is admitted that some skir¬ 
mishes were fought with the natives. Further the Arabs were not 
interested in territorial acquisition in India until a grave provocation 
was given by the ruler of Sifidh in c a.O. 709. when the firet armed 
batch of the Arab Muslims landed at Debal. This view, however, 
cannot be reconciled either with the general history of Islam’s mili¬ 
tant career, or with the express statement of Al-Baladhuri, the greatest 
and most reliable authority on the subject. He represents mese as 
military expeditions, and gives details of many others directed against 
the frontiers of India which completely refute the view of the peace¬ 
ful penetration into India by the Arabs. It may be true that a num¬ 
ber of Arabs came to India for peaceful purposes and settled in this 
country; that they learned Indian languages and not only composed 
original poems but also translated the Quran into them; that they 
followed Indian customs and manners, married in Indian society and 
adopted Indian titles and names; that the Indians were so profound¬ 
ly impressed with the new faith that on an average 50,000 of them 
embraced Islam every year. No satisfactory evidence has, however, 
been brought forward to prove that this state of things was true of 
the period before the Arab conquest of Sindh. But whatever we 
might think of these peaceful relations, there is no doubt that the 
Arxabs were eager for territorial conquests in India and made sys¬ 
tematic inroads against all the three kingdoms of Kabul, ZSbuI and 
Sindh. As the first two were often united in offering resistance to 
the aggressions of Islam, their history may be treated together in 
the first place." 

The Arabs conquered Seistan shortly xifter a.d. 650, and advanced 
towards Zabulistan along the Helmand river till they reached Kish 
which the Arab chronicler Baladhuri describes as belonging to al- 
Hind, i.e. India. Kish has been identified with Kaj or Kuhich of 
the present day near Rudbar, a well-known place on the Helmand, 
not very far from its mouth. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn-smurah, governor 
of Seistan during the Caliphate of Othman, led an expedition against 
this place and proceeded as far as Bust, higher up on the Helmand. 
But the progress of 'Muslim forces was checked here, and they 
entered into an amicable agreement with Bust and Z5bulist5n. Soon 
after this Seistan also revolted and drove out the Muslirris who thus 
lost practically everything tliey had gained in this region, 

6 PAIOC, X, pp. 403ff. 
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Seistan was reconquered during the Caliphate of ‘All (a.d, 656-61) 
and ‘Abd-ar-Rahman was re-appointed its goveinor by the next Caliph 
Mu-a‘wiya (a.d. 661-80). -‘Abd-ar-Rahmaii renewed his expedition 
and his victorious forces advanced as far as Kabul. The city of 
Kfibiil was besieged but it made a heroic resistance for several months. 
The city fell at last and the Muslim governor concluded a treaty. 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman then invaded Zabulistan and conquered it. But as 
soon as ‘Abd-ar-Rahman was removed from his post, shortly before 
his death in a.d. 670, the king of Kabul drove out all the Musl'ims 
from the city, and Ratbil (apparently a title by which Arab chro¬ 
niclers always refer to the king of Zribulistan)7 regained possession 
of his kingdom and occupied the whole coimtiw as far as Bust. But 
Ratbil, being defeated and pursued by the new governor, concluded 
a treaty of peace both for his own kingdom and Kabul, on payment 
of one million dirhams. 

Towards the end of the rc-iijn of Caliph Yazid (a.d. 6S0-3) Kabul 
revolted again, and the Muslim forces sent against it were total]\' 
routed at Jiinzah. The governor of Seistan, who led the arm\c and 
some distinguished members (T the aristf)eracv, lav dead on the firld 
and the rest fled. Abu-‘Ubaidah. po'^sibh'^ the Muslim renrcsent^ti^'e 
at Kri])nl, who was iniprisnned, had to be ransomed for 500 030 
dirhams 

The king of Zabulistan also declared v^'a^■ against the Arabs and 
probabb^ proceeded as far as the lake into which tin' flelmand riv('r 
flows. Thmigh he was dqfeated and killc'd in a.d. 6S0, the war was 
continued by his .son, who did^ not oppose the advance of th(' Nfns- 
lims till they penetrated deep* into his country. Then he bh)(‘ked 
the moimtain passes and the Muslim general was forced to conclude 
a treaty by which, on payment of 300,000 dirhams, he promised not 
to n)id the country in future. The Caliph, howevej’, disapproved of 
the treaty aud dismissed the general. 

The Muslim invasion of Kabul about a.d. 698 was even less suc¬ 
cessful. The king of Zabulistan joined the ruler of Kabul' and em¬ 
ployed his old tactics again with even more brilliant success. The 
mountain passes were blocked and the Muslim general was dissuaded 
by his colleagues from offering terms to the enemy. So the army 
decided to fight their way out and suffered tenable losses and hard¬ 
ships. At last the Muslim general was compelled to purchase the 
liberation of himself and his remaining followers by a ransom of 

I Elliot, Raverty, and other f^cholars held that Krihul and Zalnil denoted the 
same kingdom under Ratbil. But Baludhnri clearly di.stingni.shes the two. As all the 
kings of Zabulistan arc rcfc'rred to as Ratbil it mii.st be regarded a.s a tith‘, 
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700,000 dirhams. But he shortly died of grief for the terrible miseries 
he had brought upon his men. 

It was a veritable disaster for the Muslim forces, and elaborate 
prepaiauons were set on loot to avenge the humiliation. Heavy war- 
cess was imposed on Basra and Kula in order to raise a new army 
which was so splendidly equipped that it was named the peacock 
army’. ‘Abd-ar-Bahmaii, wiio led this army, defeated Ratbil, the 
king (jf Zabuhstan, in a.d. 699, but profiling by the experience of his 
preciectssors, he moved very cautiously. Hajjaj, the governor of Irak, 
was dissatisfied with his slow progress and ordered him to advance 
rapidly. \Adien ‘Abd-ar-Rahman remonstrated, he was threatened 
wiUi supersession. Thereupon he made a treaty on favourable terms 
with tile king of Zabulistan and declared war both againsL Hajjaj 
and the CaJipli. In spile of initial successes he was ultimately defeat¬ 
ed and took refuge with Ratbil (a.d. 701-2) but a year or two later 
he died or committed suicide. Ratbil took advantage of the situation 
and ccjiicluded a treaty with Hajjaj by which tlie latter agreed 
not to make war upon him for 7 (or 9) years on payment of 
ail annual subsidy in kind. This aiTangcment continued till the death 
of Hajjaj in a.d. 714, Then Ratbil refused to pay any tribute, and 
maintained his independence for forty years without any further 
molestation. 

This prolonged inactivity of the Muslims was undoubtedly due 
to the internal troubles and weakness of the Caliphate during the last 
days of the Umayyids. For, soon after the establishment of the 
powerful Abbasid Caliphate, the governor of Seistan declared war 
against Ratbil. Ratbil was defeated and promised to pay tribute. 
He, however, did not pay it regularly, and we are told that the Mus¬ 
lim officers collected tribute from him as best as they could (or ac¬ 
cording to their strength and weakness). 

The Caliph Al-Ma'mun (a.d. 813-33) sent an army against the king 
of Kabul who acknowledged obedience, professed Islam, and agreed 
to pay tribute. But he regained independence and apostatized almost 
immediately after. Ratbil, who paid double the tribute, and was 
thereupon left unmolested by Al-Ma’mfm, also soon became indepen¬ 
dent again. 

It was not till a.d. 870 that Zabulistan was finally conquered by 
Yakub, son of Lais, who had virtually made himself the nnka.ster of 
Seistan, The king was killed and the people were forced to embrace 
Islam. But Krd)ul, which was also conquered by Yakub about the 
same time, recovered its independence .and continued to fonn a part 
of India, both politically and culturally, till the end of the tenth 
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century a.d. Its later history will be dealt with in connection with 
that of the Sh§hiya dynasty. 

Though both Kabul and Zabul ultimately succumbed to Islam, the 
heroic resistance they offered to the repeated onslaughts of that world- 
power deserves the highest praise and admiration. Few countries 
in the world, far less small principalities like these, have defied the 
arms of Islam so bravely and for so long. For more than 200 years 
the Arabs struggled hard to subdue them, but in vain. They no 
doubt obtained brilliant victories but also suffered severe reverses. 
They were able from time to time to impose some sort of suzerainty 
and occasionally exacted tributes from them. But in spite of this 
Kabul and Zabul successfully opposed the, political and cultural on¬ 
slaught of Islam till a.d. 870, for a centuiy and a half after Sindh 
had become a Muslim province. 

4. SINDH 

A detailed history of Sindh in the seventh centuiy a.d. is given 
in Chach-ndma, a Persian translation of an old Arabic Iiistoiy of the 
conquest of Sindh by the Arabs. The date of the original work is 
not known, but the Persian translation was made about a.d. 1216. 
It begins with an account of king Sahiras, son of Siihasi Rai. He 
ruled over an extensive dominion which is said to have included 
Makran, Kandaliar, Seistan, and the whole of the Indus valley up 
to the border of Kashmir, The king personally ruled the central part 
of his kingdom from his capital at Alor, while the rest of his kingdom 
was divided into four provinces, with headquarters, respectively, at 
Bahmanabad, Siwistan, Iskandah and Multan. The rulers of these 
provinces are referred to as governors by some authorities, but called 
tributary rulers in Chach-ndma. 

Sahiras was succeeded by his son Sahasi Rai II. During his reign 
Chach, a poor Brahmana, rose to high power and office, and on his 
master’s death ascended the throne. According to Tuhfaf-ul-Kirdm, 
composed in the latter half of tlie eighteenth century a.d., this event 
took place in a.d. 622 and the dynasty of Sahiras, consisting of five 
kings, ruled for 137 years (i.e. a.d, 485-622), The genealogy of the 
kings, given in this text, does not, however, tally with the account 
in Chach-ndma. 

The provincial rulers did not at first acknowledge the authority of 
Chach, but were subdued by force, and the stream that separates 
Makran from Kirman was fixed as the western boundary of his king¬ 
dom. Chach also marched against Kandabil, and its people agreed 
to pay an annual tribute. Kandabil has been identifieeP with Gan- 
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davaS in the Brahui territory in Baluchistan, a little to the south-east 
of Kelat. According to Al-Baladhuri, Kikan also formed a part of 
Sindh, Kikan undoubtedly comprised the hilly country near Quetta 
and Bolan Pass and its name has probably been preserved in Kakar 
lying to the east of Quetta. It probably formed a part of Kandabil, 
and in any case, was most likely conquered by Chach. 

Thus when Chach died about a.d. 662, he left a vast kingdom to 
his brother Chandar who ruled for seven years. The death of Chan- 
dar was followed by a quarrel about succession and the kingdom was 
divided into two parts. But D^ar, the younger son of Chach, who 
ascended the throne at Alor about a.d. 670, reunited them after 30 
years. 

The chief event in Dahar’s reign was the Arab invasion which 
overwhelmed him and his kingdom. As noted above, the Arabs sent 
an expedition against Debal, the chief sea-port of Sindh, some time 
between a.d. 637 and 643. Baladhuri speaks of a Muslim victory, 
but according to Chach-nania, the governor of Chach defeated the 
Muslims and killed their leader at the battle of Debal. The latter 
account seems to be true, for we find Caliph ‘Umar (a.d. 634-44) next 
sending an expedition towards Makran and Kirman. Evidently, hav¬ 
ing failed to approach Sindh by sea from the south, he proposed to 
attack by land the western frontier of the kingdom. But the gover¬ 
nor of Irak, whom he asked to supply detailed information, reported 
that the king of Sindh was very powerful and by no means willing 
to submit to the Muslims. Thereupon ‘Umar abandoned the idea of 
attacking it. The next Caliph ‘Uthman (a.d. 644-56) also gave up the 
project of invading Sindh on getting similar reports. 

Some time about a.d. 660, during the Caliphate of ‘All, a well- 
equipped Muslim army advanced against Sindh through Kikan, i.e. 
by the Bolan Pass route. According to Baladhuri, the people of 
Kikan made a brave stand and routed the Muslini army. The Mus¬ 
lim general was killed together with all but a few of his followers, 
which included a large number of nobles and chiefs. 

After this the Arabs sent several militaiy e.xpeditions against 
Kikan. The first advanced from the side of Kabul in 665, but did 
not gain any conspicuous success. The second ended in a disaster, 
and the routed Muslim army fled to Makran. The next expedition 
conquered Makran and met with some success in Kikan, but the 
leader, while raiding the Mid (i.e. the Meds), was defeated and killed. 
The leader of the fourth expedition was killed in Kikanan. The fifth 

8 Some scholars identify Kandabil (or Kandail as written by Baladhuri) with Zihri 
about 57 ttiilefi south-west of Gandava (CHI, HI, p. 9). 
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expedition obtained some successes and ac(^uired much booty, but 
Kikan was far from being subdued. For more than twenty yeai's 
(a.d. 660-80) the Arabs concentrated their efforts towards the con¬ 
quest of this outpost of Sindh, but failed. Their only success was 
the conquest of Makran. 

The Arabs did not resume their aggression against Sindh till abdut 
A.D. 705 when Hajjaj was governor of Ir^ik. The Muslim governor 
of \fakran made some raids and conquered portions of Kandabil 
(Gaiidava). Shortly after this happened an incident which induced 
Hajjaj to send a full-scale expedition to Sindh. As this ultimately 
led to the conquest of Sindh, the incident may be discussed in some 
detail. 

A party of widows and orphan daughters^ of the Arab traders who 
had died in Ceylon ^^'ere sent b}- the king of that country to Hajjaj. 
The ship in which they were travelling fell into the hands of the 
pirates near Debal, the chief port of Sindh, at the mouth of the 
Indus. Hajjaj wrote to Dahar to secure the release of these women, 
but the latter replied that he had no control over the pirates who 
captured them, ft ^^as also alleged that Dahar refused to arrest and 
hand over to Hajjaj the Arab convicts who had lied and taken shelter 
in Sindh.regarded this as the ccisk.s I)clli and proposed to 
send a powerliil expedition to Sindh. The Caliph was at first very 
unwilling, but later agreed at the importunities of Hajjaj. 

Some seholars argueH that it was this provocation which led the 
Arabs to think for the first time of territorial conquests in Sindh. 
But the account of the earlier expeditions, noted above, gives the 
lie direct to this view. As a matter of fact the conquest of Sindh 
had been one of the chief objectiv’cs of the Arabs for more than a 
century. This is not only prewed b\^ their sncc'cssive milihu'v ex¬ 
peditions against Debal, Makran, and Kikan but also by their practice 
of designating the leaders of these expeditions in advance as gover¬ 
nor of Sindh, Even Hajjaj was appointed govenior of Irak, 'Hind 
and Sindh’ (!jt2 as early as a.d. 695. The Arabs had been chafing 
at their failure to conquer Sindh, and Hajjaj merely seized the piracy 
as a pretext to subdue a country that had so long defied the arms 
of Islam. 

As soon as Hajjaj secured the permission of Caliph Walid, ho sent 
an expedition against Debal under ‘Ubaidullah. As noted above, 

9 Some scholars rcfiu onl\ to oipliao (laughteis (C///, III, p. 1) but others include 
widows (PAIOC, X, p. 409). 

10 PAIOC, X, p. 409. 

11 Ibid., p, 404. 

12 IHQ, XVI, p. 597. 
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Debal was the chief sea-port at the mouth of the Indus, but on ac¬ 
count of the constant shifting of the river beds it has not been pos¬ 
sible to identify it with certainty. Some have located it near Thatha 
or Lari Bandar, while others have identified it with present Bhambor 
or Kakar Bukera.l3 According to Baladhuri the expedition against 
De]?al proved a failure and the Muslim general was killed. Then a 
second expedition was sent against Debal by way of sea from Oman 
and it was opposed by Jaisirnha, son of Dahar. Alter a pitched battle 
lasting the whole day the Muslim anny was routed and its general 
killed. 

Hajjaj then made elaborate preparations for an expedition against 
Sindh. He placed his iifephew and son-in-law Muhammad, son of 
Qasim,t4 at its command and provided him with men, arms, and 
munitions on a lavish scale. The Caliph lent him the services of 6,000 
Ssrian soldiers fully armed. 

Muhammad advanced through Makran and laid siege to Debal 
(a.d. 711). With the help of the siege materials reaching him by 
way of sea, he took the fort of Debal by assault. No quarter was 
given, and for three days the inhabitants were ruthlesslv butchered 
by the Muslim soldiers. 

Muhammad then marched along the Indus and reached Nehrun, 
modern Haidarabad. According to both Chach-mma and Baladhuri, 
our two principal authorities, the town was treacherously surrendei;- 
ed by the Buddhists who had already concluded a secret pact with 
Ifajjaj. According to Baladhuri, the governor of the city was a Bud¬ 
dhist who not only submitted without any fight but acliveh' helped 
Muhammad in the subsequent campaign. The Buddhist residents 
of many otlicr towns also did the same. According to Chach-mma 
they were influenced, partly by their aversion to slaughter and blood¬ 
shed, and partly by their belief in the prophetic saying in the sacied 
books that India would be conquered by Islam. The last would also 
partly account for the treachery of the non-Buddhists which, accord- 


13 Cl. App. A. to my article ‘Arab Invasion of India’ JIH, X, (i) supplement, which 
deals with the ancient geography of Sindh, particularly the places that fell on the way 
of Muhammad. 

14 The full name is written as Tmadu’d-din Muhammad Kasim, son of Ukail Sakifi 

in Chach-mma, which adds that he was then a youth of 17 (I, p. 73), The name 
usually written in this text is Muhammad Kasim. In the Tankh-UMas uml (compost'd 
in A.n. 1600) he is called Muhammad, son of Qasim, and this view is now generally 
adopted Hi, p. 2). S. N. Dhar states that the name given in Chach-mma is 

Karimuddin Muliammad Kasim {IHQ, XVI, p, 596) but I have not found it in the 
translation by Ferdunbegh which he also quotes as authority. I have adopted the spelling 
in cm, II. 
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ing to Chach-ndma, played no mean part in the final outcome of the 
war. 

Muhammad then conquered Siwistan (Sehwan), after which some 
leading chiefs tendered their submission. Treachery became con¬ 
tagious and not only powerful and high oflBcials but even 4,000 warlike 
Jats of Siwistan joined Muhammad. He tlien leisurely proceeded 
along the western bank of the Indus, conquering various places on 
the way, till he reached a point on the river opposite which Dahar 
stood ready with his army to meet him. Here Muhammad halted 
for two months, whereupon Hajjaj reprimanded him and urged him 
to cross the river and fight with D^ar. He thereupon built a bridge 
of boats at Sakrah (probably Sakhar) and his whole army passed over 
to the other side without any loss, mainly due to the treachery of 
the two brothers who were, in succession, put by Dahar in charge 
of the fort in the rocky island of Bet (Bakhar), which was a highly 
strategic point commanding the passage of the river. By the help 
of the same two brothers Muhammad was able to cross without dif¬ 
ficulty the lake that lay between him and Dahar s main force, near 
the fort of Raor, which may be identified with Rohri, not far from 
the capital city Alor. 

Here a pitched battle took place, and D^ar fought with braveiy 
for two days. According to Chach-ndma, which gives a detailed 
account, Muhammad's army was nearly routed on the second day. 
The army of Islam became irresolute, and their lines were broken 
up in great confusion.’ Muhammad, however, rallied his men and 
the renegade chiefs of Sindh came to his aid. Dahar, seated on his 
elephant, personally led the attack, and Muhammad directed his 
naptha-fiingers to shoot at him. Dakar’s litter having caught fire, 
he dismounted and was killed. This was a signal for the disruption 
of his army which was completely routed. 

The suiwivors took refuge in the fort of Raor which was defended 
by the brave queen till conditions became hopeless, and she burnt 
herself with other ladies to escape the infamy of falling into the 
hands of the Muslims. Jaisimha, the son of Dahar, now strongly 
fortified Alor, the capital city, and Bahmanabad, a famous city and 
fort, the ruins of which lie about 8 miles to the south-east of Shadad- 
pur railway station, while he himself adopted a mode of guerilla 
warfare. Muhammad besieged Bahmanabad which offered a stout 
resistance. Every day the besieged came out and fierce fight con¬ 
tinued from morning till evening. They fought for six mpnths in 
this Avav, when some leading citizens entered into a secret covenant 
with Muhammad and betrayed the fort. At Alor, too, after some 
fighting, the residents made peace with Muhammad, whereupon F(^, 
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son of Daliar, whd was iii charge, left the city and joined his brother 
Jaisimha. 

Muhammad then besieged Multan which offered a bi-ave resistance 
for two months, till a traitor pointed out to Muhammad the source 
of water-supply for the town and thus forced it to surrender. The con¬ 
quest of Multan was followed up by that of Kiraj and Bailaman. 
The former denotes Kangra and the latter probably some territory in 
Rajputana. According to Chach-ndma, Muhammad himself advanced 
to the frontier of kashmir and sent an expedition to Kanauj. But 
all this may be doubted, as none of the authorities mentions the 
conquest of intennediate territories. 

The triumphant career of Muhammad was suddenly cut short by 
political changes at home. Hajjaj died in a.d. 714, and the Caliph 
Walid, a year later. The next Caliph, Sulaiman, was the sworn enemy 
of Hajjaj who had also incurred the hostility of Salih, the newly ap¬ 
pointed governor of Irak. The enemies of Hajjaj wreaked vengeance 
upon his family, and Muhammad was taken prisoner, insulted, and 
tortured to death by Salih. Such was the tragic end of the man who 
laid the foundations of Muslim power in India, though posterity has 
woven a romantic tale round this episode. 

Jaisimha took full advantage of the internal discord in the CalijDhate 
and re-occupied Bahmanabad. Other conquered chiefs also followed 
suit. The Caliph sent Habib to subdue the rebels, but it appears that 
only Alor and a few other localities were conquered by him. The 
next Caliph ‘Umar H (717-20) offered to recognise the independence 
of the chiefs of Sindh provided they adopted Islam. Jaisimha ac¬ 
cepted the offer, but soon quarrelled with Junaid, the governor of 
Sindh, apostatized, and declared war against him. Junaid, however, 
defeated Jaisimha and took him prisoner. Thus ended the dsnasty 
of Dahar and the independence of Sindh. 

The circumstantial nariative of the Muslim conquest (jf Sindh, 
sketched above, is solely based on Chach-ndma and the histoiy^ of 
Baladhuri. Both tlie accounts are written from the point of \'iew 
of the victors and, as such, it may be doubted whether we can fully 
rely upon them, specially where the activity of the mlers of Sindh 
is concerned. That the alleged cause of the war was nothing but an 
idle pretext for aggressive warfare has been shown above. The 
triumphant march of Muhammad from Debal to Raor probably paints 
him in a too brilliant colour, and underestimates or ignores the efforts 

15 No credence should be given to the story that two daughters of Dahar, who 
were sent to the Caliph, falsely accused Muhammad of violating their chastity and 
thereupon the enraged Caliph sent orders that Mu^iammad’s body should be sev'in in 
a bag and sent to him (Cf. PIHC, V, p, 249). 
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of the Hindu ruler. The victories are too often attributed to trea¬ 
chery, and the Buddhist sect is generally, though not always, re¬ 
presented as helping the enemy of the countiy. Even the powerful 
chiefs and officials are said to have deserted their king and joined 
their enemy. Though some scholars are loth to believe all thjs,!® 
there may be some truth in the allegations. It should be remember¬ 
ed that the Brahmin Chach had seized the throne by unfair means 
less thau a century before, and it is not unlikely that his family was 
disliked bv a section of the people, specially the loyal adherents of 
tile old royal family and the Bucldhists who formed the predoininant 
element of the people. That this dislike should induce them to 
belrav their eountry, however deplorable in itsell, cannot be ruled 
out iis' impossible, particularly when both the authorities emphasize 
this point and give numerous .specific instances. On the other hand, 
the internal weakness of Sindh ma)' have been the chief cause of its 
downfall. We should remember that the newly established dynasty 
could not consolidate its power, owing to the rebellions of provincial 
governors and the long war of successicjii which kept the kingdom 
divided for more than 30 years. As the quarrel with the Muslims 
broke out within 10 years of the re-union, we may easily presume 
that the ruler of Sindh could not marshall all its resources elfectively 
against the foreign invader. 

All these causes probablv operated to bring about the downfall 
of the kingdom of Sindh. But the comparatively easy conquest of 
Muhammad, son of Qasim, should not make us forget the long re¬ 
sistance offered by Sindli against the Arabs. Nor must we withhold 
the need of praise due to the king and the people for the brave 
defence of the mountain passes of Kikan, occasionally caowned by 
brilliant victories, and the successful blocking of the southern route 
across Makran or over the sea for three quarters of a centiirv since 
the first raid. The Muslim historians have paid high tribute to the 
enemy for their bravery and fighting qualities and, taking everything 
into consideration, the modem historians are not justified in regard¬ 
ing the defeat of the Indians as an evidence of their inferiority hi 
military skill and discipline. 

This becomes still more clear by the subsequent history of the 
Muslim power in Sindh. Jimaid, who completed the conquest of the 
country, sent several expeditions to the interior of India. But though 
for some time the Arabs carried everything before them, and ad¬ 
vanced as far as Malwa and the borders of the Deccan, they were 

16 Cf. the view.s of S. N. Dhar in IIIQ. XVT, pp. 598If. But it is difficult to accept 
his view that th« thewy of Buddhist treacherj’ does not stand examination’. 
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signally defeated by the Pratihara king Nagabhata I, Pulakesi, 
the Chalukya chief of Gujarat, and probably also by Yasovarman. 
They were forced to retreat and henceforth their power was 
confined to Sindh. Even there the general rebellion of the people, 
who gave up the new faith imposed on them, made the position of 
the Muslims very precarious. This is clearly admitted by Baladhuri 
who remarks that as there was no place of refuge to which the Mus¬ 
lims might flee’ a new capital city was built, called Mahfuzah, on one 
side of a lake near the old city of Bahmanabad. The capital was 
shortly removed to Mansurah, a city built on the other side of the 
same lake. The governor JIakam was killed in course of his attempt 
to pacify the countiy, and his successors ‘kept fighting the enemy 
and subduing places in the neighbourhood whose inhabitants rebel¬ 
led’. Thus, during the last years of the Umay^^ads, they virtually lost 
hold ov^er Sindh. 

The ‘Ahbasid Caliphs made an attempt to re-establish the power 
of Islam ill Sindh. Hisham, the governor of Caliph Al-Mansiir 
(a.d. 754-75), is said to have conquered Multan and Kashmir. But 
even the little that we know of the history of Kashmir makes it almost 
impossible to believe that this kingdom was conquered in any sense 
by the Arabs. As has been noted above its powerful ruler 
Lalitaditva MuktapTda (a.d. 724-61) is said to have thrice defeated 
the Arabs. The rt'al fact seems to be that the Arabs came into con¬ 
flict with Lalitaditva, and in spite of their initial succe^jses, it 
any, their advance was (hecked bv him. The re-conquest of Multan 
if true, merely shows that a large part of Sindh again came into the 
hands ()f the Arabs. But the brave people of Kikan held out till 
c. A.D. 840. According to Baladhuri, an expedition was sent against 
fhe Kikanites, who are Zutt (i.e. Jaths), during the Caliphate of 
Miitasimbiillah fA.D. 883-42'). Although they were defeated, we hear 
of frerpicnt conflicts with the Jaths and the Meds in the neighbour¬ 
hood ol Alr^r, the old Hindu capital of Sindh. We hear of other e>r|ie- 
ditions in the course of which the Muslim armv sometirries met with 
grave disaster. 

Thus with all their strength and resources the ‘Abbasids failed to 
consolidate the Muslim power even in Sindh. The Arab chrenieles 
admit their failure to achieve further conquests in India. This is 
confirmed bv Indian evidence. The Pala emperor Dhannapala is said 
to have exercised supremaev over the Yavanas or Muslims. The 
failure of one or more Muslim expeditions is hinted at in several 
texts and epigraphic records.17 Thus, Khummana-Raso, a late work, 


17 Ttiesr have Iken broucfhl together hy Di C. Ganguly in IJJQ, XIV, p. 811. 
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refers to a Muslim invasion of Chi tor which was repulsed by the 
Guhila chief Khumman with the help of other Indian rulers. 
The Prabandfmkoh, composed in a.d. 1348, states that the Chaha- 
mana king Govindaraja defeated Sultan Vega Varisa. This Chaha- 
mana king was most probably the first king of that name who was 
a feudatory of the Pratihara emperor Nagabhata II. This ruler* is 
said to have defeated the Turushkas, which can only mean at this 
period the Muslim subjects or soldiers of the Caliph. Now, according 
to Baladhuri, a governor of Sindh under Caliph Al-Mamun 
(a.d. 813-33), was named Basar, and most probably this was the 
chief who is named Sultan Veg Varisa in Prahandhakosa. It is not 
unlikely that the three instances, quoted above, all refer to one and 
the same expedition under the Pratihara emperor Nagabhata and 
his feudatories and allies. The Kalachuri king Kokkalla I, who also 
claims to have defeated the Tunishkas, might have joined the above 
rulers. It may thus be held that the ‘Abbasids made a great effort— 
the first since Junaid’s expedition—to conquer India some time 
between a.d. 800 and 830, and their forces probably advanced as 
far as Chitor, but the Indian kings offered a combined resistance 
to them and forced them to retreat. This is of course only a theore¬ 
tical reconstruction, but the isolated passages scattered in different 
texts and inscriptions hardly leave any doubt that the ‘Abb5sid Caliphs 
made one or more efforts to extend the Muslim power in India, but 
failed. 

With the decline of the ‘Abbusid power, Sindh became virtually 
independent and formed a part of the Saffarid kingdom. After its 
downfall Sindh was divided into two independent states with capitals 
respectix'ely at Multan and Mansura, neither of which ever became 
powerful. Multan was in constant dread of a Pratihara invasion, but 
found its security against this in the famous image of God (Surya) 
in one of its temples which was venerated all over India, ‘When the 
unbelievers’, .says Al-Mas‘udl, ‘march against Multan, and the faith¬ 
ful do not feel themselves strong enough to oppose them, they 
threaten to break their idol and their enemies immediately wjth- 
draw’.lS Ishtakhri also makes a similar staterhent and adds that 
otherwise the Indians would have destroyed Multan’.lR As regards 
Mansura, again Al-Mas‘udT tell.s us that ‘it was constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of SiilSh, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sindh’. 

Thus even more than three hundred and fifty years after their 

18 HIED, I, pp. 23-24. 

19 Ibid., p. 28. 
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first incursion, the Arabs could establish their authority only over the 
frontier region and the lower valley of the Indus. Their repeated 
attempts to extend their power into the interior proved a failure. 
Compared with their military achievements in other parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, the results of their Indian campaign certainly 
appear to be insignificant. It reflects no small credit on the militaiy 
skill and political organization of the people of India that the con¬ 
querors of the world had to stop at the gateway of their country and 
could not enter inside for more than three centuries .20 


20 It is hardly necessary now to refer to the views of Elphinstone (Hist, of India, 
9th ed., pp. 305-6) and other writers who sought to explain the slow progress of Islam 
by various theories based on the religious and social institutions of India. 
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1. N E P A L 

Ji.shniigupta 

The DEATH OF Amsu-varman (p. 258) was followed b)’ a period of 
troubles. Yuvardja Udayadeva, presumably the heir-apparent, men¬ 
tioned in an inscription of Am.4u-varman, dated 39, disappears from 
the scene, and the throne is occupied by one Jishnugupta. He is 
described as the ornament of the Lunar family {Somdnvaifo) and 
a casual jeference is made in one of his records to his great-grand¬ 
father Mana-gupta-gomin. It is also claimed that he got the throne 
bv hereditary right. It appears therefore that he was not connected 
either with the old Lichchhayi rulers or with the Thakuri family 
founded bv Aihsu-varman, and S. Levi suggests that he belonged 
to the Ahir or AbhTra clan which had conquered Nepal shoitly before 
Amsu-varman usurped the sovercitpity (p. 215). Be that as it mav, the 
eharters of Tishnugupta leave no doubt that he ruled over the whole 
of the Nenal valle\' proper, and further that he revi\'ed the phantom 
of Lichc'hhax'i sovereignty. He issued his eharters from Kaih5sakuta, 
the palace of Amsu-varman, but mentions at the beginning the 
name of a Liehchhavi king residing at the old palace of Managriha. 
Two such kings are known, viz Bhattdnkn Afnhnrdia 8rT 
Dhriibadeva and Bhattdraha 8rT Manadeva. The difference in 
the titles given to these two Liehchhavi kings is significant, and 
there is no doubt that they were mere puppets in the hands 
of Tishnugupta who. though not the legitimate king, exercised 
in full the roval authority. He also issued coins which resembled 
those cf Amsu-varmtn. On the whole, it appears that Jishnugupta 
not only inherited the dominions, but also continued the policy and 
tradition of Amsu-varman,l though he did not probablv belong to 
his family. It is also interesting to note that though Aihsu-vannan 
is always- called Mahdsdmanta in his own records, he is referred to 
as Bhattdraka Mahardiadhiraja in an inscription of Jishnugupta dated 

1 Like Aiiisu-Viarmfin, ho calls himself Pahipiiti-Bhattdi-tdca-PSd&nu^hita and 
happa-paddnudhyiita in his chaitors. 
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year 48. The date shows that he ascended tlie throne, shortly, if 
not immediately, after the death of Amiu-varman. whose last known 
date is 44 or 45, and continued the use of the same era or system 
of reckoning. 

One of Jishnugupta’s records refers to yuvarija Vishnugupta. But 
although evidently heir-presumptive to the throne, he does not seem 
to have succeeded Jishnugupta. Even if he did so, his reign must 
have been very short, for by a,d. 6432 we find Narendradeva of 
the Lichchhavi dynasty as the king of Nepal. How the old dynasty 
revived its power after the successive usurpations of Am^u-varman 
and Jishnugupta we do not know. But probably it was due to the 
interference of Tibet. We know from the Chinese chronicles that 
Narendradeva's father was removed from the throne by his younger 
brother, whereupon Narendradeva fled to Tibet.3 It is very likely, 
therefore, that with the help of the Tibetan king he recovered his 
paternal throne. 

It has been noted above that Udayadeva is mentioned as yuvardja 
in one of the records of Amsu-varman. Now tlte Pasupati Temple 
inscription of Nepal, while giving the genealogy of its rulers, men¬ 
tions this name along with Narendradeva, and although the lacuna 
in the record, due to the peeling off of certain letters, does not enable 
us to state definitelv the relation between the two, it may be 
reasonably presumed that Narendradeva was the son of Udayadeva.^ 
If we accept this view we may, with the help of the Chinese annals, 
reconstruct somewhat as follows the political history of Nepal since 
the death of Amsu-varman. 


2 L^vi says that it was dutjng the reign of Narendradeva that a Chinese mission 
visited Nepal for the first time in a.d. 643 (Nepal. II, p. 184). Yet he says elsewhere 
(p. 162) that Vishnugupta’s reign must have been very short as Narendradeva had 
restored the Lichchhavi rule in Nefial by a.d. 645. His difficulty was evidently caused 
by assuming a.d. 595 as the starting point of the era used in the charters of Amsu- 
varman and Jishnugupta. For according to this view Jishnugupta’s last known date, 
year 48, becomes equivalent to a.d. 643 when, according to the Chinese evidence, 
Narendradeva was the king of Nepal. Even if we assume that Jishpugupta died in that 
year, there is hardly any room for Vishpugnpta. But if, as suggested above, we 
assmne a.d. 586 as the starting point of the era, we get the following chronology 
Which is In full agreement with all known facts. 

Afe^u-vartrian a.d. 616^2 
Jishnugupta ,, 032-640 

Vishnugupta „ 640-642 

Narendradeva ,, 642 

For a different view, cf. JAS. Vol. I. No. 1 (1959), pp. 47-49. 

3 Tang Annals quoted in Nepal, 11, p. 163. 

4 Ibid., pp. 162-3. 
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It would appear that Am^u-varman had nominated as his successor 
a Lichchhavi prince named Udayadeva who ascended the throne 
after his death. But Dhnivadeva, the younger brother of Udayadeva, 
drove him out with the help of Jishnugupta. Although Jishnugupta 
at first accorded full royal honours to Dhnivadeva, he soon usurped 
the real power, and replaced Dhnivadeva by Manadeva who was a 
mere puppet and is simply referred to as Bhattaraka. In the mean¬ 
time Udayadeva’s son Narendradeva fled to Tibet and evidently 
asked not only for protection but also for help to recover his paternal 
throne. Apart from his position as suzerain, the Tibetan king Sron- 
btsan Gampo was the son-in-law of Aihsii-varman, and it was but 
natural that he should espouse the cause of Narendradeva who re¬ 
presented the line of succession sanctioned by Aihsu-varman. It may, 
appear somewhat strange that in spite of such powerful support to 
his rival, Jishnugupta should have continued to nile in Nepal. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the fact that the Tibetan 
armv was at this time occupied in a distant campai 0 i. As soon as 
his hands were free, the Tibetan king placed Narendradeva on the 
throne of Nepal, evidently bv defeating Jishnugupta or his successor, 

Narendradeva, ^ivadeva II, and Jat/adeva II 

Narendradeva ascended the throne of Nepal about a.d. 643. A 
Chinese embassy undei Li T-piao, which visited Mairadha in 643, 
•—passed through Nepal and was received with all honours bv 
Narendradeva. He also helped Wang Hiuan-tse in a.d. 647-48 as 
will be noted later. In a.d. 651 he sent a mission to China. When 
Wang Hiuan-tse passed a second time throusrh Nepal in a.d, 657 
Narendradeva was still its ruler. Throughout his reign Nepal was 
visited bv a number of Chinese pilgrims who were nrobably attract¬ 
ed bv the piety and devotion of the king. It is no doubt from these 
sources that the Chinese annalists derived their information about 
Nepal which we find incorporated in a general account of the country 
given in the Hisfora of the T’an^ Dt/nastn. Although this book was 
written in the tenth century a.d.. the picture it gives of Nepal 
evidently reflects the condition during the reign of Narendradeva. 
It portrays Nepal as peaceful and prosperous with a high degree 
of civilization. Both Buddhism and Brahmanism flourished, and the 
country was full of temples and monasteries. The epigraphic records 
fully confirm this. The large number of villages mentioned in them 
prove that the vallev was deusehr nopulated. The minute regulations 
abfHit irrigation presuppose a flourishing state of agricultiye. Trade and 
commerce prospered and the merchants were organised In corpora- 
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tions managed by small executive committees. Sanskrit was held in 
high honour and was assiduously cultivated. 

All the Vamsavalls agree in stating that Narendradeva introduced 
the cult of Matsyendranatha, the patron-saint of Nepal, in the year 
3623 of the Kaliyuga era. This vields the date a.d. 521 or 522 which, 
of course, is quite wrong. Probably the Vamsavalis had a date before 
them in Saka era, which was wrongly interpreted as Vikrama era, 
according to the tradition current in later days. In that case the data 
wotild be really a.d. 657 which falls in the reign of Narendradeva. 

According to the Pasupati Temple inscription, Narendradeva was 
succeeded by his son Sivadeva and the latter by his son Jayadeva. 
We have dated records of both and also know how the queen of 
the former was related to Aih^u-varman. This will be evident from 
the following table which, barring the usurpation of Jishnugupta, 
represents the line of succession from Amsu-varman, as suggested 
above, together with the known dates all of which presumably be¬ 
long to the same era: 


Amsu-varman 

(30-44) 

1 

TJdayadeva 

■ I 

Narendradeva 

I 

Sivadeva II.m 


( 119 ) 

Jayadeva II (157) 


Sister 

I 

I. 

(Maukhari) Bhoga-varman 

I 

I 


VatsadevT 


Tlie chief difficulty in accepting this genealogy is the long interval 
in time between Am^ii-varman and VatsadevT, as well as between 
Narendradeva and his grandson. The last known date of AmSu- 
varman being year 44, the daughter of his nephew was alive more than 
75 years after his death. Again Narendradeva was on the throne 
in A.D. 643 while his grandson flourished in a.d. 763, 751 or 743 
(according as we interpret the dates bv the Harsha era or the Tibetan 
era of a.d. 595 or 586), i.e., more than 100 years later. These things are 
not impossible thou^ they must be regarded as very unusual. But 
the objection or the difficulty is not strong enough to justify us in 
rejecting the genealogy supplied by the Pa:§upati Temple inscription 
which is supported by the independent records of Sivadeva and 
Jayadeva. 
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The marriage of Sivadeva with Vatsadevi was perhaps a political 
alliance between two families, both having rightful claims to the 
throne. But it possibly meant something more. For Vatsadevi s 
mother was a daughter of the powerful king Adityasena of Magadha 
and the mairiage probably established an alliance between 
Magadha and Nepal. It was perhaps this alliance which embolden¬ 
ed the ruler of Nepal in A. d. 702 to throw off the yoke of Tibet. It 
is said that both Nepal and Po-lo-men revolted at the same time. 
The latter denotes in a general way Central India, but we have no 
other record to show that any part of India was at this time subject 
to Tibet. We know, however, that some time between a.d. 713 and 741 
YasovaiTnan referred to in Chinese annals as king of Central 
India, sent an envoy to China asking for help against the Tibetans, 
and another enemy, more formidable still, viz., the Arabs.5 Lalita- 
ditya Muktapida, king of Kashmir also sent an envoy between 
A.D. 736 and 747 who reported to the Chinese emperor that his royal 
master, in co-operation with the king of Central India, had blocked 
all the five roads to Tibet and inflicted several defeats upon her 
people. As Yasovarman is reputed to have advanced as far as Cauda 
in the course of his victorious campaign, it is not unlikely that the 
ruler of Nepal acted in concert with him, or took advantage of his 
fight with Tibet, to declare himself independent of that country. 
But the geographical position of Nepal made it more vulnerable to 
an attack from the Tibetan side than any part of India and so it 
was defeated and had to submit again. A reminiscence of the Tibetan 
supremacy over Nepal is funiished bv the inscription of Sivadeva, 
dated 119, in which a donated village, otherwise rendered free from 
taxes, is expressly made liable to furnish five porters as Bhotta- 
vishti, i.e. corvee to Bhotta, the Indian name for Tibet, met with 
for the first time in this record. 

King Sivadeva made many religious endowments and founded a 
monastery named after him. An inscription containing some dona¬ 
tions to this monastery gives Bhattaraka Sri Sivadeva as the name 
of the dttfa. It has been suggested that he might be the king 
himself, and in that case we must hold that he abdicated the throne.0 
This is, however, very unlikely. 

Sivadeva’s son and successor Jayadeva II has left us a long record 
in the Paiupati Temple, dated in the year 153, which, as noted 
above, has been taken to be equivalent to a.d. 759 by some and a.d. 
748 by others. Although neither of the.se may prove to be correct, 

5 Ibid., pp. 174-75. 

6 Ibid., p. 169. 
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the actual date cannot be far removed from them, and there is no 
doubt that Jayadeva reigned about the middle of the eighth century. 

The Pasupati Temple inscription gives the genealogy of the rulers 
of Nepal which forms the main basis of the history sketched above. 
It also contains a panegyric of the king in a highly poetic style. 
One verse of this panegyric is a double entendre. In one sense it 
describes the beauty and good qualities of the king, but taken in 
another sense it conveys the idea that lie extended his political 
influence over the Ahga country, conquered Kamarupa, approached 
Kanchl in the south, and bestowed his attention even on the work 
of administration of the distant Surashtra country.’7 It is further 
added that king Jayadeva thus displayed the career of a universal 
monarch and was therefore known as parachakrakdma (desirous of 
winning the kingdoms of his enemies). Although some scholars have 
taken this to be a historical fact,8 most probably it is nothing but 
a poetic fancy of which other examples are known,9 

Jayadeva s queen Rajyamati was the daughter of Harshadeva of 
the Bhagadatta family, described as the lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalihga, Kosala and other countries. This Harshadeva is usually 
regarded as a king of Kamarupa and identified with king Harsha- 
varman, but this is very doubtful.lO But the marriage alhances of 
Sivadeva and Jayadeva clearly prove tliat Nepala was slowly emerg¬ 
ing out of its secluded life in the Him^ayas in order to take its 
legitimate place in the polity of the great country or sub-continent 
of which it geographically formed a part. The inscriptions clearly 
show that Hiuan Tsang’s descriptionti of the people as rude and 
unlettered evidently applied to the general mass of the hill tribes 
alone, but the cultured section in Nepal fully imbibed the religion, 
literature and social ideas of the Indian plains. 

The Successors of Jayadeva II 

For more than a century after the glorious reign of Jayadeva II 
we know very little of the histoty of Nepal. No epigrapWc record 
of the period has yet come to fight, and the account in the Vamsa- 
valls is hopelessly confused. There are, however, external evidences 
to show that during this period Nepal was subjected to a series of 

7 HNl, iip. SOl-2. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Nepd, n, 170. 

10 This has been discussed in the section ii of this chapter. 

11 HTB, U, pp. 80-81. 
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foreign invasions. The earliest in point 
Jayapida;. the ruler of Kashmir (a.d. 77S-b* 
narrated by Kalliaiia may be suiimied up as follows; 

‘In the course of his campaign for world coii(j[ucst, Jayapida came 
to Nepal, but its ruler Aramudi refused to submit, and toojj: his 
position on the bank of a river, tiie water ot which was only knee- 
deep. Jayapida and his army, while lording the river, were caught 
by a sudden tide. The army was destroyed and the king was 
made a prisoner. He was kept confined in a very high stone build¬ 
ing on the bank of the Kalgandika (probably tlie same river). There 
his trusted minister saw him after allaying tlie suspicions of tlie 
Nepal ruler by false pretensions of entering into a treaty witli 
him against Jayapida. The minister killed himself in Older that 
by using his body as an inflated skin the king might cross the river 
alter jumping into it from tlie window. Jayapida thus crossed tlie 
river and joined his army which was kept fully cquipj^d on the 
other bank by the faithful minister. He tlien c*ompletely defeated 
the ruler of Nepal and devastated the c*ountry’...i^ 

The tiiith of this story has been doubted by most scholars. But 
as Levi points out, the barbaric character of the royal name, so 
different from the Sanskritic names used by the kings of Nepal, 
shows that the story is perhaps not absolutely without foundation. 
For if the author invented the whole story out of pure imagination, 
he would have used a familiar royal name. Levi suggests tliat 
Aramudi was probably a Tibetan, sent by the Tibetan king, as suzerain 
of Nepal, to defend the country against the attack by the king of 
Kashmir. He further points out that in the name of the river 
Kalagandika it is easy to recognize the Kala (or Kali) GandakT, the 
westernmost of the seven Gandakis, which would naturally be the first 
barrier to an invader coming from the west. 13 

Not long after this Nepal was perhaps subjugated by the Pala king 
Dharmapala. It is perhaps the conquest of Nepal which brought 
the Palas into conflict with Tibet, and led to invasions of India by 
successive rulers of Tibet, as will be mentioned later. Nepal must have 
suffered a great deal as a battle-ground of these two powerful rivals. 

It is not till we come to the reign of Raghavadeva that light dawns 
again upon the history of Nepal. The name of this king is found in 
only one Vamsavali where he is said to have introduced the Sam vat 
or Vikrama era in Nepal. Although the name of Raghavadeva is 


of time is an invasion by 
')4). The romantic story 


12 Rdiatarangirii, IV, vv. 531-81. 

13 Nepal, II, pp. 176-77. 
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omitted from the other Vamsavahs, his existence is proved by a new 
clii'onicle discovered by Bendall.t-t What is more important still, this 
clu'onicle supphes the names of the successors of Raghavadeva and 
their reign-periods, from which it may be reasonably concluded that 
he reigned near about a.d. 879, which is the epoch of the Newari era, 
current in Nepal even now. In the light of this new evidence one 
might regard Raghavadeva as the founder of the Newari era, a view 
held by Rrinsep and Cunningham, but rejected by S. Levi. Levi 
maintained that after the year 800 of the Saka era, the Nepalese, who 
had a dread for the figure 8, simply dropped the figure for hundreds 
and began to count anew from year 1 of the ninth century of that 
cra.t^ 

If we reject this view of the adaptation of the Saka era, we may 
find a very good explanation for the founding of a new era in Nepal 
in A.D. 879. This is the rapid decline in tlie power of Tibet about the 
middle of tlie ninth century a.d. to sdch an extent that we may well 
believe that the Newari era of a.d. 879 commemomtes the end of 
Tibetan supremacy in Nepal or the commencement of tlie reign of 
Raghavadeva who freed Nepal from the yoke of Tibet. The two events 
might have coincided; otherwi.se, the latter view seems preferable. 

According to the new chronicle discovered by BendaU Raghava¬ 
deva ruled for 46 years and 6 months, and the reigns of his three 
successors covered a period of 20 years. We know practically nothing 
about these kings. Then came Gunakamadeva who is credited with 
a long reign of 51, 65, or 85 years in different Vaihsavalis. From the 
date of one of his successors we may reasonably conclude that 
Gunakamadeva ceased to imle before a.d. 1000. Roughly speaking we 
may regard his reign as hovering the second half of the tenth cen¬ 
tury A.D. 

The legends current in Nepal represent Gunakama as a great and 
powerful king. He is said to have founded the city of Kathmandu, 
though the date given, viz., a.d.- 723-24, is more than two centuries 
earlier than his time. The foundation of two other cities, Patan and 
Sanku, is also referred to the same period. Though Levi prefers to 
take the date as right and reject the association of Gunakama with 
the foundation of Kathmandu, he nevertheless points out that Kanti- 
pura, the old name of Kathmandu, might be easily traced to Guria- 
kama, the two words Kdnti and Kama being derived from the same 
root. Gunakarria is also believed to have been the founder of many 
religious institutions in Nepal, particularly the ydtrd in honour of 

14 A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts Belonging to the 
Durbar Library of Nepal by H. P. Sastri. Introduction (p. 5) by Bendall. 

15 Nepal, II, pp. 180 ft 
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Khasaipana Lokesvara which was obviously designed to benefit 
Kathmandu by decreasing the importance of die yatrd of Matsyendra- 
natha at Patan. He made rich donations, including two fountains of 
gold, to Pasupati, and brought the goddess Chandesvarl from the 
east. In spite of his religious endowments on a lavish scale he is said 
to have amassed a fabulous wealth, which he left in the safeke'eping 
of Naga Vasuki, in a cave of mount Indrasala. 

These legends perhaps reflect the transition of a mainly rural and 
agricultural to an urban and industrial community. The change was 
facilitated, if not brought about, by the intimate association of Nepal 
with Tibet and the plains of India. It naturally served as the medium 
of trade between these two regions, and thus acquired immense 
wealth which was spent in building temples and monasteries, and in 
organizing a better civic life. Nepal had now become a progressive 
state in every sense of the term. 

II. KAMAROPA 

Bh^kara-vannan, whose history has been dealt witli above, probab¬ 
ly died about a.d. 650. So far as available evidence goes he was the 
last king of the dynasty which had been ruling Kamarupa for more 
than 400 years. We learn from epigraphic records of a later date 
that shortly or immediately after his death, a Mlechchha chief, Sala- 
staihbha by name, became the ruler of Kamampa and founded a new 
royal line; On the other hand, we know from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources that Sron-btsan Gampo, who died about a.d. 650, conquered a 
large part of India including Kamarupa. It is not, therefore, unreason¬ 
able to conclude that the Tibetan conquest was the main, if not the 
direct, cause of the end of the old dynasty, and tlie rise to power of 
the Mlechchha chief Salastambha. It has been suggested that 
Mlechchha denotes the tribe called Mech,i6 but it is perhaps better 
to take it in the general sense of a Mongoloid without specifying any 
particular tribe. The Tibetans evidently placed one of allied descent 
on the throne of Kamarupa in order to maintain their hold on the 
country. 

It has been held by some scholars that although Salastambha is 
called a Mlechchha in a later record, he was really a scion of the 
dynasty to which Bh^kara-varman belonged, viz., the one founded 
by the mythical Naraka.l7 But there seems to be little justification 
for the view. This will be evident from the three following passages 

16 Bama, History of Kamarupa^ p. 107. 

17 Ibid., KS, 19. See list of inscriptions at the end of chapter. ^ 
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in epigraphic records regarding the. successive families that rule** 
in Kamarupa; 

1. This powerful kingdom, ruled for generations by the dynasty 
of Naraka,.was, by a turn of adverse fate, occupied by the Mlechchha 
lord Salastambha. In his family, too, were bonr famous kings like 
Vigrahastambha, twenty in number. When Tyagasiihha, the twenty- 
first king, died without any issue, the people thought that they needed 
a ruler of the dynasty of Naraka and so elected Brahm.apala as king 
(No. V, w. 9-10). 

2. In his (Naraka’s) lineage was bom the king with the strange 
name Pr^ihbha. He, along with the preceding kings, beginning with 
Salastaihbha and ending with SrI-Harisha, delighted the world by 
his royal qualities. He (Ptalaiiibha) was succeeded by his son Harjara 
(No. Ill, w. 7-8, 11). 

3. After many kings in his (Naraka’s) lineage had passed away, 
Salastambha occupied the throne. After many kings of Salastambha’s 
family, like P^aka and Vijaya, had passed away, flourished Harjara 
(No. IV, w. 9-10). 

It is not easy to reconcile the above statements. According to the 
first, the Naraka dynasty, dethroned by Mlechchha Sala- 
staihbha, was not restored till the time of Brahmapala. According to 
the second, Pralambha, who presumably founded a new dynasty 
which replaced that of Salastambha, belonged to the Naraka dynasty. 
But the first clearly implied that the kings intervening between 
iSalastambha and Brahmapala, 21 in number, which must have in¬ 
cluded Pralambha and his successors, all belonged to the dynasty of 
^alastaihbha. The third passage corroborates the view that Harjara, 
and therefore also his father Pralambha, did not belong to Sala- 
staihbha's family. 

The most reasonable conclusion that may be drawn from these 
conflicting statements seems to be somewhat as follows: 

There were three distinct royal dynasties founded, respectively, by 
S^astambha, Pralarhbha, and Brahmapala. There is no doubt that the 
first was a Mlechchha, and the third, a member of the Naraka dynas¬ 
ty. The position of the second is somewhat doubtful. It claimed to 
belong to the dynasty of Naraka, but tliis was not generally recog¬ 
nized, and the kinship was definitely disowned by the third dynasty 

We possess very little knowledge of the dynasty of Salastambha. 
Inscription No. II gives us a long list of kings belonging to this 
dynasty. Hiere are Vijaya, P^ka, Kumara, Vajradeva. Harsha-varman 
and Bala-varman. Reference is then made to two haughty princes 
named Chakra and ArathI who always flouted the commands of the 
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gurus on accouiit of wlxich tile kingdom then passed to the son of the 

younger brothers. r tt ■ t l 

This inscription tlicn refers to Jivadevi, tiie inotliei of Hai^aia, but 

an unfortunate lacuna prevents us from knowing lier illation witli 
tile preceding ruler. It is not unlikely that she was his daughter ^nd 
tliat would explain why flaipna, though belonging to the Naraka 
dynasty, was regarded by some as born in the lineage of Salastambha. 
but this is a mere hypothesis for the present. 

Inscription No, V supplies the name of king Vigrahastaihbha, which 
is not met with in the genealogical list given above. Another name 
Harisha found in inscription No. Ill might have been equated witli 
Harsha-varman in the above list, but for the statement that he was 
the last ruler in the line of Salastaihbha. 

We do not know anything of these kings beyond their names. It 
is, however, now generally held that king Harsha-varman, mentioned 
in inscription No. II, was the father ot Rajyamatl, queen of Jaya* 
deva II of Nepal and was therefore the lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kaliiiga, and Kosala. The only ground for this identification is the 
description of Harsha-varman as belonging to the Bhagadatta family. 
For Bhagadatta was the son of Naraka, whom many Idngs of K^a- 
rupa claim as their progenitor. It is to be noted, however, that Harsha- 
varman is not referred to in the Nepal inscription as the lord of 
Kamarupa, and it is very doubtful if any king of this border region 
could have been so powerful as to overrun Gauda, Odra, Kaliriga, 
Kosala, i.e., Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and its neighbourhood on the west. 
Besides, as we have seen above, Harsha-varman, king of Kamarupa, 
was- not probably descended from Bhagadatta, whereas there were 
other royal families, one in Orissa and the other in north-western 
frontier of India, claiming descent from Bhagadatta.t® In view of all 
this it is difficult to regard Harsha-varman of Kamarupa, of whom 
we otherwise know nothing, as the father-in-law of Jayadeva II, and 
credit him, on that basis, with the conquest of the extensive regions 
mentioned above. 

Pralambha, the founder of the next dynasty, flourished at the end 
of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. The Pala kings 
of Bengal are known to have conquered Kamarupa about this time, 
and the change in the royal family may not be altogether unconnect¬ 
ed with this event. It is not unlikely, for example, that Pralambha 
was placed on the throne by Devapda. But whatsoever that may be, 
Pralambha’s son Harjara was undoubtedly a powerful ruler. This is 
proved by his assumption of the imperial titles Maharajddhiraja, 


18 BV, VI, 111. 
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Caramesvara Varamabhattaraka in his record (No. 1) dated in the 
year 510 of the Gupta era, i.e., a.d. 529-30. There is no doubt that he 
treed Kamarupa from the yoke of the Palas. This probably explains 
why his name occurs as the founder of a royal family in some records, 
as in the third slalemciit quoted above. The records of Harjara- 
varman (Nos. I, 11 j bestow vague praises on him but do not contain 
any liistorical information. One ot these is a land-grant issued from 
Uaruppesvara, which was evidently his capital, as his successors also 
issued grants from the same city.ty It has been identified with Tezpur 
on the Brahmaputra, about sixty or seventy miles further up from 
Gauhati (ancient Pragjyotishapura) which was probably tlie earlier 
capital of the kingdom under Bhaskara-varman and his predecessors. 
A grandiloquent description of the city of Uaruppesvara is given in 
a cliarter ot Harjara’s son Vanamala (No. Ill) which records a grant 
of some lands to the west of the river Trisrota. As this may be 
definitely identified witli the modem Tisla, Vanainala’s kingdom 
probably extended up to the Karatoya which, in some old texts, is 
described as the western boundary of Kamampa.20 

Vanamala, after having enjoyed a long reign, abdicated in favour 
of his son Jayamala. Though a devotee of god Miiliadeva (Siva), Vana¬ 
mala starved himself to death in right Jaina fashion. Jayamala ascend¬ 
ed the throne and assumed the name VIrabaliu. lie also had a long 
reign and, being attacked by an incurable disease, abdicated in favour 
of his son Bala-varman. Both Vanamala and Bala-varman 
are given imperial titles in their charters, and it may be 
reasonably inferred that Ilarjara-varman and his three succes¬ 
sors were all powerful kings. Their reign-pericxls probably 
covered more than a century, as two of them are specifically said 
to have reigned for long periods. We may tlierefore place the end 
of Bala-varman’s reign in the second quarter of the tenth century 
A.D. As Brahmapala, the founder of the next dynasty, may be referred 
on palacographic grounds to the end of the tenth or the beginning 
of the eleventh century a.d., 21 Bala-varman must have had two ^r 
more successors. The last ruler of this family was Tyagasiihha. 
According to a passage in inscription No. V, quoted above, he died 
without any issue and with him, some time xibout a.d. 1000, ended the 
dynasty founded by Pralambha. 

19 This also follows from the description of the city as paitdmahaih kafakam of 
king Bala-varman (ins. No. IV, v. 25). 

20 KS, Introd., p. 4. ' ^ 

21 Dr. Hoernle referred the alphaljet of the copperplates of Ratna-pala to the 
fiist half of the eleventh century a.d. (JASJi, 1898, Part i, p. 102). The accession 
of Brahmap^a, the father of Ratnapala, -may therefore be placed at the end of the 
tenth or the beginning of -tho eleventh century A.d, 
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SELECT LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS (KAMARUPA) 

1, Ti;zpui Rock Inscription of Ilarjara-varman dated 510 G.E. (JliORS, III, p. 508). 
JI. Ilaiyungthal Cp. of Harjara-varman (!//(?, HR PP- 838, 841, 844). 

III. Tezpur Cp. of Vanamala (MSB, IX, 1840, p. 766). 

IV. Nowgong Cp. of Bala-varnian (MSB, LXVT, pp. 121, 285; LXVIl, p. 108). 

V. Boragaon Cp. of Ratnapala (MSB, LXVIl, Pt. i, p. 106). 

VI. Soalkuchi Cp. of Ratnapala (MSB, LXVIl, Pt. i, p. 122). 

(All these iirscriptions are edited in the Bengali work KamaiUpasdsanavali 
by MM. Padinanath Bhattaeharya. This work is referred to as KS). 


III. TIBET AND INDIA^^ 

The north-eastern frontier of India, unlike the north-western, hx"is 
been generally regarded as comparatively safe, as we know of no 
major invasion from tliis side during the period of which the history 
is fairly w^ell known. The gradual infiltration of the Mongoloid 
tribes, generally pacific in character, though sometimes, as in the 
case of the Alioms, effected by a regular invasion, touched only a 
fringe of the country. India was scarcely affected even by the mass 
migration of the Tibeto-Burmans from the borders of China and 
Tibet southwards along the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Chind- 
win which created the Burmese nation and the kingdom of Burma 
in the eleventh century. It was not till many centuries after these 
people had settled in Burma that their nilers threatened the eastern 
frontier of India. Barring the rapid advance of the Burmese towards 
Assam and Chittagong at the end of the eighteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, and the threatened Japanese invasion 
of India through Manipur in the Second World War, the eastern fron¬ 
tier was never exposed to any serious danger. 

The northern frontier, guarded by the Himalayas, is naturally 
regarded as more secure than the north-eastern, and according to the 
general belief it has never been exposed even to the dangers that 
occasionally threatened the latter in recent times. But this pc^ular 
view is belied by history. As has "been pointed out above, for 
more than two centuries, from c. 6(X) to 850 a.d., Tibet played an 
important part in Indian politics and even the Himalayas proved an 
ineffective barrier against her repeated aggression.22 Curiously en¬ 
ough, India has no memory of these; but though unrecorded in Indian 
literature and even unknown to Indian tradition, the truth 6f Tibetan 

22. Cf. Chapter XXXIV, The political history of Tibet and Nepal is^mainly based 
on S. Livi, Le Nepal, Vol. HI, Paris, 1908. 
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invasions cannot be reasonably doubted, and it is not unlikely that 
these had a far greater influence upon the course of Indian history 
than we are at present prepared to concede. It is, therefore, desirable 
to give a general outline of the history of Tibet with special reference 
to its relations with India, even though it would naturally involve 
repetitions of what has been incidentally said above in connection 
with different kings and countries. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that from time immemorial 
peoples of Mongol stock from beyond the Himalayas crossed over 
the range in small batches and settled in the lower slopes of this 
mountain. The Newaris of Nepal and perhaps other settlers in the 
neighbourhood of this region are very probably the results of such 
migration. But in historic times they had no recollection of their 
original home, nor kept link with their kinsmen beyond the Hima¬ 
layas, who, like themselves, were divided into numerous petty clans 
niling over small principalities. 

All this was suddenly changed towards the end of the sixth 
century a.d. A chief named Sron-btsan, who lived to the west of 
Sang-ko, re-united all these clans and founded a powerful kingdom 
some time between a.d, 580 and 600. The country over which he 
ruled was named ‘Bod’ which was sanslcritized in the forms ‘Bhota’ 
or ‘Bhotta’, and later transformed by the Europeans into Tibet. At 
the beginning of the rule of the Tang dynasty in China {c. 620 a.d.) 
Sroh-btsan, king of Tibet, had a regular army of 100.000 men. He 
conquered various countries, including one called Gm-gu on the 
border of India, and is said to have extended his authority in the 
south-west, as far as Po-lo-men or the countiy of Brahmanas, which 
is used as a vague desipiation for India, 

The glory of the founder of Tibet is overshadowed by that of his 
son Sron-btsan—sgam-po. According to the Tibetan Chronicles 
he ruled from a.d. 629 to 698, but the more reliable Chinese evidence 
fixes his date from a.d. 622 to 650. He sent a mission to India to 
learn the Indian alphabet, and introduced it in Tibet with slight 
modifications adapted to suit his native language. The script he 
then introduced still forms the basis of Tibetan alphabet. But his 
relation with India was not alwavs of pacific nature. He sent an army 
to help Wang Hiuan-ts’o and the easy victory of the latter 
in India opened up before his eyes a wide vista of conquest which 
he was not slow to carry into effect. Next, he demanded the hand 
of the princess of Nepal, and Am^u-varman dared not refuse marriage 
alliance with a barbarian chief the reputation of whose great military 
power and conquests abroad had already reached his ears. All that 
he could do was to satisfy his? vanity by pretending to believe ip 
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the genealogy manufactured by the Tibetans according to which 
their king was descended from the Lichchhavis or the Sakyas, or 
the kings of Magadha and Pahchala. The marriage took place in or 
before a.d. 639. TTie young daughter of Amsu-varman took with her 
images of the Buddhist gods and the sacred texts of the Buddjjists, 
and was thus instrumental in introducing Buddhism into Tibet. 

Sroh-btsan-sgam-po had led a series of successful invasions 
against China from a.d. 634 to 641, and now demanded the hand 
of a Chinese prince.ss as a condition for peace. The Chinese emperor 
at first refu.sed, but ultimately had to sacrifice his scruples to the 
fear of the Tibetan military hosts. The new queen joined her pre¬ 
decessor from Nepal in ]ilacing Buddhism on a firm foundation in 
Tibet, which thus derived from both China and India the arts, 
crafts and diverse branches of knowledge that transformed the 
primitive people to a cultured and civilized state. Kumara from 
Central India, Silamahju from Nepal and Tabnta and Canuta 
from Ka.shmir introduced Indian medical science to Tibet. Buddhist 
scriptures were translah'd, and Buddhism, bein<r adopted by the 
king, spread rapidly among the snbiects. Sron-btsan-sgarri-no was 
recognized as the incarnation of Bodhisatva Padmapani and his two 
queens as those of Tara. 

Nepal at this time was a denendenev of Tibet and the close and 
intimate cultural relation between the two led SvK^ain L6vi to for¬ 
mulate the theor\" that the dates in Amsu-varman’s charters are to 
be referred to an era of Tibetan origin. On the ground of some 
astronomical details in one of them he fixed a.d. .'595 as the* starting 
point of this era. But. as noted above, this does not agriee 
with Hiuan Tsang’s statement that Amsu-vamian died before his 
visit to Nepal in or about a.d. 6.37. L^vi further pointed out that 
the era known as San, .nnd now exclusively used in Bengal, must 
have begun about a.d. 595 as there is a difference of 593 or 594 
years between the reckoning of this and the Christian era. He, 
therefore, suggested that this was also the er.a of Tibetan origin 
which was used in Amsu-vanrian’s charters. Btit this Nenalese era 
seems to be the Saka era with 'five hundred’ omitted and the two 
extreme dates of Am;5u-varman’§ reign, so far definitely known, namely 
.30 and 40 would correspond to a.d. .508 and 618.23 


23. For the epoch of the Era of Nepal, Cf /AS, Vol. I, (1969), pp. 47-49, 
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POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER 
HARSHA (A. D. 65^0 to 7^0) 


I. KANAUJ 

L Wang-hiuan-tse s Expedition 

Harsha-vardhana’s death was followed by a period of anarchy. 

Ma-Twan-Linl relates that 

‘in the twentieth year of the Ching-kwan period (a.d. 646), the em¬ 
peror sent Wang hiuan-tse on an embassy to the kingdom of 
Magadha. Before he arrived king Slladitya had died, and his king¬ 
dom fell into a state of anarchy. One of his ministers named Na-fo- 
ti-a-la-na-shun (Nava...?) usurped the supreme power, and sent 
soldiers to oppose Wang Hiuan-tse. At this time his suite consisted 
only of a few dozens of cavaliers, who struggled without success, 
and were all taken prisoners. Soon after the usurper used violence 
to make other kingdoms pav him tribute. 

‘Hiuan-tse resolved upon action, and retired to a town on the 
western frontier of Tu-fan, from which he called the neighbouring 
kingdoms to arms. The king of Tu-fan came with a thousand 
soldiers, and the king of Nepal with seven tliousand cavaliers. 
Hiuan-tse divided them into several bodies, and marched against 
the town of Ta-po-ho-lo. which he took by storni at the end of 
three days. He beheaded three thousand people, and ten thousand 
more were drowned. A-la-na-shun abandoned his kingdom and 
fled, then he collected his scattered troops, and attempted a fresh 
fight, but the general fin (or Tsiang-shi-|in) took hirri alive, and also 
captured and beheaded a thousand men. The remains of the hostile 
army, obeying the orders of the queen, tried to stop the way upon 
the banks of the river Khien-to-wei; but Tsiang-shi-jin gave them 
battle and defeated them. He took the queen and the king’s son 
prisoners, captured twelve thousand men and women, and twenty 


1 M, IX, p. 20. 
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thousand heads of cattle, and subdued five hundred and eighty 
towns, large and small. 

‘Shi-lcieu-ma <'SrIkumara), king of Eastern India, sent him 
thirty thousand oxen and horses, and provisions for all his-army; to 
which he added bows, scimitars, and collars of great value. * TTie 
king of Kia-mo-lo (or Kia-pi-li) gave him some rare articles, a map 
of his states and several statuettes of Lao-tsu. 

‘Hiuan-tse took A-la-na-shun, and presented him at the gate of 
the palace (in the capital of China).'2 

It follows from the above report that after the death of Harsha 
anarchy broke out in his kingdom and one of his ministers, whose 
name may be restored as Arjuna or Aruna^va, usurped the throne. 
Arjuna tried to bring the neighbouring hostile chiefs under his control, 
and came into conflict with a Chinese embassy led by Wang Hiuan- 
tse, which was on its way to Magadha. Wang Hiuan-tse, having 
been defeated, fled to Tufan or Tibet, which was then ruled by 
Srong-tsan-Gampo, one of whose queens was a Chinese princess. He 
organised a strong army, having received hdlp from the king of Tibtt, 
king of Nepal, and Srlkumara or Bhaskara-varman of Kamarupa, and 
attacked the town called Ta-po-ho-lo variously identified with Chain- 
paran and Tirhut (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts). Aquna was 
defeated and taken prisoner to China. It is difficult to ascertain the 
amount of truth underlying this somewhat romantic story of the Chi- 


2 The Khien-to-wei river has been restored as Gandhara by Beal. But it seems 
to be identical with the Gandak. Beal thinks that Ta-po-ho-lo should be pronounced 
as Davahara (?). Pauthier reads it as Tu-pu-ho-lo. It is suggested that Tu (the 
first character) may be read ‘cha’ or ‘tsa*. Cha-pu-ho-Io is an exact transcription of 
Champaran. Chantparan, anciently known as CSianiparapya, is a district in northern 
Bihar. Smith identifies Tu-pu-ho-lo with Tirhut (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts), 
ancient Tirabhukti. Kia-mo-lo has been read by some as Kia-pi-li. Dhannapala 
(c. A.0. 800) granted lands in Magadha from his camp at KapUa (?), cf. lA, DC p. 20 
and n. 58; EHI, p. 377; El XXIII. p. 290; Moon-loved, king of Kia-pi-li, sent an 
envoy to China in a.d. 428, cf. /HAS, 1895, p. 540. 

(For details of the Indo-Chinese Missions and the death of Harsha, see D. Devahutl, 
Harsha. Oxford, 1970, pp. 207ff. The authoress has made a critteal appraisal of these 
missions and the events after the deadi of Harsha on the basis of the Chinese sources, 
which include a few hitherto unknown and unutilized works. She concludes; ‘In 
spite of the initial losses and early difficulties, Wang HsQan-t‘s£'s visit to Incfia 
ended in success... A-lo-na-shun, thou^ a prisoner, appears to have received con- 
sfderafe treatment... On presenting the rewards for his success,'Wang Hsiian-PsI was 
suitably honoured with promotion to the rank of Ch’ao-s8n-tflJ.ftj.* op. cU-, pp. 228- 
29). (Editob), 
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iiese ambassador winning brilliant victories and making extensive 
conques|s in a far-off land with the help of a small contingent of 
8{}(X) soldiers lent by Nepal and Tibet. Possibly a small border skir- 
in:sli lias lK*en magnified beyond proportion, or the Cliiuese general 
took part in a war between two or more Indian states. If the claim 
ol Srong-tsan-Gampo to have t'onquered a large part of India may 
be taken as a historical fact, and the date of his death be taken as 
A. I). 650, as proposed by Levi, his conquests must have begun prior 
to Wang. Hiuan-tse’s visit, and the latter’s so-called campagins may 
be really a part of that expedition. In anv case, the whole episode 
must be regarded as obscure 

2. The Dynasty of Sayar 

We posse.ss no other direct information regarding the history of 
Kanauj till the rise of Yasovarman. Chach-nama, a work of rather late 
period, while narrating the history of Sindh, makes some passing ob¬ 
servations on the suliject. It says^^ that Sayar, son of Rasil Rai, was 
the king of Kanauj when Chach (a.d. 622-62) was ruling Sindh. 
.Agham Luhanah, governor of Brahmanabad, sought help from Savar, 
whcm he was attacked by Chach. But Agham Luhanah died before 
he received any reply from the king of Kanauj. Sayar seems to have 
been siuct^eded by his younger brother Sahiras, and Chach was .suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Chandar. Mattah, governor of Siwistan, went 
lo Kanauj, and pointed out to its king Sahiras, son of Basil, that it 
would be easy for him to conquer Sindh as the country was under 
a Nveak ruler Chandar. He proposed that after the com^uest of the 
country he should be its ruler on condition of pavment of tribute to 
the king, Sahiras replied that if he could succeed in conquering that 
countr\' he would prefer to annex it to his own kingdom. Sahiras 
sent his brother Barhils to Kashmir to secure military help from its 
king vv'ho readily complied and sent an armv,4 Sahiras conquered the 
lort of Dew Dhanaz for Dew-dhanush), and reached Rand-kahuveh, 
lie sent a letter to Chandar demanding his surrender. Chandar sent 
Dh.arsiah, son of Chach. to defend-Brahmanabad. and himself with 
the assistance of Dahar. another son of Chach, m^ide preparations for 
the defence of Alor. Sahiras attacked the fort of .Alor but failed to 
capture it. He then tried some foul means to achieve his object, and 
invited Dahar to his camp on the pretence of having a discussion for 
the conclusion of a treaty. DaKar having discovered the eonspiraev 
took the offensive and captqred Sahiras. Sahiras purchased his release 

3 Chach-nanta. English Translation by Mirza Kalichheg Fredunbeg, p. 33; HIED 
U p. 14- 

4 Tbe king mav br Identified with Dudabhaka (a.fc 602-712^ 

■-ai 
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by his promise to surrender the fort of Dew Dhaiiaz. 'Nothing more 
is known of Sahiras.5 We are next told that Mahammad, son of Qasim, 
after his conquest of Sindh, made j^reparations for the invasion of 
JCanauj. which was then ruled by Rai Harchandar. Muhammad could 
not carry out his project as he was recalled by the Caliph. 

Thus from the Chach-nama we learn'*the names of four kings* viz., 
Basil Rai, Sayar, Sahiras. and Rai Harchandar, who ruled Kanauj, the 
capital of Hind, during a period of 70 years following the death of 
Harsha.6 

Ya^ovarman 

Yasovarman’s ancestry is unknown, hut he is mentioned as a mem¬ 
ber of the lunar race in the Prakrit poetical work GaudavahoJ The 
Chinese annals^ mention him as the king of Central India (Madhva- 
desa?), and in the Ra^ataran^inJ^ and Bappabhatta-charita^O he is re¬ 
ferred to as the king of Kanauj. Composed bv Yasovarman’s court-poet 
Vakpati. Gaudax'aho Tslaving of the king of Cauda’) gives somewhat 
detailed information about the king’s conquest of a large number of 
countries.il It tells ns that at the end of the rainv season Yasovannan. 
at the head of cavalry and elephant forces, went out for conquest. He 
reached the valley of the Son when the cold season set in, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the Vindh\'a mountain, where he paid his reverence to the 
goddess VindhyavasinT. Vakpati next mentions that ‘the king of the 
Magadhas fled before him throimh fear’. The multitude of the allied 
or feudal kings of the lord of Magadha. however, opposed Yasovar- 
man, but they were completely defeated. Yas'ovarraan. halving slain 
the king of the Magadhas who was fleeing, proceeded to the sea¬ 
shore. Next Ya.sovarman marched xigainst the Van gas, who were in 

5 The Chaliikya Vijayaclitya (a d. 680-99), king of Badami, defeated the king of 
Uttarapatha. According to the Southerner*: Uttarapatha inchided the Uttar Pradp.sh. 

6 A Cliinese authority relates tliat Ti-mo-si-na (Bhrmasena ?). king of Central India, 
sent an embas.sy to the Chine.se emperor in a.d. 692. (K.A.N. Sastri, Foreign Notices 
of South India, p. llfl). 

It is diflScult to reconstnict the history of Kanauj on the hasLs of the story in 
Chach-nama, as it is not corroborated by any reliable evidence (Editoh), 

7 Gatidavaho, ed. Shankar Pandiirang Pandit, Bom. Sans. Series, XXXIV, v. 1065. 
Bappahhattasuri-charita. a work of the 14th centurx', .says that Ya.sovamnan belonced 
to the dynasty of Chandragupta of the Maur>’a gotra (JBBRAS. 1928. HI, pp, 103.) 

8 Ma-Twan-Lin relates that Tn the Khai-yuen period (a.d. 713-42) an ambassador 
came from Central India, and asked for troops to punish the To-shi (Ta 7 i = Arabs) 
and the Tu-fan (Tibetans).’ JA, TX. p. 21. Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. 117. Also cf, 
Stein, Rnjatarangini, I, 132. n, 134. 

9 Ibid, p. 132. 

10 JBBRAS, III, 1928, p. 103. 

11 Gautfavaho, A summary of its contents with reference to verses i^ given in the 
•Introduction’, pp. XVn-XXXllI. 
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possession of a large number of warlike elephants, and defeated them. 
After this victory, Vakpati continues, Ya^ovarman proceeded by the 
road across the Malaya mountain (Sahyadri mountain) and extorted 
submission from the kings of the southern quarters. He then marched 
against tlio Parasikas and defeated them in a severe battle. After this 
Yasovarnian levied tribute in those regions which were made inacces¬ 
sible by the western mountains. He then proceeded to the bank of 
the Narmada and went thence to Marii (Marwar), SrTkantha (Thanesar) 
and the citv of Harischandra (Avodhva). He next subdued the people 
of the Mandara mountain, probably the Himalavan ranges to the east 
of Carhwal, and even proceeded further towards the north. At the 
conclusion of his extensive conquests Yasovarman returned to his 
capital. 

The main theme of Gaudavaho, as the title indicates, is to glorifv 
Yasovarman for the laurels he won bv slaying the king of Gauda. But, 
strangelv enough, the poem does not mention anvthing about the king 
of Gauda, or the slaving of anv king other than that of Magadha bv 
Yasovarman. Hence the commentator Haripalal^ seems to be right in 
taking the kinc of Magadha as identical with the king of Gauda who, 
according to Banpahhatfa-charita, a late work, was Dharnia. Some 
are inclined to identifv the Gauda king with fwitagupta II, the last 
known king of the Later Gupta dvnastv of Magadha. 

There are some evidences to show that the statement of Vaknati 
regarding the extensive conquests made bv Ya.sovarman cannot be dis- 
missofl as merely a panegvric of the court-poet. A stone inscriptionI't 
found in the mins of Nalanda was issued bv Malada. He was the 
son of Yasovarman’s minister Tikina. the ruler of ItdTchT-desa and 

12 Ibid., p. 235. 

12 Accordiner^ to others, the Gauda adversary of Yasovarman was a chief of the 
Saila dynasty of the Vindhva region who, as the Ragholi plate (El. IX. p. 461 states, 
ocaipied Piindra after killing its king. Bappabha(tacharita says that Yasovarman 
invaded Gauda, killed its king, and took the poet Vakpati prisoner. Vakpati secured 
his release by writing the noem Gaudavaho. The same authority makes it clear that 
Yasovaiman’s adversary Dharma was distinct from the king Dharma, who was a 
contemporary of Yaloyarman's son Ama (JBBRAS. Ill, p. 321). 

14 El, XX, p. 37. Hirananda Sastrl, who has edited this inscription, thinks that 
the record belongs to the time of king BalSditya. who was the adversary of the Huna 
Mihirakula (c. a.d. 530). He suggests that the Yasovarman of the in.scription is identical 
with Ya.sodharman who warred \v4th this Hiina chief, and holds that the name Yaso- 
dharman in the Mandasor inscription Is an error for Y^ovarWan. But there is nothing 
in the in.scription to suggest that it was issued (luring the reign of Baladitva. As the 
inscription, from the palaeographic point of view, is to be placed in the 8th cehturv 
A D, the king Yalovarman, mentioned there, i.s to Ik* identified with the hero of the 
Gaudavaho. R. C. Ma|nmdar, IffQ, VTI, p. 699; VIII. p. 37; Bhandarkar’s Wrt No 
2105. 
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the guardian of the frontier. The wav in vvhi(‘h Yasovarman has been 
described in the inseription leaves no .scope for doubt that he was 
in possession of Nalanda. The citv named Yas^warmapurad^ mention¬ 
ed in the Glioshrawa inscription of Devapiila, king of the Pala dvnastv, 
identified with Bihar-Shariff bv some, and Ghoshrawa close {o that 
localitv bv others, not far off from Nalanda, is suggested bv some to 
have been founded by the king Yasovarman. All this corroborates in 
general Caud(n:aho\ statement relating to Yasovarman’s conquest of 
Magadha. If the king of Magadha was identical with the kin^ of 
Gauda. Yasovarman’s victorv over Magadhan king made him master 
of the latter country also. As Vahga bordered the Gauda country, it 
was not difficult for Yasovairman to force his wav into that country. 
ITis adversarx' there, however, cannot be identified. 

UdTchi. which was administered bv Ya.sovarman’s subordinate 
Tikina, is identical with Uttarapatha.i6 it extended from Pehowa, in 
the Karnal district, Harvana, to Jalalabad in Afghanistan. Hira- 
nanda Sastri takes it to meiin the old North-Western Frontier Province. 
Thus a large portion of Harvana and the Panfab and possibly a part 
of the North-Western Frontier Province xvere included in the empire 
of Yasovaiman. This explains why a large number of Ya.sovarman’s 
coins have been found in the Panjab. one of the»n hailing from 
a stupa at Manikx ala, in Rawalpindi, Panjab, Bappahhatta-charifa^• 
relates that Vakpati composed a poem Madra-mahJ-vijapa (tonquest 
of the Madra country) at Kanauj in the court of Ya.sovarman’s son, Ama. 
As the poem is not xavailable, it cannot be said definitely xx’hether 
Yasox^annan or his son Ama is the hero of the poem. Madra was the 
country, the capital of xvhich xx'as Isakala (modem Sialkot. in the 
Panjab. Pakistan). In viexv of the fact that Yasox arman xvas in posses¬ 
sion of the Panjab, and that Ama was not probably strong enough 
to launch any extensive campaign, it max'" be held that the poem 
narrates Yasovarman’s conquest of the Madra countrx\ 

If the above observations are correct, it will follow that Yasovar¬ 
man’s empire extended from North Bengal to the North-West Frontier 
Province. 

A Chinese authoritvif^ states that I-cha-fon-mo (Yasovarman), king 

15 I A, XVII, pp. 307-21: VIII, p. 76; AS/R, III, pp. 120, 165. 

18 The Ghoshrawa stone m.scription of the Pala Devapala’s reign states that Inrlra- 
gupta was born in Nagarakara, the ornament of Uttarapatha. Indragiipta’s son \'Tra- 
fleva became the chief of the Nalanda monastery. Viradeva, by his benevolent works, 
attached the banner of his fame .to his two families (t)<iiJifa«-patemal and maternal), 
residing in Udichipatha (lA. XVII, p. 307). This proves beyond doubt that Uttara* 
patha and Udichi are identical. 

17 JBBRAS, III, 1027-28, p, 321. 

1? Rdjatarangim, Stein, I, p. 132. 
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ol Ceiitial India, sent his minister Sang-po-ta to the Chinese court in 
A.n. 7oi. It is known from Tang annals that an embassy of Muktapida 
(Lalitaditya), king of Kashmir, related to the Chinese court that his 
master already blocked the five routes to Tibet in alliance with the 
kmg of Central India some time between a.d. 736 and 747. This 
k.ng of Central India (Madhya-desa) is evidently Yasovarman. 
Yasov annan’s expedition into the interior of Himalaya beyond Garh- 
wal, as mentioned in the Gaudavaho, was probably undertaken witli 
a view to effecting the blockade of the routes from Tibet. 

Ill view of the great political power of Yasovarman, the statement 
of Cmuliivaho regarding his conquest of the Vindhya region, which 
was at tliat time ruled by a Saila dynasty,19 his victory over some 
soLilh Indian chiefs and the Farasikas, apparently the Arabs of Sindh, 
and ins conquest of Maru or Marwar may. also be taken to be based 
on some historical truth, though corroborative evidence is lacking. 
It is also probable that the kingdom of Kasi which declared indepen¬ 
dence soon alter the death of Ilarsha was conquered by Yasovarman.-^ 
Yasovarman was undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of his age. 
Few kings after the Imperial Guptas are known to have succeeded 
in asserting their suprernaev over the vast tract of country extending 
liom jNorth Bengal to the North-West Frontier Province. But Yasovar- 
nian could not enjoy the rule of his empire for long. According to 
Kalhana, Lalitaditv a subsequently grew jealous of Yasovarman’s power 
and attacked Gadhipura (Kanauj). Yasovarman, king of Kanyakubja, 
Hist fled and then submitted, and a trt'aty was concluded between 
tile two mouarchs. But when Lalitaditya saw in the treaty the name 
of Yasovarman preceding his own, he felt insulted, invaded Kanauj, 
and uprooted Yasovarman. The land of Kanyakubja from the banks 
ot the Yamuna to the Kalika was annexed to the kingdom of Kashmir.Si 

19 El, IX, p. 41. 

20 A badly mutilated mscaiption at S^ath (neai; Benares) mentions a king 
Piakafaditya, two or three of whose ancestors are named BalacUtya {Cll, III, p. 84l. 
Fleet assigns the inscription, on palaeographical grounds, to the end of the seventh 
century a.d., and suggests that ‘the first B.aladitya is the one who is so well known 
in connection with the history of Mihirakula*. This can hardly be accepted without 
turlher evidence, anti the predecessors of Frakataditya seem to have been vassals 
of the Maukharis and IlarsHa-vardhana. Nothing is known about his successors. It 
is known from the Ragholi plate (El, IX. p, 46) that in the early years of the eighth 
century a king ot the Saila dynasty killed the cruel king.? of Kasi, and took possession 
of it. Ya.^ovannan of Kanauj asserted bis supremacy over Ka^ in the second quarter 
of the eighth century. 

21 Stein, op c\t, 1, pp. 132 ff; Stein identifies the Kalika with the Kalindi which falls 
'n the Gan^ near Kanau). 
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KuJJiHims report relating to Yusovurinans signal defeat at the hand 
of Lalitaditya may he accepted as true. Yasovarmans attempt to bring 
about political unification of Northern India thus met with failure. 
His rise to power was as sticlden as his disappearance from the poli¬ 
tical arena. Widi the collapse of his sovereignty Kanauj lost its supreme 
position as a political power for more than three quarters of a century. 

Yasovarman, who came to the throne after Harachandra^ia who 
was in possession of Kanauj in a.d. 714, made an alliance with Lalita¬ 
ditya of Kashmir some time between a.d. 725 and 747 and is known 
to have been ruling in a.d. 731. According to the Jaina chronicle of 
the fourteenth century his reign ended some time between! a.d. 750 
and 754,-’ but accortling to modern scholars his defeat and dethnme- 
ment t(X)k place between a.d. 736 and 747.23 xhe reign (jf Ya-sovarmah 
may thus be placed between a.d. 715 and 745. 

Yasovarman was a man of learning. The authorship of a drama 
named Rdmdhfujucfaija has been ascribed to him by the writers of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. He is also said to hav<' composed 
some verses24 and he was a great patron of poets. Rdjalarangini 

21a For Harachandra, sec p. 594, footnote fi (remarks bv the Editor) (Editor). 

22 Bapp(ihh(itlfi-Suri-prab(iri(lho. a chapter in the Prabmidlut-koiu vviilt<-n l)y llaja- 
s''khara-Suri in v.s 1405 (a.d 1349), relates that Yasovaiman was the king ol Kiinya- 
kubja and Gopagiii (Gwalior). Ho banished his queen YiisodevI, who gave biith to 
her .sun Ama while in exile Aina was brought up by the Jama teachci biddhaseiu 
at Modherakapura. Yasodevi and Ama were subsequently restored to Yasovaiman's 
favour, but Ama was later expelled from the couit as he was a siiendthiift. Ama 
went back to Siddhasena who educated him along with Dappabhatta. At this time, 
in v.s. 807 (A.D. 750), Bappabhatfa was initiated. Some time afteiTvards Yasovarman 
fell ill, called liack Ama, and declared him his successor. After the death of Yaso- 
vaiman, Ama became king at Gopagiii. Some time after Ama had ascended the 
throne, Bappabhafta was made a Suri in v.s. 811 (a.d 757). Hence the date of 
Ama’s accession, according to this source, is to be placed between a.d. 750 and 754. 
.4ma died in v.s. 890 (a.d. 833), and was succeeded by his son Dunduka. He was 
murdered by his .son Bhoja. who took pos.scssion of the kingdom (Gau(f<itAiJiv. Intr., 
p. cxxiii). 

Eappahhatta-charita, as contained in the Prahhdcaka-cluiiila, wiillen by Cliaiidra- 
prabhasuii, agrees in gencial with the above account in relating the careei of Ama, 

It states that Ama succeeded Yasovarman on the throne of Kanauj, and assumed 
the name Nagavaloka. Ama-Nagavaloka died in a.d. 833 and was succeeded by his 
son Dunduka, who was murdered by his son Bhoja. Bhoja captured the throne of 
Kanauj shortly after the death of- Bappabhatta in v.s. 885 (a.d. 828), (JBBRAS, III, 
N.S. 1927-28, pp. 101, 313). The histoiy of Ama, as given by the Jaina chronicIe.s, 

IS unaiithentic and is at variance with the known history of the Giirjara-Pratiharas 
dealt with in Gh, XXIL 

23 This is the view of litwi and Chavannes (JA, 1895, p. 353). 

24 Dhanika's Dasarupa, ed. Haas, Columbia University Series, I, v. 90, p. 27; 
Prtyadarsikd, Columbia U.S., Intr., p. XXXVII; Sdhitya-Darpatyi by Visvanatha Kaviraja; 

p. 427. 
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relates that the poets Vakpalriraja, Bhavabhuti and others adorned 
tile couit of Yasovarman.25 

11. THE LATER GUPTAS 

Kelerence has been made already (p. 195) to the tragic end ot 
Mahasena-gupta and his kingdom. We have also seen how his two 
sons Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta found refuge in the court 
oi Tlianesvar and became the companions, respectively, of Kajya-var- 
dhana and Ilarsha-vardhana. We do not hear of them during the 
long reign of llarsha save a passing reference to the consecration by 
hiin of one Kumilra, who may be identified with this Kumara-gupta. 

The first half ot the seventh century a.u. is thus almost a complete 
blank in the history of the Later Guptas. When the curtain lifts again 
we see Madhava-gupta on the throne of Magadha, evidently by the 
grace of Harsha. There is no evidence that Kumara or his brother even 
ruled in Malava. As we shall see later, Harsha did not probably con¬ 
quer Magadha before a.d. 641. The accession of Madhava-gupta must 
therefore be placed some time after that date. It is likely from what 
has been stated above, that the elder brother Kumara-gupta was first 
anointed king, probably of Magadha. This is not disproved by the 
absence of any reference to him in the Aphsad inscription, for it mere- 
1)' traces the succession and does not profess to give a complete genea¬ 
logy of the Later Gupta kings. In that case either he died without any 
issue, or Madhava-gupta \Vas specially selected by llarsha to succeed 
Kumara on account of the long-standing attachment between the two. 

The Aphsad inscription bestows high encomiums on Madhava- 
gupta in general terms and refers to his military success against 
enemies. It is likely that he distinguished himself in the wars of 
Harsha-vardhana. The following passage in this connection deserves 
special notice: ‘(My) mighty enemies have been slain by me in battle; 
there remains nothing more for me to do; thus, he, the hero, deter¬ 
mined in his mind, (and then) with the desire to associate himself with 
the glorious Harshadeva..On account of the unfortunate lacuna 
at the end it is difficult to interpret the passage correctly. But it seems 
to convey that after finishing his worldly duties Madhava-gupta died, 
as if from a desire to join in the other world Harsha-deva who had 
been his life-long associate in this world.26 In any case, we may put the 

25 Stein, op. cit., I, p. 134, bk. IV. v. 144. 

26 R, G. Basak takes this passage to mean that Maclhavagupta desired to form an 
alliance with Harsha {HNI, second edition, pp. 148-49). But this is hardly compatible 
with the view, taken above, that he was associated with Harsha since bis boyhood. 
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daalh ol Madiia\a-giJpta shoiily ufter tiut oi ILvsba, i,e., about 
1 . 1 ?. 650 . 

So long as Harsha was aJive the Later Gu|)ta kif)g ol Magadiia was 
his leudatory. But liic death ot Har.sha and the consequent disniein- 
bernieiit ol his empire gave a splendid opportunity to Acntyasen^, son 
of Madhava-gupta, to extend his kingdom xind to increase his power 
and authority. 

Besides the Aplisad inscription, to which hetpient relerenee lias 
been made, at least three other records of the time ot Adilvasena 
are known.-'i^ All the tour vvere found in South and East Bihar and 
record piouS donations, one in NTilaiida, and the others in the Gaya 
and Bhagalpur districts. There is thus no doubt that Adityasena ruled 
in Magadha and Aiiga. In two of these records AdiUasena is styled 
Pai(nnabfuittat'(ika MahurajddlriidjH^ which not only proves that he 
enjoyed independent status, but also probably shows that he extended 
his power beyond the troiitiers of Magadha and Aiiga. 

Retereiice may be made in this comieetion to an inscription on the 
porch of the famous temple of V^aidyanatha at Deoghar.-'^ "t he stone 
bearing tliis inscription was probably originally fixed to a temple on 
the Mandar Hill where two other inscriptions of Adityaseiia’s queen 
Konadevi were found. It is written in mediaeval character and pur¬ 
ports to be the chapter [pnikanina) on the Mandaragiii, i.e., an extract 
from a book of the type of nidhdfnitjas which describe the glory of 
the dilferent sites in a sacred locality. The whole of it, however, really 
forms an eulogy of Adityasena, He is described as the ruler of the 
whole earth up to the shores of the oceans, and performer of three 
Asvaniedhas and other great sacrifices, including one in which he 
gave away his own weight of gold a thousand times over together with 
a crore of horses. The object of the inscription is to record the building 
of a temple of Nriliari (Vishnu) bv king Adityasena and his consort 
the glorious KoshadevI at a cost of 30,000 large jewels and three lacs 
of gold (coins of the kind called) lankakas. All these acts v\ere dfinc 
after the king had returned [lit. arrived) from the Chola city 
(C’holapura). 

The name of the queen KoshadevI is obviously a misreading, or 
error on the part of the engraver, for Konadevi, the name of the queen 
of Adityasena. There is no doubt, therefore, that this king is referred 
to in the chapter on Mandaragiri. How far its account can be regarded 
as historical is difficult to sa\% but it certainly proves that the name 

27 These are the Shahpur Stone Image inscription and two identical inscriptions on 
the Mandar Hill (CII, III, pp. 208-12.) 

28 ai. Ill, p. 212 n. 
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and lame of Adityasena as a very rich and powerful king, who per- 
iunned various Vedic sacrifices, was preserved for nearly a thousand 
xcars alter his death. Ihis must be regarded as very unusual, and it 
js not unlikely lliat the Vaidyanatha temple inscription is a later copy 
ol an old record. 

Ihc relcrence to the Chola city is interesting. Whether it means 
the capjtal city ol the Cliolas in the houth and, ii so, why Adityasena 
went to that remote locality, are alike now unknown. The passage 
sc.cins to iinpl) that Adityasena returned from a victorious expedition 
to the ChoJa city with enormous treasure which he spent lor the 
sacrihees and religious buildings. In that case, the probability is that 
tlic (Jliola city denoted a Icxality not very far from Magadha.28i‘ 

Although we know but few details of his reign, there is no doubt 
that Adityasena raised the power and prestige ol his laiinly. lienee- 
lortli all the kings ol the dynasty use the glorious titles ol Ihiruma- 
l)li(U(araka and MahdrajdilUirdja. 'I'hey certainly ruled over southern 
Bihar, but wc cannot define, even approximately, the limits of the 
kingdom,_ 

One ol the inscriptions of Adityasena, found at Shahpur (Patna 
ciisliKAy contains a date which has been differently read by various 
sdiolars. Fleet’s reading, 66, is now generally accepted, but cannot 
!)(> ri'garded as certain. The year 66, if referred to the Ilarsha era, 
corresponds to a.d. 672, which would be quite suitable for Adityasena 
as his father was more or less of the same age as Plarsha, 

We learn from an inscription of Jayadeva II, king of Nepal, that 
his mother Vatsadevi was the daughter of Blioga-varman of the Mau- 
khari dynasty, and the daughter’s daughter of Adityasena, king of 
Magadha. 1 his shows that in place of age-long rivalry^ the Later 
Guptas bad now friendly relations with the Maukharis.'^’^ Adityasena’s 
name is also mentioned by I-tsiug as 'Sun-arnjy’. We are told that 

28ii "Ihe atiiument not very convincing (Bditor). 

2!) R. G. Basuk thinks that ‘Bengal, specially the southern Radha and Vahga, 
might have come under his domination’ (HNl, p. 151). H. C, Raychaudhuri thinks 
duit ‘he ruled over a wide territory extc’ndiufi to the stiores of the oceons' (PHAI, 
P 516). This is evidently based on the tk'oghar insiTiption Imt .such expu'ssions can¬ 
not he taken literally^ H. C. Raychaudhuri also thinks that either Adityasena or his 
''■'D Is the Sokalotiaiflpntha-nMha, ‘lord of the whole of North India’, who was 
deleiitcd hy the Gbri’nkya kings VinaySditya (a.d. 880-96) and Vijayaditya, ^ (ibid), 
ihit this is very douhlful and the reference may well be to Yasovarnian. 

30 Of the sections dealing with Nepal and the Maukharis in Qtap. VIII, H, C. Ray- 
I h.111(11 tni siiys that Bhogavarnran, who marrh^ the daughter of Adityasena, ‘presumably 
hecdtne his subordinate allv’ {PHAt, p. ,516). But we do not know the status of 
Bbogavarman, and the murdage-alliaooe dpes not necessarily indicate his subordination. 
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tvcently’ this kini^ built a temple for the Buddhists not very far from 

the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya.^^ 

The names of three successors of Aclityasena are known. These are 
Deva-gupta, Vislinu-gupta and Jivita-gupta 11.^2 They all bear 
imperial titles, but hardly anything is known of them. While wo know 
from the Maiigraon inscription of Vishiiu-gupta that he ruled for at 
least 17 years, the inscription found at the Kaulesvari hill, Hazari- 
bagh, is the first Later Gupta epigraph discovered in the Hazaribagh 
district, showing Vishnugupta's sway over the region.33 The inscrip¬ 
tion of Jivita-gupta II, which gives the complete genealogy from 
Madhava-gupta, was issued from the victorious camp situated near 
the fort of Gomatikotlaka. If tliis fort, as the name implies, was on 
the bank of the river Gomati,34 vve must presume that die Later Gupta 
kingdom at this time embraced a part of Uttara Pradesh. 

There are good reasons to believe that Jivita-gupta II was the king 
ol Magadha who was defeated and killed by Yasovarman. The Prakrit 
poem Gaudavaho, which describes the exploits of Yasovarman, seems 
to imply that this king of Magadha was also the lord of Gauda, But 
this view, though generally accepted, cannot be definitely proved. On 
the other hand, it has been suggested that the adversary of Yasovar¬ 
man was the king of Gauda who had conquered Magadha, for Other¬ 
wise there is no justification for the title of the poem which means 
‘slaying of Gauda , 35 In any event the end of the Later Gupta dynasty 
is obscure, and we cannot trace the causes or circumstances of its 
decline and downfall which probably took place in the second quarter 
of the eighth century a.d. 

HI. BENGAL 
1. Gauda 

The empire of Sasanka and the political eminence to which he had 
raised Bengal did not long survive his death. Although details are 
lacking, there seems to be little doubt that within a few years a large 
part of Bengal passed intf) the hands of Bhaskara-varman, while the 

31 Boa), Life, p. xx.\vi. 

32 Cf. Deo-Baranark jnscription of Jivita-gupta, Cll, III, p. 213. 

33. For the Mangraon ins. see JBRS, XXX. 'Part ii and El, XXVI, pp. 241 ft, and 
for the Kaulesvari hill inscription, see EL X.XX, pp. 84 ft. 

34 This was sugge.steci by Fleet (Cll, HI, p. 215) and has been accepted by 
others (PIIAI, p. .'510) as .an evidence that ‘the Later Guptas, and noj the Maukharis, 
dominated about this time the Goinatl valley in the Madhyadesa’. But this cannot 
be regarded as certain. 

35 Cf. HNI. p. 131, HBR. I. pp. 82, 94. 
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lest of Sasaiika’s dominions, such as Kohgoda, Orissa, and Bihar were 
conquered by Harsha-vardhana. 

it appears that tlie political disintegration of Bengal comiiiciiced 
even beiore the conquest of Bhaskara-varmaa. Hiuan i'sang, who 
visited this part of the country about a.d. 638, shortly after the death 
ot Sasanka, specifically refers to four separate kingdoms in Bengal, viz., 
Pundravardhana, Xaniasuvaraa, Tamralipti and Samatata, corres¬ 
ponding roughly to Northern, Western, Southern, and Eastern Bengal. 
He mentions the capital ol each of these, but does not say any thing 
about its political status. It would be unreasonable to infer from Hiuan 
Tsang’s silence that all these were comprised witliiu llarsha's empire. 
For, apart from obvious objections against any such general conclu¬ 
sion, there are g(X)d grounds to believe that these territories or por¬ 
tions thereof formed a part of tiie dominions of Bhaskara-varman and 
not of ifarsha, as mentioned earlier (p. 255). We may thus iuler Irom 
Hiuan Tsang’s dcseription that the death of Sasaiika loosened the 
bonds which had united the whole, or a considerable part, of Bengal, 
and this paved the way tor its conquest by Bhaskara-varman about 
the same time when Harsha conquered Kajaiigala (near Rajmahal) 
and Orissa, and obviously also the region in West Bengal intervening 
between the two. The river Bhagirathi was probably the boundary 
between the two dominions. 

The Mafijusri-midakalpa,^^ an enigmatic Buddhist chronicle of a 
later date, seems to refer to the events of the period in a passage 
which has been translated as follows: ‘After the death of Soma the 
Gauda political system {Gauda-tantra) was reduced to mutual dis¬ 
trust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy—one (king) for a week; 
another for a month; then a republican constitution... Thereafter 
Soma’s son Manava will last for 8 months 5 (‘2 ?) days.’ Soma un¬ 
doubtedly refers to Sasahka, and the passage evidently portrays the 
political disintegration which was either the cause or the effect, per¬ 
haps both, of the invasions of Harsha-vardhana and Bhaskara-varman. 
It appears that Manava, a son of iSasahka, tried to restore the fallen 
fortunes of his family, but without success. But soon the situation 
was somewhat retrieved by one Jayanaga, who is known both from 
coins and inscriptions. He is styled Maharajddhixaja in his copper¬ 
plate grant,37 and was evidently a ruler of some authority. He cer- 

3oa We cannot altogether exclude the possibility that the conquests of Bhaskara- 
varman took place after the death of Harsha (cf. JIH, XXXI, pp. 111-17) (Fditor). 

36 IHI, pp. 50-51. 

37 £1, XVHI, p. 80. 
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tiimly ruled over Birbhuin and Murshidabad districts, but neither the 
vAtcul ul his kingdom nor any detail of his reign is known. 

I he politicui clisintegrution of Bengal continued for nearly a century 
(a.d. 0o0-750), which may justly be regarded as a dark period in the 
Iiistory oi Bengal, Wo can imagine a series of foreign invasions w^ioh 
pcrliaps completely destroyed its political integrity. To begin with 
it must have been affected by the Chinese and Tibetan invasions 
which followed the death of flarsha^'« (pp. 591-92) and also by the re¬ 
establishment of the Later Guptas in Magadha, Some scholars hold 
that the supremacy of Tibet was so firmly established in Bengal that, 
lor 200 years, the Bay of Bengal, was known as the Sea of Tibet’.^^ 
Others are of opinion that Bengal, or at least a large part of it, was 
included in the empire of Adityasena.^y But both these views lack 
[>ositive evidence. We leain from an inscription^O of the Saila king, 
Ja\ avardhana, that the brother of his great-grandfather defeated the 
I’anndia king and conquered his dominions. The Paiindra kingdom 
probably denoted North Bengal and the Saila conquest may be re- 
lerred to the early part of the eighth century a.d. As mentioned earlier 
(p. 595), the king of Gauda was defeated and killed by Yasovarman 
who next conquered Vaiiga. 

rhere are good grounds to belie\ e that Lalitaditya (p. 597), king of 
Kashmir, also established his authority in Gauda. Kalhana has pre¬ 
served a memorable anecdote in conneetion with Lalitaditya’s suze¬ 
rainty ov er Bengal. It is said that once Lalitaditya asked the king of 
Gauda to visit Kashmir. Being suspicious of his intentions, the king 
of Gauda made Lalitaditv a swear by an image of Vishnu that no. 
violence would be done to his person. In spite of this, Lalitaditya had 
murdered th(' Gauda king treacherously. In order to take revenge for 
this foul crime, a f<?w faithful followers of the Gkmda king, undertook 
the long journey from Bei>gal to Kashmir, attacked the temjjSic of 
Vishnu mentioned already, and broke one of the two images it contain¬ 
ed—unhappily the wrong one—though they were all cut to pieces by 
the soldiers of Kashmir. This heroic devotion to a dead master has 
elicited the highesb praise from Kalhana.4l 

The same historian has recorded another romantic tale which has 
some bearing upon the history of Bengal. It is said that Jayapida, 
grandson of Lalitaditya, wandering incognito (p. 536), married 

37:1 lliis is hardly compatible with the author’s views on the ’’so-called campaigns” 
of Wang-Hiuan-tse's, in pp. 591-92 (Eorroa) 

38 Sastri, ForeAgn Notices, p. 116. 

39 HNl, p. 151. 

40 El, IX, p. 41. 

41 Rdjatarangijfi, IV, 323 35 
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Kalyanadevi, the daughter of Jayanta, the ruler of Pundra-vardhana. 
and made his father-in-law (he supreme ruler by defeating fi\'e chiefs 
oi Gauda. The existence of five Gauda chiefs fully answers to 
(lie )-)olitical disinterration of Bengal, as noted alreadv, but Tavanta. 
either as a local chief, or as a supreme^uler in Bengal, is otherwise 
unknown. 

Tn addition to the series of foreign invasions of Bengal, mentionerb 
earlier, we have an indirect reference to another. An inserintion of 
king Ta\'adeva II of Nepal, dated 153, which mav be equivalent to 
\.n. 759 or 748 (p, 580). describes the king’s father-in-1a^^^ ITarsh.a 
of the Bhagadatta dvnastv, ns the lord of Gauda. Udra. ICalihga, and 
Kosala. This Harsha is nsnallv taken to be a ruler of Kamarnna biit 
this cannot be regarded as certain fp. 581). But as the ‘Bhagadatta 
d\nastv’ is never known to have ruled in Bengal, the lord of Gauda 
whose daughter was married to king fayadeva TI of Nepal, could 
onl\" establish his claim to this title bv a conquest of the countrv. 

There is no positive evidence that anv of these foreigiK’rs could 
consolidate their political authoritv, far less establish anv permanent 
rule, in Gauda. But the case seems to have been somewhat different 
in .Samatata or Vahga, i.e.. Eastern Bengal. We learn from Hiuan Tsang 
that a line of Brahmana kings ruled in Samatata in the first half of 
llic S(!venth c-enturv a.d., and that Sllabhadra. the head of the Nfilanda 
mrmasterv in his days, was a scion of this ruling family. But towards 
the close of that centurv we find a new roval family in this region 
whose history is known from three records. They disclose the names 
of three rulers, viz., Khadgodvama, his son Jatakhadga, and the latter’s 
son Devakhadga, who ruled in the Tippera district and the region 
round it. The somewh-at outlandish epithet khaej^a seems to indicate 
that the rulers were probably foreigners, but R. G. Basak thinks 
that the surname khad^a may have represented an indigenous 
Kshatriva family of East Bengal and is not an outlandish namp.^2 
The Khadka clan plaved a pominent role in the histor\^ of Nepal 
and founded the Gurkha dynasty in the sixteenth century. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the Khadga dynasty of Bengal also originally 
belonged to Nepal and came to Bengaili in the course of the joint 
Tibeto-Nepalese expeditions referred to in (p. 591). The Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing alludes to a contemporary king ot Eastern India named 
Oevavarman, who was a Buddhist devotee as well as his son Rajabhata. 
This king has been identified bv some with Devakhadga whrt was also 
a Buddhist. Others, however, identify Devavarman with Devagiipt.i 
of the Later Gupta dynasty mentioned earlier, (p. 599). The former 


42 nm, p. 255. 
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view, however, seems more reasonable, and in that case the rule 
of the Khadga d>nasty may be placed approximately between a.d. 
650 and 700.43 

Two other families are known to have been ruling in the same re¬ 
gion and about the same tin^ as the Khadgas. The Tippera Grant of 
Lokanatha of about the middle of the seventh century a.d. dis*closes 
the history of four or five generations of Sainantas (feudatories) of 
the Natha family. Lokanatha, the ablest of them, was ‘strong in men 
and money’ and seems to have ruled over the Tippera region. A 
certain Jivaclharana, mentioned in this inscription as an erstwhile 
enemy of L(}kanatha, is identical with Samatatesvara (Lord of 
Samatata) Jivadhai'ana Rata, of the Kailan Copper-plate Grant. 
JIvadharana was the father of Sridharana Raja, also styled 
Siunataiesvam, and the grantor of the Kailaft Plate. Thus it 
appears that both Lokanatha and JIvadharana were contem¬ 
poraneous and refractory feudatories of a common overlord, 
and in the conflict between them the latter submitted to the 
former. In any case, these Natha and Rata families appear to have 
ruled in the Tippera region in the second half of the seventh century 
a.d.44 

Lama Taranatha45 gives a graphic account of the political dis¬ 
integration of Bengal about this period. .Although he flourished in the 
sixteenth century a.d. he must have had access to sorrie fairly 
authentic source of information, now lost to us. According to him, 
Govichandra and I^alitachandra, two kings of the Chandra dynasty, 
ruled in Vahga during the last part of the seventh and 
the first part of the eight century a.d. If we believe 
in this statement, we may hold that it was during the reign of 
Lalitachandra that Yasovarman invaded Vaiiga, as mentioned in 
(p. 596). The author of Gaudamho, in recording this incident, pays 
high compliment to the people of Vahga whose faces, we are told, 
‘assumed a pale colour while offering obeisance to the victor, because 
thev were no’t accustomed to such an act’ (v. 420). The suzerainty 
of Yasovarman over Vahga was probably very nominal, and neither 
I.alitaditva nor Harsha, who exercised supremacy over Gauda, is 
known to have conquered Vahga. 

43 For an account of the Khadga dynasty with full reference to original source; 
cf. HABM, pp. 78-81. 

44 IHQ, XXni. p. 221; also see HNI (2nd edn). p. 244f. cf. HABM, pp. 80-81 
for discussion with full references. 

45 Lama Taranatha’s HMory of Buddhism has been translated In German by 
A. Schiefner. For English translation Cf. lA, IV, pp. 361 ff. For the account of Bengal, 
cf. WQ. XVI, pp. 219 ff. and fIBR, p, 182. 
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But although Vahga might have fared somewhat better than Gau^a 
iji respect of foreign conquests, there is no doubt that, generally 
speaking, almost a complete political chaos prevailed in Bengal to¬ 
wards the middle of the eighth century a.d. According to Taranatha 
anarchy and contusion prevailed to such an extent after the death of 
Lalitachandra, that there was no central political authority and ‘every 
Kshatriya, grandee, Brahmana. and merchant was a king in his own 
house.’ This picture of the political condition of Bengal about a.d 
750 is strikingly confirmed by contemporary epigraphic evidence, as 
wc shall see later in Chapter XXIII. 

IV. MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 

Whatever might have been the political status of the kingdom of 
Valabhi during the reign of Dhruvasena II (p. 263), there is no 
doubt that it attained complete independence, and even claimed 
imperial status, under his son and successor Dharasena IV, who 
ascended the throne some time before the death of Harsha. His 
known dates range from a.d. 645 to 649 and he is the earliest known 
member of the Maitraka dynasty to assume the title Mahdrdfddhirdja 
Cfiakravartt. Two of his inscriptions^e were issued from Bharu- 
kachchha. It may be inferred from this that after the downfall of the 
Kalachuris of Malava, Lata transferred its allegiance to the Maitrakas, 
Other inscriptions of the king prove that he held sway over Kaira, 
Valabhl and Saurashtra. He was the patron of the well-known poet 
Bhatti, and was succeeded by Dhmvasena HI, the youngest son of 
Derabhata, and the grandson of Siladitya Dharmaditya. He was 
on the throne in a.d. 653, and was succeeded by Kharagraha II, the 
second son of Derabhata, whose inscription is dated a.d. 656, Khara¬ 
graha II’s successor was Siladitva III, the eldest son of Derabhata. 
Dates of his inscriptions range from a.d. 662 to 676, with one date 
doubtfully read as 684. His inscriptions prove his supremacy over 
Saurashtra, Valabhl, and Kaira. A Rashtrakuta dynasty held away over 
southern Malava in the second half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, 47 probably bv ousting the Maitrakas. Slladitya III was 
succeeded bv his son. the Mahdrdjddhirdja 8Tladitva IV, the dates 
of whose inscriptions range from a.d. 691 to 706. It is known from 
the Chinese source that in a.d. 692 Chi-Io-ito (Siladitya), king of 
Western India, sent a representative to China with presents to pay 
homage to the eraperor.48 The king of Western India referred to was 

46 /A, .vn, p. 73, XV, p. 339. 

47 El, -^in, p. 163. 

48 Sastri, Foreign Noticen, p, 116. 
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in all probability Silaclitya IV. STladitya IV’s suC‘cessor was his son 
STlaclitya V, whose inscription is dated a.d. 722. About this time 
Malava passed into the hands of the Pratihara Nagabhata I (pp. 615 ff'l 
Tt was probably during the reign of ^iladitya V that the Arabs under 
funaid invaded the city of ValabhT. On that occasion the preslige 
of the Maitrakas was sav^ed by Javabhata IV of Lata. fsTladitva V was 
succeeded bv his son ^Tladitya VI, an inscription^?) of whose reign, 
dated A.n. 760, was issued from Codrahaka (Godlira, in the Pancb 
Mahals. Rewa Kantba). STiaditva VT’s son and successor was J>Tladitva 
VIT, also known Dhriivabhata, mIiosc inscrintion.5?) dated A.n. 766 
vv'as issued from Anandapura. Tt proves that he was in possession of 
Kaira, but Lata was conquered bv the Rashtrakutas. 

JsTladitva VIT is the last known king of the dvnast\\ In the middle 
of the eighth centuiv A.n. a Saindhava dvnastv is found ruling in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Nhnvanagar State*’, Kathiawar.'>t 

V. gurtarasofnandipurt 

Reference has been made fp. 261) to king Dadda IT who was 
powerful enough to give protectioii to the Maitraka king Dhnn asena II 
ao-ainst the emperor TIarsha-vai’dhana. This king, ParamchMflhe.h nr i 
Dadda TT Prasantaraga, was snceeeded bv his son Tavabhata TT, 
whose son and successor was the Pornmn-innhcsrara Dadda TTT. 
Dadda TTT assumed the tith* Bahii<:ahrn/a.^2 Tie was succeeded In’ 
his son Pnrama-mahescara Afnha^^dmanfndhipnH favabhati ITT two 
of whose inscriptions, dated respectiv’clv A.n. 705 and 709. have been 
diseovered. 

Tavabhata TIT was succeeded bv' the Parama-mnhesvarn Mnhd- 
sdmantddhwfili Ahirola and the latter bv the Mahcmunantdrlhwati 
Tavabhata TV. Two inscriptions’ll of Jayabhata IV’s reign, both dated 
in A.n 736. refer to his conflict with the Arabs of Sindh. lie is said 
to have ‘forcibly extinguished the fire (in the State) of Taiiika, who 
had caused plent\' of suffering to numerous people, in the citv of the 
Lord of ValabhT. with the water of the edge of his sword. ’^4 We 
mav conclude from this that Tavabhata IV repulsed an attack of 
the Tajjikas, i.e., the Arabs, when the latter attacked the citv of 
ValabhT. This I.ord of ValabhT. as has already been suggested, 

49 lA, VI, p. IT. 

50 M. VIT, p. 79; CIL TR. p. 17J. 

51 Cf. Ch. XXIV. 

52 lA, XTII, p. 7%. 

sa FA, xxm. p. 147; xxrv, p. no; ia. v, p. ii4. 

54 El. xxrn. p. 151, n. 7; cf, M. V. p. 176; lA. V. p. 114. 
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was the Maitraka Slladitva V. The Nausari Plate, dated 
\.D. 739, mentioned eiirlier, seems to he referring to tliis incident. But 
the invasion of ValabhT by the Arabs is not known from the Muslim 
sources A1 Baladhuri reports that fnnaid, an officer under the Caliph 
Ilisham (a.d. 724-43), sent his liieiitenants to Mai'mad, Mandal, 
Dahnaj, and Barns (Broach) for conquest {supra, p. 572). Al Bala¬ 
dhuri, Tiowever, does not mention anything about the result of these 
invasions. It is not unlikely that the Arabs invaded both Bharu- 
kachchha and ValabhT about the same time, and suffered defeats at 
the hands of Jayabhata IV. 

fayabhata IV is the last known king of the dvnasty. After his death 
a branch of the Chahamana dvnastv is found in possession of the king¬ 
dom of Broach. 

I. MINOR DYNASTIES IN RAJAS THAN 

Rafasthan is the collective and classical name of that part of India 
which was known to the people eithc^r as “Raiwara” or “Raethan”, but 
was comipted to “Rajputana by the British. It is popularly, though 
wrongly, assumed that the name “Rajasthan” was coined bv Tod. Its 
use before him is, however, proved bv the Arzl Bahls of fodhpur, 
now deposited in the Rajasthan Archives, Bikaner, though its con¬ 
notation was perhaps slightly different. 

A large number of States flourished iu this region, the ruling 
families of which came to be known as Rajputs in the thirteenth cen- 
tun' A.D. or later, and their history will be treated in Chapters XXIT. 
XXIV and XXV. Others are briefly referred to in this section. 

1. Kingdom of KachchhelJa 

In A.D. 641 Tliuan Tsang yisited Ku-chc-lo, which was 1800 It (300 
miles) north of SuiTishtra, and .5000 li in circuit. Its capital was P’i- 
lo-mo-lo, and the reigning king was a Kshatriya. Watters restores 
P’i-lo-mo-lo as Bhilmal (Bhillamilla, mod. Bhiumal, in Jodhpur), but 
Saint-Maitin identifies it with Barmer. also in Todhpur. It appeal's 
from Brahmagupta’s work, Brahrnasvhiitaskldhdnfa, that the king 
Vvaghramukha of the Chapa dvnasty was ruling in Rhillamala in 
A.D. 628.55 Hiuan Tsang’s Ku-cbe-lo is probably identical with Kach- 
ehhella of the Nausari plates of Avanijanasraya-Pulakehraja,5fl 
though it is usuallv restored as Giirjara (country). 

55 7A, XVTr, p. 192. 

56 See chapter XVI, 

H—39 
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2 . Kingdom of Sirohi 

III the first half of the seventh eeiilury a.u. a king named Varma- 
lata ruled in the old Sirohi Slate, Rajputana. Varmalata^s feudatory 
was the king {nripati) Rajjila, son of Vajrabhata-Satvasraya. Rajjila 
was administering Vata or Vatakarasthana, modern Vasantgadh, five 
miles south of Pindwara, Sirohi. During the reign of this cluef a 
temple of Kshemaiwl (Durgil) was built bv a gosJitm (an association) 
at Vatakarasthana. in fv.s.') 682, a.u. 625. The temple of Kshemarya 
is identical with that of Khimi'l mdfd in Vasantgadh, where the refer¬ 
red stone inscription was discovered. 

In the 9,isnpdla~vadh(i (d Magha the poet’s grandfather Suprabha- 
deva is mentioned as a minister to the king Varmalata. Kielhorn 
identifies him with the king iif this name mentioned in the Vasant¬ 
gadh inscription.57 

3. The Mminjas 

A dynasty, bearing the honoured name, Maurya, niled in the old 
Kotah State, Rajputana in the first half of the eighth centurv. An 
inscription, '^8 engraved into a wall of a tem])le of Mahadeva at Kana- 
swa, a few miles to the cast of the town of Kotah, records that there 
was a king {nripnii) Dlnu ala of thi' Maurya rvicc. He had a friend Sah- 
knka, whose son was the king (ndpati) Sivagana. Sivagana built a 
temple of Siva at Kanvasrama (mod. Kanaswa) and donated for its 
maintenance two villages, Sarvahka and Chonipadraka in \.n. 738 
Chonipadraka is identified with Chaoni, near the town of Kotah. The 
king Dhavala of this inscription has been identified bv some with the 
king Dhavalappa of the Dhod (in Mewar) inscription who probablv 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Arabs, According to some he 
was deprived of his possession of Chitor bv the Guhila Krdabhoja 
P^pr>a.59 

The existence of another Manrva familv has been recenllv brought 
to light bv a fragmentarv inscription at Mathura. Four members of 
this familv. namclv Krishnaraja, Chandragupta, Arvaraja and Dindi- 
raja, appear to have ruled over a part of Rajasthan and Mathura in 
regular succession. 

^7 El, IX, p. 190. 

"8 7A. XIX, p. 57. 

59 Cf. Ch. XXV, Sections 3-4. 

60 D. C. Sircar’s Presidential Address, History and Archaealogy Section, All India 

Oriental Conference, Delhi, 19.57 (This and the next para are added hv the.Kditor.); 
another inscription cornins from the same place ijs to the Vikfapia year 1013 

'Ehandarkar’s no. 1849), 
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Tod referred to an inscription on the bank of the Manasarobar 
lank near Chitor recording the names (jf the Maiirya (Mori) princes 
Mahesvara, Bhima, Bhoja and Mana, The tank was excavated during 
the reign of the last mentioned ruler in the Mfdava year 770. But as 
there is no trace of the inscription, thc' reading of the date must be 
regarded as very doubtful. 

4. ^iirasena Dymstij of Bharatptir 

A Surasena-mthxfl (dynasty), founded by Phakka, ruled in the 
‘Bharatpur State’ in the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. A frag¬ 
mentary inscription6i on a pillar in the village Kaman or Kamavana 
(Kammaga of Jain texts), in Bharatpur, forty miles west from Ma¬ 
thura, mentions king Vatsadaman and his six ancestors. On palaeo- 
graphic grounds the inseri]>lion may lx* placed in ibe eighth 
century a.d. 

5, Jhalrapdtan 

In the latter part of the seventh centui-y a king named Durgagana 
ruled in Jhalrapatan. Two stone inscriptions62 of this king’s reign 
have been found in Jhalrapatan. One of them states that Voppalca, 
younger brother of Deva, was ‘a bank-holder during the gaming 
parties of ric'h kings’. He built a temple of Siva in sanivat 746, 
Bhatta Sarvagupta composed this laudatory inscription. Biihler sug¬ 
gests that the above date may be referred to Vikrama, Saka, or Gupta 
samvat, but Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that the date is in Vikrama era, 
which corresponds to a.d. The other inscription is badly 

mutilated.^'* 


61 lA, X, p. 34. The family is also referred to in Havana inscription {El, XXII, p. 
120 ). 

62 lA, V, p. 180. 

63 Bh. List, no. 14. 

64 Cf. Rayana ins. of Cbitralekfia, v.g. 1012, El, XXII, p. 120. 
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THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 


« . THE ORIGIN 

Reference has been made earlier (p. 236) to the petty principalities in 
Rajasthan and Gnjarat ruled over hv the Gnrjaras. But the dynasty 
which was destined to raise the Gurjara power to the height of its 
glory flourished some tirne later, and probably in Malwa. This dynasty, 
like that of Harichandra in Rajasthan fp. 238), cahed itself Pratihara, 
but the use of the e\pression Gurjara-Pratihara in an epigraphic 
reeord (no. 11) has led scholars to assiime that these Pratiharas were 
a elan of the Gurjara tribe. This is, however, denied by some scholars, 
and it is necessary to disenss this cpiestion at some length before 
proceeding with the history of the Pratiharas.I The word Gurjara^ 
frecjuentlv occurs in the epigraphic records of the period coyered 
by this yolume. Some scholars hold that it is the name of a foreign 
tnbe that came to India along with the Ilunas. But others deny this 
and maintain that Ciirfara was primarily the name of a country, 
though it also denoted the people inhabiting it. This question has 
been discTissed at length elsewhere^a ^tid need not be dealt with 
here. In the opinion of the present writer Gurjara was originally the 
name of a tribe and was later used, with slight additions or yariations, 
as a geographieal name for the yarious settlements of the tribe such 
as Gujranwala, Gujrat, and Gujarkhan in the Punjab; Gujarat in 
Saharanpur; Gujargarh in Gwalior-. Gnrjaratra in Rajasthan and, 
lastly, the modern state of Gujarat. These settlements ma\' be, taken as 


1 This qtiestion has hf-m disrusst'd in detail hy the present writer in an article 
published in the K. M. .A/nnv/jj Comniemorntion Vnltnnp. Among the large number of 
writers on this subject may be mentioned: 

(1) K. M. Munshi, The GJorij that wa.<t Gurjaradesa 

(2) Dr. D. C. Ganguly (/NQ. X, pp. 337, 613: XI, p. 167; JBONS. XXIV, p. 221, 
PIllG. Ill, p. 513). His views are also summarised in Ch. XXV of this volume. 

(■3) Dasaratha .Sanna {IC. IV, p. 11.3; Poona OHentnlM, II, p. 49, IlIQ. XIII; 
p. 1.37; ABORJ, XVIII, p. .396). 

Some other articles (/G, 1. p. 510; XI, p. 161; lUQ, VI. p, 753; ZA, LVH, p. 181) 
may also be consulted. 

2 TThe name Is spelt both as Gutjara and Gurjara, 

51a Cf. Cha IX, XXI, XXIV, 
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loiighly indicating the gradual progress of the tribe from the western 
borders of the Panjab to the east and south, and as such lend support 
to the view that the Gurjaras came from outside India. But lliis is 
by no means certain, and we have an analogous case in the Malavas 
lor whom no foreign origin has been suggested by any scholar. Thus 
while we may be tolerably certain that the name Gwjara originally 
denoted an ethnic unit, Ihe theory of its original home outside India 
may justly be challenged and the t|ucstion must be lelt open. 

But even if we regard Giirjura as the name of a tribe, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Pratiliaras were a branch or elan ol the 
Gui'jara tribe. This view is based on the expression Gurjara-Prati- 
hara applied to Math.uiadeva in the Major inscription (no. li), but 
this phrase is explained differently by other scholars. Thus D. C. 
Ganguly takes it to mean the Pratihara family of the Gurjara country’ 
and further argues; ‘Even if the tcim Gurjara, in this connection, is 
taken to have relerred to the tribe, the Gurjara origin of the Pratiliaras 
cannot be definitely proved. It can well be taken'’^to mean that 
Mathanadeva’s father belonged to the Gurjara tribe, and his mother 
was a member of the Pratihara family’. Thus he holds that the Prati- 
haras and the Gurjaras were two distinct peoples. But apart from the 
lar-letched character of tliis interpretation, the Gmjaia origin of the 
Pi'xitiharas seems to be indubitably proved by references in con¬ 
temporary epigraphic records. Thus we learn from the Karhad and 
Deoli plates that on hearing of Krishna (III)’s conquest of all the 
strongholds... the hope about Kalahjara and Chitrakuta vanished 
Iroin the heart of the Gurjara.’'^ Here the Guqara can only refer to 
the Imperial Pratiliaras, for no other political power in tliat age could 
have any claim on these fortresses. As we shall see later, the Gurja- 
resvara, who is said in the Baroda plates to have defeated the lords 
of Gauda and Vahga, can only refer to Pratihara Nagabhata II, and 
the Guqararaja MahTpfila, relerred to in the Pamfmbndrata, was cer¬ 
tainly the Pratihara king of that name. D. C. Ganguly has attempted 
to .show, but without success, that the references to Gurjara, Giiqara 
king, etc. in contemporary records do not apply to the Pratiharas but 
to the Guhilas, and that even if applied to the Pratiharas, they are so 
called as they conquered the Gurjaras or the Gurjara coimtry and 
not because they were themselves Gurjaras. These and similar at¬ 
tempts to explain away the obvious interpretation of die phrases Gur- 
jaresvara, Gurjara-raja, etc., cannot be regarded as of much weight, 
and there seem.s to be little doubt that the Pratiharas were regarded 
as Gurjaras. 


3 El, IV, p. 278; V, p. 188, 
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The word Pratihdm'^ means a door-kecj^er, and both the Jodlipur 
Pratiharas, referred to earlier (p, 238), and the Imperial Pratiharas; 
dealt with in this chapter, had a common tradition to the effect that 
they were so called because their ancestor, tlie epic hero Lakshmana, 
served as a door-keeper to his brother Rama on a famous occa^on 5 
This proves a belief jn the common origin of the Kshatriya and 
Bralimana Pratiharas of Jodhpur and the Imperial Pratiharas of 
Kauauj, and goes against the assumption that tliere were no less tlian 
live distinct Pratihara clans wh«^derived their title from the occupa¬ 
tion of their ancestors as door-keepers. These five clans are made 
up ol the three just meiilKmcd, together with the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
of Rajor inscription, and the Raipda Pratiharas of Idar whose ex¬ 
istence is very doubtlul.^ As we have seen above, three of these 
Pratiharas liad the tradition of a common origin, and as they were 
also Gurjaras, their kinship with the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajor ins¬ 
cription may be easily presumed. There is tlius no need to explain 
the origin of the Pratiharas as so many lunetionai groups belonging 
to different castes and clans, as Ojha and other scholars have done. 
VVe should rather regard Fmiihara as the name of a Gurjara clan 
which believed in a common descent and settled in course of time 
in various parts of Western India. 

II. tARLY HISTORY 

The early history of the Pratihara dynasty founded by Ilarichandra 
lias been already narrated (p. 238). It has been suggested in this 
connection that there were probably several Pratihara kingdoms, 
founded by the four sons of Harichandra. Howsoever that may be, 
we can possibly trace the e.vistence of several Pratihara kingdoms 
outside Rajasthan. V. A. Smith has referred to traditions, current in 
different parts of Bundelkliand, to the effect that the Priharas (un¬ 
doubtedly a variant or the later form of Pratiharas) settled in this 
region about the eighdi century A.D.'i' As noted earlier (p. 238) the 
Pratiharas established a kingdom in Lata or Southern Gujarat and 
probably proceeded even further south, for A. Venkatasubbiah has 
traced the existence of Pratihara chiefs even in the Kanara country.^ 
But the most important Pratihara ruling family was that founded by 
Nagabhata in the first half of the eighth century a.d. It eclipsed the 


4. The name is spell both as I’nilihura and I’nitifuira. 
■ 5 Cf. Inscriptions no. 1 (v. 3) and no. 2 (v. 4). 
n Pooiui Orientalist, tl, p, 49. 

7 JASD, 1881. Pari I, pp 3ft 

8 lA, 1919, p. 132. 
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power and glory of the other Pratihara families and raised the name 
and fame of the clan to a height of greatness such as North India 
had never witnessed since the days ot the Imperial Guptas. 

rhe early history of this family is preserved in the Gwalior inscrip¬ 
tion (no. 1) of bhoja, the seventh kmg. ft begins by a reterence lo 
the epic hero Lakshmanu, who acted as a door-keeper {pratihara) to 
his elder brother Kama on a memorable occasion, and then mentions 
Nagabhata as born in his line. We are told that this Nagabhata 
deteated the powerful forces of a Mlechchha king. As no othei 
specilic incident is jneiitioned of the first lour kings, it was presumably 
looked upon as an event of great importance m the history of tire 
family. As we shall see later, external evidences enable us to place 
the reign of Nagabhata about a.d. 725 and to locate his kingdom, 
in all probability, in Avaiiti or Malwa. Now vve know from several 
hues ot evidence that aliout this lime the Arabs, having proceeded 
from the newly conquered territory in Sindh, advanced into the in¬ 
terior of India and coiupitred several kingdoms in what is now. called 
Kajasthaii. We learn from the Nausari plates that the Arabs triumph¬ 
ed over the Saindhavas, the Kachchhellas, the Chavofakas, the 
Mauryas, the Gurjaras and the kingdom of Saurashlra, but their pro¬ 
gress further south was checked by the defeat they suffered at tlie 
hands of Avanijanasraya Pulakesiraja, the Chalukya ruler of Gujarat.h 
The Arab chronicler Baladhuri also gi\es an account of tlie victorious 
expedition of the Arabs in the course of which they advanced as far 
as Broach in the south and Ujja)iin in the east, ft is, however, sig¬ 
nificant that according lo Baladhuri the Arabs only ‘made incursions 
against Uzain.’ If we remember that this expression is used by an 
Arab historian who refers to conquests of other kingdoms by ^ the 
Aiabs, we may easily infer that the Arabs could not achieve any 
success in their expedition against Ujjayinl, the capital of Avanti. But 
Baladliuri is even more explicit about the discomfiture of the Arabs 
that follow^ed shortly later in this region. For he tells us that while 
Junaid, the general of Galiph llasham (a.d. 724-43), made extensive 
conquests and sent officers against Uzain and the country of Maliba 
(i.e., Malwa), Taniim, who succeeded Junaid (about a.d. 726), was 
feeble, and in his days the Musulmans retired from several parts of 
India and left some of their possessions. If we consider, against this 
background, the great achievement of Nagabhata mentioned in the 

9 Trausartions of the Vienna Oiiental Congie.n-, VII, Aiyan Section, p. 231; B. G., I, 
Pt i, 109. The inscription of Pnlahe .siraja is daUal A.n. 738 .md ho ranio to tho throne in 
A.r>. 731. The contlict with the Aiahs theiefore took place during the intojval l5et\o;cn 
these two years, ., . . 
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Gwalior inscription, viz., that he defeated the powerful forces of a 
Mlechchha king, tliere can be little doubt about its real significance. 
It would appear that shortly after a.d. 724 the Arabs, from their 
secure base in Sindh, sent one or more expeditions against the interior 
of India and overwhelmed a number of kingdoms. But they were 
defeated by Nagabhata, the Pratiliara ruler of Avanti, and, profjably 
some time later, by the ChaJukya king of Gujarat. Nagabhata, who 
thus justified the lamily-name Pratiliara by defending the inner gate 
of India, must have achieved a unique position in Indian politics by 
liis great victory over the Arabs, the conquerors of the world. While 
kingdoms in \Vcstern India, including the Gurjara principalities of 
Jodhpur and Broach, tumbled down, one after another, before the 
ruthless foreigners, he alone stood firm as a rock and stemmed the 
tide of conquest which threatened to deluge the whole country. We 
can well believe that the political prestige of this saviour of India 
rose very high, and that he laid the foundations of an empire on the 
ruin and devastations caused in Western India by the Arab invaders, 

\ copper-plate grant,lt> issued by the Chahamana mler Bharln- 
vaddha from Broach in a.d. 756, mentions Nagavaloka as his suzerain. 
This Nagavaloka is generally identified with Nagabhata I.li If we 
accept this identification we must presume that Nagabhata I estab¬ 
lished his suzerainty over southern Lata, which had been ruled by a 
Gurjara family at least up to a.d. 736.^^ Whether this Guqara family 
was ousted by Nagabhati I, or perished at the hands of Arabs or 
due to other causes, we cannot say. But certain it is that a feudatory 
Chaliamana family was now ruling over Broach, and that it probably 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Nagabhata I. The grant from Broach 
records the gift of a village in Akriiresvara-uis/iay^ which has been 
identified with Anklesvar taluk on the left bank of the Narmada. The 
Ic'udatory Chrihamanu principality may thus be regarded as extending 
up to the Kim river in the south, and probably corresponded to the 
old Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri or Broach. 

This southward extension of the Pratihara power brought it into 
conflict with the Rashlrakutas, whose history has been narrated in 
Ch. XVI. We leani from a record of this dynasty that its founder 
king Dantidurga conquered Avanti and performed the hirantjagarbha- 
ddna ceremony in which a Gurjara king, along with other rulers, was 
made to serve as Pratihara or door-keeper. It has been very reason- 
ablv suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar that tire word Pratihara is a 

10 El. XII, p. 197. 

11 lA, 1911, P. 240; El IX, p. 62; XII, p. 200. 

12 a. Ch XXI. 
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to vert -allusion to the name of the clan to which the Gurjara king 
belonged, and that the passage in the Rashtrakuta record thus con- 
linns the inference, based on other evidences, tliat a Gurjara-Pratiliara 
lainily ruled in Avanti,i3 Although this view cannot be regarded as 
conclusive and has been challenged by others,^^ there can be hardly 
any doubt that Dantidurga defeated a Gurjara king who ruled in a 
neighbouring region. The victory of Dantidurga and the performance 
of the himnyagarbha probably took place within a few years of a.d. 
750 and certainly some time before a.d. 7-58 when Dantidurga Was 
already dead. We may therefore hold that the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king who suflered defeat at the hands of Dantidurga was most pro¬ 
bably Nagabhala I. 

IJantidurga claims to have conquered Lata (southern Gujarat) and 
Sindh. 1^5 But if we have rightly assumed that Nagabhata was invoked 
as the suzerain by the feudatory chief of Broach in a.d. 756, it does 
not appear that the victory claimed by the Rashtrakuta ruler Danti- 
ilurga was either decisive or permanent. It has been urged, on the 
si length of the Antroli-ChharoJi grant, made in a.d. 757 by a feudatory 
Rashtrakuta chief of Gujarat, that Dantidurga had finally wrested 
Lata from the Pratiharas.A® But the villages grantcxl by this charter, 
all lay to the south of the Kim river, and it would be difficult to 
agree with Altckar that ‘since the donee hailed from Jambusara in 
the Broach district’ it was included in the dominions of the Rashtra¬ 
kuta feudatory. 17 On the whole, there is nothing to indicate tliat 
Nagabhata I lost his supremacy over the feudatory principality of 
Broach which, as noted above, extended up to the Kim river in the 
south. 

It is evident that both Nagabhata I and Dantidurga fished in 
troubled waters caused by the Arab raids, and no wonder they came 

13 El, .Will, p. 239. Cl also GP. 24-4, All 40 (n. 32). The Ellora Dasavatara Cave 
Ins. {ASWI, V, p. 87), which mentions the performance of the Mahadana ceremony 
l)y Dantidurga at UjjayinI, further states, a little later, that he occupied, at this place 
(dsmin), a palace of the Gurjara ruler. The pronoun asmin might refer to eithoi 
Ujjayiiil or Ellora, where the inscription was actually engi'aved, and this furnishes 
a corroborative evidence of the Gurjara rule in Avanti, if not further south. Curiously 
enough this point has been overlooked by scholars who reject Bhandarkar’s view that 
the Giirjata-Pratiharas were at flus time ruling in Avanti. Incidentally, the reference 
to a palace of the Gurjara tuler either in UjjayinI or at Ellora shows that Gmiara was 
a tiibal name, for none of the two places was_situated in the Gurjara country. 

14 IHQ, VI, p. 755, ABORl, XVIII, p. 396. 

15 AR, pp. 38-9. 

16 m, xxn, p. 94. 

17 AR. p. ll. 
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into conflict. But ihougli Dantidurga might have gained some victo¬ 
ries at first, he could not achieve any lasting success either in Avanti 
or Broach. Perhaps llie Jinpcnding conflict with his Chalukya over- 
lord forced him to abandon his aggressive designs in the north. 
Howsoever that may be, we may on the basis of available evideftce, 
hold that Nagabhata’s power could not be cflectivelv curbed by the 
Bashtrakuta ruler. But it is interesting to note that the hostile rela¬ 
tion between the lonnders of the Bashtrakuta and the Pratihara royal 
lamilics was but the beginning of that hereditary struggle between 
the two dynasties which continued lor two centuries, and more* than 
once cflcctivciy curbed the powers ol the lattei when it was almost 
on the point ol setting itself up as an imperial power in Northern 
India. 

ft is very likely that Nagubhata established his supremacy over 
the Pratiharas ol Jodhpur line, whose power must have been con¬ 
siderably weakened by the disastrous Arab invasion. An official re¬ 
cord of this family (no. 2), which gives its whole history, refers to 
Siluka as a great and powerful king, but slates that ‘his son Jhota 
prticceded to the Bhagirathi and his grandson Bhilladitya, possessed 
ol salca qualities and disposed to austerities, bestowed the kingdom 
on his son and proceeded to Gaiigadvara.’ As Siluka flourished in 
the second quarter of the eighth century a.d., there is hardly any 
doubt that the J^ratihara family of Jodhpur was reduced to political 
insignificance during the latter pint of the eighth century a.d. As 
tlie successors of Nagabhata are known to have ruled in Eastern 
Bajastlian, we may easily presume that the Jodhpur family had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of either Nagabhata I or his imme¬ 
diate successors. In other words, tlie family of Nagabhata stepped 
into the position of headship of the Gurjara-Pratiha«is, so long cn- 
jo)cd by the Jodhpur chiefs. 

Nagabhata 1, the conqueror of the Arab invaders, thus stands out 
as a great national hero and empire-builder in the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. The Gwalior inscription of Bhoja (no. 1) des¬ 
cribes him as the image of Narayana. There is no doubt that he 
achieved an all-India reputation by defeating the Arabs and, when 
he died about a.d. 760, he was able to leave a powerful and extensive 
kingdom to his brothers son Kakkuka who succeeded him. 

Practically nothing is known about Kakkuka beyond the fact that 
his original name was Kakustha (Kakutstha), and he came to be 
known as Kakkuka (i.e., one who always lauglis) on account of his 
habit of saying welcome things in an inverted manner.*^ He was 
succeeded by his younger brotlier Devaraja, who is described 
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in the Qwalior inscription (no.l) as a very powerful ruler, wielding 
sovereignty over a number of chiefs. But unfortunately we know no 
details of his reign 

111. vatsaraJA 

Vatsaraja, the son and successor of Devariija, is described in the 
Gwalior inscription (vv. 6-7) as a mighty ruler who had subdued the 
whole world and was the foremost among the distinguished Kshatriyas. 
W^c are fortunate in possessing a great deal of information about him 
Irom other sources. 

(t’drst, we have a passage in the Jaiiia work Kuvalayatndld stating 
that it was couip<>sed m the Saka }ear 700 (a.d. 778) at Javiilipura 
i^uKKlern Jalor) which was at that time ruled by tlie Ranahastin (war- 
elephant) Vatsaraja.This Vatsaraja has been generally identified 
with the Pratihara ruler Vatsaraja, We thus get a sure date lor his 
reign and can fix upon a definite locality over which he ruled. We 
get further information cm both these points from a verse in another 
Jaina work, Ilarwcnnsa-Fiiidm by Jinasena, which reads as follows 

bdkcshv-ahtla—sateshu saptasii disuih panchottaresh-uttavdm 
^Hil-indrdijudha—tuimni Krishna—nripaje Srlvallabhe dakshimint 
piirtdm srim&d — Avanti-hhubhriti nripe Vatsadiraje pardm 
Haurydridm-adhirnanclalam jay a—yute vire Varahe-vati 

We leani from the first half of this verse {i.e., 11. 1-2) that in the 
vear 705 Saka (a.d. 783-cS4), when Jinasena composed tlie work at a 
town called Vardhanianapura, there were reigning Indrayudha in 
the north, and Srivallabha, son of Krishna, in the soutli. The second 
hall of the passage mentions other kings in tlie other directions, but 
unfortunately the inleipretatioii is a disputed one. According to Fleet 
and others, it refers to Vatsaraja, king of Avanti, as ruling in the 
east, and Varaha or Jayavaralia, in the territoiy of the Sauryas, in 
the west. This interpretation was challenged by D. R. Bhandarkar 
who held that tlie word nripe in line 3 shows that Vatsaraja was 
dilierent Irom king of Avanti. He tlierefore proposed a new transla¬ 
tion, viz., ‘in the east, the illustrious king of Avanti, in the west king 
Vatsaraja, (and) in the territory of the Sauryas, the victorious and 
brave Varaha.’ Subsequently, when editing the Safijan copper-plate, 

18 ABORt. XVJII, PI). 397-98, 

19 The verse w.is originally noticed by K. B. Palhalc (M, XV, p. 141) .and subse- 
rjuently discussed by many scholars. For the different view about its interpretation cf. 
GP, pp. 23ff. 
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he drew attention to verse 9 whicJi refers to the hiranya^^arbha cere- 
mojiy of Dantiduiga at Avaiiti already mentioned in p. 616. As he 
iiilerpreled this verse to mean that the Curjara-Pratiliaras were ruling 
at Avanli in those days, he accepted the validity of Fleet’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse in tlarivamsa-tnrana, according to which Valsaraja 
was the king of Avanti.-<t But though Bhandarkar lately gave up his old 
view it is stiU upheld by other scliolars-t who further maintain that 
the \ crse 9 of tlie Sahjan plate does not prove the rule of the Gurjura- 
Pratiharas in Avanti. Some scholars also propose to locate Vardha- 
manapura, where the Harivanth-ruidiia was composed, not at 
W'adhvvan in Kathiawar peninsula as has been generally supposed, 
but at iiadnawar (in the Dhara state), about 40 miles to the south¬ 
west of Ujjain.^^ It is neither possible nor necessary to mention 
here all the dilferent viewpoints which have been discussed at 
length elsewhere by the present writer.23 it will suffice to state that 
no adequate grounds have been shown to reject the original transla¬ 
tion of Fleet which is still accepted by the majority ol scholars as well 
as here. 

The two Jaina works mentioned above enable us to fix, fairly 
definitely, the chronology of the Pratiharas of Avanti. As Vatsaraja, 
who is known to have ruled in a.d. 778 and 783, was the fourth king 
and third in descent from Nagabhata 1, we may place the accession 
of the latter at about a.d. 725. If, as suggested above, he died about 
A.D, 760, the reign of Kakkuka and Devaraja may be placed between 
A.D. 760 and 775. 

Further, the reference to Vatsaraja as king of Avanti, although his 
kingdom included Jalor in Rajasthmi, shows that the nucleus of his 
kingdom was in Malwa and Nagabhata I began his career in this 
region. It is probable that his ancestors advanc^ed eastwards from the 
common homeland of the Pratiharas in Jodhpur, as another branch 
moved to the south, and ultimately seized power in Malwa. It is a 
pity that we know so little about die predecessors or antecedents of 
Nagabhata I, but the foundation of a Pratihara kingdom in Avanti 
may be easily explained on this basis. 

The two Jaina works, mentioned above, prove that both Avanti 
and Jalor were included in Vatsaraja’s kingdom. The Osia stone 
inscnption24 and the Daulatpura copper-plate25 (no. 13) clearly show 
that he exercised sway in Gurjaratra in Central Rajasthan. The only 

20 El, XVIfl, p. 239. 

21 IHQ, VI, p. 7.5.5; AhOni, p. 396. 

22 IC, XT, pp. 164-66. 

23 Munxhl Commemoration Volume. 

24 JRAS 1907, p. 1010. Piogress Report ASWI, 1906-7, pp. 15. 80. 
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fact of importance which we know about him from the Gwalior 
inscription (no. 1) is that he wrested the empire from the famous 
Bhancji clan. Wo do not know who the Bhandis were, and where 
their empire lay. It is not, however, nnlikelv, that Indrayndha, his 
areat contemporary in the nf>rth according to the verse from 
llarivaihsa-Ptiranci quoted in p 619, represented this imperial power 
with his seat of authoritv at Kanauj, and that bv defeating him Vatsa- 
raja gained the political supremacy in this region. Howsoever tliat 
mav be. there is no dcmbt that Vatsaraja followed an aggressive 
imperial policy which brought him into conflict with the Pala nders 
of Cauda He attained considerable success in his eastern enterprise 
but unfortunately the fruits of his victory were snatched away from 
him by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva (a.d. 779-94). The whole episode 
is described as follows in a verse which occurs both in Radhanpur 
and ^Vani grants of Govinda HI, the son of Dhruva: 

‘Ry his (i.e., Dhruva’s) matchless armies having quickly driven 
into the trackless desert Vatsaraja, who boasted of having with 
ease appropriated the fortune of the royalty of the Cauda, he 
in a moment took awav from him, not mereb’ the Cauda's two 
umbrellas of state, white like the ravs of the ajitumn moon, but 
his own fame also that had spread to the confines of the 
regions.*26 

Rereft of poet it* embellishments this verse refers, first, to the unique 
position of supremaex' which Vatsaraja had attained bv de(('ating 
the king of Cauda, and secondly, to the crushing defeat inflicted upon 
him while Jie was at the lu'ight of his success, bv the Rashtrakuta 
hing Dhruva. 

As regards the first, it is not definitely known whether Vatso’aja 
aetuallv advanced as far as Bengal and overran a large part of it. 
For all we know the fight betu^een him and the Pala nder might have 
taken place far awav from the borders of Bengal, as in the case of 
tlie encounter between Dhruva and the Pfila king. According to a 
verse in Prifhi'lrdfnvijana. the sword of the Chaliamana king Dur- 
labharaja purified itself bv a dip at the confluence of the Caiiga 
and the sea and by the taste of the land of Cauda. It has been argued 
that Durlabharafa, whose son is known to have been a feudator\’ 
of Nagabhata, was himself a feudatory of Vatsaraja, and accompanied 

25 El, V, p. 208. (The date is 900 v.s. not year 100 of the Hftrsba era as stated 

tfrein.l 

S6 El, VI. p. 
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him 1*11 his expedition to Bengal.27 This may be readily accepted, 
but the stoiy of his advance, across the whole lenglli of Bengal, up 
to the mouth of the Ganges, recorded in stray verses composed aliout 
four centuries later, should not he accepted as historical without 
corroborative evidence.28 

But whatever view we might take, there is no denying the fact 
that Vatsaraja succeeded in establishing a position of alnriost un¬ 
challenged supremacy in North India when he was attacked by the 
Rashtrakiita king Phruva. No specific grounds for this hostility 
are knoum to us, and it mav be that Dhruva simply revived the old 
aggressive policy of Dantidurga against the Pratiharas, whose growing 
power made them a formidable neighbour and a dreaded rival. But 
whatever may be the cause there is no doubt about the result of the 
conflict. Vatsaraja suffered a serious reverse at the hands of his 
Rashtrakiita adversary His imperial ambitions were shattered and. 
what is worse, he probably lost his hold over Malwa. He was forced 
to take shelter in Rajasthan wh’ch henceforth formeil the centre of 
his political authority and the chief seat of the power of the Prati- 
hara family, until some time later, it was transferred to Kanauj. 

The tragic end of Vatsaraja should not make us forcet, or minimise 
in any way, the credit that undoubtedly belongs to him for having 
laid the foundations of that empire which shone in the full blaze 
of its glory in the reign of his great-grandson Bhoia, For the im¬ 
perial dream was not onlv kept alive, but even realised to a large 
extent by Nagabhata H, the son and successor of Vatsaraja. 

IV. nagabhata II 

Nagabhata H, whose only known date is a.d. 815, prolxiblv suc¬ 
ceeded his father before 800. As will be noted in the next chapter, 
the Piila king Dharmapala had taken advantage of the reverses of 
Vatsaraja to build up a mighty empire in North India, and installed 
his own nominee Chakravmdha on the throne of Kanaui. But Natia- 
bhata set himself to the task of retrieving the fortunes of his family. 
Tlie Gwalior inscription (no., 1) describes his achievements in four 
verses and some light is thrown on his activities by the Rashtrakuta 
records. 

It appears that Nagabhata TI first made an alliance with several 
other states, particularly the Saindhava. Andhra, Vidarbha. and 
Kalihga. It is said in the Gwalior record that the rulers of these 
states succumbed to the power of Nagabhata as moths do unto fire. 

27 mQ. XIV, p. 844; JIH, XXII, p. 99. 

28 HB, I. p. 105. 
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The use of this simile led the present writer to suggest hing 
that the rulers of these four kingdoms were not comjtiered by N5ga- 
hliata but joined him of their own accord in the first instance,' though 
as nsuallv happens, thev liecamc.feudatories or subordinate allies of 
the Pratihara emperor. This view has been accepted by some29 and 
rejected by others.30 Rut the political and geographical situation 
of these states st'cms to lend strength to this view. The Saindhavas 
ruled in the western part of the Kathiawar peninsula. The neighbour¬ 
ing jnovinee of Talta, as noted in (pp. 016-17), was a bone of con¬ 
tention between the Rashtrakutas and the Pratiharas. The Andhra 
region was ruled over bv the Eastern Chalukvas who were sworn 
enemies of the Rashtrakutas and carried on hereditarv feiids with 
them. The Eastern Chrdukva king Vijavaditya II, whose rule cover¬ 
ed the first half of the eighth centurv a.d., overran th(' Rashtrakuta 
dominions^y and it is not unlikelv that he made common cause \\'itli 
Nagabhata against the Rashtrakutas. Kalihga and Vidarbha were 
immediate neighbours of the Palas and the Rashtrakutas and of{('n 
felt the brunt of their attacks. It is therefore quite natural that the^^ 
too. would form a confederaev with Nagabhata against their common 
enemies, the Palas and the Rashtrakutas. 

Rut howsoever that mriA' he. Naeabhata made evtensive nrenara- 
tions and foufrht against both his powerful rivals, viz., the Palas and 
fhe Rashtrakutas. The chronological sequence of his campaigns ean- 
e' I be ascertained, and we can only refer to them as isobited incidenis. 
lie turned his attention tov^vards Kapaui and defeated its ruler 
Chakrayudha who was a protege of Dharmapfila, It was a bold bid 
to recov^er the position of nolitieal supremaev which his father had 
lost, and naturally inyolved a trial of strength with !he Pala cmneror 
Dharmapfila of Rental. The conflict between the two was not long 
in coming. The Gwalior inscription describes how the nowerful 
arrav of elephants and horses of the lord of Vahga was destro\'ed 
hv Nagabhata. The lord of Vahga undoubtedW refers to Dharmanala. 
and the battle probahlv took place at Monghyr. For the Todhour 
inscription fno. 2) of Banka, the niler of the Jodhpur branch of the 
Pratiharas. informs ns that his father Kakka ‘gained renown bv 
fighting with the Gaiida at Mudgagiri (Monghvr).’ As Banka’s 
inscription is dated a.d 837, his father Kakka must have been a 
contemporary^ of Nagabhata II. Kakka was too insignificant a chief 

29 THK, pp, 234-35. 

30 JIH, XXII, pp. 102-3. 

31 D. C. Gangtily, Easffrn Cfwlykyas, p. 49. 
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to rnvvy on w'lir on h/s own account to a distant place like Kfonidur 
It is probaf)Ic thcrcfoH' tlmt Ik' joined the expedition of N^ahhati 
acfainst Dbarmnpala. Viilinkadliavala, the great-grandfather of ,i 
fendatorv chief (of Snra.sJitra) of Nii^abhata’s great-grandson,*is said 
to have defeated kine Dhai*nia'^2 ,while Saiikaragana, the Giihilot 
prince, is said to have defeated the king of Gaiida, and made a presenf 
of this kingdom to his o\ ('dord.'^S It is pro])able that these two feudal 
chiefs also helped their o\(‘rlord Nagabhata II in his campaign against 
Dhamriapala. 

The next verse in the Gwalior inscription informs ns that Naga- 
hhata captured the strongholds of Anartta, Malava, Kirata, Tnrushka. 
Vatsa, and Matsya countries. The conquest of the last two may be 
regarded as almost a direct consequence of his victory over Dharma- 
pala. For Matsya is specifically mentioned as a vassal state of Dharma- 
pala and Vatsa, too, must have belonged to the same categorv. Kirata 
is the name of a primitive tribe, but mav be taken as corresponding 
to the kingdom of the KTras, another vassal state of Dharmapala.'^'^a 
Thus, one by one the ontlving vassal states of the Pfda empire were 
made to recognize the supremacy of Niigabhata. 

More interest attaches to the fact that Nagabhata fought with and 
defeated the Turnshkas. According to the Pmhandhakosa, a late com¬ 
position, the Chahamana Covindaraja I, also known as Gnvaka I, re- 
]mlsed an attack of Sultan Veg Varisha. Now this Gnvaka, son 
oj Durlabharaja mentioned in fp. G22), is said to have attained 
pi‘e-eminence in the court of Nagiivaloka who has been identified 
with Nagabhata TI. We mav therefore readilv accept that Gnvaka 
was a feudatorv chief of Nagabhata II. We know from Khutnmdna 
Bmo that the Guhila chief Khnmmana II, joined with other Indian 
chiefs, deleated in Arab attack during the Caliphate of Al-Mamun 
(a.d. 817-33). Sultan Veg Varisha. defeated bv Gnvaka, may be iden¬ 
tified with Bashar, son of Dahd, who was the governor of Sindh 
under the Caliph Al-Mamiin. We may therefore conclude that Naga¬ 
bhata IT, aided bv Gnvaka I, Khommana II. and probablv other 
Indian chiefs, defeated Ba.shar and captured some of his strong- 
holds.'^t It rnav be incidentallv mentioned here that there was also 
a Mlechehha settlement about this time on the bank of the Chatnbal 
river. For Chandamahasena, the Chahamana chief of Dholpur 

32 El, IX, p. 2. 

33 Chatsu ins. (El, XV, p 10), v. 4. 

33a Tile Sravana Belgola Ins. (El, V, p. 179) refers to the Kiratas ctweUlng in the 
fore..sts of the Vindhyas, 

34 Histevy and Culture of the Jndian People, IV, Qi. V. 
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l)i anch, claims in his inscription dated a.d. 842-33 to luwe been obeyed 
by the Mlechchha rulers on the Charmanvati. These xVllechchha 
j iilers cannot be identified, but die term usually refers to non-IIindu 
outsiders, and may refer to some Muslim settlements. But although 
tlieir location would be more suitable for the purpose of Naga- 
biiata’s invasion, we carmot be sure of their Turkish origin. 

Nagabhafas campaign against Anartta and Makiva probably 
indicates a conflict with his other rival power, the Rasiitrakutas. 
Anaitta denoted a part of Northern Gujarat, not far from diat portion 
of Lata, which tormed a part of the Kashlrukuta empire. As regards 
Malava, wo have already noted above that it originally belonged 
to the Tratiharas, but at least a portion ol it, including Avanti, 
was conquered by the Kashtrakuta king Dantidurga. Later Vatsa- 
laja, the fadicr of Nagabhata, was ruling at Avanti, and probably 
also over a lai'ge part, if not the whole, ol Mtilava. The tact that 
Nagabhata had to conquer Millava necessaiiJy shows that the 
Tratiharas had lost it, evidently after the disastrous defeat that 
Valsaraja had sustained at the hands of the RashUakuta king Dhruva. 

The Gwalior inserption refers to Nagabhata’s capturing the 
strongholds ol Anaitta and Malava without saying anything about 
his conflict with the Rasiitrakutas. But though tlie Tratihtira court- 
poet leaves his hero in the full blaze of Ins glory, we have indubi¬ 
table evidence to prove that these hereditary enemies made the suii 
ol Tratihara glory set even in the lifetime of Nagabhata II. 

It has been described above (pp. 452-53) how the Rashtrakiita king 
Govinda III, who succeeded Dhruva, had been busy suppressing 
internal troubles within his kingdom from almost the very beginning 
of his reign. He could not, therefore, devote much attention to the 
affairs of the North, which were left to the care of his biothcr Inclra- 
raja whom he appointed governor of Latesvara-mandala which pro¬ 
bably included, besides Lata, the whole of the northern possessions 
of the Rashtrakutas. Presumably, Nagabhata took advantage of the 
prer)ccupations of Govinda III in the South to reconquer some of the 
territories Vatsaraja had lost, such as Malava. This naturally brought 
him into conflict with Indraraja. A passage' in the Baroda plates 
refers to this fight as follows; ‘By him (i.e., Indraraja) alone, the 
leader of tlie lords of the Gurjaras, who prepared liimself to give 
battle bravely lifting up his neck, was quickly caused, as if he were 
a deer, to take to the (distant) regions.’36 The leader of the Gurjara 

35 Bh. List. no. 27. 

aa lA, xn, p. m. 
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loids uJidoubteiIl\' rclers to Nagabhaja, but the result of the battl 
was not perliaps so decisive as the Rashtrakupi records would in. 
dicate. For Vahukadliavahi, the same feudal chief of-JSfagabhnta 
who fought aj^ainst Dliarmap^a, is said to have defeated a Karnata 
army, which evidently can only refer to the Rashprakutas. Here, 
again, we must presume that Vahiikadhavala fought along with, or 
at least on behalf of, his suzerain Nagabhafa II. Thus the Rash^rakutas 
and the Pratihaias both claim victory against each other, and we 
can only conclude that the result was indecisive. The northern fron¬ 
tier of the Rashtrakuta empire was, however, effectively guarded 
against tlie Pratiharas, first by Indraraja and tlien by his son Karka- 
raja whose Baroda plates tell us that the Rash^akuja emperor had 
‘caused his arm to become an excellent door-bar of the country of 
the lord of Gui'jaras’. 

But Nagabhate was too powerful an enemy to be left long to be 
dealt with by the governor of Lata alone. So Govinda III, evidently 
after settling affairs in the South, determined to give up the merely 
defensive policy hitherto pursued. He took the offensive and per¬ 
sonally led an expedition on a large scale against Nagabhata. Several 
Rashtrakuta records refer to the phenomenal success of Govinda III. 
We are told in the contemporar)' records that the Gurjara king ‘in 
fear vanished nobody knew whither, so that even in a dream he 
might not see battle.’^? xhe Safijan plates, belonging to the reign 
of Govinda Ill's son, add that Govinda III ‘carried away in battles 
the fair and unshakable fame of kings and Nagabhata and Chandra- 
gupta... uprooted other kings... and afterwards re-instated them,' 
ami then proceeded up to the Himalayas, The same plates further 
inform us that Dharma (i.e,, Dharmapala) and Chakrayudha ‘surren¬ 
dered to him of themselves’.38 

Even making due allowance for poetic exaggerations and partisan 
spirit, we may legitimately conclude from the Rashfrakufa records 
that Govinda Ill's military campaigns in the North were attended 
with brilliant success. The serious reverses sustained by Nagabhata 
II did not altogether destroy his power, but effectively checked his 
aggressive designs and gave a further lease of life to the Pala empire 
under Dharmapala and his son Devapala. 

The statement that Dharmapala and Chakrayudha submitted, of 

37 El, VI, p. 250. 

38 Safijan rlali.s (El, W’JlT, p 245), w. 22-23. King Chandragupta mentioned in 
the record was a king of the Kosala country ruling at Srtpura or Sirpur {ibid, p. 240}. 
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their own accord, to Govinda III, is interesting in more ways than 
one. We may reasonably presume that Nagabhata’s victory over them 
preceded the invasion of Govinda III. As such they had every reason 
to feel grateful to the RashUakuta monarch for the crushing defeat 
inflicted upon their powerful rival. It is n© wonder, therefore, that 
they would voluntarily, i.c., without any fight, wait upon and pay 
respect to Govinda III for the great deliverance. Indeed, the circum¬ 
stances were such that one might even suspect that it was at their 
express invitation that Govinda III had undertaken the expedition 
against Nagabhata II. This would at any rate satisfactorily explain 
tlie complete discomfiture of Nagabhata II and the triumphant march 
of the Rashtrakuta army right across his dominions up to the 
Himalayas. 

As noted above, the sequence of the various events during the reign 
of Nagabhata II is not known to us. It is, therefore, possible to re¬ 
construct his reign in different ways. It may be aigued, for example, 
that his defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakutas took place early in 
his reign, and later he won the numerous victories recorded in the 
Gwalior inscription and left a mighty empire to his son. On the 
contrary, it may be held with equal cogency that he won brilliant 
victories and was on the point of consolidating his empire in North 
India, when Govinda HI shattered his imperial plans, as Dhruva had 
done to his fatlier. The latter view appears to be more likely, 
though one should not be dogmatic on this point. 

In the opinion of the present writer the voluntary submission of 
Dhannapala and Chakrayudha to Govinda HI clearly indicates that 
Nagabhata’s victories over them preceded the Rashb*akuta invasion. 
It is more doubtful when the otlier victories of Nagabhata, men¬ 
tioned above, were won. Probably some of them preceded and others 
followed hi5 great victory against Dharmapala. According to the 
Gwalioi record his military successes began even in his boyhood. It 
is Uierefore more reasonable to assume that he first made his position 
strong by a number of successful campaigns before he felt powerful 
enougli to challenge the Pala empire. His success in this enterprise 
probably enabled him to score more victories and also seize some of 
tlie vassal states of tlie Palas. Then, flushed with success, he pro¬ 
bably sought to retiieve the lost possession in the south from the 
Rashtrakutas, and this involved him in that fateful struggle which 
ended so disastrously for him. 

The date of the great victory of Govinda HI over Nagabhata II 
cannot be determined vdth certainty, but it certainly took place 
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belore the end of a.d bOo, the data of the Nesahka grant which 
refers in detail to his Northern campaigiis'.Sy 

NagabJialii long survived his defeat at the hands of tlie R^htra- 
kiitas, and allhough his imperial ambitions were curbed, his power 
was not eliectivoJy deslroyed, A record, dated a.d. 815, found at 
Buchkala^o (Bilada district, Jodhpur) gives him all the imperial titles, 
but describes the locality as sva-vishuya or dominions proper. It would 
thus appear that he still retained, at least in theory, his imperial 
status, and the centre ol his authority was fixed in Rajasthan. Perhaps 
it was so Irom the very beginning ol his reign, or after his father 
Vatsariija had lost Millava. It was then from this centre that Naga- 
bhata had extended his dominions and sphere of inlluence in all 
directions. We have already rclerred to the three feudatories who 
helped him against the Pillas. To this we may add another, Guvaka I, 
the loundcr ol the Chahamana dMiasty of Sakambhari (near Ajmer) 
who is reterred to as his vassal in a later inscription (no. 6, v. 13). 
Wdiether tlu'se feudal chiefs continued to pay allegiance to Naga- 
bhata 11 even aftei his defeat bv Goviiida 111 we cannot say. But 
that many of them did so is rendeix'd probable by the fact to be 
noted later, that within a few years of Nagabhata’s death his grand¬ 
son Blioja could enlist their support in his military expeditions. It 
may also be doubted whether Nagabhata II was able to retain all 
his conquests mentioned in the Gwalior inscription. Special interest 
attaches in this connection to his relation with the rulers of Andhra, 
Kalihga, Vidarbha, and the Saindhavas. As mentioned above, the 
expression used in the Gwalior inscription seems to indicate tlrat 
though they were at first free and equal partners in a confederacy, 
they were ultimately reduced to the position of subordinate allies. 

A number of copper-plate grants^! of the Saindhava chiefs seem to 
confirm this view in respect of them. For while the.se chiefs, for 
generations, remained loval and devoted to the Pratiharas, they did 
not formall)' invoke the Pratihara rulers as suzerains, as was done 
by the Chapas and the Chalukyas of the Kathiawar peninsula—the 
two feudatories ruling immediately to their east. But while the 
political influence of Nagabhata over the Saindhavas survived his 
defeat and disgrace, the same cannot be said of the remaining three 
states. Whether, and if so when, they formed part of the Pratihara 
empire, and ceased to be so, are alike unknown. 

39 El, XXXIV, pp. 123 ff. 

40 El, IX, p. 199. 

41 El, XXVI, p. 185. 
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Equally uncertain is Nagabhata’s association with Kanauj. It has 
been held that, after defeating Chakrayudha, Nagabhata transferred 
his headquarters to Kanauj which continued to be tlic capital of the 
Pratiharas ever since. This view is mainly based on a stray passage 
in a Jaina text Prabhdvaka-chariia, according to which king Naga- 
valoka of Kanyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja, died in 890 v.s. 
(a.[). 833) 42 The fact that Bhoja was in possession of, and probably 
had his capital at, Kanauj in a.d. 836 (no. .12) also lends some colonr 
to this view. But as against this we should remember that the 
Prahhdvaka-charita was composed in the thirteenth centurv a.d. 
when Kanauj had long been popularlv known as the famous capital 
ot the Praiiharas. and so the Jaina chronicler might easily, though 
wronglv, associate an early ruler of the family with that famous citv. 
Further, the reference in Bnchkala inscription, mentioned aboyc, to the 
fodhpnr region as the ‘dominions proper’ of Nagabhata IT also seems 
tt) preclude the possibility of his transharing the capital to Kanauj 
bcdorc AD. 815. Such c transfe-r afh'r that date does not appear to 
be v(‘ry likcb^ in view of what we know of the history of the Pfda 
c'mpire about this time. Neyerthelcss the transfer cannot be rule<l 
out altogether as impossible. But whatever we might think of Kanauj, 
later records leaye no doubt that in the c'ast Nagabhata’s domijiions 
included both Gwalior and Kalahjara. 

The passage in the Prtihhrwnka-chnrUd r|uo(ed above, places the 
death ol Nagabhata TT in a.d. 833 .As his grandson is known to have 
beem ruling in a.d. 836. the date, occurring in a very late chronicle, 
scf'ms to be somewhat doubtful. If we provisionally aeee]it it, as has 
generally been done, we haye to ]nesume that Bamabhadra, the son 
and successor of Nagabhata IT, did not rule for more than two years. 
But Ramabhadra’s reign was not onlv short but also inglorious. It 
would appear from two records during the reign of his son and 
successor Bhoja, that hc’ had lost hold both oyer Gurjaratra in 
Rajasthan, and Kalahjara-D?«ric7c/^n. The loss of the latter seems to 
be confirmed by an inscription found at Gwalior42 in whis:h one 
VaiBabhatta is referred to as chief of boundaries in the service of 
Ramabhadra. indicating that Gwalior formed the frontier olF the 
Pratihfirac during this reign. The only verse referring to Rama¬ 
bhadra in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja seems to implv that 
Ramabhadra delivered his country from the yoke of foreign soldiers 
who were notorious for their cruel deeds. There can be hardly any 


42 El, XIV, p. 179 (n. 9). 

43 El, I, p. 154 . 
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doubt that these foreigners were the Palas, and the discomfiture and 
disgrace that befell the Pratihara kingdom can be easily explained 
by the victories of Devapala to which reference will be made in the 
next chapter. • 

Thus two independent lines of evidence seem to indicate that the 
power and prestige of the Pratiharas sank to a very low ebb indeed 
during the reign of Ramal)hadra, and it is very probable that the 
decline had set in even in the closing \'e;ns of Nagabhata II. It is 
therefore more rational to regard the rc'ign of Nagabhata 11, like that 
of his fatlier, as ending ingloriouslv, in spite of its brilliant promise 
at the beginning. Nevertheless their reigns constitute an important 
landmark in the history of the Pratihara empire, and their daring 
enterprise and great military' skill mark them out as leading figures 
in the political history of India during that age. 

V . BIIOIA I 

Bhoja, the son and successor of Ramabhadra, was undoubtedlv 
the greatest king of this dvnasty, and the most powerful ruler in India 
during the second half of the ninth century a.d. lie ascended the 
throne at a time when th(^ fortunes of his family were at the lowest 
ebb. but when he died more than half a centurv later, he left a ^ ast 
consolidated empire which was without any rival in Noiihern India, 

Tlie earliest record of the king is a copper-plate found at Ravah 
(no. 12). It was issued in v.s. 893 (a.d. 836 ) from his camp {skanfjhch 
vara) at Mahodava in order to confirm an endowment in the 
Kalanjara-m/7ndrt?rt (sub-division) of the hhiikti (division) of Kanva- 
kubja, which had lansed (i.e., whose enjovment was obstructed) during 
the reign of his father. This record is of more than passing interest. 
Besides proving that Bhoja had ascended the throne in or before 
AD. 836 , it shows that he was already, in that year, in possession of 
certain territories near about Kfilahjara (Banda district, IT.P.) which 
was presumablv lost to the family during the reign of his father. 
Further, as Mahodava is a well-known name of Kanauj, we mav also 
hold that he had occupied and probably fixed his capital at Kanauj. 
eyen if it had not already been done by his ancestors. To tin's last 
conclusion, however, more than one obiection has been raised. It has 
been urged in the first place that Mahcxlava in this record cannot, 
be identified with Kaiiyakubja, as this name occurs side by side as 
the divisional headquarters. This is no doubt a very valid objection 
but^an hardly be regarded as decisive, for it is just possible that 
while the older name was retained as a designation for the division, 
the ?ilternative name was used to denote the capital city. It may be 
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noted in this connection that the Pala records of this time also indis¬ 
criminately use both the forms ‘Kanyakubja and ‘Mahodaya’ The 
other objection, that as Mahodaya is mentioned as a skandhaimra 
(camp) it should not be regarded as the capital city, is less valid; for 
we Imow that even far-famed capital cities like Pataliputra and 
Vikramapura have been systematically referred to as skandhavdra in 
the Pala and Sena records, and lexicons give both the meanings 
‘c apitar and ‘camp’ for this word. We may thus legitimately conclude 
that even as early as a.d. 836 Bhoja had attained considerable 
success in the east; he had not only recovered the Kalanjara district, 
hut also the region in the neighbourhood of Kanaiij, which was pro¬ 
bably his capital city. 

That Bhoja was equally successful in re-asserting his authority 
over other parts of his kingdom is proved by the Daulatpura copper¬ 
plate (no. 13). It records that a piece of land in Gurjaratra was 
originally granted by Vatsaraja, and the grant was continued by 
Nagabhata IT; it, however, fell into abevance, presumably during the 
next reign, and was renewed bv Bhoja in a.d. 843. Here again, we 
find a situation, very similar to that recorded in the Barah copper¬ 
plate, and we may equally presume that Bhoja recovered the posses¬ 
sion of Gurjaratra which was lost during his father’s reign. For¬ 
tunately, we have, in this case, independent evidence to corroborate 
the presumption. 

As has been noted before, Gurjaratra denoted, in those days, a 
wide region covering the central and eastern Rajasthan which formed 
tlie home-land of the Pratiharas, and was originally included, either 
in whole or in part, within the dominions of the fodhpur branch. It 
has been already mentioned (p. 618) how this branch came to ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of the Pratiharas. of Avanti, and how Kakka 
of this dynasty accompanied the expedition of Nagabhata II against 
Dhamiapala. It would appear, however, that Kakka assumed inde¬ 
pendence after the disastrous defeat suffered by Nagabhata at the 
liands of the Rashtrakutas. In an inscription (no. 2) dated a.d. 837 
Kakka’s queen-consort is called a Mahdrdjni and the exploits of their 
son Bauka are referred to in a wav which leaves no doubt that he 
was an independent king. The Daulatpura copper-plate, however, 
shows that Bhoja regained possession of Gurjaratra by the \'car 
A.D. 843. 

We have thus clear evidence that within a few years of his ac¬ 
cession Bhoja succeeded in restoring the fallen fortunes of his family 
to a considerable extent. Evidently he was loyally assisted by at 
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least some of the old feudatory chiefs. One of them, the Guhilot 
prince Ilarsharaja, son of Sankaragana (p. 624), boasted of having 
conquered the kings in the north and presented horses to Bhoja 
(no. 4). Tiiis probably indicates that Bhoja undertexjk military cam¬ 
paigns in the north and extended the boundaries of his dominions, 
though, uniortuiiately, we possess no details. 

But the initial success of Bhoja w^as of short duration. Soon he had 
to contend with his licreditai'v enemies, the Pfilas and the Rashtra- 
kutas, and fared l)adly. We have no direct evidence of his encounter 
with the contemporary Pala emperor, Devapfda, but the detailed 
account of the latter’s conquests, which will be discussed in the next 
chapter, hardly heaves any doubt that he played a dominant part in 
North Inilian politics, and Bhoja’s aggressive career suffered a serious 
set-back. Nor was Bhoja more successful against the Rashtrakutas. 
It apjiears that taking advantage of their internal dissensions Bhoja 
had taken the offensive but was defeated by Dhruvaraja II, the 
Rashtrakuta chief of Gujarat, probably some lime between a.d. 845 
and 860. The Bagumra Pl4ites,'t4 which record the d(‘feat of Bhoja, 
ref(‘r to him as hinited in fortune and suiTounded by crowds of noble 
kinsmen’, and also as ‘having conquered all the regions of the world.’ 
This unimp('achal)l(' testimonv to the great power and eminence 
accpiired bv Bhoja at the beginning of his reign is fully in keeping 
with what has becai said above about his early successes. Whether 
his dc'feat im'ceded or followt d his discomfiture at the hands of 
Devapala we cannot say, but one probably reacted on the other, and 
the two together completed his disaster. 

Bhoja had probably also to fight with the; Kalachiiri king Kokkalla 
I. There are three lafferences in epigraphic records regarding the 
relation between the two which at first appear somewhat contradic¬ 
tory. The Bilhari inscription45 relates that, after having conquered 
the whole earth, Kokkalla set up two unprecedented columns of his 
hime, viz., Krishuaraja in the South and Bhojadeva in the North. 
The Benares copper-plal(‘40 slates that Kokkalla granted freedom 
from iear of Bhoja, Vallabharaja, SrT-Harsha, king of Chitrakiita and 
the king Sankaragana. According to the Amoda pliates47 Kokkalla 
‘raided the treasuries of the Karnata, Variga, Gurjara, Kohkana and 
Sakambhari kings, and also of those born of the Tunishka and Raghu 
families.’ 

44 I A, XII, p. 179. 

45 F/, T, p. 264. 

46 Ti/. II,* p. 306. 

47 El, p. XIX. 78, 
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As Kokkalla died before a.d. 888,48 his contemporary Bhoja must be 
the Pnitihai'a ruler Bhoja I, and not Bhoja II, as some have supposed. 
Now the relation between the two seems to be friendly, at least not 
hostile, if we take into consideration only the first two references. 
But among the list of rulers, whose treasuries he raided, are included 
the Gurjara king and a ruler of the Raghu family, one of which at 
least must refer to the Pratiharas. It would then appear that Kok¬ 
kalla at first invaded the dominions of Bhoja 1 but later helped hijn 
against a powerful foe. Among the other chiefs mentioned in the 
extracts quoted above, Sri-IIarsha (prol)ably the Guhila chief of that 
name), Sahkaragana, the Kalachiiri ruler of Sarayupara, and the 
Sakambhari kings of the Chahamana family were all vass^ils of 
Bhoja.49 It is thereff>re likely that Kokkalla joined Bhoja and his 
fciulatories against a pow('rful foe, and thus granted them freedom 
from fear. But in the early stage Bhoja and bis feudatories probably 
suffered at his hands.'^f^ 

The reverses sustained by Bhoja had serious repercussion on his 
power and authority. This is most clearly seen in the renewed power 
of the Jodhpur branch of the Pratiharas. As we have seen above, 
Banka’s po.wcr was curbed and Bhoja regained possession of Gurja- 
ratra by the year a.d. 843, But Banka’s step-])rother and successor 
Kakknka once more established the independence of the family. Two 
of his inscriptions, dated a.d. HGl'^h not only nffer to his great exploits 
in right royal style, but make specific reference to Gurjaratra and 
other proyinces as forming part of his dominions. 

We must therefore conclude that the attempts of Bhoja I to re¬ 
establish the glory of his family during the first part of his reign 
proved a failure. It was not probably till inore than thirty years had 
l^assed since his accession that he made a second attempt to establish 
his supremacy. Perhaps we get an allusion to these renewed efforts 
in the Gwalior inscription (no. 14) of the year a.d. 876 which des¬ 
cribes him as bent upon ‘conquering the three worlds.’^^ The times 
were now indeed very favourable to him. The death of Devapala 
had removed a great and powerful adversary. Tlie weakness and 
pacific disposition of his successors, and possibly also internal dis¬ 
sensions in the Pala dominions, created a favourable situation and 
Bhoja seized the opportunity to strike a decisive blow. 

48 IHQ, XIII, pp. 483-84. 

19 Ihicl 

50 Cf. tbf author'.s paper cm this subject in PIIIC, Cuttack Session (1949), pp. 123- 
26. 

51 /BAS, 1895, p. 513; El, IX, p. 277. 

52 El, I. p. 15§. 
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A few scattered notices in different records seem to indicate that 
Blioja made elaborate prej)arations for this expedition by enlisting 
the support of a number of powerful ruling families that were now 
rising into prominence. The Kahla plates (no. 5) inform us that 
Cunrim]:)hodhideva, the Chedi ruler of Sarayupara (Gorakhpur'dis¬ 
trict), who obtained some territories from Bhojadeva, snatched away 
the sovereignty of the Gaudas. As Gunambhodhideva flourished in 
the latter half of the ninth century a.d., we ean easily presume that 
he joined Bhoja in his expedition against Gaiida (Bengal) and obtained 
territor\' from him as the reward for his help. 

Tt is also very likely that the famous Chedi ruler Kokkalladeva 
of TripurT also helped Bhoja in this expedition. As noted above, 
he probably joined Bhoja and his feudatories against a powerful foe. 

Kotdcalla also claims to have helped the Rashtrakuta king, wc 
may naturally conclude that he helped Bhoja against his other great 
enemy, the Pfilas. Bhoja was also assisted by his feudal chiefs, parti- 
eularU^ the Guhilots. As noted above, TTarsharaja of this family 
helped Bhoja in his northern campaigns in the early part of his reign. 
Guhila IT- the son of Harsharaja, claims to have defeated the Gauda 
king and levied tribute from princes in the east (no. 4), and may 
thus be easily presumed to have joined the eastern expedition of 
Bhoja. 

Lo\’allv helped by these, and nrobably many other chiefs, Bhoja 
had perhaps little difficulitv in defeating the imwarlike Prda king 
NaTa^ anapala. Though no details of this campaign are known, the 
fact that the whole of the Pala empire to the west of Magadha 
passed into the hands of the Pratiharas leaves no doubt on the result 
of the conflict. Further, as we shall see, not only Magadha, but even 
a considerable part of North Bengal formed a nart of the dominions of 
Bhoja’s successor, and it is more than probable that these conquests 
were at least partially achieved even during the reign of Bhoja. 

Bhoja had now only one rival left, the Rashtrakutas. Here also 
the situation turned entirely in his favour. The Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna TI was involved in a life and death struggle with the Eastern 
Chalukva prince Gunaga-Vijavaditya III who overran his dominions 
and even plundered the devastated city of Stambha (above, 
pp. 464, 517). Whether there was anv alliance or understanding be¬ 
tween Bhoja and this ruler of the Andhra country, as in the. days of 
Nagabhata 11, we cannot say, but certain it is that war also broke out 
between Bhoja and Krishna II. Bhoja probably took the offensive. 
According to a Pratih^a record^s Bhoja defeated Krishna 11, prO' 
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|)<iblv on the bank of the Narmada, and drove him to the south of 
the river. Even according to the Rashtrakuta records 54 Bhoja took 
possession not only of Khetaka (Kaira district, Gujarat) but also of 
the region around it. It would then appear that Bhoja, after defeat¬ 
ing Krishna II, occupied Malwa, advanced towards Gujarat and at 
first obtained considerable success. Tlie Rashtrakuta records, 
however, assert that Krishna II scK>n retrieved his losses. He not 
only recovered the Khetaka region, but also advanced in Malwa, and 
a sanguinary battle took place between him and the Pratihara army 
at Ujjavinl which made a deep impress upon posterity. Tliis battle 
took place some time between a.d. 878 and 888 (supra, pp. 463-64). 
It is generally held, on the strength of the Rashtrakuta records, that 
Bhoja was defeated in it and lost Malwa. But this is by no means 
certain. The Rashtrakiita recc'rds do not assert this, nor even openlv 
(laim a decisive victory. On the other hand, Malwa certainly formed 
a part of the Pratihara empire in the reign of Bhoja’s suc^cessor. It is 
therefore more reasonable to suppose that Malwa, which was con¬ 
quered by Bhoja continued in the possession of his familv. An 
inscription at Partab?arh (no. 10) mentions a local Chahamana 
dynasty as a source of great pleasure of king Bhojadeva. It has 
])een rightly assumed that these Chahamanas acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Pratihara king Bhoja I and helped him in his wars 
against the Rashtrakiilas On the whole a careful comparison of the 
Piashtrakfita and Pratihara records leaves the impression that Bhoja 
achieved conspicuous success against the Rashtrakutas, who were 
too weak and distracted at home to assume the offensive against the 
Pratiharas. 

With the two rival powers thus laid low, Bhoja had a unique 
opportunity of realizing the imperial ambitions which Vatsaraja and 
Nagabhata had cherished in vain. Although the gradual stages in the 
growth of his empire are not known to us we can form some idea 
of its extent from literar\^ and epigraphic evidences. 

An inscription, found at Pehowa,55 shows that the Karnal district 
in Haryana was included within the dominions of Bhoja. But that 
In's sovereignty once extended even further into this province is 
liinfcd at in the Baiafafan^im (v. 151). We are told that fsahkara- 
varman, king of Kashmir, ‘caused the sovereign power, which the 
superior king Bhoja had seized, to be given up to the scion of the 
^lakkiya family.' As .Sankaravannan ascended tlie throne in a.d. 883. 

.•^3 M. XIX, p, 174. 

54 i\, xnr, p. an; ei, ix p sp 

55 EI, I, p. 484. 
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there can be no hesitation in iclentilying ‘the superior king Bhoja’ 
with the Pratihara enl]3croi Biioja 1. It would tlien follow that Bhoja 
had seized sovereignty of some teiritory, Jiear the border of Kashmir, 
which Sahkaravarinan later wrested from the Pratiharas,, either 
during the reign of Bhoja or, more probably, from his suceessor. 
Although the locality cannot be exactly determined, we may 
reasonably presume that Bhoja established his suzerainty over ^ 
considerable part of Haryana and the I’anjab, almost right up to the 
borders of Kashmir. 

Tlie Muslim chronicles, to which ri'ferenee will be mach' later, 
seem to indicate that Bhoja’s dominioirs extended up to the Muslim 
principalitv in Sindh and included the Kathiawar peninsula. The 
Una grants (no. 3) also show that the Saurashtra-nmndfl?fl was inclnd- 
' cd in his empire. In the east the Chedis of Gorakhpur acknowledged 
his snzeraintv (no. 5) and so did probablv also the Chandellas, as 
we shall sec later. Although it is not jwssible, in the absence of 
positive data, to define more preciselv the boundaries of Bhoja’s 
empir(\ it mav be prc'siimed to have included nearlv the whole of 
Northern India with the exception of Kashmir, Sindh, Bih.ir, Bengal 
and certain jiarts of Central India. 

Bhoja rilled ov('r this vast empire with his capital at Kananj, which 
was once more raisial to the dignity of an imperial cit\' and enjoved 
this distinction for more than a centurv. It is unfortunate that we 
possess no account of the personal histor\' of this great erapirc'-lmilder. 
All that we know is that his tntclarv dcitv was p^oddess BhamivatT and 
that he was known bv several other names such as Prnhhdsn, AeJiva- 
rdha and Mihira. It is also likelv that he married KalavatT, the daughter 
of the ChTihamana Chandraraja.^'^^ Ilis coins, known as ‘Adi-varfiha- 
dramma,’ have come down to us and will be described later. We 
also possess a short glimpse of his reign from an Arab account, 
which is generallv supposed to have been composed bv^ merchant 
Sulaiman in a.d. Sol.S^ This account refers to the great power and 
resources of the fuzr. king of Kananj, undoubtedlv meaning a Guriara- 
Pratihara ruler, and if the date is reallv a n. 851. or even somewhat 
later, wa* can easib^ identify him as king Bhoja I. Reh'rring to him 
the Arab writer obserx^es: 

56 We loam from tho in.s, no. 6 that the Chahamana princess vva.s j^iven in mar- 
riapo to the king of Kananj. As her grandfather Giivaka I was a feudatory- of 
Nagahbata Tl, it is likely that the king of Kananj who married her was no other 
than Bhoja I. ^ 

.57 Blit Dr. Nainar has adduced good grounds against this vtew. Arab GeographerS 
Knowledge of South JndUi- See also Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. gg. 
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‘This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince 
has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs... Among the 
princes of India tliere is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith 
than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has got riches, 
aJid his camels and horses are numerous... There is no country in 
India more safe from robbers.’SS 

Besides paying tribute to the great power and riches of the Prati- 
haia king, the Muslim writer draws pointed attention to the fact that 
iic was a sworn and uiveterate enemy of the Muslims. This was spe¬ 
cially striking by way of contrast to the Rashtrakuta king who is re- 
ieired to as a great friend of the Muslims. The description of the 
territory as a tongue of land evidently rclcrs to the physical con- 
ligLiration of Kaliiiawar PeninsiiJa with which part of the kingdom 
the Muslim merchants wcie naturally more familiar than with the 
re st of it. 

Even this veiy b’liel sketch throws interesting light on the career 
of Bhoja, who w'as i^oweilul enough to maintain peace within his 
kmgtlom and defend it against external aggressions. There is no doubt 
that Blioja was the most outstanding political figure in India in the 
second half of the ninth centui*y a.d. He had a long reign of more 
than 4G \'ears for two of his known dates are a.d. 836 and 882.''5'^ 
Proliably he ruled for moie than half a century and died some time 
about A.D. 890, leaving the vast empire aecpiired by his prowess to 
his son Maliendrapala. 

VI. mahenurapal A 

Mahendrapala must have ascended the throne in or before a.d. 893 
which is his earliest known date (no. 3). As already hinted at, he 
might have come into eonllict with Sahkaravannan, king of Kashmir, 
ami ceded some territoric’s in the Panjab. But, with this somewhat 
doubtful reservation, he not only maintained intact the vast empire 
inherited by him but m en probably extended its boundaries, specially 
in the east. Seven records of his reign, found in South Bihar and North 
Bcngxil, with dates ranging between his regnal years 2 and 19,f'0 clear- 
I}’ indicate his mastery over these regions fairly early in his reign. It 
is just possible, as suggested above, that these conquests were wholly 
or partially achieved, even during the reign of Bhoja. But there is no 
doubt that Mahendrapala consolidated these conquests and exercised 
fnll supremacy, not only over Magadha but even over Varendra (North 

58 HIED, 1, p, 4. 

59 Barah Cp (no. 12) and Pehowa Ins, (El, I, p. 184). 

60 HB, I p. 175. 
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Bengal), the ancestral borne of his hereditary enemies, the Palos. Simi¬ 
larly, epigraphic records clearly demonstrate tliat the suzerainty of 
Mahendiapala was unquestionably accepted by his feudatories in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula (no. 3). Between these two extremes his records 
have been found in Haryana, Jhansi district, and Ayodhya, •and we 
have epigraphic evidence of Pratihara supremacy, even in later times, 
over Malwa and Rajasthan.“jt It may, tiicrcloie, be said, without any 
exaggeration, that the Pratihara empire now stretched almost from 
the Himalaya to the Vindhyas and Irom the Eastern to the Western 
Ocean, the boundaries given for the Pala empire by the court-poet of 
Devapala. 

Unfortunately we know hardly anything about the life and reign 
of Mahendrapala. His name appears also as Maliltidrapala and 
Maiwndrmjudha, and wc know of his epithet Nirbhaija-narendra or 
Nirbluuja-rdja (the fearless king). His guru, or spiritual preceptor, 
Hajasekliara, occupies a distinguished place in literature, and his works 
describe tlie glory and splendour of the imperial city of Kanauj, 
Maliendrapalas last known date is a.d. 907-8 (no. 7), and he 
probably ^ed not long afterwards. 

VII. MAHIPALA 

The emperor Mahendrapala had at least two queens, Dehanagadevi 
and Mahadevi (or Mahidevi), who bore him two sons, viz., Bhoja II 
and Vinayakapala, both of whom ruled after him. Bhoja II certainly 
ascended the tlirone before Vinayakapala, one of whose known dates 
is A.D, 931 (no. 9). But Maliipala, another son of Mahendrapala, is 
known to have been ruling in a.d. 914 and 917 (no. 8). 

So far we are on sure ground, but then we have an epigraphic record 
which mentions a king Devapala, son of king Kshitipala, as ruling in 
A.D. 948-49 (no. 7). The locality of this record, and the fact that Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala are mentioned in its earlier part, make it highly 
probable that the two rulers Kshitipala and his son Devapala belonged 
to the imperial Pratihara family. If we accept this view it is possible 
to arrange the course of succession, after Mahendrapala, somewhat 
as follows; 

1. Bhoja II, son of Mahendrapala 

2. Mahipala „ 

3. Vinayakapala „ 

4. Kshitipala 

5. Devapala, son of Kshitipala 

61 Altbojigh these inscripfi»ns (nos. 4, 5, 10) belong to later tintes, it is not likely 
any successor of Mahendrapala made these conquests. 
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But the question of succession is complicated by some other consi¬ 
derations. A king Devapala, with the epitliet llayapati (Lord a' 
Horses), and his father Ilerambapala are mentioned in a contemporary 
inscription62 in such a way as to indicate tliat they were powerful 
kings. It has been suggested accordingly that Hayapati Devapala is 
identical with no. 5 in the above list. If this suggestion be accepted, 
we are bound to hold that no. 4, Kshitip^a, was also known as Heram- 
bapala. Now it is exceedingly curious that Heramba is a synonym of 
Vinayaka, and Kshiti of Mahi. It is, therefore, reasonable to go one 
step further and presume that Mahipala, Vinayakapala, Kshitipala, 
and Ilerambapala were all but different desigiiiitions of one and the 
same king. This theory is based on the identity of the two kings named 
Devapala mentioned in two different records, which is not, however, 
accepted by all. It also involves the somewhat mmsual assumption 
that one and the same king has been' referred to by so many diftcrciit 
names in contemporary ofheial records. But the theory has the great 
merit of simplifying—^perhaps oversimplifying—the issue by bringing 
into order a niass of confusing data. And for the sake of convenience, 
if for no other reason, we may provisionally accept it as a working 
hypothesis. 

We may therefore hold that Bhoja II succeeded his father 
Mahendrapala, but after a brief reign erf four or five years made room 
for his brother Mahipala,f>'^ who was also known as Kshitipfila, 
Vinayakapala and Herambapala. It has been suggested by some 
scholars that Mahipala rebelled against his brother and usurped the 
throne. But though such a course of events is by no means unlikely, 
and satisfactorily explains the overwhelming disaster which engulfed 
the Pratihara empire within a few years, there is no positive evidence 
to indicate that there was a stiiiggle for succession to the throne. 
The statement in the Kalachuri records that Kokkalladeva I ‘set up 
Bhojadeva' and granted him ‘freedom from fear forms the chief 
foundation for this theory.64 But, as noted above (p. 6.33), Bhojadeva 
almost certainly refers to Bhoja I, and even if it refers to Bhoja II, 
we have no reason to hold that he asked for the Kalachuri aid against 
his brother. There are good grounds to believe that the Rashtrakufa 
king Krishna II invaded the dominions of the Pratiharas and occupied 
the Gahga-Yamuna Doab, though this has been denied by some 
scholars.65 it is conceivable that Bhoja II or his brotlicr might have 

62 El, I, p. 124. 

63 N. Ray identifies Bhoja II with Mahipala (lA, 1928, p. 232). 

64 THK, p. 255. 

66 PIHC, VI, p. 169, 
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been protected by some powerlul king on an occasion like this. This 
would satisfactorily explain the statement that a Chaudella king 
placed Kshitipiila on the throne, as will be noted later, witliout 
necessarily implying a fratricidal war of succession. 

Suspicion about a contested succession also arises'Trom the fact 
that while the grant of Vinayakapala, dated a.d, 931, refers to his 
elder brother lihoja If as his predecessor, the earlier grant, dated 
A.u. 917, does not mention Bhoja 11 at all, and represents Mahipala 
as havijig succeeded Mahendrapala. The case is analogous to the Bhi- 
tari seal and olhei r(icords oi the Imperial Guptas (pp, 71, 7811) which 
omit altogether the name of Skanda-gu^^ta in drawing up the genea¬ 
logy of the Imperial Guptas. There are similar otlier cases in Indian 
history, and all these may be simply due to the not unusual practice 
of tracing only direct descent by omitting all references to collateral 
lines. But it has been urged by some that Bhoja’s name was deliber¬ 
ately omitted by Mahipala, the successful rebel. But if we accept the 
identity of Mahlpiila and Vinayakapala, one is hard put to it to 
explain the omission of Bhoja’s name in (>ne grant, and not in the 
otlier, by the rebellious brother. It has been argued that with the 
lapse of time memories of the old rivalry and hatred passed away 
and so the name of Bhoja appears in the grant of a.d, 931 tliough 
not in that of a.d. 917,f'fi But this is at best questionable. 

Save for the two veiy doubtful episodes of a fratricidal war and 
a Kashtrakufa invasion, we have no knowledge of any event in tlie 
reign of Bhoja II. Mahipala, who succeeded him, probably about 
A.D. 912, reigned in full glory over the vast empire. The Haddala 
grant,67 dated a.d. 914, gives us his earliest known date and proves 
his snzt'iainty over the distant province of Kathiawar Peninsula. 
Al Mas’udi, who visited India in a.d. 915-lG, refers to the wide extent 
of the Pratiliara empire and the rich resources of its ruler, who 
must be identified with Mahipala. We are told that he was rich in 
horses and camels and maintained four armies in four directions, 
each numbering 700,000 or 900,000 men. 68 

Al Mas’udi adds that the Pratihara emperor was at war with both his 
neighbouring states, the Rashtrakufa kingdoni in the south and the 
Muslim principality of Multan in the west. The aggressive imperial 
policy of Mahipala is also referred to by poet Rajasekhara, the spiri¬ 
tual teacher (guru) of Mahendrapala. He graced the court of Mahi¬ 
pala and refers to him as the ‘pearl jewel of the lineage of Raghu and 

66 TIIK, p. 25.5. 

67 I A, XIT, p. 195. 

68 HIED, h p. 21, 
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the 'Mahardjddhirdja of Aryavarta' (Emperor of Northern India). In 
the introduction to his drama Bala Bhardta or Frachanda-Parulava, 
Kujasekhara mentions a large number of peoples and countries defeated 
or conquered by MahTpala, such as the Muralas, the Mekalas, the 
Kalihgas, the Keralas, the Kulutas, the Kuntalas and the Ramathas. 
Of these, the Kulutas undoubtedly occupied the present kulu dis¬ 
trict on the upper course of the Beas,69 and the Ramathas were a 
neighbouring people. The Kalihgas lived in the Eastern Deccan 
coasts tlie Mekalas in the Mekala Hills (M. P.), and the Kuntalas in 
Western Deccan. The location of the Keralas is uncertain, but they, 
too, probably lived in the Eastern Deccan, Whether Mahipda 
actually conquered all these peoples, specially those in the distant 
regions of the Deccan, may be doubted, but possibly he had occasions 
to fight them and gained some victories. 

In any case, the availal^le data, mentioned so far, reflect the un¬ 
diminished splendour and glory of the Pratihara empire. But the 
tight with the Rashtrakutas which Al Mas’iidl refers to, and which 
probably began in Bhoja’s region {supra, pp. 634-35, 640), soon led to 
a disaster. We learn from the Rashtrakilta records that king Indra III 
invaded North India; he conquered Ujjayinl, crossed the Yamuna 
and devastated the city of Mahodaya (Kanauj).<59a Further details are 
given in a Kanarese poetical work called Pampahhdrafa. We are told 
that Narasirhha, a feudatory of Indra III, look a prominent part in the 
('xpedition. It ended in a complete defeat of king MiiliTpala who ‘fled, 
as if struck by thunderbolts, staving neither to cat, nor rest, nor pick 
Iiinlself up, while Narasimha, pursuing, bathed his horses at the 
junction of the Gahga (and tho Yamuna).”'tt 

Thus according to the records of the enemy, MahTprda suffered a 
(rushing defeat at the hands of Indra III who (Kcupied the capital 
city of Kanauj and sacked it. MahTpala had even to flee for his life, 
being hotly pursued by the hostile soldiers as far as Allahabad.71 
But even if we accept these details as fairlv correct, we cannot regard 
the result as decisive. There is no doubt that the Rashtrakfita invasion 
was more of the nature of a raid than a regular conquest. The 
Rashtrakutas could not stay long in North India to consolidate their 
conquests. MahTpala also, after the first shock of the disastrous defeat, 

09 For a detailed history of this people, see Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, A Tribal His- ' 
'nry of Ancient India: A Numismatic Approach, pp, 71*-87. 

09a El, VII. pp. 29-30. Above, p. 488. 

70 AR, p. 102. 

71 Altekar thinks that MahTpala fletl towards Gorakhpur, and Narasiihha, after 
i'Ursuing him for a while proceeded to Allahabad on his way back to the Deccan 
(Ibid., n. 48 ). 
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rallied his forces and retrieved his fortunes. The statement by 
Rajasekhara that Mahlpfila defeated the Kuntalas and other peoples 
of the Deccan may refer to his later success against the Rashtrakiitas, 
which is also perhaps reflected in the dramatic work Chanda- 
Kdusika by Kshemlsvara.72 The fact that even so late as a.d. 946 
Malwa still formed part of the Pratihara dominions (no. 10) 
unerringly indicates that the Rashtraki^a invasion was a passing phase 
and did not seriously cripple the Pratihara empire. 

In his effort to re-establish the fortunes of his family MahTpfila 
must have received substantial help from his loyal feudatory chiefs. 
The Chandella record of a later date claims that King Harsha placed 
Kshitipala again on the throne.73 R is said of the Guhilot chief Bhatta, 
the grandson of Harsharaja who helped Bhoja I (p. 632), that at 
the command of his liege-lord he defeated in battle ‘the king of the 
south’ at a time of great danger, when the territoiy of his overlord 
was invaded by foreign soldiers and everything was in confusion 
(no 4). Bhamana, the feudatory Kalachuri ruler of Gorakhpur, also 
boasts of having conquered Dhara (no. 5). All these may be regarded 
as alluding to the great counter-attack that MahTpala organised against 
the Rashtrakiitas. 

It reflects no small credit upon the personality and resources of 
MahTpala, that he not onlv survived the great disaster but could 
rally his forces an^ recover his empire by driving away the Rashtra- 
kutas bevond the Narmada. Whether he was in a position to recover 
all the imperial territories it is difficult to say. The epigraphic records 
prove that the Pratiharas were in possession of Benaras in \.d. 931 
(no. 9), Chanderi (Narwar) in a.d. 942^4 and Malwa in a.d. 946 (no. 10). 

72 In a verse in Ihi.s work kinir MahTpala is said to be the mcamation of Chandra- 
gupta, and the Kaniatas. of the Nandas. Obviously, this implies that the King MahTpala 
deteated the Karnritas. Some have identified this MahTpala with the Pala ruler MahTpala 
I. hut it is more likely that he was the Pratihara emperor MahTp^a I and the 
Kamatas were the Riishtrakuta forees of Indra III. For a full discussion on this point 
see HBB, I, pp. 143-44, and JOB, VI, pp. 191-98. 

73 The. inscription (El, I, p. 1221 being fragmentarv, the connection between 
Harshadeva and the restoration of Kshitipala is not absolutely certain. Hoemle takes 
tho reterence to be to Yasovamian (/HAS, UHM, p. R14). Rut the name of Yasovaiman 
does not aotuallv occur in the extant portion of the record, and it is also mote 
likely from the chronological point of view that it was Harsha who helped Kshitipala 
in recovering the throne. It is also more probable that it refers to the restoration 
after Rashtrakiita invasion, though Tripathi contends that Harsha helped Kshitipala 
in his war of succession against his brother Bhoja II (Tf/K, pp. 256-7). 

74 AS/AR, 1924-25, p 168. The author of the report is obviously wrong when 
he includes the place in the Chandella kingdom on the grmmd that VinSvakapSla. the 
ruler of the locality is mentioned in a Chandella inscription. There can be no donht 
that he was the Pratihgra ruler of that name. 
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We mast therefore credit Mahipala with having recovered a large 
part of his empire if not the whole of it. There is, however, no douot 
that the prestige of the Imperial Pratiharas suffered a severe blow, 
and the gradual decline in the power and authority of the empire, 
which we notice from this time, was largely due to the R^htrakuta 
invasion. The sack of the capital city and the flight of the emperor 
for life, hotly pursued, by the enemy, could not but have had a 
serious repercussion on the morale of the imperial governors and 
feudatories.75 These gradually asserted independence and new states 
arose challenging the supremacy of the Pratihara empire. All these 
disturbing signs, heralding the downfall of the empire, made their 
appearance in tlie second quarter of the tenth century a.d., as will 
be seen from the detailed history of the Chandellas, Chedis, Para- 
maras and other dynasties in Chapter XXVI. 

Even the Rashtrakuta menace was not wholly over. Towards the 
close of MahTpala’s reign he had to face an invasion of Krishna III. 
A Rashtrakuta record, dated a.d, 940, boastfully mentions that ‘on 
hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds (by Krishna III) in 
the southern regions simply by means of his angry glance, the hope 
about Kfilanjara and Chitrakuta vanished from the heart of the 
Gurjara.’76 This has been taken to imply that the two famous 
fortresses ot the Pratiharas were captured by the Rashtrakuta king 
some time before \.d. 940. It has been contended on the other hand 
that here is nothing in the above passage to indicate that the Rashtra¬ 
kuta army occupied the forts of Kalahjara and Chitrakuta.77 It 
simply means that the victories of Krishna III in the^ south ‘acted 
as a bulwark protecting these forts from falling into the hands of the 
Gurjara ruler who was evidently entertaining ambitions against 
them.’78 In other words, these forts, which originally belonged to 
the Gurjara ruler, had eyidently passed into the hands of some other 
power who could reasonably expect the Rashtrakuta help, if any 
attempt were made to recoyer them. So on hearing of the brilliant 
yictories of the Rashtrakutas in the South the Gurjara king lost hope 
of capturing or recovering them. This seems to be the more reasonable 
view. As we shall see later, the fort of Kalanjara na.ssed into the 
hands of the Chandellas. Tliese nominalh' owed allegiance to the 
Pratihara emperor, and probably seized the fortress, or, according 

75 Concrete example.? of the (lefi.int spirit of the feudatories will be given later; 
some of these may he referred to this Hme, 

76 Deoli PI. (v. 25) Ef. V, p. 188. 

77 AR, p. 113. THK, pp. 207-68. 

78 JQR. XVI, p. 151. 
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to the first interpretaHon, recovered it from the Rashtrakutas but 
evidently kept it in their own possession, This was an unmistakable 
sign ot the impending dissolution of the empire. Indeed, everything 
indicates that although Mahlpiila’s reign ended in outward glory and 
splendour as evidenced by the flattering description of the poet Raja- 
sekhara, the seeds of decay had already been sown and were to bear 
Iruit at no distant date, 

VIII THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHIPaLA 

The period following the death of Mahipala is the most obscure 
in the annals of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj, In particular, the 
question ot succession to the throne is one of the most baffling in 
Indian history on account of the uncertainties mentioned above 
regarding the successors of Mahendrapala I. 

Vinayakapala I ruled till at least a.d. 942,and was succeeded by 
his son Mahendrapala II, whose only known date is a.d. 945-6 (no. 10). 
The epigraphic records reveal the existence of the following kings 
during the next 15 years. 

1. Devaprda (a.d. 948-9), son of Kshitipala (no, 7) 

2. Vinayakapala II^^^ (a.d. 953-4) 

3. Mahipala II (a.d. 955) 

4. Vijayapala (a.d. 960), successor of Kshitipala (ins. No. 11) 

The relation between these kings being unknown, different scholars 
have advanced different theories on the subject.Si As any one theory 
is almost as good as another, and none rests on sufficiently strong 
grounds, it will serve no useful purpose to discuss them in detail. But 
the following alternative genealogies would give the reader some 
idea of the different views. 

I. Mahendrapala II alian Devapala (no. 1) 

Vinayakapala II (no 2) alias Mahipala II (no. 3) alias Kshitipala II 
Vijayapala (no 4) 


79 A.S/An, 1924-25. p. 168, n.. 74. 

80 El, XXII, p. 122. 

81 Bh, List, p. 400; M, LVII, p. 234; THK, pp. 271-75, 
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II. Mahendrapala I 


Bhoja II (uias Mahipala I 
alias Kshitipala I 

, I 

Devapala (no, 1) 

Maliipala II (no. 3) alias Kshitipala II 
Vijayapala (no. 4) 

III. Mahipala I alias Kshitip^a I alias Vinayakapala I 


Mahendrapala II Devapala (no. 1) Vijayapala (no. 4) 
Vinayakapala II (no. 2) 

In the last scheme there is no reference to Mahipala II (no. 3) for it 
is argued that there is no sufficient ground to hold that he was a 
Pratihara emperor, and, for all we know, he may be a vassal ruler 
who sometimes assumed imperial titles, as proved by the Rajor inscrip¬ 
tion (no. 11). 

Similarly, there is also difference of opinion whether Vinayakapala II 
is a separate king or is to be identified with the first king of tliat 
name. The name occurs in the last line of the Khajuraho inscription 
of the Chandella ruler Dhaiiga, dated a.d. 954.«2 it has no connection 
with the preceding text of the inscription but is simply introduced 
at the end by way of scrying that ‘Vinayakapaladeva was protecting 
the earth’. There is no doubt that this Idng, whose name is invoked 
as a suzerain by Dhaiiga, belonged to the Imperial Pratihara family. 
It is, however, to be noted that the Chandella ruler Dhaiiga claims 
in the very same inscription to have been the master of territory 
extending up to the Yamuna in the north, Kfilanjara in the east (or 
north-east) and Gopiidri (Gwalior) in the west (or north-west). He 
thus ruled over a large part of the Pratihara empire, including the 
two famous strongholds, Kalanjara and Gwalior, which belonged to 
it since the days of Nagabhata II, if not earlier. Not to leave us in 
any doubt, the same Dhaiiga is said, in another record, to have 
obtained the empire after defeating the Kanyakabja king, who can 
only be the Pratihara emperor. In view of all this the reference to 


1 

Vinayakapala I 

Maheudra^^ala II 
Vinayakapala II (no. 2) 


Sa EI, I. p. 129. 
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-Vinayakap^a as the suzerain king protecting the earth, in the official 
record ot Dliahga, must be regai'ded as very curious, to say the least 
ol it. VVe can only explain this anomaly by supposing tliat the official 
records put in tiiis name simply as an old convention and out of 
respect for the old emperor who at one time really exercised eileblive 
suzerainty. Accordingly it is held by some tlial the king Vinayakapala 
in the kliajuralio inscription really refers to the Pratilima emperor 
Vinayakapala 1. But as he miist have died before a.d. 946, the known 
date of his son and successor Maliendrapala II, it has been suggested 
that the Kliajuraho inscription, tliough originally drafted earlier than 
A.D. 946, was actually set up in a.d. 954 without any modification of 
the suzerain’s name. But tliis explanation is not accepted by some 
scholais who naturall)' infer from the Kliajuralio inscription that there 
was a second king named Vinayakapala in the imperial Pratihara 
family, ruling in a.d. 954. 

In view of tliis great uncertainty about the succession we are unable 
to give any definite account of the imperial Pratiharas after the reign 
of Mahendrap^ II. We know from the single record (no. 10) that we 
possess of tliis emperor, tliat the Chahainmias of Partabgarh, in South¬ 
eastern Bajasthmi, acknowledge d him as their suzerain, and that both 
Ujjayini and Mandapika (Maiidu) were being ruled by his governors 
in the year a.d. 945-46. But this may be regarded as the very last record 
reflecting the power and glory of the great Pratihara empire. For the 
epigraphic records of later dates unmistakably indicate its decline 
and rapid decay. 

Reference has been made above to several ChaJiamana feudatories 
helping tlieir overlords, the Pratihara emperors. But V^patiraja of 
the same dynasty, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century a.d., is said to have harassed Tantrapala, when coming to the 
Ananta province with the behests of his overlord, who can only be 
either Pratihara Mahipala or one of his successors. The son of this 
Vakpatiraja, named Sindhuraja, claims to have imprisoned a number 
of rulers who were feudatories of the Pratiharas and the great Prati- 
h^a emperor of the Raghu family had to come to the Chahamana 
king in order to secure their release (no. 6, vv 16, 19). The Guhila 
chief Allata, whose known dates are a.d. 951 and 953, is said to have 
killed in battle Devapala, who may be identified with the Pratihara 
king of that name.83 

Reference has been already made to the Chaiidella records 
which le^ive no doubt that Dhahga had wrested a considerable part 


53 DHNI, II. p. 1170. 
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of the Pratihara empire before the year a.d. 954. An inscription (no. 11), 
dated a.d. 959-60 and found at Rajorgadh, 28 miles to the south-west' 
of Alwar, records an order issued to his officers by the Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
Paramesvara, the illustrious Mathanadeva of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
lineage, residing at Rajyapura. As Rajyapura is undoubtedly to be 
identified with Rajorgadh, we must hold that Mathanadeva, probably 
a member of the imperial Pratihara elan, had set up an independent 
state in the Alwar region although, like the Chandellas, he invokes in 
his official record the name of the Pratihara emperor Vijayapaladeva 
as his suzerain. 

For more tlian half a century after this we do not hear anything 
more about any Pratili^a emperor. But we have indirect references 
to tlie further disintegration of the empire. The Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna III led a second expedition to Northern India about a.d. 963.^ 
One of his feudatories the Gaiiga Mmasimha, so distinguished himself 
in this campaign that he got the epithet ‘the king of the Gurjaras’ (pp. 
478-79). This shows that the campaign was mainly directed against the 
Pratiharas and they fared the worst. The victorious' Rashtrakutas 
left, by way oi a permanent memorial of their northern conquest, a 
short inscription in Kanarese engraved on a stone slab at Jura, 12 miles 
from Maihar, a modern railway station in Bundelkhand. Nearer home, 
king Vajradaman of the newly founded Kachchhapaghata dynasty of 
Gwalior, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ruler of Kanyakubja 
some time before a.d. 977.85 The feudatory Ch^ammias of Sakam- 
bharl, many ol whose chiefs had helped their Pratilima overlords in 
their expeditions against the Palas and the Rashtrakutas (pp. 628, 
635) asserted their independence, and so did probably also the Guhi- 
lots and other vassal states. The Paramaras and the Chaulukvas set 
up strong principalities, resj)ectively in Malwa and Gujarat, which 
had hitherto formed integral parts of the Pratihara empire. 

84 El, XIX, pp. 287-89. 

85 An inscription (M, 1915, p. 36) in tlie temple of Sasbahu, at Gwalior; dated V, 
1150 (a.d. 1093), records that Vajradaman defeated a ruler of Gadhinagara, i.e., Kanau), 
and conquered Gopadri (of Gwalior). As an inscription (JASB, XXXI, p. 393), dated 
\’. 1034 (a.d. 977), of Mahdmjculhirdla Vajradantan is found engraved on the 
pedestal of a Jaina image in Gwalior, he must have conquered this famous fortress 
before that date. As noted above, this stronghold ol the Pratiharas passed into the 
hands of the Chandellas before a.d. 954. It is to be noted that Vajradaman claims 
to have conquered it after defeating the ruler of Kanauj. We must, therefore, hold 
that either the Pratihara emperor recovered Kanauj from the Chandellas, some time 
tietween a.d. 954 and 977. or helped the Chandellas against Vajradaman when the 
latter invaded Gwalior. It is also not unlikely that althougfi the Chandella ruler 
Dhanga was actually in possession of Gwalior, it was still nominally regarded as 
a part of the FlratihSra empire. 
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The history of these and otlier powers, which will be related 
in Chapter XXVI. leaves no doubt that as the tenth century was 
drawing to its close, the Pratihara empire fell to pieces. When the 
curtain rises again, early in the eleventh century a.d., we find that 
the descendants of Bhoja and Mahendrapala were still ruling ov^r a 
small principality round about Kanauj. But tlie Pratihara empire had 
vanished, and North India once more presented tlie political spectacle 
that inevitably followed the disruption of a great empire. The situation 
was rendered worse by the repeated invasions of tire Ghaznavid sultans 
whose hammering blows almost shattered the political fabric of North 
India. Even then the Piatiharas remembered tire role they had played 
in Indian history, and though shorn of power and glory, offered heroic 
and stubborn resistance to the Muslim invaders. All this will be related 
in tlie next volume. But before we conclude tlie history of the Prati¬ 
hara empire we must pay our tribute to it for having successfully 
defended the western frontier of India for more than two hundred 
years. Since the days of the Arab invasion, in the second quarter of 
the eighth century a.i\, the Pratihara empire stood as the bulwark 
of India’s defence against the aggressiem of the Muslims from the 
west. This is clearly shown by the Arab writers themselves. They 
frankly admit that the Muslims were kept in cheek by the Piatiharas, 
and would have been driven away even from the principality of 
Multan if the Piatiharas were not deterred by their threat of breaking 
the idol of the Siin-god in that city which was revered all over India.86 
The Muslims could thus maintain tlieir precarious foothold in the 
small principality of Sindh, conquered so long ago as a.d. 712, not by 
their inherent strength, but merely by playing on the religious sus¬ 
ceptibilities of the Hindus. The Muslim writers tell us that while the 
Hashtrakuta kings befriended them, the imperial Pratiharas were their 
uncompromising enemies. So they were at the very beginning of their 
career, and so they remained till the very end. The older generations 
of historians naturally wondered why Islam, which had conquered 
the world, could not extend its power into the heart of India before 
the close of tenth century a.d. although it had obtained a footing in 
the Indus valley as early as the beginning of the eighth century. These 
historians indulged in vague speculations to explain this veritable 
miracle. But we may now offer the true explanation. It is the valour 
and resources of the Pratihara emperors that kept the Muslim invaders 
at bay. So long as they remained powerful, the Muslims could not 
advance further beyond Multan, and all that they could do was to 
retain possession of it by playing upon the religious suscepf^^ilities of 

88 Cf. Ch, XIX. 
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the Pratiharas. It was not till tlie Pratihara empire fell to pieces that 
the flood-gates of Muslim invasions were opened and deluged the 
whole of North India. The later history of India, by the contrast it 
affords, may be held up as the most eloquent testimony to the glori¬ 
ous rule of the imperial Pratiharas. 
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I. THE ORIGIN 

The POLiTiCAi. disintegration oi: Bengal dining the centiu'y that 
lollovved tile death of Sasahka has been deseribed above (pp. 602 ff). 
A scries ol foreign invasions destroyed the solid political fabric that 
Sasaiika had built up. There was no central authority, and tlie whole 
country was divided into a number of petty principalities. Nearly a 
thousand )ears later, the Tibetan historian Taranatha observed with 
reference to this peiiod; Tn tlie five eastern provinces, Bhaiigala^ 
Odivisa (Orissa), and the rest, every Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahinana, 
and merchant was a king in his own house (in die neighbourhood), 
but there was no king ruling over the country.’! Bhaiigala, in the 
above passage, undoubtedly stands for a large part of Bengal, though 
it is not possible to define its limits. But there is no doubt that Tara¬ 
natha fairly describes the political condition of the whole of Bengal. 
For in a contemporary inscription, die Khalimpur copper-plate 
(no. I),2 reference is made to mdtsija-nyaya, prevailing in Bengal , 
This word which literally means ‘fish-law,’ is a well-known technical 
term used by ancient writers on polity. It denotes a state of political 
anarchy and confusion in which there is no order or authority and 
might alone is right, so that the strong can oppress the weak at will, 
as the larger fish in a pond devours die smaller ones. 

The Khalimpur Copper-plate further informs us that in order to 
put an end to this mdtsya-nydya, or state of anarchy, Gopala was 
elected king by the prakritis. Kielhoni, who edited this inscription, 
elucidated the above passage by saying that ‘Gopala was made king 
by the jieople to put an end to a lawless state of diings in which 
everyone was the prey of his neighbour/ He evidently took the word 

1. Taraniitha's Hiftory of Buddhism in India, translated in German by A. Schief- 

ner {Tdfanatha's Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indion aus dem Tibetischen ubersetzi 
von Anton Sthiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869). Portions of tins book were translated 
into English in /A, IV; p. 361, but the translation is not always accurate. For a full 
discussiotr (rf L.aina 'Hiranatha’s account of Bengal, cf. IHQ. XVI, pp. 219 ff, a sum¬ 
mary oi which Is giveii in IIBR, p. 182. i- 

2. These numbers within brackets refer to the list of inscriptions given in Appendix 
lit the end of this chapter. 
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prakriti in the sense of people, but it has been suggested that pra- 
kriti should be taken as a technical term meaning principal officers.^ 
But as there was no strong and stable government in those days we 
can hardly think of an election of the king by principal oHiceis in a 
state. It is therefore better to take the word ptukviti in its ordinary 
and well-known sense of ‘subjects’ or ‘general people,’ as Kielhorn has 
done. But we need not literally interpret the passage to mean that 
there was a regular election of Gop^a as king by the vote of the com¬ 
mon people, or by tlieir representatives assembled in a meeting. Most 
likely the choice was originally made by a number of ruling chiefs 
and leading citizens, and finally endorsed by the people who eould 
demonstrate their general approval by various means such as accla¬ 
mation, general lejoicings etc. The chief thing to note in this con¬ 
nection is that the procedure must have involved, at the very initial 
stage, the willing surrender of authority and possibly abdication of 
the throne, on the part of a large number of warring chiefs. Such an 
act of voluntary submission on the part of men in power for the 
salvation of the country is a rare phenomenon in history. This un¬ 
common spirit of self-sacrifice must have been inspired by a high 
degree of patriotism and a wise far-seeing statesmanship of no mean 
order, and no wonder that it ushered in a new era of glory and pros- 
[lerity in the history of Bengal such as it has never known before or 
since. The episode of the election of Gopala was long remembered 
in Bengal and developed in course of time into a strange semi- 
mythical legend which has been faithfully recorded by Taranatha in 
the seventeenth century .4 

II. GOPALA (c. A. D. 750-770) 

We know very little of the antecedents and early history of Gopala 
who was thus called to the throne in a grave emergency by the 
voice of the people. The Khalimpur Copper-plate (no. 1) merely 
tells us that his grandfather Dayitavishnu was a learned man, and 
the fame of his father Vapyata, who killed his enemies, spread over 
the whole world. These vague and general praises really do not 
mean very much and merely indicate that Gop^a was not bom in a 
very high or distinguished, far less a royal, family.5 His father was 

3. EHBP, p. 112. 

4. mn. P. 184, 

5. The epithet 'Ra\ahhatdi}%~vamsa-pataa^ applied to Dharmapala in a contem- 
poraiy Buddhist work, has led .some to conclude that Dhannap.ala was descended 
from Rajabha|:a identical with Rajaruja or Rajaraia-Bbata, the heir-apparent of Deva- 
kha^ga (p. 605 above). For criUdsm of this interpretation and other views on the 
origin of the Pala family, cf. HSR, pp. 98-100. 
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a soldier, and probably GopaJa followed the same profession. He 
must have won fame and distinction in battles; for otherwise he 
would not have been chosen the head of the state in those trouble¬ 
some times. It is probable, though by no means certain, that he 
was bom in Varendra, for in the Rdmacharita,^ this province has 
been referred to as janaka-bhu or ancestral home of the Palas. He 
was a Buddhist and so were his successors,'*' and probably also his 
ancestors. 

Of the events of Copula’s reign also practically nothing is known. 
Two inscriptions (nos, 2-3) ol his grandson refer in somewhat extrava¬ 
gant terms to his vast army and numerous victorious militar>’ cam¬ 
paigns. It is said that after luiving conquered the earth as far as the 
sea, Gopala released his elephants as there was no further need of 
any military expedition. These general statements can hardly be relied 
upon, but on the whole we may conclude that Gopala consolidated 
his political authority over the whole of Bengal, and left it in peace 
and prosperit)'. For, otherwise, it is difficult to believe that his son 
would have been in a position to undertake military campaigns from 
one end of North India to the other. 

If the reference to victorious military campaigns of Gopala is based 
on historical truth, we must presume that Gopida had to fight with 
some recalcitrant chiefs in Bengal who did not voluntarily acknow¬ 
ledge his authority. This also follows from the statement made in 
later Pala inscriptions (nos. 6-10) that Gopala obtained enduring 
peace (for his kingdom) by defeating the attacks of Kdmakdris. The 
word normally means ‘those who do not acknowledge any authority 
and act wilfully’, and evidently refers to the petty tyrants in Bengal. 
Some scholars have, however, taken the word to mean ‘king of 
Kamarupa (Kamaka) who is an enemy,’ and thus inferred from the 
passage Gopala’s victory over the king of Kamarupa (Assam).^ But 
this, as well as Gopala’s conquest of Magadha, noted by Taranatha, 
though very probable, cannot be regarded as certain. All that we 
may reasonably conclude is tliat Gopala checked the unruly elements 
and brought the whole of Bengal under his undivided sway, thereby 
ensuring the peace and prosperity of the country. 


6. A contemporary account of the Pala king R^iapala who flourished in the 11th- 
12th centuiy a.d. A detailed account of this important poetical work will be given 
in the next volume in connection with the hi.story of that king. 

7. All the copper-plate grants of the Pala kings begin with an inv(^ation to the 
Buddha and the rulers are called poromo-sowgato. 

& IHQ, VII, pp. 531-32. 
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Gopala ascended the throne about a.d. 750.9 Taranatha says that 
he ruled for forty-five years. According to Mafijmrlmula-kalpa he 
ruled for 27 years and died at the advanced age of eight)’. But 
neither of the statements can be regarded as autlientic. In view of 
the circumstances in which he was called to the throne, we may 
reasonably hold that he was neither very young and inexperienced 
nor very old at the time. As his son and grandson had both long 
reigns, covering between them seventy years or more, it is not likely 
that Gopala, too, lived to bo eighty years or had a very long reign. 
VVe may therefore provisionally hf)ld that he ruled for about 20 years, 
Irom c. a.d. 750 to 770. 

III. DHARMAPALA (r. a.d. 770-810). 

Dharmapala, the son of Gopala and DeddadevI, succeeded his 
father. We get some interesting account of his reign from the Kha- 
limpiir Copper-plate (no. L) which was issued in the year 32 of his 
reign. It refers in most extravagant terms to the mighty army and 
the victorious military campaigns of Dharmapala, but gives no de¬ 
tails. Fortunately we have other evidences which throw light on 
his eventful military career. It is not possible in the present state 
of our knowledge to arrange all the known events of his reign, ga¬ 
thered from these scattered references, in a sure chronological 
sequence. His life and reign have consequently been viewed in dif¬ 
ferent lights by different scholars. The sketch given below is, there¬ 
fore, tentative and has no claim to finality. 

We know from the Rashtrakuta records that the Pratihara king 
V^atsaraja defeated the king of Gauda, and was himself defeated by 
the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva, who later defeated the king of Gauda 
somewhere between the Gariga and the Yamuna. 

The history of both Vatsaraja and Dhruva has been discussed else¬ 
where, in connection with the dynasties to which they belonged.19 
Roth were ambitious and aggressive rulers who wanted to establish 
suzerainty over Northern India. It is evident that the king of Gauda 
also had the same design, and this brought these three powers into 
conflict which continued for several generations. 

It would appear that Vatsaraja first took the aggressive and ad^'anc- 
ed towards the east. Where he met the king of Gauda it is difficult 
to determine. It has been held by some that Vatsaraja invaded 

9. The chronology of the Pala kings has been disenssed in Appendix II of HER, 
pp. 176 flF; and Appaidix I, of HARM, pp. 161 ff. 

10. For references to the statements concerning the Rashtralcutas and the Pratihara* 
ct. Chs. XVI and XXII dealing respectively with these two dynasties. 
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Bengal and advanced as far as the mouth of the Gahga.n but this 
is by no means certain. Vatsaraja, like Dhruva, may have encoun- 
teied the king of Gauda in the Doab. But whatsoever that may be, 
Vatsaraja s triumph was short-lived. For he was defeated by Dhruva 
and forced to seek refuge ‘in the trackless desert.’ Dhruva next*de¬ 
feated the king of Gauda between the Gariga and the Yamuna. 

This king of Gauda was almost certainly Dharmapala, for his father 
Gopala is not known to have advanced so far as the Doab in course 
of his conquests. But it is not also unlikely that Vatsaraja carried 
on an expedition against Bengal before Gopala had succeeded in 
consolidating the kingdom. But whether it took place during the 
reign of Gopala or Dharmapala, the Palas survived the Pratihara in¬ 
vasion. Some time later, either before or after the defeat of Vatsaraja 
by Dhruva, Dharmapala took the offensive and advanced as far as 
Allahabad and perhaps even beyond. He evidently followed in the 
footsteps of Sasahka. But his triumphant career was checked bv the 
reverse he sustained in the hanc^ of Dhruva. 

The departure of Dhruva for his own kingdom in the Deccan once 
more gave an opportunity to the Palas and Pratiharas to trv their 
strength. But the Pratiharas had evidently suffered more than the 
Palas, and took longer to recover. In any event we hear nothing 
more of Vatsaraja. On the other hand Dharmapala led many bril¬ 
liant campaigns from one end of North India to another. First he 
acquired the sovereignty of Mahodava or Kanauj by defeating Indra- 
raja and other kings, and placed his protege Chakravaidha on the 
throne.ts He then undertook military campaigns in the course of 
which he proceeded as far as K^^dara, Gokarna, and the confluence 
of the Gahga and the sea.13 There is no doubt that Kedara refers to 
the famous place of pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Garhwal. Dhar¬ 
mapala therefore must have overrun the greater part of Northern 
India. Gokarna cannot })e identified, but may be located in Nepal.D 

11. The expressions used in epigraphic records merely mean that Vatsaraja defeated 
the lord of Gauda, but do not necessarily imply that he actually advanced as far as 
nengal. According to a verse in tbe PfUhvtraja-Vijaya the sword of the Chahamana 
king Dmlabh.arajft purified itself by a dip at the confluence of the Gahga and the sea 
and by the taste of the land of Gauda. It has b€*n inferred from this verse that the 
feudatory chief Durlabharaja accompanied the expedition of Vatsaraja which overran 
the whole of Bengal and advanced as far as the mouth of the Gahga (IHQ, XIV, 
p. 844). But it is too important a conclusion to be based on merely a stray verse 
composed about four centuries after the events described. 

12. Ins. no. 6 , v. 3. 

1.8. Ins. no. 2, v. 7. 

14. Kielhom identified Gokarna with a place of pilgrimage of that name In the 
Bombay State (lA, 1893, p. 257, n. 56). A more probable identification is with 
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According to a tradition preserved in the Svatjamhhti Puram Dhar- 
inapala occupied the throne of Nepal.'Dharmapala's effective suze¬ 
rainty over a large part of Northern India is conclusively proved by 
verse 12 in the Khalimpur Copper-plate (no. 1) which describes a big 
imperial assembly or durhar held by him at Kanauj. The verse has 
been translated, as follows; 


‘With a sign of his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the 
illustrious king of Kanvakubja, who readily was accepted by the 
bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara 
and Kira kings, bowing down respectfully with their diadems 
trembling and for whom his own golden coronation jar was 
lifted up by the delighted elders of Panchala.’ 

In spite of some obscurity, owing to the defective construction of 
the last line of the verse, its general purport seems to be clear. A king 
was installed at Kanyakubja, by or with the permission of Dharmapala, 
and the phrase ‘own golden coronation jar might imply that Dhar¬ 
mapala was also already consecrated there, probably as emperor. This 
act (or acts) was (or were^ formally approved by the rulers of the va¬ 
rious countries named, whose ‘bowing down indicates that they ac¬ 
knowledged the suzerainty of Dharmapala. The assembly at Kanauj, 
whatever might have been its avowed object, was undoubtedly meant 
to be a formal assumption of imperial authority by Dhamiapala. It 
was the crowning achievement of his life, and the fiuit of a series 
of successful military expeditions all over Northern India. Some 
scholars do not seem to reali.se the full implication of this passage, 
and do not agree that the states named acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Dharmapala.15 But it is difficult to explain in any other way the 
presence of these distant chiefs in a political assembly af Kanaup 
and their accepting, with bowed heads, the consecration of 
of Kanauj and probably also of Dharmapala. The verse m the Khahm- 

Gokama in Nepal on the bank of Bagmati, about 2 ^ the 

Pasnnati (IC TV. p. 266). A further identification will be referred to beJow fP- 

dM understand, far less accept. Tripath.’s view., on th. po. He 
admits that ‘the gathering of distant sovereigns at Kanau) 
position of Dhannapala who .seems to have attained m his 

king of the North,’ but denies that those soyweigns were ^ 

acknowledged the suzerainty of, Dharmappa. The pa.ssage in qu^hon 
rcferenci' to v. 12 of the Khalimpm p ate), on y gives u subiect 

kingdoms that had dealings with Kanauj, and the ^ AUrno aS 

to it seems altogether fantasHc and wide (sic) the mark (History of Ka^, PP- 21^ 
17) In his opinion the sovereigns attended the assembly at Kanauj 

But it is difficult to understand why their recognition was ^ 

that case, DJiarpiapala may be regarded as the premier king of the North. 
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pur plate leaves no doubt that Dhaimapala claimed the position of 
a suzerain king in Northern India. Fortunately, we have indepen¬ 
dent evidence to prove that this claim was generally recognised. In 
the Udaijasiindankatha,^^ composed by the Gujarati poet Soddhala 
in the eleventh centurv a.d., Dhannapala is referred to as Utthrapa- 
tha-svamin or Lord of Uttarapatha, which denotes the western half 
of Northern India. It has been suggested also that the expression 
Pancha-Gauda, comprising, in addition to Gauda proper, Sarasvata 
(E. Panjab), Kanyakubja (Gangetic Doab), Mithila (N. Bihar), and 
Utkala (Orissa), is reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala.l7 

We may form some idea of the extent of the empire from the verse 
quoted above. It would appear that Kanauj was an integral part, if 
not the seat, of the empire. We learn from the Bhagalpur Copper¬ 
plate (no. 6) that Dharmapala conquered Kanauj by defeating Indra- 
raja and other enemies, and installed Chakrayudha, an humble sup¬ 
pliant, as its king. The Pratihara inscription also describes Chakrayu¬ 
dha as a ‘low or mean person who lived under the protection of 
another.’ There is thus no doubt that although Kanauj had a separate 
king, he was a nominee of Dharmapala, and to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, a subordinate ruler. It is very probable that the king who 
was installed at Kanauj in the presence of the rulers of Bhoja and 
filher countries, as described in v. 12 of the Khalimpur Copper-plate, 
was no other than Chakravudha whose subservient position to Dhar¬ 
mapala was thus proclaimed to, and accepted by, the assembled 
chiefs. 

The direct political authority and control of Dharmapfila may thus 
be said to ha\'e extended from Bengal and Bihar (and probably also 
Nepal) at least as far as Kanauj. Beyond this lay the dominions of the 
chiefs who were either conquered, or acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Dharmapala without any fight, and attended the assembly at Kanauj. 
Among these Gandhara, Madra, Kuril and KiralS (Kangra) practical¬ 
ly cover the whole of Northern Panjab and, even beyond it, from 
Peshawar to Kangra. Matsya and Avanti comprise respectively the 
old Jaipur-cum-Alwar State and Malwa. Bhoja, Yadu and Yavana 
cannot be definitely located. The first probably refers to’Berar and 
the last to some Muslim principality on the Sindhu or to the west of 
it. The Yadus or Yadavas are associated with Simhapura in the Panjab, 
as well as with Mathura and Dvaraka. It is difficult to say which 
of these territories is meant. But in spite of some uncertainties there 

16 GOS. Edition, pp. 4-6. ^ 

17 JIBR, p. 14. The expression ‘Pancha-Gau<Ja' occurs in the Rajatarangini. For its 
extent ct. Skanda Ptirfma quoted in Sabdn-kalpa-druma (under ‘Gau<Ja‘). 

18 Tlie Eras occupied the Kangra Valley (IHQ, IX, p. 11). 
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is no doubt that the empire of Dharmapala evlrndrd from Beniral to 
ihc hirthest limits of India in the north-wcsl, and j)orhaps\n(o 
!)(5vond it, and as fai as the llimalax^as in tbt* nortli. In the south 
it included Malwa and perhaps als^ Bcrar. These vast territories 
loiaTially acknowledged tha suzerainty of Dharmapala, but retained 
their separate entities as states under their own rulers. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that most of these were situated in the region collec- 
(ivcly known as Uttarapatha, of which Dharinaprda is described as 
tlie lord in the Sanskrit work mentioned aliove. 

I’here is no doulit that the victorious militarv expeditions of Dhar- 
ntaj)rila were lacilitatcd by the crushing dehait inflicted on \^atsaraja 
!)\ Dhruva and the latter’s return to the Deccan (c. a.d. 790) leaving 
I lie field free of Dharmaprila. As we have seen above fpp. 622 ff), \7itsa- 
son Naga*'b;i'a IT retrieved the position of the Pratihara familv, 
and Dhnn a's son Go\ijida III had to undertake a militarv expedition 
to chastise him, early in the ninth centurv^ a.i:). Tin* triumjdianl career 
of Dharmapfila may thus la‘ jdaced approximatelv’ IxOween v.n. TfK) 
and 800. 


Soon he had to encounter the formidable opposition of Wlgabhata 
! f, vvho had once more consolidated the powc'r of the Pr.itiharas. 
\agabhala first defeated Chakrayudha, the protege of Dliaimapala 
on the throne of Kanvakubja. Next, as could be easily foreseen, there 
was an f'ucounter between Nagabhata and lOhaimapala. Tn a Prati- 
hara inscription Nagabhata is said to hav(' inflicted a ('rushing defe^ 
u):)on the migh.tv forces of the Lord-of Vanga, and there are some in¬ 
dications that the Pratihara army advanced into the heart of Dharma- 
pala’s empire as far as Mudgagiri (Moiighyr). This sudden col¬ 
lapse ol the Palas is difficult to explain and was ]>erhaps caused 
1)\' some unforeseen danger, such as the invasion of Bengal or Biliav 
l>v the Tibetan king, which is referred to in the libetan chronic'les of 
T.adakh.j^^ According to these chronicles the Tibetan kiiig Khri-srong- 
Ide-btsan (a.d. 755-97) ‘subdued all the provinces on the four fron¬ 
tiers’ including 'China in the cast and India in the south . .According 
to another Tibetan text, composed about the ninth (*enturv a.u., his 
son Mu-tig Btsan-po ruled over a considerable part of India. The 
same text further informs us that two Indian kings; iNiarm-dpal and 
Drahu-dpim, acknowledged the suzerainty of the Tibetan king and 
not onlv^ ‘paid honour to his commands’ but also paid punctually to 
him rich tributes including gems and all kinds of excellent pro\ i 


m Frtuic'ko, Antiquitiea of Tibet, Part II, p. 87; IHQ, XV, p. 
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sioiis.-<> Ihc name of the first Indian king almost certainh stands 
for Dliannapala, but the assertion in the Tibetan text that lie held 
his kingdom ‘in subjection to Tibet' cannot be accepted as historical 
without corroborative evidence. It is, however, not improbable that 
the Tibetans invaded Eastern India towards the close of the pighth 
and the beginning of the ninth centurv a.d. and obtaiiu'd some suc¬ 
cesses for the time being. The Tibetan kings might have been pro¬ 
voked by the conquests of Dharmapala in the Ilimalasaii region. As 
noted above, there is a tradition that Dharmapala coiujiiered Nepal. 
It has been suggested b\' some scholars that Gokarna and the Gaiigd- 
samelumbiidhi, conquered by him, are to be identified with Gokarna 
and Gahgasagara in Nepal, and, taken along with Kedara, refer to a 
campaign of Dharmapfila along the foot of the IIimalavas.2i 

The Tibetan kings, out of jealous^' or fear, might have eutcai'd 
India through Nepal, as one or more of their predecessors had done 
before. And while Dharmapala was busy fighting with them, Naga- 
bhata II ppobabb’ seized the opportunity to attack his hated ri\'al 
from behind. Being thus seriously challenged on two fronts, Dhar- 
mapiila probably suffered severe reverses at the hands of both. 

But whatever we might think of this imaginary reconstruction of 
events, there is no doubt that Nagabhata II olitained a signal triumph 
over his rival, and seemed to realise his father’s dream of establishing 
a Bratihara empire in Northern India. But once more fate was against 
the Pratiharas. The Rashtrakiita king Govinda III appeared in the 
North and shattered the imperial dreams of Nagabhata by inflicting 
a crushing defeat upon him. The Pratihara kingdom lay prostrate 
under his feet, and he maiched right across it to the Gai'iga-Yamuna 
Doab, if not to the Himalayas, as mentioned in the Rashtrakiita re¬ 
cords, which further state that Nagabhata ‘in fear vanished nobody 
knew whither’. 

According to the Rashtrakuta records, Dharma (i.e., ]3harinapala), 
and Chakravudha submitted to Govinda III of their own aceord 
(p. 453). They had good reasons to do so as they were saved from im- • 
minent ruin by the timely interference of Govinda HI. Indeed, the 
circumstances would even suggest or at least make it highly probable 
that they had invited the Rashtrakuta king to invade the dominions 
of Nagabhata in order to save themselves. But whatever might have 
been the cause or object of the northern invasion of Govinda III, it 
' vvas Dharmapala who benefited most by it. For Govinda III retired 

20. F. W. 'rhoni.is, Tibetan Literary Texts fliuf Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan, p. 270. ’’’ 

21 1C, IV, p. 268. 
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(o (Ik? Dccciii), and both he and liis successor were loo much iiivol- 
\(‘(1 in troubles there to interfere? in North Indian polities, Nagu- 
hluila's power was destroyed and Dharmapfila was left free to ex- 
pkal the political situation to his own advantage, as he lyad fonnerh 
(lone alter tlic withdrawal of Dhruva from North India. 

VVe have no definite knowledge of the politieal acti\'ities of Dhar- 
inapala after this period. Some scholars are of opinion that Naga- 
i)hata II and liis successors continued to hold Kanauj, but this does 
not rest on reliable c\ idence. On the whole the few incidents of the 
l^atihara history ol tliis period that we know, and the militarv ex- 
pc'cl'tiojis of 1 )hannaprila's successor, Devapi'da,- ahke indicate that 
tluMC was no substantial diminution in the power of Dhaiinapfila 
{lining the last part of his reign, and hardly am' rccovcrv of power 
and strength In' the, Pratihaias till much later in the reign of 
Idioja.-- It is, of course, possible that some of the coiKpiests of Dhar- 
inapfila, mentioned above, were effected during this period, but it 
IS \(‘rv like!)' that most of them were undertaken betore the assem- 
l)!\ at Kanaiij which almost certainly preceded the struggle with 
Xagabhala. There is therefore no ground to disbehtn e the statenumt 
in a Pfda record (no. 2, v. 12) that peace pre\'ailed in the empire at 
I he time of Dhannapala s death. 

Few kings can boast of achievements which stand uudeniabK to 
the credit of Dharmaprila. Bv his personal energ\, valour and military 
genius he j aised the weak kingdom of Bengal, lately torn by internal 
dissensions and foreign invasions, to the position of the premier and 
snz(‘rain stale in North India whose supremaev was acknowledged 
from Peshawar to tlie border of Assam. So great a change in the poli¬ 
tical status of Bengal in less than half a century looks almost like a 
miracle. Much of the credit is no doubt due to the spirit of sacrifice 
and wise statesmanship displayed by the chiefs of Bengal in electing 
Ciopida as their undi.sputcd leader. But a great deal must also be 
ascribed to the towering personality and heroism of Dhannapala. 

Dharmapfda is given full imperial titles Farainesvara, Paraina- 
hhaitdmka MahdrdjddJiiidja in the Khalimpur Copper-plate where his 
father Gopala is simply referred to as Mahdrdjddhinija. The difference 
mav be unintentional and accidental, or a deliberate indication of a 
change in status. There is,- however, no doubt that Dhannapala had 
fullv earned the right to use the imperial titles which were hence¬ 
forth used b\' the Pala rulers. The Khalimpur Copper-plate gives a 
highly poetic account of his great popularity with all classes of peo¬ 
ple and the pomp and grandeur of his imperial court at Pataliputra.'S'i 

.22 Tht! contraiy view is maintained by Trii^athi (op. dt., pp 230 ff). 

?3 Ct. V. 13 and the prose passage immediately following it. 
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J^Jiariiiapala was a ckn out Jkidclliist and a great patron of Buddhism. 
11c is reputed to Iia\e (oiinded tlie lainons VikrainasTia ViJidra in 
Magadha wliicli soon rose to fame and distinction as a great centre of 
Jearning, only next in importance to Ndlanda. It was so called because 
Dharmaprda had a secojid name or epithet Vikmniaslla. According 
to some accounts he also built a magnificent mojiastery at Odanta- 
puri, though the credit for this is giv-cn by some to either his fathcM 
or his son. The great Buddhist establishment at Paharpur (Bengal) 
which will be described later also owes its oiigin to him, thougli 
it was probably dcA^eloped later b\^ his suecessoj'. He was the patron 
of the great Buddhist writer Haribhadra, and, according to Tara- 
nalha, founded fift\- religious schools.24 

P)harmapala was thus a great hero both in war and peace. Of his 
personal life we know very little. He married RimnadevT, the daugh- 
ler of the Rashtrakfita king Parabala. The identification of this ruler 
with the homonymous chief, who is known to ha\e been ruling in 
Olentral India in a.d. 861, is rendered doubtful b\' the long inlxMa al 
in time. It is far more probable that RamiadcvT was connected with 
the well-known Rashtrakuta family of the Dec'can. In any e\('nt \vc 
ma\’ presume that his relation.ship with the Rashtrakfitas probabb 
helped his political ad\’ancement, particularly in his struggle against 
the Pratihiiras. Later inscription affirm that he owed his success in 
building up an empire largely to the military genius ol his younea r 
brother Vakpala who commanded his army,,and to the sage cf)uns('l 
of his Brahmana minister named Garga. As the aehieyemenfs and 
fulsome praise of these two are recorded much later, and then onl\ 
in the inscriptions of their descendants, there is undoubtedly a gix'at 
deal of exaggeration in them. 

According to Taranatha Dharmapala ruled for 64 years. But wc 
liave no record beyond his 32ncl regnal year, the date of the Khalim- 
pur Copper-plate. lie may be assigned a reign of forty years from 
r. A.D. 770 to 810. ' ^ 

[V. DEVAPALA (r. a *)). 810-8.50) 

Dharmaj^ala was succeeded by his sou Dcvapala born of his queen 
RannadoyT. In the Khalimpur Copper-plate of Dharmapala wc have a 
reference to ifuvardja (heir-apparent) Tnbhu\'ana]')ala. It has been 
siiggested that he assumed the name Deyapfila on his accession. It is. 
howeyer, more likely that prince Devata, mentioned in the same gi ant 
refers to Dex'apala. It is probable, therefore, that Tribhu\ 5 ^ina,pala died 

21 Turaiiutha. Iran.st. pp. .157, 206. 217; HUB, p. 115- 
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(limiig the lifctiinc ot his huher, and hence l)is '. ounger brother Deva- 
pala ascended the throne. 

De\'aprila was a wortliy son of a worthy father. lie not only main¬ 
tained intact the gjeat empire left by liis father but also incieased its 
extent and enhanced its prestige. The details of the conquests pf his 
reign are given in the records of the descendants of his general and 
ministers, and, natural!)' enough, the credit for the victories is largelv 
given to them. Tliesc records were set up after the direct line of Dcn a- 
pala was ousted fiom the throne by that of bis general, and hence 
we must make due.allowance for the natural exaggerations in reciting 
die achievements of the forefathers of the reigning king and of his 
minister, who had become powerful b\' that time. 

"Idle Badal Pillar inscription (no. 8) contains the eulog)' of a line ol 
liereditary ministers of the Pidas. It begins with Garga, the minisli'r 
of Idharmapala. \\^e arc told that Garga took inordinate pride in the 
fact that although liis master Dharmapida ^^’as at first mcrel)'^ ruler of 
the east, he made him ultimatelv ruler of all the directions. Garga’s 
son was Darbhapani bi' whose diplomaev' Dexaprila made tributary 
llic extensive territorv K ing between the llimahwas and the Vindlua, 
and the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. The position of Darbha¬ 
pani was such that even the great emperor Dev apala had to wait hum¬ 
bly at his door awaiting his pleasure (lit. leisure). 

Kedaramisra, the grandson of Darbhapani, was the next minister of 
the Gauda king, who is not named but was almost certainly Dcvapilla 
By following the wise counsel of this minister the king exterminated 
the Utkalas, destrox ed the arrogance of the Ifunas, and humbled the 
pride of the lords of Idravida and Gurjara. 

Of Jayapala, the general of Devaprda, it is said in another record 
(no. 6) that he enabled Dexapala to enjo)' the dominion of the worlds 
by defeating the enemies of Dharma, cvidentl)' meaning Dharmapala. 
In particular we are told that when, at the command of Dcvapala, 
Jayapala proceeded on a campaign of compiest, the ruler of Utkala 
fled from his kingdom merely on the report of his approach, and the 
king ot Pragjyotisha (Assam), who submitted without any fight, was 
allowed to rule as a vassal chief. 

While we get so many details of conquests in the reign of Devapala 
from the records of a slightly later age, two official inscriptions of the 
king (nos. 2-3) onl)' make two vague general statements about them. 
First, it is said that liis victorious army visited the Vindhya hills and 
the Kamboja counti*)', and next, that Devapiila ruled ov'er the whole 
ot India, Jixim the Ilimalav'a mountains to the Rama’s bridge [Rame- 
svai'a-setubanclha) and from the eastern to the western ocean. 
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Leaving aside the question of apportioning the credit of tlK;se 
achievements between Devapala on the one hand and his general and 
ministers on the other, we may now proceed to explain their full sig^ 
niheanee. It is clear that Devapala continued tlie aggressive impejial 
policy of his father, and his reign witnessed a series of military cam¬ 
paigns. Two of these were directed against the neighl)ouring king¬ 
doms of Assam and Orissa, and evidently attained complete success. 
Assam accepted the suzeraintv' of the Piila king aiul the Prda empire 
reached its natural limits on the east. The two different references to 
Utkala seem to indicate that il was incorporated in the Piila domi¬ 
nions for the time being. 

The Gurjaras no doubt refer lo the Gurjura-Pratiharas, the sworn 
and eternal enemy of the Piilas. It has already been related how j\aga- 
bhata II, who defeated Dharmapala, was himself disastrously defeat¬ 
ed by the llashtrakuta king Govinda III. Ramabhadra, the son and 
successor of Nagabhata II, was a weakling, and the official rccoi ds ol 
the Pratihiiras imply that during his reign the Pratihara kingdinn suf¬ 
fered an invasion from the Piilas (p. 630). Bhoja, the son of Ramabha¬ 
dra, at first attained some successes and was in possession ol Kanauj 
and Kiilahiara bv a.d. 836. But his success vvas short-lived and he 
suffered a series ol reverses betwetfn a.d. 830 and 860, il not eaeMer 
still (p. 632). Later, he regained his power and prestige and even suc¬ 
cessfully inv^rded BengaJ, as has already been mentioned (p. 634). 

It is a moot point whether Devapiila came into conflict with Rrena- 
bhadra alone or also with Bhoja. At first it appears to be more plau¬ 
sible to accept the view that Devapi'ila defeated Ramabhadia, but 
the accession of Bhoja turned the tide in favour of the Pratiharas and 
henceforth the Piila empire was confined to its eastern dominions. Ac'- 
cording to this view, which is now generally held, tlie conquests of 
Devapiila up to Kamboja, and his sway ov er territories up to the Ara¬ 
bian Sea, must all l>e dated prior lo a.d. 836, when Bhoja had already 
established his authorit)’ in fCanauj, and the sun of Pula glory had set 

But there is one very important consideration against this view. The 
defeat of the Lord of Gurjaras (and others) must have taken place in 
the latter part of Devapala’s reign, as the credit for this achievemeiP 
is given to his minister Kedarami.sra, the grandson of his earlier minis¬ 
ter Darbhapani. It is, therefore, more likely that the various campaigns 
against the Drav'idas, Gurjaras, Iliinas, and Utkalas should be lefei- 
red to the fourth and fifth, rather than to the second and third de¬ 
cades of the ninth century a.d. As against die view,jnentioned abov^e, 
it may, therefore be argued, with equal plausibility, tlmt Bhoja’s 
viggresswe campaigns brought him into conflict with Devapala, and 
the defeat he sustained accounts for his discomfiture between a.d. 850 
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and 860. In other words, iji spite of some initial success Bhoja suffered 
Mich reverses in the hands of Devapiila, that his power was eclipsed 
lor a time, and the great Prda king carried his victorious arms far 
as Kilmboja and the Iliina countr\. And it was not till after Deva- 
prda s death that Bhoja was again in a position to resume successfully 
lus aggressive policy in tlie east. It may be mentjoned, in support of 
tliis view, that even in an official record of Devapiila (no. 3), dated in 
tlie }X'ars 35 or 39, i.e., towards the vcr\ end of his reign, lie is dcs- 
crilied as the ruler of the territory between the eastern and the wes¬ 
tern seas as in the earlier record dated in his .33rd \’car. It may be 
presumed therefore that his power or dominion did not suffer an\' 
substantial decline at the time of his death. 


The liistory of the Piila empire and our judgment of De\-.ipala's 
career would Inu e to be considerabl)^ modified according as we take 
die one view or the other. But the available data do not enable; us 
(o arrive at a definite conclusion on this question which must thcrc- 
iorc b(! left open. Reference ma\’ be made in this couiicctioii to a 
statement in a Tibetan chronicle that Ral-pa-can conquered India as 
far as the Gangasagara which has been taken to mean the mouth of 
the Ganges.Ral-pa-can's reign-period is not definitely known, but 
he was a contemporary of De\apala. Ilis claim of conquest, like the 
earlier ones mentioned above, is not supported bv any Indian evid¬ 
ence. But if there is anv truth in it, we get a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion lor the initial success of Bhoja I. It would then appear that 
while Devapfila was bus\’ fighting against the Tibetan invader, Bhoja 
sc'ized the opportunitx' to strike a blow against him, and obtained 
some success. But as soon as Devapfila settled matters with tin; 
I'ibetans, he was in a position to turn to his western enem\. It was 
jnobably in the course of this campaign that he not only humbled 
the arrogance of the lord of Gurjara but also dcTeatcd the Ililnas and 
advanced as far as the Kfimboja country. Df course the possibility 
is not excluded that he had to carry on more than one campaign. 
Accoixling to this view Devapala had a short spell of failure or bad 
luck intervening between two successful j^ieriods at the beginning and 
<‘nd of his reign. This reconstruction of his histoi)' is fully in keep¬ 
ing with what we know of his ministers. For while credit for great 
achievements is given to the fir.st minister Darbhapani and his grand¬ 
son Kedarami.sra, th(‘ family record almost ignores Somesvara, the 
son of the fonner. It is, of course, just possible that Somesvara pre¬ 
deceased his father, or for otlier reasons nevei served as Devapala’s 


2.^ Knuicke, Oft. -jit., pp. 89-90. The rejmi-iK’ricHl of Ral-pa can is a.d. 804-10 
iceoniing to Franck(‘, and a.d. 817-36 according to Pctcch (IIIQ, XV, p. 81). 
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minister. It is, however, equally likely that he oeeiipiecl the hereclitarv 
post, hut as the period during whien he served as the minister of 
Dcvitpala was lull of troubles and was one of ignominy rather than 
ol glory, nothing was reeorded al)Out him except some vagur; gene¬ 
ral praise. 

It is dilfieult to loc ate the territory of the ITiinas who were defeated 
by Devaprda. The earl\- history of this powerful tribe has been dis¬ 
cussed above (pp. 22.3 If). After the defeat and death of Mihirakula 
the llunas ceased to be an important political factor, but tliev had 
different settlements iu Cc'utral and Western India to which occa¬ 
sional reference is made iu contemporary epigraphie and litcrarv re¬ 
cords (pji. 226 in. According to the ilarsha-charila there was a I Inna 
prineipalilv in Utlarri])atha nc'ar the Ilimahqas, i.e., iu the Jkmjab 
or on its border (p. 234). It was probably tliis settlement of the llunas 
whicli was suceessful]\ iii\aded bv' Dcvapala. For it was not far fioin 
Kamboja which was also imaided by him. It was probably iu tlie 
c'ourse of one and the same campaign that Dcvapfila defeated both 
the- llunas and Kambojas. As these tribes lived almost on the outskirts 
of the Pala empire, J>(‘\apala's hostililv towards them caji be easib^ 
evpiaiiicd. 'rhesc* evjieditions show that the campaigns and e()n({uests 
of Dharmapfila, mentioiu’d abo\'e, were not sporadic outbursts ol 
militan- activity , far l('ss mere pioductions of the court-poets’ imagi- 
nalioji, but a pa»t of imperial policy deliberately ]r.nsucd with emi- 
lUMit success, dining two long and successi\'e reigns. These niilitai\ 
expeditions also pro\e tlu* wide range of the imperial vision ol the 
Talas, and although the description of their empire as ('xteuding from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhva and from the sea to the sea mav not 
be literally true, the exaggeration may be regarded as a pardonable 
one. 

E\en the wider limits of Devapfila's empire, e.xtending up to the 
southern sea, as given in Dexaprda's own records (nos. 2-3) mav not 
be altogetlier without any basis of truth. For it appears that Deva- 
pala took part in tlie jDolities of South India and came into conflict 
with the Pandya kingdom which extended up to the southernmost 
limit of Lidia. Any success against the Pandya ruler by Devapala 
might seiA'e as a justification for the proud claim tliat his sway ex¬ 
tended as far as the Ramtxsvara-Setubandha or Adam’s Bridge. Al¬ 
though we have no direct evidence, of such success its possibility is 
hinted at by several circumstances. 

The earliest reference to the activities of the Palas in the Far .South 
has been traced in tlie Veh ikudi grant, dated about a.ix 769-70. We 
l(*ani from it that an officer of the Pandya king, named Marahgari, 
lofjk part iu a fight ‘when Purvarajar (Eastern kings) rose up and put 
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10 iligiit at V'ciibai the powerful Vallabha king on the occasion vvlien 
the excellent daughter of Gaiigaraja was secured and olfered lo 
Kohgarkon (evidently the Pandyu king.)-6 It has been suggested by 
11. C. Raychaudhuri^' that the expression Pui vara jar denotes the 
riila rulers of Eastern India, who are called Furva-ksliiii-dfiara in 
their records, together with their feudatories, and that the Vallabha 
jclers to the Uashtrakul:a Emperor Krishna f of the Deccan. From 
tin’s Raychaudhuri concludes: 'The defeat of Krishna I at the 
hands of the Pidas and his failure to secure a Gahga princess for him¬ 
self or for one of his sons, probably afford a clue to the well-known 
Jiostility of Krishna’s progeny towards the Pfilas and the Gahgas’. 
Raychaudhmi’s suggestion would mean that Dharmaj^ala in collabo¬ 
ration with the Pahdyas had achieved a victory against the Rashtra- 
kfilas at Venbai in South India. Ehis would find some corroboration 

11 ^vc identifv Gokarna, one of the places said to lia\'e been visited 
by the victorious arm\ of Dharmaprda (pp. 654-55j, with a place of 
(hat name in the Pudukkottai State, Madras.-t^ But both the identifi¬ 
cations on which the theory is based are extremely uncertain. Thus 
S. K. Aiyangar-9 takes Ptlrvarajar to denote dic Pallavas, and K. .A. N. 
SastrDO identifies Vallabha with the >\Tstcrn Chfilukya king Khtti- 
Aarman II. Besides, the known facts largely flisconjit the possilnlitx 
ol a Pala king in the sixties of the eighth eenturx A.n being powcilnl 
<'noiigh to send his army so far south. There is, however, a more 
positive evidence of the Palas taking an active interest in South In¬ 
dian politics in the first half of the ninth century v.n. The genesis of 
this politics was the struggle lx?tween the Pallavas and the Panch as, 
In particular we mav note three great battles taking place between 
the two. In the first the Pallava king Nandi-\arman III (p. 338) 
defeated the Pand)a king Sri-Mfu'a SrT-Vallabha (c. a. n. 815-62) some 
time about a.d. 8^30. In the second battle which took place a few 
years later at Kudamukku (Kumbakonani), the Paiuh a king SiT-Mara 
repulsed with great loss a confederation of Gangas, Pallavas, Gholas, 
Kalihgas, Magadhas and others, led by Nandi-varman III. Iii the 
third battle Nripatuhga, the successor of Nandi-varman III, defeated 
the Pandva king Sri-Mara on the bank of the river Arichit, a branch of 
I he Kaverl, which falls into the sea near Karaikrd.'^t 

Now tlie Magadhas, included among the confederate forces en- 

2() El. XVn, pp. 308-9. 

27 Aiyaugor Coinmemoration Volume’, p. 197. 

28 A, Appatloiai. Kvotiomic (’onditions in, Southern India, I, p. 21. 

29 luhoduftidti to PaU(ir(i<i of KSiichl hy Jl. Gopalsin. 

30 Till’ riindyan Kingdom, p. .58, 

3t Uijdr. pp. f>8. 7.3-7.5,-Soe .^hovo, p. 339. 
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gaged iu the seeoiicl battle, can oiil\ refer to the P^as who were the 
sole masters of this province in the first half of the ninth centur\' a.d. 
By the conquest and perhaps aiinevation, of Utkala, the Palas had 
l)ecomc the neighbours of the Kalihgas, who formed another member 
of tlu; confederacy. It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that 
the lour powers ruling on the eastern sea-board of India, viz., th(‘ 
Pfilas, the Kaliiigas, the Pallavas, and the Cholas formed a political 
alliance and the federated forces took part in all the three battles 
fouglit against the Pandyas. The success in two of these battles, 
and perhaps in others, of which no record has )’et come to light, 
against the Pandxas whose kingdom reached the southern limit 
of India, might have furnished the justification, in the eyes of the 
court-poets of the Palas, for describing Devapala’s empire as extend¬ 
ing up to Adams Bridge. 

Devapfila’s expedition to the far south of India seems to l>e con- 
lirtiKHl by an unexpected source. It is stated in a Chandella inscriji- 
lion'^-i that Vija\a, one of the early kings, of this dynasty, piocceded 
on a career of conquest to the extreme south where Rama built his 
bridge. In yiew of the position of the Chandellas at this time, it is 
evident that he could have done so onl>' as a feudatory of some more 
])oweriul sovereign. It has accordingly been suggested that he was 
a vassal of the Pratihara ruler Bhoja.33 But we have no evidence that 
Bhoja ever undertook an expedition to the far south, and if we care- 
iulK^ consider the political geogiaphy of India about this time we 
must admit that it was well-nigh impossible for him to do so. It 
would be, therefore, more reasonable to assume that the Chandella 
ruler was a feudatory of Devapala and accompanied him or his for¬ 
ces to the far south. It may be recalled in this connection that 
Vijaya’s father Vakpati is said to have made the Vindhyas his plea- 
si u('-moiint {krula-^iri), while Devapala is also said to have visited 
the Vindhyas in the course of his victorious military campaign. Fur¬ 
ther, there is a tradition that the Chandellas supplanted <lie Parihars 
in Bundelkhand. While some other details of the traditional account 
have proved to be concct, doubts have l)een expressed about this 
statement on the ground that it was unlikely that the Chandellas 
were sufficiently powerful, at the beginning of the ninth century, to 
drive away the Gurjara-Pratiharas.34 But this difficulty disappears if 
'we rc'gard the Pfilas as the suzerain of the Chandellas. We may hold 
lliat after defeating the Pratihaias they gave this region to the Chan 

■yi El. I, p. 142. 

.1.1 DIIM. II. pp. 670-71. 

.■'>1 Ihul., p. 667. 
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dcllas. This would satisfactorily account for the Cliandella tradition 
and Vijaya's expedition to the far south. 

A fiirtlKU' confirniatioji of Devapiila’s expcdiiitju to the south is 
supplied by the explicit statement that he humbled the pride of tlic 
lord of Dra^ ida. 'hhis expression is usually taken to refer to a Rashtra- 
kuta king, and considering the eternal hostilit\ between llu* tw(‘ 
powers and the decline in the power of the Rashtrakutas- under 
Amoghavarsha, the contemporary of Devapfila, the idcmtificaticni 
s(“ems to be {piit( plausible. Rut the term Dnividu denotes the 
South Indian Peninsula and not the region oxer which tfjc Rashtra- 
kiitas ruled. It would be more reasonable, therefore, if in the light 
o| the abo\-(; discussion we identify the ‘lord of Dravida,’ defeated bv 
Devaprda, as the Pandya king or somv other ruler of the far south. 

W'hatevc'r we might think of the varioitji hxpotheses mentioned 
,il)o\e, about tlu* course of jiolitieal exents, the fact that Dexaprda's 
annx look part in a fight against the Pandxas in the distant south is 
ot great interest. No other ruler of Northern India, not exen Asoka 
oi- vSainudra-gupta, is knoxvn to have sent a military expedition so lar 
south till the daxs of Alauddin Khilji, five centuries later. No xvonder 
that tlie Pfila court-poets of the lime viexved this unique aehiexx'- 
ment as something miraculous, and repre.sented it as tantamount to 
exercising undisputed sxx^ax' from the Himfilax as to Adam’s Rridge. It 
IS, hoxvever, noRnvorthx that alter the first flush of enthusiasm xvas 
oxer, the people and poets in Bengal took a more realistic viexv of the 
situation and, in a record of somexvhat later date (no. 8), the Ahn- 
dln as are put as the southern boundary of Devapala's empire. 

In spite of the vagueiKiss and ob.scuritv of some details vxc max' 
ix'asonably regard Devapala as the most poxx'^erful potentate in Nor¬ 
thern India dining the first half of the ninth century a.d. He round¬ 
ed off the Prda empire in the east and south-east by the conquest of 
Assam and Orissa, and kept in check the Pratihai-as, and possibly 
also the Rashtrakutas. The growing power of the former, specially 
the early success of Bhoja, was no doubt a great menace to the 
Prdas, but Devapala prox^ed more than a match for him and led his 
victorious forces as far as the Vindhyas in the south and the Indus in 
the west, inflicting defeat upon the wild border tribes like the Ilunas 
and the Kambojas. lie also probably felf powerful enough to taki' 
part in South Indian politics and joined the great confedcracx' of the 
])olitical powers ruling on the eastern coast of India. Although the 
details of the activities of this confedcracx' are lacking, we max' fairlv 
guess that it involved wars with the Pandyas and possibly also with 
the Chrdukya.s and the RashtrakiRas. 
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Dcvapala was thus a proiiiineut figure in all-Iudia politics. And his 
name and fame spread far beyond the boundaries of India. About 
this time there was a mighty empire of the Sailenchas comprising 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Ja\'a and many other islands in the Indian 
y\ic‘lhpe!ago (ef. Ch. XXXII). Its ruler Bfilaputradcva, a devout 
liuddhist, built a monastery at Nfilanda and, being desirous of en¬ 
dowing it, stait an ambassador to Dcvapala asking for the grant of five 
\ illages lor this purpose. Devapfila granted this request and mad(' 
over the N'illages b\' a formal deed which still exists (no. 3). Nrdandfi 
was in those da\ s a famous Buddhist seat of learning of international 
lame. Dcvapfila, himself a Buddlhst, was a great patron of Bud¬ 
dhism and took deep interest in the affairs of the Nalanda University. 
'Phis we know from an inscription (no. 4) which ret‘ords that a citizen 
of distant Nagarahara (modern Jalalabad), wlio was born in a Bifib- 
mana lamilx' l)ut later fjecame a learned Buddhist priest, received 
high honours from Dcvapfila and was appointed b)' him the head of 
th(; Nalanda monastery. 

Tlie available evidences thus leave no doubt that Dcvapala exlend- 
( d the Iioundary of the Pala empire and enhanced its power and pres¬ 
tige. As noted al)o\e, the Pfila empire was a closcl\- knit political unit 
like the Maurwi or the Gupta Empire. The provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar, which formed its nucleus, were administered directly by the 
l^filas, but the kingdom outside this limit were probably autonomous 
princijoalities acknowledging the suzerainty of the emperor. This not 
oiiK' iollows from the fact that no inscription of the Pfila rulers, ex¬ 
cept on(' Irom Mirza])ui, U.P. (pp. 672-73), has been found outside 
Ih'iigal and Bihar, but it also hinted at even in the records of Deva- 
pfila Tliese contain a verse which refers to the conquests of Dharma- 
pfila as follows: 

‘On the conclusion of his world conquest the captive princes, 
who being (now) released returned to tlieir respective kingdoms 
alter being made to forget all the grudge (they bore against him'i 
by means of various marks of high distinction, remembered the 
good treatment accorded to them by tlie king and their hearts 
yearned for him out of affection as happens to those banished 
from heaven, remembering their past e.vistence.’'55. 

Bereft of poetic embellishments this verse means that the kings 
who were defeated by Dharmapala were later reinstated in their 
dominions, and were on good tefms widi him. This last expression 
.shows that they accepted with good grace their position as va.Ssals. 
Their exact relationship with Dharmapala cannot be determined, but 

'i5 ]iis. nos. 2 and d, v. 8. V. R. S. Monograph No, 1, p. 26, 
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iIk ic is no (lo»il)l that they accrplecl his siiz<?rainlv. This follows from 
llu' ('pitlK't T.onl of Aivavarta’ apjjlird to Dhannapala in a poetical 
work of the eleventh century a.d. and the doscriptioti of the ini])erial 
ass(‘inl>lv at Kananj rpioted above. 

Bill although most of the conquered states were merely rt'dnced to 
iIh' position of autonomous \assal states, the kingdom of Ivanauj 
seems to have had the' status of a dc|M"ndencv wliose subordination 
was moic clearly pronounced in its relationship with the suzerain 
powa'r. Dliarmapala probablv got himself crowned as emperor at 
Kananj and, in any case, certainlv installed a new king on its tlironc, 
and lield there an imperial assembly attended bv the \assal chiefs. 
\11 these maik out Kananj as having a closer relationship wa’lh the 
('mperor than the other vassal states. 

The position ol Utkala, w^hich roughly corresponded to Orissa, was 
als(; probably somewhat different. There are two distinct refertmees 
lo the conquest of this region by Devapala. Wc; learn from an official 
record (no. 6) of the time of Narayanapala that on the approach of 
(lu; ITila general the king of Utkala fled from his kingdom. The other 
inscription (no. 8) informs us that the Utkalas were exterminated In 
l)o(h flu'se cas(\s twpressions have been tkh'beratrT' used to i7idicatc 
diat the conquest of Utkala was ^loro thorough-going in comparison 
with the other conquests mentioned along w'ilh it. It is thus not 
nnlikeU^ that Utkala wais amu'xed to the Prda ejnpire and.formed an 
intf'gial ]^art ol it for some tiine. 

We can thus easiU' reconstruct a picture of the Pala empire at its 
grc'atest extent. Its nucleus, comprising the modern provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and probably also Orissa, wars directly administennl 
()v the Pala emperors, and the Uttar Pradesh (U P.) loimed a close 
dependence’. Bevond these limits w'eie a large number of jnincipa- 
iilies in the Panjab, Eastern Rajasthan, Malwa and Berar wdn’ch f?n- 
jo\ed internal autonomy but acknowledged the suzeraints’ of the 
Prda empcior and paid him homage and obedience, and probabb' 
also presents and tributes. It is not unlikelv that Nepal also belongc'd 
to this categorx'. 

^Ve get a good glimpse of the imperial \'ision of the Palas from the 
grandiloquent description of their camps of victorv' at Patalipntra and 
Mudgagii'i (Monghvr) on the Ixmks of the Gaiigii, couchecl in idee 
tical terms in the official records bf Dliarmapala and Devapala: 

‘Now from his royal camp of victory, situated at Patalip>itra for 
Mudgagiri), where the line of various boats, proceeding along 
the course of the Ganges, appears like a series of mountain tops 
that had been sunk to build a (second) Setubandha; where the 



brightness of the day becomes darkened by the dense herd of 
rutting elephants and it seems as if the eternal rainy season has 
set in; where the sky Ixjcomes grey with the dust raised by the 
liard hoofs of innumerable horses which are brought as presents 
by many kings of the North; and where the Earth is bent low 
under the weight of the foot-soldiers of the numberless princes 
of JambiidvTpa (i.c,, India) assembled to do homage to the 
Supreme lord (i.e., the king).’ 

In spite of the obvious exaggeration and somewhat conventional 
character of the above passage, which became slereot\ped in tin; 
official Pala records, it coiivevs an idea of the power and grandeur of 
the Pala empire in the heyday of its glory. 

A passing reference is made to the Pala empire in aji Arab chro- 
iiiclc written in the ninth centurv a.d. It refers to three great States 
in India viz., Balhara, Juzr, and Ruhmi (or Rahma). These three un- 
doubtedlv refer to the Rashtrakutas, the Gurjaras and the Pfilas though 
the origin of the name Ruhmi cannot be satisfactorilv explained.'^^i 
According to the Arab account the Pala king was at war with the two 
other powers which niled over neighbouring kingdoms, but his troops 
were more numerous than those of his adversaries. When h(‘ went 
out to fight, his army included 50,000 elephants and ten to filleen 
(lionsand camp followers onlv for fulling and washing cloths. 

It is generally held that the above account was composed bv an 
Arab traveller Snlaiman who visited India in or shortl)' before A.n. 
851. But this view rests on insufficient evidence. The probabilitv is 
that the chronicle was not the work of Snlaiman alone, but was reallv 
a compendium of different accounts written by various travellers at 
different times. The date of its compilation, though not known with 
certainty, may be taken as a.d. Sol or some time before it.'^’i' 

On the whole wp may regard the political condition of India, des¬ 
cribed in the Arab account, as true of the closing period of Deva- 
piila’s reign, possibly the decade a.d. 840-850, when the Gui*jara- 
Pratihara ruler Bhoja was trying to re-establish the fortunes of his 
family and came into conflict with both the Palas and the Rashtra¬ 
kutas. We have seen above that Devapala had to fight with the Gur¬ 
jaras, and probably also with the Rashtrakutas. Thus the picture 

■■)6 For tbe account cf. HIED, I, pp. 5, 25. Htnlivala suggests that Rutiini was a 
juisrcading lor Dharma, and that this was d<jrived trom Dhannapala; the Arabic ex- 
pu’ssion meaning the kingdom of Dharma (S. H. llodivala, Studies in Indo-Miislhn 
ITistonj, pp. 4-5). For other suggestion cf. IHQ, XVI, p. 252. 

•37 S. M. 11. Nainar, Arab Geoeraphers Knowledge of Southern India, pp. 8-12. 
K. A. N. Sastri. Foreign Notices, p. 22. 
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(Iruwii in the Arab chronicle substantially' agrees with what is known 
tioin epigraphic records, and the account supplies an indepenrlcnt 
rorroboratiou of the greatness of the Pala power about the middle 
ot tile ninth eeiitury a.d,, i.e., almost to the ver\^ end of Devupula’s 
reign. 

Devapala, like his father, was a great patron of Buddhism. It is 
noteworthy that the foundation of famous monasteries of Vikrama- 
sTIii, Odaiilapurl and Somapura are attributed b\ some Tibetan 
writers to Dharmapala, and by others to Devapala. It is probable that 
like the Somapura (Paharpur) vihiira, which was undoubtedly found¬ 
ed In' Dhannapala, the other two were also begun by him but com¬ 
pleted or embellished by Devapala. 

Devajifila had a long reign. The date of his Niilanda Copper-plate 
(no. 3) is generally read as 39 but is more probably S5. Ilis reign may 
be said to cover the period from c. a.d. 810 to 850. 

fV. V I c; II A U ARAL A AND NARAYANAPaLA 

According to all the published official records of the Palas Deva¬ 
pala was succeeded by a ruler called Vigrahapala. But in the Biidal 
Pillar inscription (no. 8) which gives a list of hereditary ministers and 
tlic kings they served, the name of the ruler after Devapala is given 
as Surapala. As the name of the next king in this list is Narayanapfila 
who, according to the official records succeeded Vigrahapala, it has 
been gcneralK assumed that Surapfila and Vigrahaprila were two 
clillerent names ot one and the same king. The grounds for this 
assumption mav lie stat<;d as follows.'^S 

The Bhagalpur Copper-plate of N^ayanapala (no, 6) is the earliest 
oflicial record, so far known, which traces the succession of the Pali 
kings after Devapala. It begins with Gopala I tv.l) and, after men¬ 
tioning Dharmapffia in two verses (vv. 2-3), devotes the whole of 
I erse 4 to tlie eulogy of his younger brother Vakpala whose victories 
made the kingdom of his elder brotlier free from enemies’. The next 
vei-se (v. 5) says that he had a son named Jayapala who, by chastising 
die enemies of Dharma (i.e., Dharmapala),enabled his elder Deva- 
piila to enjoy peacefully die blessings of sovereignt)', Verse 6 refers 
to the conquest of Orissa and Assam by Jayapala already mentioned, 
and verse 7 savs that his .son Vigrahapala I became king. 

’^18 For a hiU discussion, cf. HABM, pp. 170-71. 

39 There is a play on the word dhanna in Dfmrfna~t!visham which means enem>' 
ot Dhayma, i.e., king DhairmapSla as well as persons who are opposed to dlunnia 
(virtue, righteousness). i.e.. wicked and irreligiom people. 
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Mucli confusion has beeti caused by the use of tlie pronoun ‘he’ 
and ‘Ill's’ in the above verses. According to tlie ru]es of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar such a pronoun refers to the noun immediately prceeding it.' 
Acc rndingl)' it was at first held that Jayapala was the son of Vakpiila, 
and ^'igrahapala I was son of Jayapala. Further, as Dcx'apala is*ro- 
tered to as piircaja, which usual!)', though not neccssarilv, means an 
eider brother, Devapala, too, was the son of Vakpala. 

The discovery of Devapala’s own copper-plate grant (no. 2) showed 
the error of this view. For there he is distinctlv said to'be the son of 
Dharmajiala. Then the pendulum swung in the opposite direction 
Some scholars held that both Jayapala and DevapiUa were sons oF 
Dhai'mapiila, and Vigrahapala was the son of Devapala. The latter 
conclusion is based on the fact that the later Pala records omit v. 6 
and hence the expression ‘his son’ in v. 7 was taken to refer to Deva¬ 
pala in the immediately preceding verse. 

As regards the first point we must remember that purvaja only 
nunins cider, and there is nothing to show that Devapala was an elder 
Inoiher of Jayapala. As regards the other, it is obvious that the later 
records merely repeated the genealogical v'crses of the earlier one, 
and the deliberate or accidental omission of a verse cannot be taken 
to modife^ the clear meaning of the original A'crses. 

7’here is no doubt that Devaprda was the son of Dharmapala. 
Tliere seems to be equallv little doubt that Jacapfila was the smi of 
Vakpala and Vigrahapfila I was the son of Jayapala. For, apart 
From the clear juxtaposition of these names in the early and genuine 
c ersion of the genealogical verses, we cannot satisfactorily explain 
the introduction of the names of Vakprda and Jayapala for the first 
time in a record of Narayanapala, except on the supposition that the 
ruling king traced his descent from them. He evidently based his 
claim to the throne on the glorious (real or supposed) achievements 
ot these illustrious predecessors rather than on his relationship to 
Devapala. 

So far as the identity of Surapala I and Vigrahapala I is concerned 
the question has been set at rest by the recent discov ery of a Copper¬ 
plate GranD^a by SurapMa expressly mentioned as the son of Deva¬ 
pala and Bhavadevi, in die third v^ear of his reign. Besides proving 
that Surapala was different from Vigiahapala I and was the last 
direct descendant of Dharmapala, it is important on two other 
grounds. In the first place, .it supplies the name of the queen of 

39a 'i-'he Miizapur Grant of Surapala. For a summary i.f its tontents’iisend its great 
historical importance, cf. (1) Bulletin of Mmenm'i ami Aivhaeolngy. U.P. nos. and 
ipA /AS XIII (1971). pp. 201 ff- 
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Devapala, Bhavadevi, the daughter of king Durlabharaja, presu¬ 
mably, the Chafiamana king of the same name who is referred to in 
the Prithvndjavijaya as ‘having his sword purified by a dip at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and by the taste of the land of 
Gauda/sg** Secondly, it is the eaihest PAIa record jFound outside the 
boundaries of Bengal and Bihar. The Grant also refers to the con¬ 
quests of Siirapala, though no details are known sp far, as fhe Grant 
has not yet been properly edited. But in any case, it proves that the 
Pala Empire extended to Uttar Pradesh even for some time after the 
death of Devapfila. Surapala I probably ruled from a.d. 850 to 853. 

The circumstances under whicli the empire passed on to a colla¬ 
teral branch of the dynasty are yet unknown. We know from an ins¬ 
cription of Devapala that he had a grown-up son whom he had 
installed as yuvaraja or heir-apparent.'^y® It is not, of course, beyond 
the range of possibility that this son died before his father and the 
other son Surapala succeeded his father; further, that neither Sura- 
pala 1 nor his brother or brothers left any male issue to succeed him, 
and consequently Vigrahapala I, ascended the throne as the next of 
kin. But it is equally, perhaps even more, likely that Jayapala, tak¬ 
ing advantage ol his position as commander of the royal forces, placed 
his own son on the throne in supersession of the claims of the legi¬ 
timate heir, or by ousting him. There is no direct evidence of such 
a palace revolution, but it satisfactorily explains die sudden dechne 
in the power of the Palas and the collapse of the empire that follow¬ 
ed in a few years’ time. 

The olficial records do not credit Vigrahapala I with any victory. 
It is significant to note that the same Kedaramisra to whom the ins¬ 
cription no. 8 gives tlie credit for most of the victories of Devapala’s 
reign also served as the minister of Surapala, but no reference is 
made to Vigrahapala I though his son was served by a member of 
this family as minister. King" Vigrahapala I was evidently of a reh- 
gious disposition. As we know from another record (no. 6), he abdi¬ 
cated the throne in favour of his son Narayanap^a and retired to 
the forest to practise austerities. Two of his inscriptions are dated 
in his third and fifth regnal years and it does not appear that he reign¬ 
ed for a much longer period. His reign-period probably falls between 
A.D. 853 and 858. , ' 

Narayanap^a, the son and successor of Vigrahapala I, seems to 
have taken after his father rather than his illustrious predecessors. 

3a‘> //ABM, p. 175, fn. 34. 

39c According to ins. No. 2, Devapala made his own son, yuvOfaja RajyapSla^ tho 
Dutaka of flro grant 

B-49 
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He had a long reign of not les.s than 54 years (no. 7). His official 
record (no. 0) only bestows vague general praises upon him, but 
creclits him witli no victory. His minister (JuravamisTar the son of 
Ked^amisra, and the last of a long series of illustrious hereditary 
counsellors ol State, commemorated the achievements of .his fore¬ 
fathers on a Garuda pillar erected by him (no. 8), but does not state 
anything about him. 

The long inglorious reign of Narayanapala, extending ffom c. a.d. 
854 to 908, saw tlie complete collapse of the political power of the 
Palas. We cannot trace the stages by which it was brought about 
but we can easily identify the chief enemies of the Palas. 

The first challenge to the Pal a authority seems to have, come from 
the newly conquered territories in the east. King Harjara of Kamarii- 
pa (Assain)40 assumed imperial titles and is said to have achieved 
many victories. It is evident that he had thrown of the yoke of the 
Palas. But it is difficult to ascertain when this was done. One of 
the known dates of Harjara is year 510 of the Gupta Era, i.e. a.d. 829- 
30. But the copper-plate grant which gives him the imperial titles 
was issued by his son, the crown-prince. Most probably Harjara was 
then too old to lake an active part in the administration and as such 
the grant might be even later than a.d. 850. 

Similarly the Kara kings of Orissa also assumed imperial titles 
during the reign of Sivakaradeva, the fourth king of tlic dynasty. 
Although his date is not exactly known, he may be assumed to have • 
ruled about the middle of the ninth century a.d. 

It is difficult to say whether Assam and Orissa broke off from tire 
Pala empire and assumed independent status during the closing years 
of Devapala’s reign or shortly after. The latter is more probable for, 
as we have seen above, Devapala conquered Utkala perhaps in the 
latter part of his reign. 

According to a Rashtrakuta record, dated a.d. 866, the ruler or 
rulers of Ahga, Vahga and Magadha paid homage to king Amogha- 
^sha. This king had a long reign extending from a.d. 814 to 880,- 
but the internal events of this reign make it unlikely that he was in 
a position to send an expedition to Bengal before he had defeated 
the king of Vehgi some time about a.d. 860. It is likely, therefore, 
that shortly after thi^ campaign, the Rashtrakuta army proceeded 
along the Orissa coast and attacked the Pala kingdom from the south. 
Tire Sulki king Mahdrdjddhiraja Ranastambha of Orissa, who claims 
to have conquered Radha (W. Bengal), perhaps accompanied this 

40 'rhe detailed history of the Icings of other dynasties mentioiffed in this secticMi, 
with lull references, has been, given in the chapters dealing with them. 
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expedition. The Rash^rakuta invasion was~ probably nothing more 
than a military raid, and left no permanent effect. But it is not un¬ 
likely, that it encouraged, if it did not directly help, the defection of 
the Karas of Orissa. There is, however, no doubt that all these events 
were both causes and effects of the weakness of the Palas which faci¬ 
litated the more serious invasion by the other enemy, viz., the Prati- 
haras from the west. 

As aheady noted, the Pratihara king Bhoja obtained some success 
at the beginning of his reign and conquered Kanauj. But Devapala 
re-established the supremacy of the Palas in Northern India. U 
was not till after his death that Bhoja was once more in a position 
to challenge the autliority of the Palas. The unwarlike disposition 
of Vigrahapala and N^ayanapala, the invasion of the Rashtrakutas^ 
and possibly also internal dissensions in the Pala kingdom, ga\^e 
Bhoja the requisite opportunity. He organised a great confederacy 
against the Palas, as noted above (p. 6-34), and not only conquered 
Magadha but even a part, if not the whole, of North Bengal. This 
is definitely proved by a large number of inscriptions of Mahendra- 
.pala in Bihai' and North Bengal. There can be hardly any doTibt that 
this Mahendrapala is identical with tlie Pratihara emperor of that 
name, who succeeded Bhoja. 

Two inscriptions of Narayanapala (nos. 6, 7) prove that he was rul¬ 
ing over Magadha in the vears 17 and 54 of bis reign. We may 
therefore hold that the Pratiharas occupied the Pala territories in 
Bihar and North Bengal during this interval i.e., some time after a.d. 
870, but Narayanapala recovered ihem belore c. a.d. 908. This is in¬ 
directly confirmed by the fact that the known inscriptions of the 
Pratiharas in Bengal and Bihar range between years 2 and 9 or 19 o( 
Mahendrapala, i.e., between c. a.d. 887 and 894 or 904. 

The recoverv of his paternal dominions by Narayanapala was un 
doubtedly facilitated by the weakness of the Pratiharas, at the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth century a.d., which culminated in a complete, though 
temporary, collapse of the Pratihara empire in a.d. 915. It may Be . 
noted in this connection that Narayanapala’s mother, LajjadevT, was 
a Kalachuri princess (no. 6, vv. 9-10) probably of Kokkallas family. 
But whether Narayanapala obtained any help from his powerful re¬ 
lations in recovering his kingdom, it is difficult to say. 

Towards the close of his reign Narayanapala again came into con¬ 
flict with the Rashtrakfita.s. Their king Krishna II (a.d. 880-914) 
claims that he was the ‘preceptor charging the Gaudas with the vow 
of humility’ and that Tiis command was obeyed by Ahga, Kalihga, 
Gahga and Magadha’. This vainglorious statement perhaps means 
nothing more than a military raid in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but 
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it is difficult to estimate the amount of success that attended it. It 
is interesting to note that liajyapala, the son of Narayanapala, married 
Bhagyudevi, Uie daughter of Tuhga, ‘the moon in the family of the 
Rashfrakulas (no. 10, v. 8). If, as seems probable, this Tuhga is the 
abbreviated lorm of the name of Jagattunga, son of Krishna II, we 
may assume that this marriage alliance marked the end of hostilities 
between the two. As already noted (p. 641) it was an invasion of the 
Rashtrakutas that led to the collapse of the Pratihara empire in 
A.n. 915, and it is not unlikely that Narayanapala was helped by his 
Rashtrakuta relations in recovering his dominions from the Pra- 
tiharas. 

In any event the long reign of Narayanapala is an important chap¬ 
ter in the history of tlie Palas. They lost their imperial authority and 
prestige, and at one time even their very existence was threatened. 
But fortunately Nm'ayanapala was able to recQver the home province 
of Bengal and Bihar before his death, which took place about a.d. 
912. 

5. THE SUCCESSORS OF NARAYANAPALA 

N^ayanapala was succeeded by his son Rajyapala who ruled for 
at least 32 years (c. a.d. 912 to 944, insc. no. 9). The oliicial records 
merely credit him with tlie excavation of large tanks ‘deep as the sea’, 
and the construction of big temples ‘high as the mountain’. His son 
by the Rashtrakuta princess Bhagyadevi, named Gopala II, suc¬ 
ceeded him and ruled for no less than 17 years {c. a.d. 944-61) 
Nothing is known of him or of his son and successor Vigrahapala II 
(C. A.D. 961-88).42 

The period of about seventy-five to eighty years covered by 
these three reigns witnessed a great change in tlie political condition 
of Northern India. The Pratihara empire broke up into a number 
of independent principalities, some of which made a bold bid for 
political supremacy of Northern India. The chief among these were 
the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, who naturally turned their cove* 

41 The regiial year 17 of Gopala is found in a palm-leaf Manuscript of the Maitreya 
Vydkarana. This king Gopala has been unanimously taken to be Gopala II. H.P. 
Sastri read the year 9 s 57 (Descriptive Cat. of Sariskrit Ms. I, p. 13) and is supjiorted 
by others (IHQ, VI, p. 152). But R- D- Banerji and D. R. Bhandarkax read the date 
respectively as 17 and 11 (/BORS, XIV, pp. 490-91). The first figure seems undoub¬ 
tedly to be 1 but the second is doubtful. 

42 A Ms. of Pancharakshd was copied in the year 26 of Vigrahapala, who may be 
either the second or the third king of this name. He is, however, usually identified 
v\itli Vigrahapala 11. The same uncertainty prevails regarding king Vigildiai^la men¬ 
tioned in a Kurkihar Image inscription, dated year 19 (/B.ORS, XXVI, pp. 37, 240). 
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tous eyes towards the rich and fertile plains of Bengal and Bihar. 

Thus even the passing away of the empire of their eternal enemies, 
the Pratiharas, gave no respite to the Palas for they had to bear the 
brunt of the aggressive imperialism of the two new powers. The 
detailed historv of these has. been ffiven in ch. XXVT. Tt will suffice 
to state here that the Chandella king Ya^ovarman claimed to have 
cut down the Gaudas like creepers, while his son Dhanga .boasted of 
having imprisoned the queens of Radha and Ahga, i.e., North Bengal 
and East Bihar. We need not take these statements to be literally 
true, but it appears very probable that Bengal and Bihar were harass¬ 
ed by the invasions of both Ya.^ovarman and his son Dhanga, whose 
long reign covered nearly the whole of the second half of the tenth 
century a.d. 

The Kalachnri records also refer to successful militarv expeditions 
of Yuvaraja I against Gauda, and of his son Lakshmanaraja against 
Vangala, i.e., southern and eastern Bengal. These two kings rule^d 
in the second and third quarters of the tenth century a.d. As noted 
above, the Telugu Choda King BhTma (a.d. 973-99) claims to have 
oveirun western and northern parts of Bengal. 

These foreign invasions must have considerably weakened the three 
successors of Naravanapala whose rule co^'ered the period from 
about A.D. 912 to 988. Graduallv there was a complete disruption of 
the Pala kingdom. This is broadlv hinted at bv the specific reference 
in foreign records to the constituent parts of the Pala kingdom like 
Ahga, Magadha, Gauda, Radha and Vahgala. Although such refer 
ences do not necossarilv imply that thev were all independent prin¬ 
cipalities, we have positive evidence to show that there were at least 
three distinct political units in Bengal and Bihar about this time. 

An inscription fno. 11, v. 12) of MahTpala, son of Vigrahapala fl, 
informs us that he recovered the paternal territorv which had been 
usurped bv others. This shows that the Palas lost Bengal, or at least 
considerable portions of it, during the reign of Vigrahapala II, or im¬ 
mediately after its end. There is no doubt that these usurpers belong¬ 
ed to the Kambofa family (or clan), for we have two records of these 
rulers, one in North and the odier in West Bengal. An inscription 
(no 12) engraved on a pillar, now at Dinajpur.dnit probably brough.t 
from the neighbouring ruins at Bangarh, in North Bengal, refers to .t 
G auda king of Kamboia familv, and according to some scholars 9 
contains the date 888 8 (a.d. 966). A copper-plate grant (no. 13) found 
at Irda, records grants of lands in Danda-bhukti-mandala of Vardha- 
mansL-hhukti (Burdwan division) bv Nayapala in his 13th regnal vear. 
This, king succeeded his elder brother Narayanai^la and was the son 
of Rajyapala and BhagyadevT. Rajyap5la' is said to have been the 
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ornament of the Kamboja family, and full imperial titles are given 
both to him and to Nayapala. The grant was issued from the capital 
city called Priyahgu which has not yet been identified. 

As we have seen, the son and successor of Narayanapala was called 
Rajyapala and his queen was named Bhagya^evT. The agreemertt of 
these two names has led, some scholars to identify the Rajyapala of the 
Irda copper-plate with the Pala ruler of the same name. But then it is 
difficult to account for the epithet ‘omament of the Kamboja family’ 
applied to him. It has been suggested that he owed the designation to 
his mother’s lineage. But this is by no means certain, and the ques¬ 
tion must be left opcn.43 

But whether or not the two Biijyapalas are identical, the Irda Cop¬ 
per-plate leaves no doubt that there was an independent kingdom in 
West Bengal under a family called Kamboja, which might or might 
not have been related to the Pala rulers. The Kamboja king mention¬ 
ed in the Dinajpur Pillar inscription (no. 11) also probably belonged 
to the same family which thus ruled over both North and West 
Bengal. 

If we do not identify the two Rajvapalas, we have to assume that 
these rulers belonged to the Kamboja tribe which has been known 
from time immemorial to have lived in the North-West Frontier. The 
great distance of this region from Bengal has induced some scholars 
to locate the Kambojas, who invaded and conquered Bengal, ('ither 
in Tibet or in Lushai Hills tracts lying between Burma and Bengal.^4 
It is not, however, necessary to suppose that there was a regulai 
military conquest of Bengal by the Kambojas. It is more likely that 
a high dignitary or military officer of the Kamboja tribe in the service 
of the Pal as grew very powerful and took advantage of the weakness 
of the Palas to carve out an independent principality. We know that 
Devapala defeated the Kambojas and brought horses for his armv 
from their country (no. 2, v. 13). It is not unlikely that cavalry officers 
were also recruited from that region, and one of them made himself 
master of Noiih and West Bengal.45 
The problem is further complicated by an inscription found at 
Bhaturiva.46 it refers to a king named Bru>'aprila whose command was 
obeyed by the Mlechchhas, Ahgas, Kalihgas, Vaiigas, Odras, Pan- 
dyas, Kamatas. Latas, Suhmas. Kritas and Chinas. It is very likely 

43 For a full discussion of this problem, cf. HBH, p. 190, HABM, pp. 126-29. 

44 md. 

45 FA, XXII, pp. 150 ff; XXIV. 43 ff. Some scholars have suggested that the Kam¬ 
bojas might have come to Bengal along with tfir gr^tiharas wh^n th^ invaded this 
province (DHN/, I, p. 3ll; JHQ, XV, p. 511), 

46 EL xxxm. p. i 5 p. mm^ pp. 127-29. 
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that this king Rajyapala is identical, with the Rajyajiala of the Irda 
Grant mentioned above. It is difficult to believe that he conquered, 
on his own account, all the countries mentioned in the record, and, 
curiously enough, the long list includes three well-known regions in 
Bengal itself, namely, Ahga, Vahga and Suhma. 

In any case there is no doubt that the main Pal a Dynasty lost con¬ 
trol over both East and South Bengal, for we have other and more 
definite epigraphic evidence of the existence of independent rulers 
in these regions. The earliest is a ruling dynasty with its capital at 
Devaparvata, a hiU-fort in the Mainamati Hills near Comilla in Ban¬ 
gladesh one of whose members, Bhavadeva, assumed the imperial 
titles Paramesvara, Paramahhattcirakn, and MahurajddhirdjaA^ 

The next in point of time seems to be Maharajadhiraja Kantideva 
ruling in Harikela with .his capital probably at Vardhamanapura.48 
Harikela generally denoted East Bengal, though sometimes it was 
used in a more extended sense so as to include Southern, and pro 
bably also a part of Western Bengal, and sometimes in a more restric¬ 
ted sense, when it embraced the region round Sylhet.49 It is therefore 
difficult to form an idea of the power of Kantideva or the extent of 
his kingdom. 

The existence of a very powerful dynasty of seven kings, with names 
ending in Chandra, ruling in East and South Bengal, is proved by 
thirteen inscriptions. They probably ruled between a.d. 875 and 1035, 
the last of whom, Govindachandra, is referred to in the Chola records 
as the ruler of Vahgala who fought with the invading army of Rajen- 
dra Chola and fled from the battle-field.59 

It will thus appear that the Pala rulers lost hold over Bengal in ^he 
tenth century a.d. and their rule was evidently confined to Magadha 
All the records of Rajyapala, Gopala IT and Vfgrahapala II have been 
found within the limits of Bihar except a solitary copper-plate of 
Gopala II (no. 10) which makes a grant of land in Pundravardhana 
hhukti, i.e.. North Bengal in the sixth year of his reign. There is no 
record of any Paki king in Bengal after this till we come to the reign 
of MahTpala I, the/son and successor of Vigrahapala II. About the 
time when he ascended the throne, the Kambojas were ruling in 
North and West Bengal and the Chandras in East and probably also 
in South Bengal. The Palas, who lost their janaka-hhtl or native land, 
were ruling over Ahga apd Magadha, and even here they were ex¬ 
posed to the invasions of the Chandella Dhahga. 

47 JASL, XVII (1951), p. 83. 

48 Chittagong C.P. of Kantideva (El, XXVI, p. 313). 

49 HABM, p. 9. 

50 For a full 4iscu?sion. cf. HABM, pp. 199-2^. 
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List of Important Pala Inscriptions: 

, , I » 

1. Khalimpur C-p. of Dharmapala year 32 {El, IV, p. 243). 

2. Mongliyr C-p. of Devapala year 33 {El, XVIII, p. 304). 

3. Niilanda C-p. of Devapala, year 39 {El, XVII, p. 318); Monograph no. I of Vaicn- 
t)ra Research Society; JRASBL, VI, p. 215 (where the date has been read as 35). 

4. Ghoshiawa Stone Ins. of Devapala {lA, XVII, p.- 307). 

5. Bihar Buddha Image Ins. of Vigrahapala I or Suiapala, year 3 {JASB, N. S. 
, IV, p. 108; JRASBL, IV, p. 390). 

6. Bhagalpur C-p. of Narayanapala, year 17 (lA XLVII, p. 110). 

7. Bihar Image Ins. of Narayapapala, year 54 {IA, XLVII, p. 110). 

8. Bad.al PiUar Ins. {El, II, p. 160). 

9. Kurkihar Image Ins. of Rajyapala, year 32 {JBORS, XXVI, p. 246). 

10. jajilpara O-p, of Gopala II, year6 {Bhdratavarsho, a Bengali journal, 1344 
B. S., Part I, p. 264). 

11. B.wgadh Grant of Mahipala I, year 9 {El, XIV, p. 324). 

12. Dinajpur Pillar Ins., {JASB, N. S., VII, p. 019). 

13. lula C-p. ol Kamhoja king Nayapida, yeai 13, {El, XXII, p. 150; XXIV, p, 43) 



Chapter Twenty-four 


THE MINOR FEUDATORIES 

During the period when the Pratiharas, Palas, and Rashtrakutas 
were playing the dominant political role, a large number of minor 
States flourished in different parts of Northern India. To begin with, 
they were of no great political importance and were feudatories of 
one or the other of the three big powers. But as these powers de¬ 
clined, the minor States gradually rose to power and importance. 
Three of them, viz., the Kalacburis, the Chandellas, and the Para- 
mara«, played the dominant role in North Indian politics in the latter 
half of the tenth century, and made a bold bid for gaining the posi¬ 
tion which their suzerains had lost. A few other States rose to great 
power and fame under the generic name of ‘Rajputs’ in the later 
history of India. It would be convenient to treat the histor)^ of these 
two categories of States in separate chapters. The remaining States, 
which never rose to high distinction, but were of sufficient local 
importance, mav be brieflv discussed hcu*. Some of (he ruling clans 
began their career during the period under review, but as thev did 
not attain power and distinction till the eleventh century a.d., their 
historv will be dealt with in the next volume. An instance is fur¬ 
nished bv the Chandras of Eastern Bengal to whom brief reference 
has been made in the preceding Chapter. 

I. THE ' DYNASTIES OF SAURASHTRA 

The Saindhavas 

When the political power of the Maitrakas of ValabhT began to 
decline in the second quarter of the eighth century;’ a.d., a number 
of ruling families rose to prominence in Saurashtra, modem Kathia¬ 
war. One of them was known as the Saindhava. 

The Saindhavasi claim their descent from the Epic hero Jayadra- 
tha. They ruled the western Saiu*ashtra-mandala2 from their capital 
Bhutambilika, also called Bhumilika (modern Bhumili or Ghurnli in 
the old Nawanagar State of Kathiawar, 25 miles north-east of Porban- 

1 The history of the Saindhavas is mainly based on six copper-plates. (El, XXVI. 
pp 185 £F). 

2 Apar(hSaur&fhfra-tnan4^o. 
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dar, in a gorge of the Barda hills). The earliest known chief of the 
family was the Maharaja Ahivarman, whose son was the Maharaja 
and Mahdsenapali Pushyena.^ They flourished either in the sixth or in 
the seventh century a.d. The next known king of the dynasty is 
Pushyadeva, who flourished in the second quarter of the eigl^^th 
century a.d. Some are inclined to identify Pushyadeva with Pushyena, 
but this goes against the evidence of palaeography. As noted above 
(p. 615), the country of the Saindhavas was invaded by the Arabs of 
Sindh some time before a.d. 739. It was probably Pushyadeva who 
suffered defeat at the hands of those invaders. Dantidurga, the 
founder of the Rashtrakuta sovereigntv in the Deccan, is said to have 
won victory over the Saindhavas in the middle of the eighth century 
a.d.4 His adversary was either Pushyadeva or his successor. Pushya¬ 
deva and his successors claim to have been the lords of western sea.5 

Pushyadeva was succeeded by his son Mahdsdmania Krishnaraja 
I, whose son and successor was Mahdsdmanfa Agguka I. Krishparaja 
and Agguka may be taken to have flourished respectively in the third 
and fourth quarters of the eighth century a.d. The Arabs of Sindh 
renewed their operations against Saurashtra during the reigns of these 
two kings.6 About a.d. 756 Hisham was appointed governor 0 + 
Sindh. He sent ‘Amru bin Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast 
of Barada’ which is presumably the tract of country adjacent to 
Barda Hills. The invasion seems to have proved abortive, and twenty 
years later another naval expedition was sent against Barada. The 
Muslim sources relate that on that occasion the Arabs succeeded 
in capturing a town, but had ultimately to withdraw as an epidemic 
broke out in the army-and carried away a large number of their 
men. After this disaster the Caliph Mahdi gave up the project of con¬ 
quering any part of India. A Saindhava inscription relates that 
Agguka I ‘showed the greatness of Var^a when he easily rescued 
his country which was being drowned in an ocean of naval force 
sent by powerful enemies’. These enemies were obviously the Arabs, 
who occupied the Saindhava country in a.d. 776. It appears from 
the above statement that Agguka succeeded in defeating the Arabs 
and in rescuing the country from their grip. Thus the loss of a large 
number of Arab army, due to the outbreak of an epidemic, was not 
perhaps the sole cause which forced the Arabs to leave the shore 
of Saurashtra. 

.3 M, XXXVIII, p. i45. ( 

4 ASWI, V, p. 186. 

5 Apara-samudrddhipati. 

6 HIED, I. p. 444. 
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Krishna I and Aggulca I were feudatory chiefs, but the name of 
their overlord is not known. Agguka I was succeeded by his son 
MahSs&tncntci Rjlnaka,7 who may be placed in the first quarter of 
the ninth century a.d. The Pratihara Nagabhata H {c. a.d. 800-33) 
is said to have defeated the Saindhavas (p. 623) and his adversary 
may have been Kanaka. As during this period the empire of the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj extended at least up to tlie old Junagadh State, 
Kathiawar, it is not unlikely that western Kathiawar also formed 
a part of it, and Kanaka and his successors owed allegiance to them. 
Kanaka had by his two queens two sons KrLshnaraja II and Jaika I. 
He was succeeded hv Krishnanqa II, who may be taken to have 
flourished in <^he second quarter of the ninth century A.n. From the 
reign of Krishnaraja IT the Saindhavas entered into a long-drawn 
struggle with the Chapas of Vardham^na, modern Vadhwan, in 
flvathiawar. Krishnaraja II, who is referred to as a king (rdjd), won a 
victory over the Chapas, who at that time were i-))obably ruled by 
Vikramarka. Some Saindhava inscriptions mention Aat Krishnaraja IT 
propitiated Rama like Rharata, ridiculed Duryodhana, drank the 
blood of Duhsasana like BhTma. and pleased the mountainous people 
like Sankara. Some are inclined to think that the Rama, referred to, 
was the Pratihara Ramabhadra of Kanauj, and Duryodhana and 
Duhsasana might have been some real historical fienres. This sugges¬ 
tion does not deserve anv consideration in view of the fact that some 
of the successors of Krishnaraja TI are compared with Rama, BhTma, 
and Sankara, in the same way Krishnaraja IT was succeeded bv his in¬ 
fant son Agguka IT, and Krishnaraja’s step-brother faTka T acted 
ns a regent. During the regency JaTka I assumed the title Mahdsd- 
manta. In a.d. S32 he granted a charter, which was written bv 
Kapila, son of Vikkata, ,of the Saka family, a very interesting 
reminiscence of the old Saka rule in this region. He professes 
throiigh this inscription that ‘though Kamala (Goddess of Roval For¬ 
tune) was anxious to be united to him in preference to Agguka, hei 
rightful lord, he spurned her wily overtures and decided to be the 
disinterested guardian of his young and inexperienced nephew. Buf 
JaTka issued another inscription which docs not mention the names 
of Krishnaraja H and Agguka IT. It is not, therefore, unlikely that in 
the latter part of his life he overthrew his nephew and occupied the 
throne. He also fought with the Chapas of Vardhamana. He had 
two sons Chamundaraja and Agguka HI, and seems to have been 
succeeded by the former who also is credited with a victory over the 

7 Altekar takes this Fanaka as a successor of Agguka II (El, XXVI, p- 207). 

In my opinion he ig J^eptical with Raoglta, pf Agguka 1. 
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Chapas. Chamundaraja wasf succeeded, or probably supplanted, by 
his brother Mahasamanta Agguka III, who also came into conflict 
with the Chapjis. After a lottg reign he is said to have ‘decided to 
crown his son himself, noticing how Lakshmf, the goddess of Royal 
Fortune, had become eager to be united with his son Ranafca, who 
had become quite capable of bearing the burden of administration*. 
It is thus evident that he abdicted in favour of his son Ranaka TI. 
MahSsmnanta Ranaka TT issued a land-grant in a.u. 874, the ex'ecutor 
of which is the wivaraja Jaika. faika is not known to have ever ruled, 
and some time before a.d. 886 the throne of Bhfitambilika passed 
into the hands of Agguka IV, son of Chamundaraja. Agguka IV was 
succeeded bv his son TaTka TT, two of whose known dates are a.d. 
904 and 915.Names of the successors of JaTka, if any, are not known 
The dynasty was probably overthrown by the AbhTra Crahavipu. 

I ^ 

2. The Chahihjas 

A Chalukya dynastv^ is known to have ruled in Saurashtra con¬ 
temporaneously with the Saindhavas, The territory over which this 
dynasty nded cannot be definitely fixed, but comprised a part or 
whole of ‘Tunagadh State*, as the inscriptions of this dvnastv have 
been found in the town of Una in that area. The earliest known king 
(mnhd-mnhlpafi) of the dvnastv is Kalla, who flourished in the third 
quarter of the eighth century a.d. He was succeeded bv his brother 
Mahal la, who is also described as a great king (maha-mahlpafi). 
Mahalla was succeeded by Kalla’s son, whose name seems to have 
been Rajendra. The successor of the latter was his son Bahukadha- 
yala, who flourished in the first half of the ninth century a.d. Bahu- 
fcadhavala seems to ha\'e yielded' to the force 6f the Pratihara Naga- 
bhata TI of Kanauj, when the latter invaded Saurashtra, for his suc¬ 
cessors owed allegiance to the Pratiharas. It is very likely that the 
Chalukyas of Saurashtra served the Pratiharas as vassals from the time 
of Bahukadhavala. It is stated that B^ukadhavala defeated in battle 
Dharma and a Karnata army, and also conquered kings who are well 
known rSjadhirnja-parame.waras (kings of kings, the great lords). This 
evidently means that Bahukadhavala took part in Pratihara Naga- 
bhata TI’s military campaigns, specially against Dharmapala of Ben¬ 
gal and the Rashtrakuta Govinda ITT of Karnata. Bahukadhavala was 
succeeded bv his son Availivarman I. Avanivarman I's son and suc- 


8 lA, II, p. 259. I 

9 The history of this branch is mainly based on the Una grants, El, IX, pp. 1 
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cessor, Mahdsdmantq^ Balavarman, was a feudatory of the Pratihara 
Mahendrayudha, ■ also called Mahendrapak, son of Bhoja. Balavar- 
man made a grant to the temple of tlie Smi named Tanmudilva in 
,\,D. 893. He killed Jajjapa of the Huna-race, and defeated a certain 
Vishadha. Jajjapa seems to have been the ruler of llwia-mcmdala, 
which was situated to the north-west of Malava. Balavarman was 
succeeded by his son, Mahds&manta Avanivarman II, also known as 
Yoga. In A.D. 899 Avanivarman made a graift with the approval of 
DliTika, the iantrapdla of Maliendrapaladeva. He claijiis to have de- 
lealed one Yakshad^a and put to flight Dhiu-anivaraha, who belong¬ 
ed to tlie Chapa dynasty of Vardhamanapura and was also a feudatory 
ol the Pratiharas. He suffered a defeat at the hand of the Paraniara 
Siyaka H in the latter part of his reign,io some time about the middle 
of the tenth century, when the Chalukyas were supplanted by the 
Abhiras. 

3. The Vardhas of Sauryya-mandala 

A king named Mahavaraha ruled in Saurashtra in the third cpiarter 
of the eighth century a.d. The Baroda Plate of Karkaraja, H dated a.d. 
812, states that the Rashtrakuta Krishna 1 {c. a.d. 756-72) put to flight 
Mahavaraha, ‘who being kindled with the warmth of the sun {Saury- 
ya), attacked him,’ In my opinion there is a pun on the word Sauryya, 
which may be referring to Saury ya-mandala, mentioned in the Jaina 
Harivamsa. A fragmentary inscription, now deposited in the Barton 
Museum, Bhavanagar, states that Krishnaraja was made to retreat 
from the Reva by a king named Varaha whose name may be restored 
as Mahavaraha.l2 It thus corroborates the statement of the Baroda 
Plate that Mahavaraha entered into a war with tlie Rashtrakuta 
Krishna I, It is known from a passage in the Jaina Uarivarnsa (ante, 
p. 619) that in a.d. 783 the king Jayavaraha was ruling Sauryya- 
mandala, which was situated to the west of Vardhamana. Jayavaraha 
was in all probability a successor of Mahavar^a. Nothing further is 
known of diis Varaha family. 

4 . The Chapas 

The existence of the Chapas, also known as Chavadas, Chavolakas, 
and Chapotkatas, can be traced from the sixth cenfur)' a.d. As noted 

10 Cf. Author’s History of the Varamara Dynasty. Also, Ch. XXVI, (III). 

11 lA, XII, p. 159. L. 13. Sauryy-o^htna-samdipitam, Kielhoin su>?gest.s the Snury- 
ya is an error lor Sauryya, and translates the passage as '{Mahavaraha) kindled with 
the warmth of bravery’. 

12 El, XIX, p, 174. Diskalkar restores the name as Adlvaraha and identifies him 
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above (p. 615), some time before a.d. 739 they suffered a defeat at tlie 
liands of the Arabs of Sindh. The Chapas seem to have been divided 
into a number of branches, but the history of only two of them can be 
systematically traced. One of these ruled from Vardhamana.13 The 
earliest known king (nripa) of this line is Vikramarka, who. may be 
taken to have flourished in the early years of the ninth century a.d. 
He seems to have submitted to the Pratihara Nagabhata II when the 
latter inyaded Saurashtra. For the Chapas of Vardhamana ruled as 
feudatories of tlie Pratiharas of Kanauj. The long-drawn struggle 
lor supremacy between the Chivpas and the Saindhavas (p. 683) began 
from the I'eign of Vikramarka, in which, according to the Saindhava 
records, the Chapas always suffered reverses. Vikramarka was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, king {raja) Addaka, after whose name the country 
round VVadhwan, including the ‘Limadi State’, was known as Adda- 
naka-desa. Addanaka is identified with Haddala in Kathiawar. Ad¬ 
daka was succeeded by his son Pulake.si, who is also referred to as 
a king {raja). Pulakesi’s son and successor was Dhruvabhata, who 
was succeeded by his younger brother Dharanivaiaha. Mahasd'* 
mantddhipati Dharanivaraha, who is known to have been ruling the 
Addanaka-desa in a.d. 914 as a feudatory of the Pratihara Mixlilpala I, 
suflered defeat at the hands of the Chalukya Avanivarman II, Yoga- 
raja of Junagadh. In the middle of the tenth century a.d. the power 
of Dharanivaraha was completely shattered by the Chaulukya Mula- 
raja I after which the Chapa king look shelter with the Rashtrakuta 
Dhavala of Hastikundl.14 Vardhamana was annexed to the kingdom 
of the Chaulukvas. 

A branch of the Chapa dynasty is known to have ruled in Northern 
Gujarat, It is stated in some Gujarat chronicles that Vanaraja of the 
Chapa family founded a city named Anahillapattana and established 
there the supremacy of his family in a.d, 745. Vanaraja was follow¬ 
ed in succession by Yogaraja, Ratnaditya, Kshemaraja, Akadadeva, 
and Bhuyagadadeva or Bhuyadadeva, also known as Samantasiihha. 
There is a little discrepancy between this list of the Chapa kings and 
those supplied by other Gujarat chronicles, viz., Vichdrasrent, Sukri- 
tasamkirttana, and Ratnamdld. It was probably during the reign of 
Akadadeva that the Pratihara Nagabhata II plundered Anarta, mo¬ 
dem Vadnagar in Baroda. The story mns that three brothers Raji, 
BIja, and Dandaka, sons of Bhuvanaditya, king of Kalyana-kataka in , 

tvith the Pratihara Bhoja 1 of Kanauj. Bhandarkar states that the word Mdhdvarahu 
suits the metre l^etter than Adivaraha (Bh. List, no. 2106). 

13 M, XII, p. im 

14 El, X, p. 20. 
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Kanaiij, went in disguise on pilgrimage to Somanatha, While re¬ 
turning they attended the cavalry-parade organised by the king Sa- 
inantasiihha at Anahilapat'tana. On that occasion some intelligent 
remarks made by Raji on the movements of the horses attracted the 
attention of Samantasimha, who took him to be a member of a royal 
family. The king was so much pleased with him that he gave his 
sister Liladevi in marriage to him. Some time afterwards Liladevi 
died leaving behind a son Mularaja. Mularaja grew up in the court 
of his maternal uncle and subsequently wielded the sovereignty, 
having slain the latter. It is difficult to estimate The historical value 
of this stoiy in die absence of any contemporary evidence to support 
it. But that Mularaja got the sovereignty of Anahilapattana by defeat¬ 
ing the Chapas admits of no doubt. 15 It is known from the Vadnagar 
prasastiiG of Kumm'apala that Mularaja I (a.d. 942-95) carried away 
‘the fortune of the kingdom of the Chapotkata princes’. 



15 BG, 1. Pt. I, P. 157. 

16 El, I, p. 296. 
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1 T HE ORIGIN 

The bardic tales* of Rajasthan, belonging to the mediaeval period, 
contain a stereotyped list ol thirty-six Rajput elans. It includes such 
well-known names as the Huns and the Parihars (Pratiharas) whose 
history has been narrated above. The existence of a few other clans 
ol this list, including some of the most famous such as the Chaha- 
rnanas, Guhilas and Tornaras, can also be traced during the period 
dealt with in this volume. Although none of these is called a Rajput, 
and even the use of this terin as a generic tribal or clan name is 
unknown before the end of the tenth century a.d., it has been custo¬ 
mary to describe them as Rajputs from the very beginning. Some 
writers even go so far as to regard all the ruling families of North 
India after Ilarsha-vardhana as Rajputs. It is, therefore, necessary 
to discuss briefly the origin of the Rajputs before dealing with the 
history of the three clans mentioned above. 

Some scholars arc inclined to think that the origin of the Rajputs 
is essentially connected with that of the Gurjaras. Their views may 
be summed up as follows; 

There are occasional references to the ‘Gurjaras’ in the records of 
the early period which enable us to trace their existence as from the 
latter part of the sixth century a.d.1 According to Cunnmgham,2 they 
were the descendants of the Xushans or Gushans. A- M. T. JacksonS 
propounds another theory about their origin. He points out that a 
tribe known as the Khazars (also as Chozars, Khozars, Ghusars, etc.) 
lived in South Armenia and Media in the fourth century a.d. 
The Arab writers believed that the Khazars were Georgians. A Geor¬ 
gian tradition relates that the Georgian king Vakhtang (a.d. 469- 
500) led an army to India. About this time the White Huns also 
invaded India. It seems that the Kliazars along with the Huns poured 


IThe earliest known epigraphic record to mention the name Gurfara is the Kaira 
plate ol Dadda 11, daled a.d. 629 (/A, XIII, p. 82). The earliest known literary source 
to reler to the Gurjaras is Bapa’s Haisha-charita, which mentions that Prabhakara- 
varc1h.<ma (c. a.d. 580-605) defeated the Gurjaras. 

2 A8R. II, p. 72. 

3 BC, IX, p. 469; D. R. Bhandarkar, 'Gujaras', JBBRAS, XXI; p. 416. 
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into India and settled there in the early years of the sixth century 
a.d. These Khazars were known to the Indians as Gurjaras. 

Tabari states that the Sassanian king Naushirwan (a.d. 537-79) of 
Persia proceeded to Balkh and conquered the countries of Tukharis- 
tan and Gurjistan. Guijistan was ‘apparently in the neighbourhood 
of the White Hun capital Badeghiz, which is described as bounded 
on the north by Merv, on the east by Gor, on the south by Ghazni, 
on the west by Herat’. Ibn Khurdadba (a.d. 912) mentions Gordjfs- 
tan after Badeghiz, Thornton Tias a Gujaristan and a Gujar-i-Khashi 
on the road to Seistan’. Kalhana refers to the Gurjara king Alakhana, 
rilling in the Panjab (ninth century' a.d.). Some parts of Rajasthan 
were known as Gurjaratra or Gurjara in the ninth century. Modem, 
(hijarat was known as Gurjara after the tenth century. All these 
may be regarded as the difiFeient landmarks of the migration of the 
Gurjaras from Afghanistan to western India. 

The Rajore stone inscription (a.d. 959) states that Mathanadeva, a 
feudatory of Vijayapala, belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara family. 
This means that the Pratiharas were a branch of the Gurjara tribe. 
Modem Gujarat came to be so called after the establishment of the 
Chaulukva sovereignty there. So the Chauluk\'as were racially con¬ 
nected with the Gurjara tribe. According to bardic tales the Prati¬ 
haras. Chalukvas, the Paramaras and the Chahamanas formed the 
Affnikiila (fire-clans). Hence all the members of the Agnikula were 
offshoots of the Guqara stock. By following the same line of argu¬ 
ment the remaining thirtv-two branches of the Rajput clans may also 
be taken as members of the Gurjara tribe whose foreign origin has 
already been noticed. 

Such is the view of the origin of the Rajputs that now finds favour 
with a large number of scholars. But the evidence hitherto avail¬ 
able in support of it cannot be regarded as conclusive. It is not, for 
example, definitely known that the Gurjaras were identical with the 
Khazars. The earliest trace of the Gurjaras is found in Rajasthan in 
the sixth or the early yeais of the seventh century a.d.4 It is not un- 
likelv that some Gurjara people from Rajasthan migrated northward, 
established settlements in the Panjab and Afghanistan, and called 
them after the name of their original home, just as some people of 
KaJiriga, Kamboja etc. called their settlements in the Malay peninsula 

4 See above p. 238. The Gurjaras are referred to in the Aibole ins., El, VI, pp. 1 ff, 
and the Harsha-clutrita. The Manim&hcdal, a poem composed in the Tamil country, 
states that the Gurjaras built a temple at Pnhar on the Kaven (JDL., X, p. 3). It is 
f^'enerally agreed that the poem was composed before the .sixth century a.d. But 
V. A. Smith, on the assumption that the Gurjaras came to India in the early part of 
the sixth century Am., puts a late date for t^ work- 

h-h 
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after the names of their mother countries. Even if it is assumed that the 
Gurjarns were identical with the Khazars, there is no evidence to con¬ 
nect them with the Rajputs. Of the four branches of the Agnikula, as 
related by the bards of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Para- 
maras alone claimed fire origin.5 The records of the other three bran¬ 
ches narrate quite different stories about the birth of the respective 
founders of their families.As a matter of fact no ethnic connection 
between these four branches has vet been definitely established. It may 
be regarded as almost certain that the Paramaras and the Chaulukyas 
were distinct, from the Gurjaras.^ For, Harichandya, Guhila, and 
Vasudeva, who were respectively the founders of the Pratihara, 
Guhila, and the Ch^amana dynasties, were Br^manas by caste, 
and flourished about a.d, 550.8 If thev A\'ere Gurjaras, their fathers 
or grandfathers are to be associated with those members of the tribe 
who first settled in India. It is inexplicable how these people, who 
were accustomed to speak a different tongue and to different modes 
of life could pass as Br^manas almost immediately after their settle¬ 
ment in this country. Harichandra was even well-versed in sastras. 
Both literary and epigraphic sources indicate that during this period 
it was not possible for anybody who was not a son of a Brahmana 
through a Bralimana wife to claim the raiik of a Brahmana, Hari- 
chandra's sons through his Kshatriya wife were degraded to the 
position of the Kshalrivas (above, p. 238). This should be taken into 
account before accepting the current view on the origin of the Raj¬ 
puts. 

The expression Gurjara, mentioned in the records of the pre- 
Muslim period, does not anywhere definitely signify a tribe.9 But 
there is ample evidence to prove that it was the name of a countr\^ 
Such expressions of VehgT-Chalukya (Chalukyas of VehgT), Kalinga- 
Gan^a (Gahgas of Kalihga) etc. are occasionally found in the re¬ 
cords of the early period.lt> So the expression Gurjara-Pratihdr-dnva^a 
may very reasonably be taken to mean the Pratihara dvnastv of the 
Gurjara country, the object being to distinguish the Pratihara dynasty 
to which Mathanadeva belonged from that of the Kanyakubja-Prati- 
hara dynasty of which his overlord Vijayapala was a member. 

5 Author’s History of the Paramdra Dynasty, p. 1. 

6 DHNl, II, p. i053; El; XVIII, p. 97; ibid., II, p. 125. 

7 Author’s Eastern Chalukyas, pp. 1 ff; History of the Paramdra Dynasty, pp. 1 ft 
The Paramaras and the Chauhans claim that they defeated the Gurjaras. If they them¬ 
selves were members of this tribe they would not have put forward this daim. (This 
is hardly convincing— Ed.) 

8 Above, pp. 238 and see below .seett. ii, ill. 

9 But cf. above, p. 237. 

10 El. VI, pp. 224, 270 n. 
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The epigraphic records and the accounts of the Arab geographers 
occasionally refer to the Gurjaras, king of Gurjara {Gurfaresvara) 
etc. It has been assumed by some scholars that these expressions refer 
to the Pratih^as of Malava and Kanauj, because they oelong to the 
Gurjara tribe. But a close scrutiny of all these sources leads to a 
different conclusion. 

The Sravana Belgola epigraphtl states that the Gaiiga Satyavakya- 
Kfmgunivarman became known as ‘the king of the Gurjaras’ by con¬ 
quering the northern region for Krishna III. Nobody thinks that the 
Gahgas had any racial connection with the Gurjaras.12 

The Arab writersl3 Sulaiman, Abu Zaid, Ibn Khurdadba, Al Bala- 
dhurl, Al Mas’udI, and Al Idrisi mention *Jurz’ or ‘Juzr. Two of tliem, 
viz., Sulaiman and Al Mas’udI, visited India. Sulaiman and Abu 
Zaid report that Jurz is a State. Al Baladhurl makes it clear that Jurz 
is the name of a country. So the expression, referred to by other 
Arab writers, should be taken to convey the identical meaning. Some 
time the Pratiharas were called the ‘lords of. Gurjara’ simply because 
the Gurjara country was within their kingdom. Thus it is not easy 
to endorse the view that the Rajputs were members of the Gur¬ 
jara tribe. 13a 

The early history of some Rajput clans, except that of the Prati¬ 
haras which has been related above in Ch. XXII, may now be briefly 
narrated. 

II. THECHAHAMANAS 

The bards of the fourteenth century relate that the Chauhans be¬ 
longed to the Agnikula, But, as aheady mentioned, the inscriptions 
and the literary works referring to the Chahamanas (Chauhans) are 
all silent about it. The PrUhvirajavijaya and the Hammtra-Maha- 
kmyaX^ state that the eponymous hero Ch^amana was bom from the 
Surya-Mandala. There were several branches of the Chahamana 
dynast)'^, viz., Chahamanas of Sakambhari, of Lata, of Dhavalapurl, of 

11 Ibid., V, p. 176, lines 6-8. 

12 Cf (1) Author^s ‘Origin of the Pratihfira Dyna5ty’, lllQ, X, p. 337. 

(2) ‘Pratiharas and the Gurjaras’, JBORS, XXIV, p. 221. 

(3) ‘Gurjaras in the Rashtrakuta Inscriptions’, PIHC, III, p. 513. 

13 Author’s (1) ‘History of the Gurjara country’, IHQ, X, p. 621. 

13a rhe author makes a fair sununary of the different views on the subject. A simi¬ 
lar view is also expressed by K. M. Munshi in his book, dory Thot was Gurjara DeSd 
Part I. No definite conclusion is possible on this question (Editor). 

' 14 Prfthvirdfa-vtjaya, ed. S. K. Belvalkar, Bib. Ind. (New Series); Hommtra~Uahd' 
kdvya of Nayachandra Surl, ed. N. G. Kirtane, Bombay, 
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Partabgarh, of Ranthambhor, of Naddula, of Javalipura, and of 
Sat\apiini. The main branch ruled in Sakambhaii, and die others, 
ruling in different places, were collateral. The Lata branch of the 
Ch.ahainanas is only known from a single record, viz., the Hansot 
plate which gives the following genealogy of this feudatory Chaha- 
mana family.15 


Mahesvaradama 

I 

Bhimadama 

Bhartrivaddha I 

I 

Haradama 

I 

Dhriibhata 

I 

Bhartrivaddha II. 

Bhartrivaddha II issued the Hansot plate from Bhrigukachchha in 
A.D. 756. His overlord was Nagavaloka, who is generally identified 
with the Pratihara Nagabhata I of Malava. The inscription records 
that Bhartrivaddha II granted a village in the Akniresvara-t)j.shflj/fl 
(mod. Aiiklesvara taink). As Tavabhata IV ruled Broach at least up to 
A.D. 736, it does not seem likelv that all the five predecessors of 
Bhartrivaddha II ruled in Broach. 

The Prifhvtraja-vijaifa and other literary works mention Vasudeva 
as the first king of the SakambharT line. The Prnhandhakosn,^^ a work 
of the foui teenth century, fixes V.S. 608 (a.d. 551) as the date of the 
accession of Vasudeva. The PnthvJraja-vijatja mentions Samanta as 
born in the lineage of Vasudeva; and as Vigraharaja II, the twelfth 
king from Samanta, was ruling in a.d. 973,17 Samanta may be placed in 
the middle of the seventh centurv a.d. The Bijolia inscription, 18 dated 
A.D. 1169, states that Samanta was bom in the Vatsa-gofra at Ahich- 
chhatrapura. Some identify Ahichchhatrapura with the city of this 
name, which is now represented by Ramnagar, in the Bareilly district 
U.P., and suggest that the Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces) was the 
earlv home of the Chahamanas. But an inscriptionlQ from Rajasthan 

15 El XII, p. 202. 

16 Hep Srtii.y. Mm., S. India, Hultzsch, III, p. 112, no. 1969. 

17 DHNl II, p. 1137. 

18 MSB, LV. Pt. I, p. 40. It does not mention the name pf Vlsudi^a and draws 
the genealogy from Samanta. 

19 /HAS. 1913, p. 264. n. I, 
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relates that Ahichchliatrapura was the capital of Jaiiguladesa (JM- 
gala-tfejya) and the Pdrthapardkrama^'^ also states that Prithviraja III, 
a remote descendant of S^anta, was the king of Jahgala. G.H. Ojha 
identifies this country with Bikanir and northern Marw^. In view of 
the fact that die Chahamanas were in possession of Sambhar loi^g 
before Samanta’s reign, Ahichchhatrapura, which was the capital of 
Jarigala-de.sa2i mentioned in the Bijolia inscription, should be identi-. 
tied with it. 

S^antaraja was followed in succession by Pumatalla, Jayaiaja and 
Vigraharaja I. Vigraharaja I, who ruled in the middle of the eighth 
century a.d., had two sons Chandraraja and Gopendraraja. Both these 
princes ruled in succession in the second half of the eighth century, 
after the death of their father. The next ruk'r of Sakainbhari was 
Durlabharaja, son of Chandraraja. Durlabharaja, who flourished in the 
latter part of the eighth century, was apparently a feudatory of the 
Pratihara Vatsaraja, whose kingdom extended from Avanti to Didwana 
in the Jodhpur region. Durlabharaja is said to have defeated the king 
of Gauda and to have taken his bath in the Gahgasagara.22 His over¬ 
lord Vatsaraja is also known to have won a victory over the king of 
Gauda. As Durlabharaja had not sufficient resources to lead inde¬ 
pendently an army again.<;t such a distant country as Bengal, it is very 
likely that he v'ent there in the company of his overlord. The Gauda 
king, who sulfered a defeat at the hands of Durlabharaja, was in all 
probability Dharmapala. The Prithvtrdja-vijaya mentions the name 
of Durlabharaja’s son and successor as Govindaraja. The Bijolia Bock 
inscription, on the other hand, states that Durlabha was succeeded 
by Guvaka. Govindaraja and Guvaka are evidently one and the same 
prince. He is said to have attained pre-eminence in the court of 
Nagavaloka, the foremost of kings, i.e., the Pratihara Nagabhata II.2 
This implies that the Chahamanas under Govindaraja continued to 
owe allegiance to the Pratiharas. The Prabhnndhakosa, a work of 
the fourteenth century a.d., states that the Chahamana Govindaraja 
repulsed an attack of the Sultan Vega Varisa. About this time Bashar, 
son of Daud, was the governor of Sindh under the Caliph Mamun 
(a.d. 813-33), and Vega Varisa may be taken as identical with him. 
The Pratihaia Nagabhata II, the overlord of Govmd^aj^ is known 
to have defeated the Turushkas, i.e., the Arabs of Sindh. The Khum- 


20 GOS, nos. 4, 3. For other references to Jangala, cf., Vienna Oriental Journal} 
XXI p 142‘ Bh. LM. no.s. 781, 1522. 

^21 Niiaati-Pracfiarini PaMka, Vd, II, pt, III. Senne hold that Jangala may be identi- 
fied with PaflchSlla. JASB, 1922, p. 287. 

22 Piiihvtr^a^viiava, Sasga; V, v, 20. 

23 El, U. pp. Uft ff* 
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mam Rasa, a work of late date, relates that the Giiliila Khommana, 
along with other kings, repulsed an attack of the Arabs under 
‘Mahmud Khorasan Pat’. Tod remarks tliat Mahmud is an error for 
Mamun, who is identical with the Caliph Al-Nlamun. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that while Nagabhata II was fighting with the Arabs of 
Sindh, he was assisted by his two feudatories, tlie Chahamana Go- 
, vindaraja I and the Guhila Khommana.24 Govindaraja was succeeded 
by his son Chandraraja II who seems to have assumed another name, 
Saivinppa,. Chandraraja II had a son named Guvaka II and daughter 
Kalavati, After the death of his father, Guvaka II ascended the throne 
and gave his sister in marriage to a king of Kanyakubja who may 
be identified with the Pratihara Bhoja 1.25 He seems to have 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Kokkala I of 
P^ala, who claims to have won a victory over the king of 
Sakambhari.26 He was succeeded by his son Chandanaraja 
who may be taken to have flourished in the latter part of the 
ninth century a.d. Chandanaraja killed in battle a chief of the Tomara 
dynasty named Rudrena.27 His queen RudranI, also known as Atma- 
prabha, installed one thousand lingas on the banks of Pushkara. He 
was succeeded by his son V^patiraja I, who may be taken to have 
flourished in the first quarter of the tenth century. Vakpati seems to 
have assumed another name Vindhyanripali (?). About this time the 
Pratiharas under their king Mahipala I were passing through a period 
of stress and strain in consequence of tlie invasion of the Rashtrakuta 
Indra III (above, p. 641). This offered an opportunity to the feuda¬ 
tories of the Pratiharas to bid for independent political status. It is 
stated that Vakpati put to flight an officer {tantrapaJa), who was com¬ 
ing towards the Ananta country to deliver a message of his over- 
lord.28 The suzerain lord of Vakpati may be identified with the Prati- 
hara Mahipala I, and Ananta (Anantagochara) is perhaps the other 
name of the kingdom of Sakambharl, where the Ch ah am anas ruled. 
Though the details of the incident are not available, it may be re¬ 
garded as almost certain that the relation between the Ch^iamanas 
and their overlords the Pratiharas was anything but friendly. 

Vakpati had three sons Simharaja, Vatsaraja, and Lakshmana. 
Siniharaja succeeded to the throne of his father, and Lakshmana. 
founded a new kingdom at Naddula in Godwar. Simharaja defeated 
a leader named Salavana, who belonged to the Tomara family, and 

24 Author’s ‘A Forgotten Moslem Invasion', IHQ, XIV, pp. 813 ff.- 

25 El, XXVI, p. 91. 

26 lA, XIX, p. 78. 

27 El, n, p. 121. 

28 Ihid., pp. 116 ff 
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put to flight and captured the host of feudatories who had assembled 
under hjs banner. The captured princes were thrown into prison, but 
were subsequently released by his overlord, w’ho came in person to 
effect it.29 This overlord, who was a universal sovereign of the 'family 
of Raghu’, was evidently a successor of the Pratihara Mahendrapala 
II (a.d. 946). The fact that tliis overlord had to go in person to the 
capital of his feudatory to liberate his imprisoned vassals indicates 
that he had lost much of his control over the Chahamanas. This as¬ 
sumption gains further corroboration from the fact that Simharaja is 
tlescribed in the Harsha Stone inscription of his successor as Maha- 
mjdclhirdja, a title used by independent chiefs.SO 

Simhaiaja granted some villages to the temple of Harshanatha on 
the lop of the hill named Haisha, close to the modern village of Har¬ 
shanatha, in the Shikawati province of the old Jaipur State. The 
construction of the temple was completed by a Saiva teacher named 
Allata in a.d. 956.31 Simharaja, had four sons—Vigrahariija II, Durla- 
bharaja II, Cdiandiaraja, and Govindaraja. Vigraharaja II succeeded 
to the throne of his father some time after a.d. 956. During the reign 
of this king the Chahamanas extended their military power to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Vigraharaja II thought himself sufficiently strong to 
launch an aggressive campaign against the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
which was then ruled by Mularaja I, the founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty. Mularaja fled to the fort of Kanthakot in Cutch, leaving his 
kingdom at the mercy of the invader. Vigraharaja overran Gujarat 
and reached the Narmada. He built at Bhrigukachchha on the Nar¬ 
mada the temple of the goddess Asapurl. Subsequently Vigraharaja 
concluded a treaty with Miilaraja, restored his Idngdom, and with¬ 
drew from Gujarat.32 He also granted some villages for the mainte¬ 
nance of the temple of Hai*shanatha. During this period Pushkara- 
tlrtha, Pattabhaddaka-eis/rnyfl, Sarahkotta-uishat/a, Jayapura-uishaj/rt, 
Darbhakaicsha-Dwha^fl and Khattakupa-t;i.sha^fl were included in die 
kingdom of Sakambhari.33 Vigraharaja H is known to have been ruling 
in A.D, 973. Some time after this date he was succeeded by his younger 
brother Durlabharaja. In the closing years of Vigraharaja iTs reign the 
kingdom of the Ch^amanas of Sakambharl extended at least as far 
as Sikar on the north, the town of Jaipur on the east, and Pushkar 
near Ajmer on the south. 

29 ihid. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 

32 PfUhvirdia-viiayai Hammlramahakdvya, lA, VIII, pp, 59 S. Prabandhachintd- 
moni, ed,. Tawney, pp, 23 S. 

33 El, n, p, lie. 
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It has been noticed above (p. 694 ) that Lakshmana, son of Vakpati- 
raja I ol Sakmnbfiari, founded a kingdom at Naddula or Nadol, in 
the Dcsuri cli'^trict, Godwar division of the old Jodhpur State, He had 
two sons Sobhita and Vignihapala. Sobhita, who succeeded his father 
on the throne, is said to have won a victory over the lord of Himadri- 
bhava, i.e., Mt. 4bu in the old Sirohi Stale.34 ^obhita’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Baliraja repulsed an attack of the Paramara Munja^S who in¬ 
vaded Nadol after his conquest of Me war. 

A branch of the Chaliamana family ruled at DhavalapurT, modern 
Dholpur, in Rajasthan, in the ninth century, apparently as a feuda¬ 
tory of the Pjatiharas of Kanauj. Its relation with the Chahamanas of 
Sakarnbhari cannot be determined. We know only three chief of the 
family, viz., Isuka, his son Mahisharaina, and the latter’s son Chaiida- 
maliasena. Chandamahilsena received homage from some Mlechchha 
chiefs, settled on the bank of the CharmanvatT (Chambal). These 
Kllcchchha chiefs cannot be identified, but were most probably Mus¬ 
lims. Chandamahasena built a temple of Chandasvamin at Dhavala- 
purl, in A.D. 842.36 

Another branch of the Chaliamana family is known to have ruled 
in the old Partabgarh State of Rnjnsthan, in the ninth and tenth cen¬ 
turies A.D. as vassals of the Pratiharas. Its relation with otlu'r bianch(;s 
of the Chahamana family is not known. The early members of the 
family are described as a source of great pleasure to the king Bhoja- 
deva, i.e., the Pratihara Bhoja, son of Ramabhadra. This probably 
implies that they helped Bhoja in his endeavour to recover the pros¬ 
perity of the Pratiharas. In the familv of these princes was bom 
Go\’indaraja, who was succeeded by his son Dnrlabharaja. Durlabha- 
raja’s son and successor was MahasdmanUi Indraraja, who was a vassal 
ol the Pratihara Mahendrapfila II. Indraraja built a temple of the 
Sun-God Indraditya at the village of Ghontavarshika, in the western 
pathaka of Dasapura (Mandasor) 37 The village is identified with 
Ghotarsi, 7 miles east of Paitabgarh. Nothing is known of this family 
after Indraditya. 

III. GUHILAS OF MEWAR 

Bardic tales and inscriptions connect the Guhilas with both the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties.38 The early merribers of this family are 


34 Ibid.. IX, p. 75. 

35 Ibid. 

88 ZDMG, XL, p. 38. 

37 EL XIV, p. 160. 

38 Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathidtmr, p. 14L U. 271^. 
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said to have been Brahmai?as.39 The story runs that when Siliidilya. 
the la^t king of tlie Valabhl dynasty, met witli a disastrous end in 
A.n. 524, his queen took shelter in a cave {guha) and gave birth to a 
son, who was named Guhila (cave-born).40 As soon as he attained the 
age of discretion the Bhils of Idar appointed him as their king.^i 
Guhila, after whom the dynasty is named, was succeeded by a num 
her of kings in Idar. The eighth king, Nagaditya, was overdirown 
by the Bhils. Nagaditya’s young son Bappa was reaied up by a Brah¬ 
min family in the hilly tract called Nagindra.^^ Bappa, as he grew 
up in age, became the disciple of Harita, a devotee of Ekalihga. 
Alter the death of the Saiva teacher, Bappa accepted service under 
his uncle, the Mori prince of Chitor. lie made a mark by repulsing 
an attack of the barbarians from Garji and seized the throne of Chitor. 

The Ekalinga-mdhuh}uja,‘i^ composed during the reign of the Rana 
Kumbha (a.d. 1431-61), fixes V. S. 810 (a.d. 753) as the close of 
Bappa’s reign. So, according to the above account Guliila or Guha- 
datta, the founder of the family, must have mled in Idar about the 
middle of the sixth century a.d. But the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhl, 
of which Siladitya was a member, ruled in Gujarat up to the middle 
of the eighth century. So the bardic story narrating the early history 
of the Guhilas cannot be accepted in all its details, and should be 
treated with great caution. There is, however, evidence to prove that 
at least a part of Mewar, if not the whole of it, was in the possession 
of the successors of Guhila in the middle of the seventh century.44 
The Atpur inscription45 of the king Saktikumara of this dynasty, 
dated a.d. 977, states that his ancestor Guhadatta came from Ananda- 
pura, modern Vadnagar, in Gujarat. So the bardic tale mentioning 
Gujarat as the early home of the Guhila also seems to be true. The 
same record supplies us for the first time a regular genealogy of the 
family which runs thus : 46 

1. Guhadatta or Guhila 

2. Bhoja 

3. Mahlndra (I) 

4. Naga or Nagaditya 

39 I A, XXXIX, p. 186; JASB, 1909, p. 173. 

40 Crooke, An. Rajastluin, I, p. 247. 

41 Idar may be idetiUfied with the ‘state’ of this name to the east of Va<}nagar, 
Gujarat. 

42 Najpodra, same as Nagadraha, or Nagahrada, is identified with Nagda, Udaipur. 

43 W, 19-20. 

44 El, IV, p. 29; XX, p. 97. 

45 Tod’s Annals. I, p. 706; lA, XXXIX, p. 191. 

46 Bhandarkar’s List No. 85. DHNIf il, p, 1206. 
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5. ijh or iihlditya (am. 646) 

6. Apamjita (a.d. 661) 

7. Mahindra (II) 

8. Kalabhoja 

9. Khommana I 

10. Mattata 

etc. 

The inscription does not mention the name of Bappa. Many ins¬ 
criptions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries place Bappa be¬ 
fore Guhila.47 But this seems to be erroneous in view of the fact that 
a stone inscriptioA,48 dated a . d . 971, of the reign of Narav^ana, men¬ 
tions Bappaka (Bappa) as a ‘moon amongst the princes of the Guhila 
family’ and as the ruler of Nagahrada (Nagadraha). This implies that 
Bappa ruled after Guhila. Almost all the scholais agree that Bappa 
is to be identified with one of the early kings of Mewar line. The 
Kumbhalgarh inscription49 of the Rana Kunibha, dated a . d . 1460, 
places Bappa between Naga and Aparajita. This has led some to sug¬ 
gest that Bappa was the title of Siladitya. In support of this it may 
be said that Slladitya is the earliest known king of the family to rule 
in Mewar. But D. R. BhandarkarSo thinks that the report of the 
Ekalinga-mahdtmya that Bappa closed his reign iti a . d . 753 should 
be accepted as authentic. In view of the fact that Aparajita was 
ruling in a . d . 661, Khommana I is to be placed in the middle of the 
eighth century, and accordingly Bhandarkar regards Bappa as the 
title of Khommana I. But G. H. OjhaSl argues that as, according to 
both Rnjaprasasti-mahdkdvya and Khydta of Nainsi, Bappa was the 
title of Khommana’s father, he (Bappa) should be identified with 
Kalabhoja. We learn from the Dhod inscription ( a . d . 726)52 and the 
Kanaswa inscription's ( a . d . 738) that a king named Dhavalappa of 
the Maurya dynasty was ruling the old Kotah State in the second 
quarter of the eighth century. It is known from the Nausari plate of 
Pulakesin,54 dated a . d , 739, that the Arabs destroyed the Maurya 
kingdom. It has accordingly been suggested that Kalabhoja Bappa 
repulsed an attack of the Arabs against the Ekalihgaji’s temple, and 
alter the departure of the invaders, usurped the throne of Chitor, 

47 Blmndaikar'.'! Lht, NoS. 610, 784. 

•18 JRBBAS. XXIT, p. 166. 

40 P8 4S7, I, WC, IflOS-OO, p. 01, no. 2214. 

."iO M.SB, 1909, pp, 189-90. 

51 History ttf Rajputdna, I, p. 409. 

52 The date of this inscription will be discussed later. 

53 fA, XIX, p. 57. 

54 Vienna Oriental Congress, Jtiiym Seotioii, p* 230» 
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which might have been under the supremacy of the Mauryas. In 
later times this invasion of the Arabs was recorded as an invasion of 
the barbarians from Gajni.55 But it must be admitted that there is 
no evidence to prove that the Guhilas were in possession of Chitor 
even in the ei^th and ninth centuries a . d . When the Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III ( a . d . 794-814) invaded Chitor, it was under the supre¬ 
macy of the Gurjaras.56 

Ojha suggests that the Guhilas ruled from Nagadraha from the 
time of Guhila. He rejects the traditional stoiy that Guhila first estab¬ 
lished himself at Idar.57 

Nothing particular is known about the first four kings, Guhila, 
Bhoja, Mahindra I, and Naga, from any authentic record. A stone 
inscription,58 dated a.d. 646, of the reign of the fifth king Siladitya 
has been found in the village of Samoli in the Bhumat district. Ojha 
reports that there is a copper coin, bearing the legend Sila, in the 
possession of a person in Udaipur.59 Siladitya was succeeded by 
Aparajita. A stone inscription,89 dated a.d. 661, of the reign of this 
king has been found near the temple of Kundesvara at Nagda, in the 
vicinity of Udaipur. It appears from this inscription that the king 
{raja) Aparajita’s commander of the army was the Varaha- 

simha. Apaiajita was followed in succession by Mahindra II and 
Kalabhoja. If die suggestion that Kalabhoja had the title Bappa has 
got any substance, Mahindra js to be identified with Nagaditya of 
the bardic tale, who was overthrown by the Bhils. The Chitor stone 
inscription,81 dated a.d. 1274, states that Bappa became the king of 
Medapafa and its city Nagahrada through the favour of the sage 
Haritarasi. The Abu inscription of Samarasimha,82 dated V. S. 1342, 
states that Kalabhoja defeated the Karnatas and the Chodas. A gold 
coin has the legend Sri-Voppa with a liiiga and a bull on the obverse, 
and the figure of a cow suckling its calf on the revei'se.83 Ojha as¬ 
cribes this coin to Bappa.83a xbe next king Khommana I, who flourish- 

55 DHN/, II, pp. 1154 00. 

50 El, VI, pp. 102-00. (But thi.s inte-rpJ^aHoo is not accepted by others. CLC, BG; 
I, 11, p. 390. Ed). 

57 History of Batputina, II, p. 418. 

58 El. Xt, p. 97. 

59 Op. cit, II, p. 403. 

60 El, IV, p. 31. 

01 lA, XXII, p. 80. 

02 Ibid., XVI, p. 346. 

63 PRASl, WC., 1921, p. 57; JASB, 1927, Numismatic Supplement (XXII), pp. 14 

ff. 

63a Srl-VoppA has been identified by some with King Vappuka of the Surasena 
dynasty of Kaman and Bayana in Jaipur. JNSZ, XX, pp. 2ft f; XJQK, p. 279 (KKDG). 
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ed in the third quarter ot the eighth century a.d., was followed on the 
throne hy Mattata, Bhartribhata I, Simha, and Khommana II in suc- 
cesshm. As noted above (pp. 624, 694) Khommana II probably fought 
a battle with the Muslims under the leadership of the Pratihara Naga- 
bhafa 11.64 Khommana II was foUowed on the throne by M^ayaka 
and Khomm^a III in succession. Khommana III was succeeded by 
his son Bhartripatta or Bhartribhata II. A stone inscription65 of his 
reign, dated a.d. 943, has been discovered at Adhara, ancient Aghata, 
a tew miles north ot Udaipur. From this time Aghata served as the 
capital ol tliis branch of the Guhilas. It is known from the Partab- 
garh inscriptiou66 that the Malidrajadliiiuja Bhartripatta II granted a 
village to the temple of Indradityadeva at Ghontavarshi, in a.d. 942. 
Ghontavinshi is the modern village of Ghotarsi, 7 miles east of Par- 
labgarh. Bhartripatta’s kingdom thus extended at least from Ahar to 
the neighbourhood of Ghotarsi. Bhartripatta II seems to have been 
more powerful than his predecessors, and was succeeded by his son 
Allata. \ stone inscription67 in the Saranesvara temple at Ahara, of 
the reign of Allata, records that the construction of temple was begun 
in A.D. 951 and completed in 953. A fragmentary inscription68 in a 
temple at Ahar states that Allata killed his enemy Devapilla in a 
battle. Devapala may be taken as identical with the Pratihara Deva- 
pala, who is known to have been ruling in a.d. 948. It has already 
been noticed that in the middle of the tenth century the Pratihara 
empire was on its decline. This encouraged the Chandellas, the 
Chahamanas, and the Guhilas to bid for independent political power, 
and Devapala might have lost his life in his attempt to bring the 
Guhilas under control. During this period Aghata, the capital of the 
Guhilas, became a great centre of trade, attracting merchants from 
Karnata, Lata, Madhya-desa, and Takka.ey Allata married a Huna 
lady named Hariyadevi, who gave birth to Narav^ana. The Atpur 
inscription^o states that Tier fame shone forth in the form of Harsha- 
pura, which probably means that she beautified a city of this name. 
Mammata was a councillor of Allata, and Durlabharaja was the king’s 
Minister for peace and war'. Allata was succeeded by Naravahana 
who is known to have been ruling in a.d. 971, the date of the 


64 WQ, XIV, pp. 813 ff. 

65 Bhandarkar’s, List, no. 80. 

66 El XIV, p. 177. 

67 M, EVIII. p. 162, 

68 C. H. Ojha, HMortj of Bdjpiitdna, 11, V 428. 

69 M, LVIII, p. 162. 

70 ihtd., XXXIX, p. m 
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Ekalinga stone inscription7l of his reign, which was discovered in the 
temple of Natha, 14 miles north of Udaipur. Narav^ana married a 
Chahamana lady named Jejaya. His son and successor was Saliva- 
hana, who was followed by his son Saktikumara. Three stone inscrip- 
tions72 of Saktikumara’s reign have been^discovered at Ahar, one of 
which is dated a.d. 977. About this time the Paramara Munja overran 
Medapata, and plundered Aghata. The Guhila king, who may be 
identified with Saktikumara, saved his life by taking refuge with the 
Hashtrakuta Dhavala of Hastikundi. The occupation of Medapata by 
the Paramaras was not, however, of long duration. 

rv. GUHILAS OF CHATSU 

A branch of the Guhila dynasty is known to have been ruling in 
the old Jaipur State of Rajasthan, which formed part of the ancient 
Gurjaratra or the Gurjara country,73 from the middle of the seventh 
century a.d. down to the middle of the tenth century. There are 
reasons to believe that the eKpression of Gtirjarn, mentioned in the 
records of this period, sometimes refers to these Guhilas. The historv 
of this Guhila dynasty is mainly derived from an inscription found 
engraved on the wall of a ruined temple near the great tank at the 
town of Chatsu, 26 miles south of the f*itv of Jaipur.74 A suggestion 
has been advanced that Ghatsu was the canital of the kin(?s of this 
family, but D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that their capital was Dhava- 
g.arta, modern Dhod, in Jahazpur district, Mewar.75 One may, how¬ 
ever, be inclined to locate it at Hindaun, in the Jainur area, which 
was the ancient capital of Gurjara.7fi It may be inferred from the 
epigraphic and the numismatic77 evidence that the kingdom of this 
branch of the Guhilas extended from the Jahazpur district, Mewar, to 
Agra, in the Uttar Pradesh. Altogether twelve kings of this dvnasty 
are known. As the fifth king Dhanika was ruling in a.d. 684 and the 
ninth king Harsha was a contemporary of the Pratihara Bhoja (/^.d. 
8.36-02), Rhartripatta, the earliest known king of the dynasty, mav be 
taken to have flourished in the beginning of the seventh centurv a.d. 
or somewhat earlier. 

71 JBfiRAS, XXII, p. 166. 

72 IA XXXIX,- p. 186; C. Dcndall, Journey in Nepal and Northern India, p. 82; 
VRASI, WC, 1906, p. 62; Ofha, History of Rajputana, II, pp. 434, 437. 

.73 IHQ, X, p. 613. 

74 m, Xn, p. 10. 

75 Dim, II, p. 1197. 

7ti JBOns, XXIV, p. 22 L 

77 ASB, IV. p. 95. 
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The Chatsu inscription relates that Bhartripatta was bom in the 
family of Guhila, and was a Brahma-Kshatriya, but Saiikaragana, the 
eighth king of the dynasty, is called a dvifa, which is applicable to 
Brahmana, Kshatriya or Vai^ya, though preferably to the Brahmanas. 
Bhartripafta’s great-grandson was the King Cuhila I. More tharutwo 
thousand silver coins bearing the legend ^ri-Guhila have been un¬ 
earthed in Agra.78 H. C. Ray assigns these coins to Guhila II, the 
tenth king of this line, but may be attributed to Guhila I. Guhila’s 
son was Dhanika, one of whose known dates is a.d. 684.79 A stone 
inscription found in Dhod, the date of which has been doubtfully 
read as (G. E.) 407 (a.d. 726),80 mentions Dhanika and his overlord 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Dhavalappa. Dhavalappa has been identified with 
the Maiirya Dhavala of the Kanaswa inscription (above, p. 698) and 
Dhanika with the son of Guhila I. If we accept these suggestions it 
will follow that these Guhilas acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Maiirvas of Kotah for some time. Dhanika was succeeded by his 
son Alika, who flourished in the middle of the eighth century a.d. Al 
BaladhuriSi relates that Jiinaid conquered Al-Bailman and Jurz (Gur- 
jara). The Nausari plates of Pulakesin (p. 698), dated a.d. 738, state 
that the Arabs destroyed the Maurya and Gurjara kings. It seems 
thac the Maurya Dhavala and his feudatory Dhanika or Auka suffered 
defeat in their hands. Auka was succeeded by his son Krishnara{a. 
It was probably in the second half of the eighth centuiy a.d. that the 
Pratiharas succeeded in asserting their supremacy over this branch of 
the Guhilas, for the kingdom of the Pratihara Vatsaraja, as noted 
above, extended from Avanti to the Todhpur vState. Krishnaraja’s 
son, and successor, Sahkaragana, probably flourished in the first quar¬ 
ter of the ninth, century a.d., and was a contemporarv of Vatsaraja’s 
successor Nagabhata II. The Chatsu inscription of the Guhilas re¬ 
ports that Sahkaragana conquered the empire of the Gauda king and 
presented it to his master. It has been noticed above (n. 623) that 
Nagabhata II with the help of his feudatories wrested the kingdom 
of Kanaui from the Pala king Dharmapala of Bengal and the latter« 
protege^ Chakra^aldha, the ruler of Kanauj. Sahkaragana seems to have 
rendered military service to his Pratihara overlord on this occasion. 
Sahkaragana was succeeded bv his son Harsharaja, who was a feu¬ 
datory of Nagabhata IPs grandson Bhoja. Harsha is stated to have 
conquered all the kings of the UdTchya countr)' and presented to 

78 Ibid. 

•79 Natjar (or Am) ins., Bharato-Kaumudl, pt. 1, p. 267. 

80 Bhandarlcar reads the date with doubt as G. E. 407, see El. XII. p.^12, n. 1; Ojha 
reads the date as (H. E.) 207 (HR, II, p. 421) cf. also El, XX, p. 122. 

81 HIED, I, p. 126. 
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Bhoja hprses, which were born of the Sri family, and which were 
expert in traversing the Indus. Udichya is identical with Uttarapatha, 
which extended from Pehowa in the Kamal district, Haryana, to at least 
Jalalabad in Afghanistan. Bhoja seems to have conquered the Jakka 
country or the Panjab with the help of Harsha. The Benares copper¬ 
plate of the Kalachuri Kania states that the Kalachuri Kokkalla I sub¬ 
jugated Harsha, Chitrakuta-h/it7pa/a (king) and others. This Harsha 
was most probably the Guhila king of tliis name. If Kiclhorn is cor¬ 
rect in suggesting that Harsha and the Chitrakuta-h/n7pa/a of the 
Benares plate are identical, Chitrakuta or Chitor, in Mewar, will have 
to be taken as the capital of this king. It may be inferred from the 
Nilgund inscription of the Rashtraku^as that in the early years of the 
ninth century the Gurjaras dwelt in the hill fort of Chitrakuta. It has 
been suggested that the Gurjaras were none other than Guhilas of 
the Chatsu branch, who were in occupation of at least a part of Gur- 
jaratra or the Gurjara country. This is not, however, definite, and it 
may be assumed that Harsha conquered Chitrakuta after defeating 

the Gurjaras.‘‘^2 

Harsha was succeeded by his son Guhila II, who seems to have 
been a vassal of Bhoja's son and successor Mahendrapala I. Guhila II 
is reported to have conquered Gauda and levied tribute from the 
princes of the east, which evidently means that he helped Mahen¬ 
drapala in conquering the Gauda country (above, p. 637). Guhila’s 
queen Rajjha was the daughter of Vallabharaja, who was a member 
of an otherwise unknown branch of the Paramara family. As noted 
above, some coins bearing the legend Sn-Giihila have been assigned 
to Guhila H. Guhila II was succeeded by his son Bhatta, who may 
be taken to have been a contemporary of Mahendrapala’s sons 
Bhoja II and Mahipala I. The Chatsu inscription states that ‘the 
soudiern sea presented gems to Bhatfa seeing that the latter at the 
bidding of his master defeated the king of the Deccan’, Bhatta pro¬ 
bably helped Mahipala in driving out the Rashtrakuta Indra III, the 
king of the Deccan. Bhatta was succeeded by his son Baladitya, also 
known as Balarka and Balabhanu. Baladitya’s queen was Rattava, 
the daughter of king Sivaraja of the Chahamana family. She gave 
birth to three sons Vallabharaja, Vigraharaja, and Devar§ja. B^a- 
ditya erected a temple of Vishnu.^3 Nothing further is known of this 
family. 

V. THE TOMARAS 

The Tomaras, who haye occasionally been referred to above, are 

82 IlIO, Xni, pp. 482 ff. 

83 IbUL X, pp. 615 ff. 
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described by the bards of the late period as one of the thirty-six 
RSjput clans. An inscription^‘1 of the thirtc^enth centiiry relates that 
the land of Harivanaka was first ruled by the Toinaras, then by the 
Chanhnns, and then by the Sakas (Muslims). Another inscription,85 
which belongs to the early part of the fourteenth century, states'that 
the Tomaras built the city of Dhillika (Delhi) situated in the country 
of Itariyana, and that after the Tomaras ruled the Chahamanas and 
the Mlechc^iha Sahavadina (Shihab-ud-Dln Muhammad Ghori). It is 
known from other sources that the Delhi region was under the sway 
of Chahamanas of Ajmer from whom it was wrested by Muhammad 
Ghori. So the report of the above two inscriptions that the Tomaras 
built Dhillika and ruled the Ilariyana country may be accepted as 
authentic, though there is no contemporary evidence to connect them 
with that historic city. The tradition relating that Delhi was founded 
by the Tuars (Tomaras) in V. S. 792 (a.d. 736) seems to have little 
historical value. 

The history of the Tomaras of Delhi cannot be reconstructed in 
the absence of reliable evidence. The bards relate that Anahgapala, 
the last Tomara king of Delhi, abdicated his throne in favour of his 
daughters son PrithvTraja (a.d. 1179-92) of the Chauhan dynasty 
of Ajmer. This statement cannot be accepted in view of the fact that 
PrithvTraja inherited Delhi from his father Somesvara. 

There are some stra\' references proving that the Tomaras were a 
rnlinir dynasty durinGr this period. The earliest mention of the Toma¬ 
ras is found in the Pehowa inscription^^ of the reien of the Pratihara 
Mahendraprda I (a.d. 892-909). It states that the ‘king (rrijrl) Taula of 
the Tomara race obtained prosperity looking after the affairs of a 
king'. In his family was born Vajrata. The period of Jaula’s reign 
cannot be ascertained. He and his immediate successors seem to have 
occupied the position of subordinate chiefs. Vajrata was succeeded 
by his son Jajjuka, who had three sons Gogga, Purnaraja and Deva- 
raja. Gogga, who succeeded his father, is referred to as a bhnnnthn 
(lord of the earth). He and his two brothers Purnaraja and Devaraja 
luiilt at Prithudaka (Pehowa, in the Kamal district, Haryana) on the 
bank of the SarasvatT, three temples of Vishnu during the reippi of the 
Pratihara Mahendrapala I. Gogga was apparently a feudatory of 
Mahendrapala, and the country, round Pehowa was in all probability 
within his kingdom. Kielhorn thinks that these Tomara princes were 
connected with Delhi, They might not have had any control over Pe¬ 
howa, a famous place of pilgrimage, where many people from differ- 

84 JASB, XLin, pp. 104 S. 

85 • El, I, pp. 93 ff. 

86 Ibid., pp. 242 ff. 
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ent parts of India founded religious establishments. As Gogga, a con¬ 
temporary of Mahendrapala I, must have been ruling in the closing 
years of the ninth century, his grandfather Vajrata may be as¬ 
sumed to have flourished in the middle of that century. Nothing is 
known of the princes who succeeded Gogga. In the tenth century 
the Tomaras came into conflict with the Ch^amanas of Sakam- 
bhaii. A Tomara chief named Rudrena lost his life in a battle with 
the Chahamana Chandanaraja II, son of Guvaka II of SakambharfS?. 
A Tomara Jeader {ndtjaka) named Salavana (?) suffered a defeat at 
the hands of Chandanaraja ITs grandson Simharaja, who flourished 
ill the third quarter of the tenth century.88 A large number of Sala- 
vana’s army fell captive in the hands of the victor. The Tomara 
dynasty of Delhi was overthrown by the Chahamanas under Vigraha- 
raja VTsfiladova in the middle of the twelfth century a.d. 


87 El. II, p. 121. 

88 Ihiil.. p. 116; ■;oine are inclined to interpret Salavgnn as ‘togetht.. 
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THE FOUR MAJOR DYNASTIES 


I. THE KALACHURIS 


1. The Kalachuris of Ddhala 

The Daiiala country, also known as Chedi, was situated to the east 
of Malava. Its capital was Tripuri, modern village of Tewar, 6 miles 
from Jabbalpur, in the Madhya Pradesh. In the early years of the 
ninth century a.d. Dahala was conquered by the Rashp*akuta Govin- 
da III, who handed it over to one of his servants for administration.! 
In A.D. 841-42 it was ruled bv one Lakshmanaiaja,2 whose relation 
with the Rashtrakutas, or with the Kalachuri Kokalla I^a who followed 
him, is not known. Kokalla I is said to have been a mcrpber of the 
Sahasrarjuna family. Some are inclined to place his reign in fhe early 
years of the tenth century a.d., on the assumption that Harsha, men¬ 
tioned as an adversary of Kokalla I, was the Chandella king of this 
name, who ruled from c. a.d. 900 to 925. But the error of this view 
is proved by the Cambay plate of the Rashtrakuta Govinda IV which 
gives the following genealogy of Kokalla I and his descendants: - 



1 El, XVIII. Safijan Plate. 

2 El. XXIII, p. 255. 

2a Tlie name is also spelt Kokkala an4 Kokalla, 
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As Govinda IV dethroned his elder brother Amoghavarsha H in 
A.D. 918, he was certainly mature in age at that time. He may, there- 
tore, be tentatively taken lo have been at least 25 years old, and his 
elder brother, not less than 27. This places the date of Amoghavar¬ 
sha II’s birth approximately in or before a.d. 891. As his mother 
Vijamba must have been at least 14 years old at this time, she was 
bom before a.d. 877. Even if each of Kokalla I, Arjima, and Am- 
mana is assumed to have had his first chiM when he was at least 
20 years old, Kokalla I must have been born in or before a.d. 817. 
This is the latest possible date of Kokalla’s birth, though he was in 
all likelihood born much earlier. The poet Rajasekhara, who flourish¬ 
ed in the earlv part of the tenth century a.d., was a contemporary of 
Yuvaraja T, the grandson of Kokalla I, and the fourth ruler of the 
dynasty. This also .shows that Kokalla I flourished long before the 
beginning of the tenth centurv a.d. This conclusion is further con 
firmed by the Maliyapundi grant of the Eastern Chahikva Amma II 
''a.d. 945-70), which states that the C'lhalukva Gunaga-Vijayaditya III 
(a.d. 848-92) defeated Sahkila (8ahkaragana), the king of Dahala. 
This proves that Sarikaragana, the son of Kokalla I, succeeded to the 
throne of his father some time before a.d. 892, Kokalla I may there¬ 
fore be taken to have flourished in the middle of the ninth century 
A.D., and the date of his accession mav be fixed ai^i^roximatelv at a.d, 
845,3 

Kokalla I was a military leader of a high order. The Bilhari ins- 
cription^ states that having conquered the whole earth, he (Kokalla 
Ij set up two unprecedented columns of his fame,—in the quarter 
of the pitcher-born (Agastya) (i.e., in the south) that well-known 
Krishnaraja, and in the quarter of Kuvera (north). Bhojadeva, a store 
of fortune’. The Benares copper-plateS states that the hand of Ko¬ 
kalla I ‘granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaja, Har.sha, 
king of Chitrakuta, and Sarikaragapa.’ Krishna of the Bilhari inscrip¬ 
tion is identical with Vallabha of the Benares plate. Kielhom rightly 
identifies Bhoja with the Prafihara Bhoja I of Kanauj, and Krishna 
with the Rashtrakuta Krishna II of the Deccan. R. D. Banerji’s sug¬ 
gestion that Bhoja, referred to above, is the Pratihara Bhoja II, is not 
tenable in view of the fact that Kokalla I closed his reign long before 
the accession of Bhoja II. The statemetrts of the Bilhari and Benares 
inscriptions have been interpreted to mean that Kokalla T was an ally 
of Bhoja, Krishna 11, Harsha and Sahkaragana, the reference being 

3 For detailed discussion cf, IHQ, XIII, pp. 482 ff; also HCIP^ IV, p- 87i 

4 El, I. p. 264. 

Ibid., II, p. 306, 
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to Kokalla I’s assistance to Bhoja against the Palas of Bengal, and to 
Krishna II against the Eastern Chalukya Gunaga-Vijavaditya ITT. 
Harsha of the Benares plate is taken to have been the king of Chi- 
trakuta and is identified with the Chandella Harsha of Bundelkhand. 
Sankaragana is assumed to have been identical with the king 6f this 
name, who belonged to the' Gorakhpur branch of the Kalachuri 
dynasty. 

The assumption that Kokalla I acted as an ally of Bhoja, Krishna 
II, Harsha and Sarikaragana appears to be erroneous. As pointed 
out above, Vijayaditva III came into conflict with Krishna IT during 
the reign of Kokalla Is son Sarikaragana. The Amoda plate^ of the 
Kalachuri Prithvideva, dated a.d. 1079, states that ‘Kokalla raided 
treasuries of the Karnata, Vaiiga, Giirjara, Koiikana, and Sakarhbhari 
kings, and also of those bom of the Turushka and Raghu families'. 
The KarnMa king, referred to above, must be identified with the 
R^htrakuta Krishna II. The Raghu family^ can confidently be 
taken ns identical with the Pratihara dynaslv of which Bhoja of the 
Bilhari and Benares inscriptions was a member. 

The Nilgund inscription states that the Rashtrakuta Govinda TIT 
defeated the Gurjaras, who dwelt in the hill fort of Chitrakuta. Chi- 
trakuta, which is identified with Chitor, in Mewar, was not under 
the swav of the Giihilas of Nagahrada during that period. The king 
of the Gui*jaras, referred to in the Amoda plate, may very reasonably 
be taken to have been connected with Chitrakuta, and in that case 
Chitor was included within Kokalla’s kingdom. Harsha and the Chi- 
trakuta-fjhflpala, mentioned in the Benares plate, need not neces¬ 
sarily be identical, and the latter might have been a different king 
whose name has not been mentioned. Even if Harsha be assumed to 
have been the ruler of Chitrakuta, his identity with the Chandella 
Harsha cannot be established, for Chitrakuta in Bundelkhand was 
outside the kingdom of the Chandellas, at least up to a.d. 954. It bfis 
already been noticed that there is chronological difiiculty in ac¬ 
cepting Kokalla I as a contemporary of the Chandella Harsha. There 
was a chief named Harsha, who belonged to the Chatsu branch of 
the Cuhila dynasty, and who was a feudatory of the Pratihara Bhoja 
I. It was perhaps this Guhila Harsha who shared with Bhoja a-defeat 
at the hands of Kokalla I. 

I 

An attempt may be made to identify the other chiefs referred to in 
the Amoda plate, who fell victims to Kokalla's attack. The king of 

P Ibid., XIX, p. 78. * 

7 The Pratihai-a king Mahipala I is desenbed as belonging to the Raghu family 
(above p. 640). 
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Kohkana seems to have been the Silahara Kapardin 11, aiid the king 
oi Vahga was probably Trailokyachandra or his son Srichandra of the 
Chancfra dynasty of Vikramapura (Bengal). The Turushkas were 
most probably the Arabs of Sindh. All these conquests made by 
Kokalla I raised the Kalachuris to the rank of the Imperial dyiiasties 
of this age.8 ^ 

Kokalla 1 married Naftadevi of the Chandella family, probably the 
daughter of king Jayaiakti, and had eighteen sons'^^ and one daughter, 
who was given in marriage to the Rashtrakuta Krishna II.io Sankara- 
gaiia, the eldest son, succeeded him on the throne, and the other prin¬ 
ces were made rulci's of provinces {mandalas) Kokalla I ruled at least 
up to A.D. 678 the date of the accession of Krishna II, and closed his 
reign before A.D. 888 when, as noted above, Sahkaragana was on the 
throne. 

Sankaragana assumed tlie titles Ranavigraha, Mugdhatunga, and 
Prasiddhadhavala. He invaded the kingdom of the ruler of Kosala, 
who seem to have been a Somavamsi king, and wrested from him 
Pali, 12 miles north-east of Ratanpur, in the Bilaspur district, 
-Madhya Pradesh.it He was in friendly relation with his brother-in- 
law, the Rashtrakuta Krishna II. Some time before a.d. 888 when 
the Deccan was invaded by the Eastern Chalukya king Gunaga- 
Vijayadifya HI, Krishna II sought his military help. Sankaragana 
with his forces joined the Rashtrakuta army and encamped at Kirana- 
pOra, identihed with Kiranpur, a small town hi the Balaghat district, 
to cheek the further progress of the Eastern Chalukyas. But the 
allied army was forced to retreat and Kiranapura was burnt by the 
victors. 12 Saiikaragana is said to have reached tlie Malaya hill in tlie 
neighbourhood of the Kerala country or the Malabar coast with his 
army. 13 He probably led this military campaign as an ally of the 
Ri^htiakutas. The claim made in the Bilhari inscription that Saii¬ 
karagana conquered the lines of the country by the shore of the 
eastern sea'i4 cannot be verified. Sankaragana had two sons, Bala- 
harsha.and Yuvaraja I, and two daughters LakshmIdevI and Govin- 
damba. Both these princesses were married to the R^htrakufa 
Jagattupga, son of Krishna H.i5 Lakshmidevrs son was the Rashtra- 
kufa emperor Indra III. 

8 (Foi a different view of the conquests of Kokalla, cf. Ed.) 

9'£/, I. p. 32. 

10 lA, XII, pp. 250, 265. 

11 El, 1, pp. 256, 205. sec above, Ch. XVII, section II 2, p. 490. 

12 Authm-’s Easi&iu Chalukyas, cf. above^ Qi. XVII, section IV 3, p. 512. 

13 Eh I, p. 265. 

14 im. 

15. lA, XU. pp. ff. 
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Sarikaragana was succeeded by Balaliarslia, and the latbr by Yuva- 
raja I, who assumed the title Keyuravarsha, and flourished in the 
second quarter of the tenth century a.d. He led a successful expedi¬ 
tion against Gauda or North Bengal, which was at that time under 
the rule of the Pfila llajyapala or his successor Gopiila II (p. 679). lie 
next invaded Kaliiiga and won a victory over its ruler, who probably 
belonged to the Gaiiga dynasty.t® A Khajuraho inscription states that 
the Chandella Yasovaiman (c. a.d. 925-50) defeated the Chedis.17 
Yasovarman’s adversaiy seems to have been Yuvaraja I. Yuvaraja 
gave his daughter Kundakadevi in marriage to the Rashp-akuta Amo- 
ghavai'sha III (c. a.d. 933-39). The issue of tliis marriage was 
Ki'ishna III, who ascended the throne in a.d. 939. Notwithstanding 
this close relationship the Rashtxakutas and the Kalachuris entered 
into a terrible conflict during this period. The Karhad inscription of 
Krishna III, dated a.d. 959, states that he conquered Sahasrarjuna, 
though he was an elderly relative of his mother and of his wife. 19 
The Jura stone inscription proves that Krishna III made himself mas¬ 
ter of all the countries, at least up to Maihar, in Baghelkhand.20 This 
shows that the Dahala country also passed into his hand. Krishna 
Ill's adversary was in all probability Yuvaraja I, who, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in reconquering Dahala within a very short lime. The Bilhari 
inscription mentions Yuvaraja’s victory over the Karnatas, i.e., the 
Rashtrakutas, 21 and Rajasekhara probably refers to it when he states 
that ‘Yuvaraja I won a victory over Vallabha, who formed a confede¬ 
racy with other chiefs.’22 This was no doubt an outstanding achieve 
ment of Yuvaraja, to celebrate which Rajasekhara staged a drama be¬ 
fore the Kalachuri king. 

Yuvaraja I is associated with the religious activities of the Saivas 
in P^ala. A Saiva teacher Durv§sa founded a monastery there 
known as Golakimafha. A remote successor of Diirv^a in the ]X)sition 
of the high priest of that monastery was Sadbhavasambhu, who re¬ 
ceived from Yuvaraja I as donation a large number of villages for its 
maintenance. The Chalukya Avanivarman, who lived in the city of 
Mattamayura, was the father of Yuvaraja I’s queen Nohala. At the 
request of this Cbalukya chief a iSaiva teacher named Purandara 

16 El, I, pp. 265 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 126-28. 

18 lA, XII, p. 268. 

19 EL IV, p. 288. (But this interpretation is not accepted by all, cf. JOR, XVI, 
p. 155, Ed.). 

20 MA.S7, no. 23, pp. 11, 117. 

21 EL II, p. 265. 

22 Vkldha^alabhanm. IHQ, XVII, p. 118. 
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lounded there a monastery. Prabhava^iva, a member of this monas¬ 
tery, went to Dahala at the invitation of Yuvaraja I, who made hiin 
the chief of a monastery which he built in his own kingdom and to 
which he granted lands for its maintenance. Some are inclined to 
think that the ruins of a monastery at Chandrehi, 29 miles south of 
Kewa, Baghelkhand, represent that ancient monastery. Yuvaraja I is 
also known to have built a magnificent temple of Siva at Gurgi, X2 
miles east of the town of Rewa, the ruins of which can still be seen. 
The queen Nohala founded a temple at Bilhari, in die Jabbalpur dis¬ 
trict, and granted seven villages for its maintenance.23 

The great poet Rajasekhara, who lived under the patronage of the 
Pratihna Mahendrapala and Mahipala of Xaiiauj, was also associa¬ 
ted with the court of Tripuri during the reigns of Sahkaragana and 
Yinaraja I. Ife remarks that ‘of rivers the Mekalasuta, of kings 
Raiiavigraha, and of poets Suranaiida are the ornaments of die coun- 
tr\ ol Chedi’.24 He composed his drama Viddhasdlablianjikd to cele¬ 
brate Yuvaraja Is victory over the Rash^rakutas. ‘The wonder-struck 
poet Rajasekhara’, mentioned in the Bilhari inscription,25 evidently 
refers to him. 

Yuvaraja was succeeded by his son Lakshmanaraja whose reign 
may be placed in the diird quarter of the tenth century a.d. He also 
won laurels in a number of military campaigns against’ countries 
both far and near. On the east he reached VahgMa and defeated its 
king, who was eidier Trailokya-chandra or his son Sri-chandra of the 
Chandra dynasty of Vikramapura. During that campaign Laksh¬ 
manaraja seems to have come in contact with the king of O^ra, who 
handed over to him an effigy of the serpent Kaliya, wrought with 
jewels and gold. Lakshmanaraja also won a victory over the king of 
Kosala, who was appaiently the SomavamsI king Mahabhava-gupta, 
son of Siva-gupta (above, p. 491). lie also invaded the western re¬ 
gion and defeated the king of Lata, who seems to have been a vassal 
of the Rashb-akutas of the Deccan. After achieving victory over the 
Gurjara king, who appears to have been the Chaulukya Mularaja I, 
he proceeded to Somanatha. fte offered his prayer to die god with 
golden lotuses, and presented to him the effigy of Kaliya, which he 
had obtained from the king of O^a. The statement of the Goharwa 
Inscription of Klarna that Lakshmanaraja defeated the kings of 
Pajjdya and Kashmir seems to be a hyperbole.26 

23 MASI, no. 23. 

24 EL IV, p. 280. 

25 'ibid., 1, p. 270. 

26 IHQ, XIX, pp. 297 ff. EL I, p. 268j XI, p. 142. 
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Lakshmanaraja was also like his father sympathetic towards the 
Saivas. Pie appointed tlie Saiva teacher Hridayas'iva the chief of the 
monastery of the holy Vaidyanatha, near Bilhari.27 His minister 
Bha^ta Somes vara Dikshita built a temple of Vishnu at Karitalai, in 
the Jabbalpur district, and Lakshmanaraja, his queen and his son 
Sahkaragana made donations for its maintenance. Besides ^ahkara- 
gana, Lakshmanaraja had another son Yuvaraja II. He gave his 
daughter BonthMevI in marriage to the Chalukya Vikramaditya IV, 
whose son Taila H is known to have served the Rashtrakuta Krishna 

• • a • 

III as a feudatory in Tardavadi, in the Dharwar'district, in a.d. 958.28 
Lakshmanaraja was succeeded by his son Sahkaragana H, who was 
a devotee of Vishnu. Sahkaragana H ruled for a short period and 
was succeeded by Yuvaraja II. 

Yuvaraja H ruled in the last quarter of the tenth century. The 
Bilhari inscription, which has been mentioned above, seems to have 
been issued during his reign. Yuvaraja is said to have purified Tri- 
puri, which looked like the city of Indra. He fought a severe l^attle 
with the Param^a Munja of Malava in defence of his realm, but 
having failed to resist the in\'ader, fled away. Munja killed a num¬ 
ber of Kalachuri generals and made a triumphant march to Tripurl. 
After the withdrawal of the Paramaras from Dahala the ministers of 
the country placed Yuvaraja IPs son Kokalla II on the throne,29 
some time before a.d. 998. 

2. The Kalachuris of Saratjupara 

A minor branch of the Kalachuri dynasty ruled in Sarayupara, 
i.e^, the bank of the Sarayu river (the Gogra in U.P.) from the eighth 
century a.d.30 Rajaputra, the earliest known chief of this line is 
stated to have seized in battle the Turaga-pati Vahali, snatched 
away the fame of KiritTn and other princes and defeated the lord 
of the kings of Piachi (east). The identity of Vahali and Kirltin can¬ 
not be established, but the lord of the kings of the east seems to 
have been Dharmapala of Bengal w^th whom he probably fought 
as a vassal of a Pratihara king. Rajaputra ’was succeeded by his son 
Sivaraja I, whose son and successor Sahkaragana appears to have 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Koicalla I (above, pp 
707-8). Sahkaragana's son and successor Giinambhodhideva, also 
known as Gunasagara (I) is described as having fought successfully 

27 MASl, no. 23, p. 46. 

28 BG. 1, pt. II, p. 427. 

29 Author’s History of the Paratndrc Dynasty, 

30 Kalha plates, El, VII« p. 89< 
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with the king of Gauda. It seems that he joined the Pratihara Bhoja 
in the latter’s fight with the Pala Devapala. Bhoja granted him some 
territories, probably in recognition of this service. Gunambhodhi* 
deva had two sons^ Ullabha and Bhariianadeva, who ascended the 
throne one after the other after his death. Bhamanadeva is credited 
with a victory over the king of Dh^a, the capital of Malava. He 
seems to have fought against the Paramara Vairisiuiha II on behalf 
.of the Pratih^a Mahipala I, whose son Mahendrapala II is known 
to have been in possession of M^ava. After Bhamanadeva, the throne 
was successively occupied by $ahkaragaiia II, Mugdhaturiga, Guna- 
sagara II, Sivaraja H, Bhamana, Sahkaragana III, and Bhima, each of 
whom was the son of his predecessor. In the early part of the eleventli 
century a.d. BhTma was deprived of his sovereignty by an unknown 
enemy, and in a.d, 1031 Vyasa, ^son of Gunasagara II, was placed on 
the throne. Vyasa’s son Mahdrdjddhirdja Sodhadeva, known to have 
been ruling in a.d. 1079, is the last known king of the dynasty, and 
his kingdom extended from the Gogra to the Gandak. 

II. THE CIIANDELL'AS 

The Chandelhis, also known as the Chanchatreyas, claim their des¬ 
cent from ihe sage Chandratreya, the son of the Moon, who was born 
of the eye of the sage Atri.31 The Mahoba-khanda of Chand Bardai^s 
relates that Chandravarma was born of Chandrama, die Moon-god 
and the maid Hemavatl, the daughter of the priest of the Gaharwar 
rdjd of Benares. He was taken to Khajuraho, founded a dynasty at 
Mahoba in Sam 225, and also built the hill-fort of Kalanjara. Cunning¬ 
ham refers the date of the accession of Chandravarma to the Harsha 
era, corresponding to a.d. 831. The traditional stories of the origin 
of the Chandellas do not seem to have any historical foundation. 
Smith’s suggestion'JS that tlie Chandellas were Hinduised Gonds also 
does not carry much weight,34 The bards mention the Chandellas as 
one of the thirty-six Rajput clans and they are of the same caste as 
the Chaham^as.35 

Nannuka, who is described as bom in the hneage of Chandratreya 
in the Khajur^o inscription, was apparently the founder of the 
family.36 The epigraphic records connect the founder of the family 

31 EL I, p. 120. 

32 Cunningham, ASR. II, p. 445. 

33 lA, 1908, XXXVII, p. 114, 

34 The names like Nannuka or Kokkalla may suggest non-Aryan ofigin, though 
tills cannot lit; treated as a definite evidence (Editor). 

3.5 El, I, p. 132, V. 2X, 

38 Ibtd., p. 120. 
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' with Khajur^o, ancient Kliarjuravaliaka, in the old Chhataipur State, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Nannuka rriay be assumed to have lirst settled 
there. As Dhahga, sixth in descent from Nannuka, ascenc^ed the 
throne in c. a.d. 950, Nannuka may have flourished in the first half 
of the ninth century. I'his supports Cunningham’s suggestion that the 
traditional date {Sam 256) of the foundation of the Chandellaf king¬ 
dom is to be referred to the Harsha era. It is not -unlikely tliat Nan¬ 
nuka bore another name Chandravarma. 

As the kingdom of the f^ratihaias extended, during this period, at 
least up to Deogarh in the Jhansi district and Kalahjara in the Banda 
district, U.F., nearly 40 miles north-east of Khajuiaho, it is likely 
that the early Chandella rulers were feudatories of the imperial 
Fratiharas, Nannuka’s son and successor, Vakpati, who probably 
flourished in the second quarter of ftie ninth century a.d., is said to 
have made the Vindhya region his pleasure ground.^^ xhe Vindhya 
region was also raided by the Fala Devapala, the Fratihara Bhoja, 
and the Kalachuri Kokalla I, all of whom were apparently contem¬ 
poraries of Vakpati. The political relation of Vakpati with tliese rulers 
is difficult to determine. Vakpati had two sons, Jayasakti (also known 
as Jejjaka and Jeja) and Vijaya^akti (also known as Vijjaka), both of 
whom may be assigned to die third quarter of the ninth century a.d. 
Jayasakti, who succeeded his father, appears to have been a king 
of great renown, as the country round Khajuiaho was known from 
this time as Jejakabhukti after him.38 About this time a Chandella 
princess named Natta was given in marriage to the Kalachuri Kokalla 
1.39 Xhe princess may have been the daughter of Jayasakti or his 
successor Vijayasakti. The Khajur^o inscription relates that Vijaya- 
sakti reached the southernmost point of India in course of conquesj;.40 
As has been suggested above (p. 666) Vijayasakti probably joined 
Devap^a of Bengal in his expedition against the Dravida country.41 
Vijayasakti’s son and successor is Rahila. A village, 2 miles south¬ 
west of Mahoba, in the Hamirpur district, U.P., is called Rahilya, 
and a tank there is known as Rahilya-sagara. Local tradition relates 
that the tank is named after Rahilyavarman, who excavated it.42 Jt 
is not unlikely that R^ilyavarman is identical with the'King Rahila, 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ihiil.. p. 221. But if, as Cunnirtgham suggests (Ancient Geography of India, 
p. 481), Fliiun T.sang's Chih-Chi-Tt> is equivalent to Jaiati, Jejalihukti or Jejakabhu¬ 
kti), the name must have been cuuent before the time of Jayasakti (Ed). 

39 Ibid., II. p. 306. 

40 IhUl., I, p. 138. 

41 IIBR, I, p. 119 n, 4. 

42 Cunningham, ASR, II, p. 441. 
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relerrecl to above. If the king Roliila is really the founder of the tank 
it will prove that Mahoba was within the kingdom of the Chandellas 
during this period. R^ila was succeeded by his son Harsha, who may 
be assumed to have nourished in the first quarter of the tenth century 
A.D. It appears from a fragmentary inscription foundi3 at Khajurulio 
that either Harsha or his son Yasovarman. re-instated a king named 
Kshitipaladeva on the throne. Xielhom is inclined to identify the 
Chandella king with Harsha and KshitipMa with the Pratih^a king 
of this name, who was also known as MahTprila I. Jl has been sug¬ 
gested above (p. 642) that Harsha probably helped Mahipfila I in re¬ 
gaining his throne of Kanauj when it was captured by Ae Rashtra- 
kuta Indra HI. Some are inclined to identify Harsha, who was grant-, 
ed freedom from fear by the Kalachuri Kokalla I, with the Chandella 
king of this name. But as suggested above, this Harsha, is probably 
the king of this name belonging to the Chatsu branch of the Guhila 
dynasty. The Chandella Harsha married a princess of the Chahamana 
dynasty named Kahchuka,4‘i She probably belonged to the feudatory 
Chahamana family, which was ruling in the Malava region about this 
time. Harsha was succeeded by his son Yasovarman, who bore ano¬ 
ther name Lakshavarman. 

The Chandellas acquired more political power during the reign of 
Yasovarman, who flourished in the second quarter of the tenth cen- 
turv and took lull advauta<j;e oi the decline of the Pratiharas. 
The Khajuraho inscription of Dhaiiga narrates-iS vividly the extensive 
conquests made by Yasovarman though, of course, with a touch of 
poetic imagination. The most outstanding achievement of Yasovar¬ 
man was his conquest and annexation of Kalanjma. I’hp place was for 
some time under the occupation of the Pratiharas, who had to sur-- 
render it to the Rashtrakuta Krishna III. Yasovarman seems to have 
wrested it from that Rashtrakuta chief. Henceforward Kalahjaru be¬ 
came the military headquarters of the Chandellas. Yasovarman gra¬ 
dually conquered all the territories up to the Yamuna without much 
difficulty. His army is said have encamped on the banks of the 
Yamuna and Cahga in the course of their march for conquest. The 
Khajuraho inscription further states that Yasovarman was, as it were, 
*a scorching fire to the Curjaras’. Tlie Curjaras are identified by some 
with the Pratiharas of Kanauj. But the same Khajur^o inscription 
refers to Vinayakapala in such a way as to imply that the Chandellas 
still owed allegiance to that Pratihara emperor. So the identification 

43 Eh I, p. 122. 

44 Ibid., p. 126. 

4SJ}Ad, 
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of the Gurjaras mentioned in the Kliajuraho inscription with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj may not be regarded as conclusive .46 
Prom the banks of the Gahga and the Yamuna, Yasovarman led his 
army against Bengal and Bihar then ruled by the P^as. It is stated 
that the king put the Gaudas to sword and reduced the sti-^gth ot 
the Mithilas (people of North Bihar). Yasovarman is further described 
as having subdued tlie Khasas,47 the Kashmin warriors, and the 
Kurus; and'also led his army to the Himalayas along the bank of the 
Gaiiga. During this period the throne of K^hmir was occupied by 
the kings Yasaskara, Samgramadeva and Pravuragupta in succession, 
and the Kliasas were m possession of Lohara, modem Lorin, in Kash¬ 
mir, Kurukshetra seems to have been under the sway of the Tomaras 
of Delhi. It may be reasonably doubted whether Yasovarman really 
defeated these rulers and went as far as the Panjab or the Himalayan 
region in the couise of his conquest. 

Adjoining to the kingdom of the Chandellas were Malava, ruled 
at that time by the Paramara Siyaka II as a vassal of the Rashtra- 
kutas, and the country of Chedi, also known as Dahala, which was 
then administered by the Kalachuri Yuvaraja 1. Yasovarman is 
said to have fought successfully with the ruler of both these 
countiies. In course of his southern campaign Ya^varman invaded 
the Kosala country, which was about this time under the sway of 
the .Somavamsis, and plundered it. Yasovaiman was undoubtedly 
a king of great power though he acknowledged the nominal sway of 
the Pratiharas of Kanauj. Plis military exploits, however, could not 
secure for him any territory beyond the Yamuna on the north and 
the borders of the M^ava and the Chedi countries on the south. 

Yasovarman built a magnificent temple of Vishnu, which is identi¬ 
fied with the Chaturbhuj temple of Khajur^o, where he installed an 
image ol Vaikunfha. The Khajuraho inscription states that the.king 
of Bhota obtained this image of Vaikuntha from Kailua, and present¬ 
ed it to Sahi, the king of Kira, who in his turn, gave it to Heramba- 
p^a for a force of elephants and horses. Yasovarman obtained it 
from the Hayapati Devapala, son of HerambapMa.48 This Devapala 
is identified with the Pratihara king of this name, who is known to 
have been ruling in a.d. 948. Yasovarman had two sons Dhahga who 
succeeded him on the throne, and Krishnapa.49 
The dates of Dhanga's inscriptions range from a.d. 954 to 1002.50 

46 Author’s The Pmtifidras and the Gurjaras, JBORS, XXIV. 

47 IHQ, XXV, p. 213. 

48 El, I, p. 134. 

49 lA, XVIII, p. 236. 

50 El, r, pp. 123-52; M. XVI, p. 201. 
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As noted above, Dbanga probably acloiowledged the supremacy of - 
the Pratihara Vinavakapala at least up to a.d. 954, the date of the 
Khai'uraho inscription. Dhahga and his successors took pride in des¬ 
cribing themselves as lords of Kalanjara. At this time the Chandella 
kintrdom extended *as far as Bhasvat (Bhilsa) sihtated on the bank 
of the river of Malava; from here to the bank of the river Kalindi 
(Yamuna), and from here also to the frontiers of the Chedi country 
(Tabbalpur region) and even as far as that mountain called Gopa 
fGwalfor)’,5l Thus in the early years of Dhaiica’s reign Gwalior, 
Yamuna. Kiilanfara, and the northern border of the Tabbalpur region 
were the extreme limits of the Chandella kingdom. The credit for 
this wide expansion of the Chandella kingdom does not entirely l>e- 
long to Dhahga, for Yasoyarman was in possession of at least'the 
major portion of it. Dhahga could not, however, retain his hold over 
Gwalior for a long time. The Kachchhapaghata Vairadaman defeated 
him and his suzerain lord the Pratihara king of Kanaui, who was 
possibly Vijavapala. and wrested Gwalior from him.52 It is stated 
that Vajradaman defeated the ruler of Gadhinagara (Kanauj) and 
conquer(*d Gopadri or Gwalior. As Dhahga is known to have been 
in possession of Gwalior about this time, ft is obvious that he-was 
forced to surrender the place to the inv'ader, though he was reinforced 
by the army of .his overlord. A stone inscription of the Maharaia- 
fihirain Vairadaman, 53 dated a.p. 977, has been found at Gwalior. The 
defeat of the Pratiharas at the hands of the Kachchhapaghatas gave a 
death blow to their prestige as an imperial power in Northern India, 
and Dhahga was not slow to take advantage of this. He invaded 
the eastern part of the Pratihara empire and wrested all the teiri- 
tories, from Benares to Allahabad.54 The fact of his victory over the 
king of Kanauj in the battle-field is recorded in a Chandella inscrip¬ 
tion .55 The Nanyur inscription^ of his reign was issued from Kai^ikii. 
which is a synonym for VaranasT. As Dhahga is said to have died' 
at the confluence of the Gahga andt the Yamuna, Allahabad was ap¬ 
parently within his kingdom. These territories were evidently ac¬ 
quired by Dhahga after a.p. 954, the date of the Khajuraho inscription, 
mentioned above. Tlie extension of the Chandella kingdom up to 
Benares seems to have encouraged Dhahga to lead his army against 

51 El, I, p, 129. 

52 lA, XV, p. 36, 

53 MSB, XXXI, p. 393. 

54 I A, XVI, p. 201, EL 1, p. 146; V, p. 55. 

55 El, I, p. 197. 

56 M, XVf, p. 
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Bihar and Benjral, for he is said to have conquered Anga and Radha.'57 
Ariga or Bhagalpiir was under the sway of the Pala king Vigraha- 
pala II or his son MahTpala I. Dandabhukti was ruled by the Kam- 
bojas at this time. In the first quarter of the tenth century a king 
named Ranasfira was on the throne of southern Radha. iShanga's 
adversary in Radha was either a chief of the Kamboja dynasty or a 
predecessor of Ranasura. The great political changes that took place 
in the Deccan after the fall of the Rashtrakiitas tempted Dhaiiga to 
lead an expedition into that country. It is stated that he defeated 
the king of Kuntala who is to be identified either with a successor 
of the Rashtrakfita Krishna III or the Chalukya Taila II. It was 
probably on that occasion that Dhanga raided the countries of the 
Somavamsis of Kosala and the Eastern Chaliikvas of the Andhra 
country.59 The statement that Dhanga won victories over the kings 
of KafichT and Simhala seems to be a hvperbole.^^o 

FerishtaSi relates that when the Shahi king Jaipal sought the help 
of the chiefs of Northern India against the incursions of the Amir 
Sabuktigin, the king of Kalanjara was one of those who responded to 
this appeal. In the battle that took place near Lamghan the Indian 
chiefs suffered a heav)' defeat. The battle took place about a.d. 989, 
when Dhaiijra was the kine" of Kalanjara. Doubts have been expressed 
as to the authenticitv of the report stipplied by Ferishta as it does 
not occur in the works of the earlv Muslim historians. But that Dhan¬ 
ga came in conflict with some Muslim invaders mav be inferred from 
a Chandella inscription's which records that Dhanga T)v the strength 
of his arms equalled even the powerful Hamvira’. IlamvTra is a 
corniption of the word Amir, a title boitie bv the chiefs of the Yamini 
dvnasty of Ghazni. So it is not altogether unlikely that Dhanga sent 
an armv to help Jaipal against the Yamfnis. 

Dhaiiga deserv^es great credit for raising his familv to the rank of 
one of the most powerful ruling dynasties of Northern India. He 
was busy condticting military campaigns throughout his life and by 
the strength of his arms, he succeeded in pushing the northern boun- 
darv of the Chandella kingdom up to the bank of the Ganga. He is 
said to have been adept in the abstruse conduct of politics.63 He 
built a temple of Siva at Khajuraho, and during his reign Kokalla of 

.57 EL I, p. 145, 

58 Ibid. 

.59 Ibid. 

fiO Ihid^ 

61 Brfggs, I, p. 18. 

62 FJ, 1, pp. 218, 221. 

63 Ibid., p. 199. 
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the Grahapati family erected the temple of Vaidyanatha also at Kha- 
furaho.64 He lived for more than hundred years and he is said to 
have died by plunging himself in the holy water at the confluence 
of the Gaiiga and the Yamuna^S His long reign covered the second 
half of the tenth century and a few years beyond it. 

[II. THE PARAMARAS 

The kingdom of the Chandellas bordered upon that of the Para- 
maras of Malava on the south-west. As regards the origin of the 
Paramara family, both the epigraphic records and the literature*?^ of 
the period relate a legendary story. It is stated that the sage Va.sish- 
tha had a wish-granting cow (Kamadhenu) which was stolen by his 
nVal. the sage Visyamitra. Va.sishtha needed the seryice of a general 
of power and strength who would be able to recover his cow. He 
dug a pit on Mt. Abu, kindled fire in it, and threw there an offering 
with some holy sayings for the fulfilment of his desire. A hero forth¬ 
with sprang out of the fire with bow, crown, and golden armour. He 
wrested the cow from Vi.^yamitra and restored it to its original owner. 
In recognition of this service Vasishtha gave him the name Paramara 
(Slaver of the enemy), and made him the ruler of the earth. In the 
family of this king was born Upendra, the earliest known king of the 
Paramara dynasty. Though the story itself is a myth, it is assumed 
by some scholars that it suggests Mt. Abu as the original home of the 
dynasty. 

The earliest known record to throw light on the history of the 
Paramara dynasty is the Harsola grant,dated a.d. 948. It relates 
that Mahardjdcfhiraja Akalavarsha PrithvTvallabha meditated, upon 
the feet of Mahdrdjddhirdja Amoghavarshadeva. In the renowned 
family of that sovereign was bom the (Paramara) Vappavarafa (Vak- 
patiraja I). Akalavarsha and Amoghavansha are identified respectively 
with the Rashtrakuta Krishna ITT and Amoghavarsha III. The ins: 
cription therefore discloses that the Paramaras were a branch of the 
Rashtrakuta family. '' The Rashtrakuta origin of the Paramaras is fur¬ 
ther suggested bv the fact that Vakpati IT, the founder of the great¬ 
ness of the Paramara dynastv. assumed the Rashtrakuta titles of 
Amoghavarsha, S'rTvallahha and PrithvTvallabha.Q*? The original home 
of the Paramaras may thus be assumed to have been in the Deccan, 

64 Ibid., pp. 1S7, 147. 

65 Ibtd., p. 14a 

66 ASn, II, p. 2.55; El, I, p. 230. 

67 El, XIX, p. 237. 

<!§ 7A, VI, p. 51; XIV, p. leQ. 
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which was the home dominion of the Rashhakutas. The epieiraphic 
records help us in tracing the circumstances that led to the establish¬ 
ment of the sovereignty of the Paramaras in Malava, Malava was 
under the swav of the Pratiharas before the rise of the Paramaras. 
The Rashtrakutas of the Deccan were the hereditary enemies of the 
Pratiharas of Malava. The Rashtrakuta Govinda III occupied the 
throne of the Deccan from a.d. 794 to 814. The Safijan plate records 
that ‘Govinda III... acquiring the Malava country along with Kosala, 
Kaliuga. Vahga (VcrigT ? ) Dahala, and Odraka, made his servants 
enfov them.’ Tt is evident from the above statement of the Sanian 
plate that Govinda ITT drove out that Malava king, who is probablv 
to be identified with Nagabhata II, from his ancestral dominion, and 
entrusted one of his vassals with the charge of the administration of 
Malava. That Malava formed a part of the Rashtrakuta kingdom 
about this time can also be gathered from the Baroda plate of Karka- 
raja, dated a.d. 812, which states that Govinda III took due precau¬ 
tion to protect the king of Malava against the incursion of the Giir- 
jaras. Nagabhata II made an attempt to recover Malava, but 
succeeded in capturing only some outlying hill fortresses of the 
countrv. Upendra, as has already been noticed, i^* the earliest known 
king of the Paran»ara dynastv. As Vakpati-Munja, seventh in descent 
from Upendra, is known to have ascended the throne in a.d. 971-72. 
the period of Upendra’s rule is to be placed in the first quarter of the 
ninth centurv. This was the period when Govinda III conquered 
Mrdava and appointed one of his servants to rule it as his vassal. This 
ruler of Malava appointed bv Govinda III mav, therefore, very rea- 
sopablv be taken as identical with the Paramara Upendra, probably 
a member of the Rashtrakuta dvnasty of tlie Deccan.69 

Upendra was also known as Krishnaraja. Ilis successors are oc- 
casionallv referred to as the lords of Malava and kings of Avanti. 
Dhara, modern Dhar, was the capital of the family. Upendra had 
two sons. VairisimEa and Dambarasimha. Vairisiihha T, who succeed¬ 
ed to the throne of his father, appears to have made over the pro¬ 
vince of Vagada, the old states of Banswara and Dimp^arpur State, 
to his vounger brother to rule.70 Vairisimha is said to have erected 
pillars of victorv in different parts of the earth, and some scholars 

69 For detailed discussion cf. Hi^ory of the Paramara Dynasty, pp. 10 flF. Hie view 
of D. C. Cangiily, given above, has bc<?n challenged by P. Bhatia (The. Paramaras^ 
Delhi, 197C, pp. 18 ff), but on very insufEcient grounds, ■ She dismisses the dear 
statement in the Harsola Grant as ‘vague and .stray reference’ atid ^taches greater 
importance to the evidence of inscriptions and literary texts ^ which speak of the 
Paramara.s as bom of the sacrificial fire (Editor), 

70 El, XIV, p. 390. 
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/:five him the credit of erectiniE; the Iron Pillar at Dhar 71 Vairisiihha 

I was succeeded by his son Siyaka I, whose son and successor was 
Vakpati I. Vakpati I is described as ‘a sun for (those) water lilies, 
the eyes of the maidens of Avanti/72 This only proves Vakpati I’s 
supremacy over Malava. Vakpati I was succeeded by his son Vairi- 
simha 11, also known as Vajrata, who flourished in the second quarter 
of the tenth century a.d. Vairisiihha and his predecessors weye vas¬ 
sals of the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan. After the death of the Rash- 
trakuta Indra III anarchy broke out in that kingdom. The Pratihiiras 
of Kanauj, who were the hereditary enemies of the .Rash^akutas, 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation. 'Ibeir-king MahT- 
pala> I launched an expedition against the Rashtrakutas and won a 
victory. It was probably on that occasion that the Pratiharas inflicted 
a defeat on the Paramara Vairisiihha II and succeeded in capturing 
Malava, which had been in their possession more than a centurv 
before and was wrested from them by the Rashtrakutas. The Prati¬ 
haras appointed a governor of their own to administer the newlv 
acquired territory, and the sovereignty of the Paramaras there re¬ 
mained in abevance at least up to a.d. 946. During this period 
the Paramara Vairisiihha IT seems to have lived in exile some¬ 
where in the Rashtrakuta kingdom. But the disintegration of the' 
Pratihara empire began after the death of MahTpala I. Some time 
before a.d. 949, Vairisiihha II, taking advantage of the weakness of 
the Pratiharas, wrested Malava from them, apparently with the help 
of the Rashtrakutas, and re-established there the suzeraintv of his 
family,73 The Udaipur Prasasti74 reports that after slaying his ene¬ 
mies Vairisimha II proved that Dhara belonged to him. Vairisiihha 

II was succeeded by his son Siyaka II some time before a.d. 949. 

STyaka II was also known as Efarsha, while Menituhga calls him 
by the name Simhadantabhata. Siyaka IPs inscription, dated a.d. 94S 
gives him the titles Mahardiadhiraia and Mahamandalikachtiddmani 
and describes him as a vassal of the Rashtrakiita Krishna III Akala- 
varsha.75 Siyaka II was a great warrior. Shortly before a.d. 949 he, 
with the assistance of the ruler of Khedaka-mandala fKaira in Guja¬ 
rati, led an expedition a^rainst Yogaraja, whose kingdom lay to the 
west of the Mahi.7fi This gives an idea of the extent of the Para- 
* 

71 El I. p. 2.37; AS/, AR, 1902-3, p. 207. 

72 El I, p. 237. 

73 History of the Paramara Dynasty, pp. 31-36. 

74 El, I, p. 235. 

75 Ibid., XIX, p. 242. 

70 Ibtd. 
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mara kingdom on the west at that time. Yogaraja is identified with 
the Chalukya Avanivarman II, also knowiv as Yoga, who ruled in 
Kathiawar during that' period.77 Some time afterwards Slyaka II 
invaded the coimtry of the Hunas to the north-west of Malava^ and 
defeated their king.78 His adversary there seems to have been a 
successor of the Huna Jajjapa, who lost his life in a battle with the 
Chalukyas of Saurashtra. Slyaka II fought successfully with the lord 
of Radupati,79 who cannot be identified, but he had to suffer a defeat 
at the hanc^s of the Chandella Yasovarman.80 In the latter part of 
his reign Slyaka threw off the )’okc of subordination to the Rashtra- 
kfitas and declared independence. At this time the Rashtrakuta 
Khottiga, brother and successor of Krishna III, was on the throne of 
ihe Deccan. Khottiga marched with his army towards Malava in 
order to bring the rebel under his control. Slyaka II, along with 
his kinsman Kahka of Vagada, opposed the Rashtrakutas at a place 
called Kalighatta on the Narmada. The Rashtrakutas retreated after 
suffering a defeat, though Kanka lost his life in the battle.81 Slyaka 
II pursued Khotticra up to Manyakheta, the capital of the Rashtra¬ 
kutas, and sacked the city. Dhanapala’s Pait/aUichchhi^'^ states that in 
Vikrama Samvat 1029 (a.d. 972) Manyakheta was plundered in the 
course of an invasion by the lord of Malava. The king of Malava, 
referred to, was apparently STvaka II, as his victory over Khottiga 
, has been mentioned in the Udaipur Pras^asti.83 STyaka II was even¬ 
tually driv’-en from Manyakheta by the Rashtrakutas, who received 
substantial help on that occasion from the Gaiiga Marasiraha II. The 
Sravana Belgola epipranh84 reports, that Marasimha II Tv the strength 
of his arms protected the encampment of the emperor when it was 
located at the city of Manyakheta.’ Marasimha ruled from a.d. 963 
to 972, and apparently defended the Rashtrakuta capital when it was 
invaded by STyaka IT It was probably on that occasion that the 
southern boundary of the Paramara kingdom was pushed up to the 
Tapti. STvaka II deserves great credit for securing independent status 
for his family. His kingdom extended on the north up to the border ^ 
of the old Jhalwar State, which was under the sway of the MahH- 

77 Cf. Ch. XXIV, § 2, p. 

78 Navasaliasdnka-charita, Sarga XI, v. 90; El, IX, p. 8. 

79 Ibid., Sarga XI, v. 89, cf. History of the Paramara Dynasty, App. III. 

80 El, I, p. 134. 

81 ASl, AR, 1916-17, >t, I, p. l9, E/, XIV, p. 296. 

82 Ed. Biihler, p. 6. 

83 El. I, p. 237. 

84 Ibid., V, p. 179. 
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rfijddhirdja Ghamiindaraja in a.d. 971. The poet Padmagupta relates 
that Slyaka II ‘clothed himsell in the grass robe of a royal sage, and 
devoted himself to the practice of pcnance’.SS it may be assumed 
from it that die king abdicated his throne in the latter part of his 
life 'and took to asceticism. His queen was Vadaja and he had two 
sons, Munja and Sindhuraja. He was succeeded by Munja some time 
between a.d. 970 and 973. 

Munja was also known as Vakpati and Utpala. Merutunga re¬ 
lates a story regarding his birth and accession. It is stated that 
Slyaka H was without a child for many years. Once when he was 
on a tour in the countiyside he suddenly came across a new-born 
child lying on the Munja grass. He picked him up, gave him the 
name Munja, reared him like his own son with great affection, and 
adopted him as his successor to the throne. Some time afteiwards 
a son was born to the king, who gave him the name Sindhuraja. He, 
however, did not withdraw his affection from Munja and adhered to 
his former decision regarding succession 

Munja was one of the greatest generals of his age. Shortly after 
his accession he devoted his energy to the further expansion of his 
kingdom at the cost of his neighbours. He led an expedition against 
the Kalachuris of Dahala, defeated their king Yiivaraja H, and cap¬ 
tured Tripurl, the capital of the country. His supremacy over the 
Daliala countrv was, however, short-lived. The Kalachuris rallied 
tiieir forces, compelled Munja to withdraw from their country, and 
placed Kokalla H, son of Yiivaraja H, on the tlirone of TripurT.8” 
Munja’s military campaigns against his north-western neighbours 
were more fruitful. He invaded Medapata (Mewar), defeated its 
king, who may be identified with the Guhila Saktikumara (a.d. 977), 
and [ffundered Aghata (modern Ahar, near Udaipur railway station, 
Rajasthan), the capital of the country. The Guliila king saved his 
life on that occasion by taking shelter under the Rashtrakufa Dha- 
vala of Hastikundi.88 Mujija next invaded the kingdom of the Ch^a- 
manas of Naddula, and wrested from their king, Baliraja, Mt. Abu 
and the southern part of his dominion as far as Kiradu, which lies 
16 miles ngrth-west of Balmer, in the fdrmer Jodhpur State. The Kau- 
them grant89 of the Chalukya Vikramklitya V states that at the ap- 


8.5 Nacasahasduka-chafita, Sarga XI, V. 88. 

86 Prahandhachintdmani, Eng, transi Tawney, p. 30. 
. 87 El, I, p! 235: lA, XVI, p. 2.3; El, II, p. 5. 

88 EJ, X, p. 20. 

80 lA, XVI, p,. 23. 
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proach of Utpala the people of Marwar trembled. Padmagupta^O 
relates that Mufija's servants got a strong footing in Marwar. Muf5|a*s 
attempt to conquer Naddula was frustrated by Balirafa, who claims 
to have dispersed the army of the Malava king.91 Munfa divided 
the newlv conquered territories between the princes of his family. 
He posted his son Aranyaraja at Mt. Abu, and appointed his son 
Chandana to rule falor. His nephew Dusala was established in the 
kingdom of Bhinraal, which extended up to Balmer on the west.^2 
The Hunas of Huna-mandala, to the north-west of Malava, had to 
suffer defeat at the hands of this king.^3 Mnfiia invaded Gujarat which 
was then ruled by Mularaja I, the founder of the Chaulukya dynasty 
there. Being unable to resist the invader, he fled to the desert of 
Marwar, and took shelter under the Rashtrakuta Dhavala of Hasti- 
kimdi.94 Warlike activities of Munja in Gujarat brought him on the 
border of Lata, which was at that time ruled by B^appa, a member 
of a collateral branch of the Chaulukyas. Munja easily won a victory 
over Barappa.^S Rut his conquests of Gujarat and Lata did not lead 
to any acquisition of territories. 

While Munja led awressive campaigns in the south, the Chalukya 
Taila TT who wrested the throne of the Deccan from the Ra.shtra- 
kutas, cherished a desire to make himself master of the empire which 
onee belonged to them. He began successive campaigns against 
Malava, which not long before formed a part of the empire of the 
Rashtrakutas. Menituiiga relates that Taila H invaded Malava no 
less than six times, and on all thfese occasions he Was repulsed bv 
Munia. Ultimately Munja intended to get rid of this menace bv 
launching an aggressive campaign to crush the military power of 
Taila IT, His able and astute minister Rudraditya opposed this pro¬ 
ject, which in his opinion would inevitably bring disaster on his mas¬ 
ter. But when he found Munja determined to lead his army into 
the kingdom of the Chalukvas he entreated him not to cross the Goda¬ 
vari in his advance. But Mufija had such overweening confidence 
in his military power that he ignored the advice of his minister and 
pitched his camp on the right bank nf die Godavari. As soon as this 
news reached Rudraditya he committed suicide to avoid the shock 
of seeing his master in the grip of a terrible calamity, which in his 
opinion was sure to befall him. His forebodings proved correct. In 

90 /BBRAS, XVI, p. 173. 

91 El, IX, p. 75. 

92. History of the Paramara Dynasty, pp. 20 

93 El, IX, p. 75. 

94 Ibid., X, p. 20. 

95 Jm, I. p. S35. " . 
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the battle that ensued Munja fell a captive into the hands of his ad¬ 
versary. Merutuhga, while describing the fateful end of the king, 
relates a pathetic story, which seems to be' mixed up with a touch of 
romance. ‘ He states that Taila threw Munja into the prison of his 
capital and asked his own sister Mrinalavlati to attend on the prisoner. 
Munja’s ministers, who came to the Ch^ukya capital in disguise for 
the rescue of their master, dug a secret tunnel , mto the prison and 
made all necessary arrangements tor his escape. Munja, who fell in 
love with Mrigi^avatl, disclosed to her the arrangement made for his 
escape, and requested her to accompany him to his country. But, 
she betrayed the trust reposed in her and reported the matter to her 
brother. Taila II forthwith took due measures to stop Munja s es¬ 
cape and subjected him to severe indignities. Every day Munja was 
put in a cage and was dragged from door to door to beg his alms. 
Subsequendy Taila II ordered his execution, and his severed body 
was hung at the gate of die royal palace.^® 

This story of Munja’s imprisonment and execution is supported in 
outline by the epigraphic records of the Ch^ukyas.97 Though 
Munja spent the major part of his life in warfare, he was not indif¬ 
ferent to peaceful pursuits. He was himself a great poet, and he 
extended his bountiful patronage to those who devoted their lives 
to the service of the G(Kldess ot learning. Padmagupta Paiimala was 
his chief court-poet. Other eminent poets who lived under his pa¬ 
tronage were Dhananjaya, Bliatfa-Halayudha, Dlianika, Dhanapala, 
Sobliana and Ainitagati.yy The king also excavated a number of, 
beautiful tanks. One of them, situated at Dh^a, is still called after 
his name Munja Sagara. He is said to have built temples at Ujjain, 
Mahesvara, Oiik^ Madhata and Dharampuii. Thus as a soldier, 
as a litterateur, as a patron of poets and as a builder Munja occupies 
a very high position among thevrulers of mediaeval India. His death 
was deeply felt by his subjects whose lamentations seem to have 
found expression through the poems of Padmagupta.99 
It is known from Amitagatis Suhhdshitaratnasamdoha that Munja 
was on his throne in a.d. The king died some time between 

A.D. 995, his last known date,io<^ is a.d. 998, the date of the close of 
the reign of his adversary Taila II. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Sindhuraja. 

96. ?rabandhachint&mat)i, Eag. trans., Tawney, pp. S3-35. ' 

97 lA, XVI, p. 23; El, Xy, p. 350. 

08 Hisiory of the Pamnidra Dyna^y, pp. 275, 285-90. , 

99 JBBRAS, XVI. p. 174. 

99a ZDMG, LIX, LXI. 

100 The last known date of Munja Is 993 A.D. See El, XXXIII, p. 132 (Editor). 
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At tile time v/hen Muiija and his predecessors had been adminis¬ 
tering Malava, a collateral branch of the Paramara family is found to 
have been ruling in Vagacla, the country round Arthuna, 28 miles 
west of Banswara, The earliest known chief of the family is 
Dhanika, who was born in the lineage of Dambarasiinha, son of 
Upendra, the founder of the Paramara dynasty. He flourished in 
the middle of the tenth century. He built a temple of Dhanesvara 
near Mahakala in Ujjain. He was succeeded by Chachcha, also 
known as Kakka or Kainka. Chachcha fought on the side of Sly aka II 
of, Mfilava against the Rashtrakuta Khottiga at Kalighatta on the 
Narmada, and gave up his life Imively in the battle. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Chanelapa, who ascended the throne in the closing years 
of the tenth centur\'.t(>t 

iV. T HE S H A H I S 

In the second half of the ninth century a Hindu Sh^ii dynasty was 
ruling over the ,Kabul Valley. As regards th^ origin of this family 
Alberuni states that a Brahmin named Kallar was tlie Wazir of Laga- 
turman, the last of the Turki Shahi prinees of Kabul (descended from 
Kanishka). Lagatunnan antagonised the people by his misdeeds. 
Taking advantage of his impopiilaritv Kallar imprisoned his master 
and established himself on the throne of Kabul.i'J^ pie is the fomider 
of a line of kings known as Hindu Sh^is. He could not, however, 
keep his control over Kabul for a long time, and had to withdraw 
towards the east before a.d. 870. 

The Rajatamiigini^^^'^ mentions the name of a chief Lalliya Shahi, 
whose kingdom lay between those of tlie Darads and the Turushkas. 
The Darads occupied the Kishan-Gahga Valley in Kashmir, and the 
Turushkas were the Miislims who occupied Kabul. It is generally 
assumed that Lalliya Shahi is identical widi Kallm% referred to by 
Albenmi. His capital was Udabhanda, modern village of Und on 
the right bank of the Indus, 15 miles above Attock in the Rawalpindi 
district, Panjab. Kalhana describes him as the most powerful among 
th(i kings in the riorth. Lalliya Shahi s protege in the south was Ala- 
kliana, the king of Gurjara who ruled ‘the upper portion of the flat 
Doab between the jheliim and the Chenab ri\'ers’, south of Darva- 
bhisara, and probably also a part of the Panjab plain furtiier east. 
Alakhana’.s kingdom was invaded by king Sahkaravarman (a.d. 883- 

101 El, XIV, pp. 2!f6 ff; XXT. pp. 42 ff. History of the Pnranuira Dymsiy, pp. 237 ff. 

102 Sachau, II, p. 1.3. , « ’ 

103 Stein, I, pp. 205-d. 
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902) of the Utpala dynasty of Kashmir, who succeeded in wresting 
irom him a part of his kingdom known as the Takka land, which Stein 
identifies with ‘a tract adjoining the lower hills east of the Chenab\ 
Alakhana seems to have succeeded in preserving* the rest of his king¬ 
dom with the help of Lalliya Shahi. Sankaravarman also tried to crush 
the power of Lalliya but tailed. The Rdjataranginl states that Lalliya 
Shahi ‘was not received into service by Saiikaravarman, who desired 
to remove him from his sovereign position’. It may be that Lalliya 
wanted to enter into a friendly relation with Saiikaravarman after tlie 
discomfiture of Alakliana, but his overture was rejected. Sahkara- 
varman, however, could not dethrone Lalliya. 

The history of the Sh^i kingdom after the death of Lalliya is some¬ 
what obscure. We know the names of some kings from their coins 
and the chronicle of Kashmir, but it is not easy, to ascertain their re¬ 
lations. Different scholars have accordingly construed the history of 
diis period in different ways. The following sketch is based on the 
views of Stein, and a somewhat different account, based upon the 
study of coins, will be found in Chapter on Numismatics. 

Lalliya had a son named Toramana, but, according to Alberuni, 
Samand ascended the throne alter Kallar’s death. It is likely that 
Samand usurped the throne by ousting Toramana. This Samand has 
been identified with Samanta, known from numerous coins. But 
Samanta could not enjoy his sovereign position for a long time. Gopa- 
lavarman (a.d. 902-4), son and successor of Sankaravanhari, took up 
the cause of the dethroned Toramana and sen^ his minister Prabha- 
kara against the usurper. Prabhakara forcibly entered Udabhanda, 
overthrew the rebellious Sh^ii,l04 and placed I'oramana on the‘throne. 
He gave Toramana a new name Kamaluka.105 Alberuni mentions 
the name of Kamalu s successor as Bhima. An inscriptionlOS mentions 
the name of the father of the Shahi Bhima as Kalalavarman, obvious¬ 
ly an error for Kamalavarman. Kamalu and Kamaluka are no doubt 
contractions of this name. 

Kamalu is mentioned as the Raii of Hindustan by Muhammad 
‘Ufi.lt>7 The same authority relates that Sakawand, situ^d in 
Zabulistan (the capital of which was Ghazni), was a place of pilgri¬ 
mage to the Hindus, who visited that place for the worship of the 
idol there even coming^from distant parts of Hindustan. Fardaghan, 

104. The ‘rebellious Shahi’, who was dethroned by Gopalavaicman, king of Kashmir, 
Seems to have been Samant.i. Ibid., p. 217. 

105 Ibid. 

106 El, XXI, p. 299. 

107 Elliot. II, p. 172. 
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who was appointed governor of Zabulistaii by Amni Lais (a.d. 878- 
900), led an expedition against Sakawand, conquered the place,' 
drove out the idolatois, and broke the idols into pieces. A portion of 
the plunder that was obtained was distributed among the troops and 
the rest was sent to Amru Lais, who was informed of the conquest of 
the place with a request to send strong re-inforcements. As soon as 
the news of the fall of Sakawand reached Kamalu, he organised a 
vast army and advanced towards Zabulistan. Fardaghan felt distres¬ 
sed when he heard about the advance of Kamalu at the head of a big 
army. He had not sufficient force to oppose the enemy and decided 
to take recourse to a device to meet the situation till the an^val of 
the reinforcements despatched by Amru Lais. He succeeded in 
securing tlie services of some renegade Hindus and sent them to the 
Kamalu with necessary instruction. They pretended to be friends 
and reported to Kamalu that Fardaghan, in anticipation of an attack 
by the Hindus, collected a huge army, which would soon be reinfor¬ 
ced by a big contingent sent from Khurasan. Kamalu believed all 
this and slowed down the advance of his army for precautions for his 
safety. This gave a respite to Fardaghan, who was soon joined by 
the forces from Khurasan. Kamalu lost courage, dai'cd not confront 
this vast army, and abandoned the project. The information supplied 
above may be accepted as historical. Sakavyand was near Jalalabad, 
which is described by Baihakit^^s as a mountain pass leading to Kabul 
from India. It was obviously within the kingdom of the Shahis. 

According to the ^Rajataranginl Kamalu became king during the 
reign of Gopalavarman, King of Kashmir, who ascended the throne in 
A.D, 902. But according to Muhammad ‘Ufl, Kamalu was on the throne 
when Amru Lais (a.d. 878-900) was the ruler of Zabulistan.’ This 
anomaly may be solved by assuming that Kalhana is wrong in placing 
the date of Gopalavarman’s accession in a.d. 902, and that it probablv 
took place some time before a.d. 900. 

Kamalu was succeeded by his son Bhuna. A stone inscription 109 
of Bhima discovered at Dewai in Gadun territory, describes thb king 
as thfi Mahdr&jddhirdja Pararnesvara Sri Shdhi Bhimadeva. Bhima 
gave nis daughter in marriage to Siihharaja, king of Lohara, modem 
valley of Lohrin comprising the mountain districts south-west of 
Kashmir in the ‘Hill State* of Punch. Simharaja’s daugjbter by the 
Shahi princess was Didda, who played a notable part in the history 
of Kashmir.110 Bhima appears to have succeeded in exercising in- 

108 Ibid., p. 140. 

109 El, XXI, p. 299. 

no Cf. Ch, XVIII. 
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fluence over the royal court of Kashmir on account of his close rela¬ 
tionship with queen Didda. He built a temple of Vishnu in Kashmir 
anti gave it the name, Bhimakesava, after his own. Stein identifies it 
with the ruins of a temple at Bamzu near M^tanda now converted 
into a Muslim zirataMl Bhima closed his reign some time, after a.d. 
950.112 He was succeeded by Jayapala, whose history will be related 
ill the next volume. 


111 Stdn, U, 298. 

112 Hie date of the accession of Kshemagupta who married Diddl. 
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POLITICAL ORGANISATION 


A. DECCAN AND SOUTH INDIA 
1. Sources of Information 

In the third century a.d. the cnipiro oi the Satavahaiias broke 
up and gave place to a number ol mijior dynasties which ruled in 
different parts of the Deccan till the middle of the sixth century 
when the rise and progress of the Chalukyas of Badami restored 
unity to the polity and history of that area. Epigraphical rccoixls are the 
major source of knowledge for this period of three centuries, besides 
some coins of disputed import; and in the inscriptions, the minor 
dynasties ol Eastern Deccan, the Ikshvakus, Salankayanas and Vishnu- 
kundins, and perhaps also the Vakatakas of Berar, ure better represen¬ 
ted than those of the western half of the plateau—the Abhiras, Trai- - 
kutakas, Kalachuris and Chutns. In the area immediately to the 
south of tlie Krishna river, the Pallavas were the chief power, but 
there were less important dynasties like the Kadambas, the Gahgas 
and the Banas. All these dynasties may be considered more or less 
as the successors of the Satavahanas; they ruled over areas which had 
been wholly or in part included in the Satavahana empire, and they 
inherited and carried on the Satavahana traditions in polity and 
administration among other things.l 

In the extreme south lay the Tamil country divided among the 
three time-honoured monarchies of the Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas, 
besides a number of petty chieftaincies either independent or in sub¬ 
ordinate relation to one of the monarchies according to the exigen¬ 
cies of time and circumstance. The political and speial organisation 
of this area differed little in its essentials from that of Ae rest of , 
India south of the Vindhyas, but it was marked by some features 
peculiar’ to the Tamil country where indigenous institutions survived 
in some strength and blended with those that came in with the 
flow of Indo-Aryan culture. Strictly speaking, there is little direct 

1 CL Chs, on Political History (XII-XVII). ' 
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evidence on conditions in the Tamil country, excepting the small part 
of it included in the Pallava dominion, for the period a.d. 300-550 or 
even 600. The bulk of the earliest stratum of Tamil literature, the 
Sahgam literature as it is often called, certainly belongs to the period 
before a.d. 300, and the evidence of later literature and inscriptions 
does not commence until after a.d. 600. For the mtervening period 
we have to fall back on conjectures based on what went before and 
what came after. 

The second half of our period (a.d. 600-985) is much better illumi¬ 
nated bv our sources than the first. The political history of the more 
important kingdoms is much better known, and the inscriptions and 
literature begin to, tell us rather moi>e on the state of admini^ation 
and social life. Casual remarks of foreign travellers and writers 
sometimes give welcome clues to things not heai'd of otherwise. 

2. Fundamental Characteristics 

Ill any study ol polih, whether in North or South India, but more 
specially in tlie latter, w^ should keep clearly in view certain funda¬ 
mental characteristics of the Indian attitude in ancient times towards 
political organisation. In the first place, the Indians looked to fhe 
State for veiy little; the traditional view was that the ruler upheld 
the existing social order and afforded protection to the people from 
internal trouble and foreign invasion, and received as his wage a 
share in the produce of land. The social order itself,derived its sanc¬ 
tion and had its roots elsewhere—^in Revelation (sruti)^ Orthodox 
tradition {s7nriti), and the Practice of the elit^ {dchdra). The ruler had 
ordinarily little control over the numerous social, econonjic, and religi¬ 
ous concerns of the people, except by way of dispensing justice when 
jusliceworthy disputes demanding justice were brought before him or 
his courts. The normal regulation and administration of these affairs 
was bound by ties of locality, caste, occupation, or rehgious persuasion; 
these groups had a high regard for custom, iand^ ancient pri^ctice, but 
were by no means averse to try new methods should ocegsiou d^m^nd 
it, Eacli of tliese groups had its own establislied constitutipn,; seldom ^f 
ever cry.'.tallised in the form of definite, rules or written down m dotaih 
but generally well understood among its n^ejpbers,. and jtlexibW;?UOugh 
to admit of variations in practice or procedure to ^^neet uififores^nn 
situations, lliere was usually a general assemljily which met rarejy 
except perhaps once a year on some definite fesf^e or ceremonial ,q 4-- 
casibn, and An fexecutive hody in charge of the d^ly^ routine; this 
body was often chosen by lot from among persons who possessed cjffi 
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tain prescribed qualifications. Voting and decision by a majority of 
votes were by no means unknown, but the aim was usually to reach 
a unanimous decision by reconciling or integrating the different in¬ 
terests and points ol view. This is no imaginary or idealised picture, 
but the cumulative impression left on the mind by munerous inscrip- 
tiohs recording transactions in which such groups and associations 
figured in one way and another. Some concrete instances will appear 
as we proceed, though a full account of the details cannot be given 
here. The guilds of merchants like tlie Nanadesis and the Five Hun¬ 
dred of Ayyavole; the associations {srenia) of craftsmen, artisans and 
manufacturers hke kanchakaras (braziers) and telikis (oil-mongCrs); 
and of students, ascetics, temple-servants, priests and so on, besides 
the territorial assemblies of the village and nMu —all fmictioned 
more or less independently of the Government. In short. Govern¬ 
ment's chief task was to protect the framework of the social fabric 
from disruption due to intemal or external causes; the real life of 
the people was dominated by a network of corporative groups, local, 
hereditary, or voluntary as the case may be. 

Secondly, the duty of protecting society belonged m theoiy to a 
special class—-the Kshatriyas; by an easy transition in thought and 
practice, any one who, by favour of circumstances, felt equal to the 
task of undertaking the rule of a particular area, did not hesitate to 
do so, and nothing succeeded like success. !pach successful adven¬ 
turer became a king and sought to gain respectability by maintaining 
an ostentatious court, patronising learning and the arts, and having 
prasastis (lauds) composed in honour of l^mself and his family; his 
family often contiuu^ to survive long after its glory had spent itself, 
and then faded out of existence and out of the memory of people. 
Moreover, aggrandisement was the duty of the ruler; he had to be a 
vijigishu—one who wishes to conquer; and this ideal, universally cher¬ 
ished and acted on by all rulers, great and small, led to frequent wars 
and skirmishes, resulting in changes in the relative positions of the 
different powers involved. 

Lastly, and as a consequence of the two factors mentioned above, 
the frequent pohtical changes involving the rise and fall of empires, 
kingdoms, and principalities did not have such profound effects on 
the structure of society and civilization as in other countries, for in¬ 
stance, those of Europe. While the establishment and the continued 
prosperity of an empire often indeed meant an era of hi^ achieve¬ 
ment in literature and the aits, the absence of such an imperial power 
meant by no means any serious set-back in the conditions ot civic 
life. 
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3. Rural Administration 

The organisation which made for continuity of life and tradition) 
held society together, and carried it safe through the storms and tur¬ 
moils of political revolutions, was die autonomous self-sufficient vill¬ 
age. The village was the nrimars^ cell of the bodv—‘:ocial and politic, 
and its vitality is well attested for practically the whole area and all 
the centuries included in this survey. It usually consisted of a num¬ 
ber of families each occupying a house of its own in the residential 
part of the village, owning its own share of the arable land, and en- 
ioving the privileges of grazing cattle, gathering firewood and SP on 
in the waste land and fores.t lying round about the village and held 
in common bv the villagers as a bodv. The specific mention of some 
land belonging to the king as the subiect of a gift in a Pallava grants 
goes directly against the view that all land belonged to the king in 
the ancient Indian State. That a careful record of the boundaries of 
the village and of the individual estates in it was maintained, is also 
borne out bv the grants and charters of the times. To cite onlv one 
instance, the Uruvapalli grants describes die boundaries of a village 
of 200 nivartanas with meticulous detail. The villagers met periodi¬ 
cally for the consideration of matters of common concern, and per¬ 
haps also for the settlement of disputes and the administration of 
iustice. There is no doubt that everywhere rural administration grew 
from timid and tentative improvisations in the beginning to the more, 
elaborate and complicated machinery of committees and officials 
that we find described, in the Chola inscriptions of the tenth and ele- 
yenth centuries. The lines and pace of development differed, of 
course, in different places,*and judging from the evidence at hand, 
the Tamil country appears to have been mudi more progressive, 
much readier to try new forms and methods to meet fresh situations 
as they arose, than the rest of the area covered in this survey. The 
whole subject is of fascinating interest and deserves much more de¬ 
tailed study than it has yet received; all we can do here is to invite 
attention to some salient landmarks in die history of village govern¬ 
ment in South India in our period. 

The village headman is referred to by the name mutuda {lit. aider- 
man) in Salahkayana grants of the fifth century a.d.; and the grama- 
hhojaka of the early Pallava and Kadamba charters seems to be 
anoj^er name for the same official. How the village headman was 
appointed) and whether his bffice was hereditary, are matters on 

2 Qiendalur, El, VIII, p. 233 (rajavastu hhutvd Mhttam). 

3 M, V, K>. 60-53; ftlgo C- Mlnaksbl, anrf Social Life under the 

PaUavos, pp. 61-62. 
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which no clear light is furnishcdjjy our sources. But that he was the 
leader of the village and the intermediary between the villagers and 
the royal government of the kingdom is fairly clear.' Thus, a number 
of Salahkayana grants are orders addressed to the village or villagers 
headed by the mutiidaA • 

The villagers of Omgodu and Pikira are specially mentioned in the 
Pallava gi'ants bearing their names. The British Museum plates of 
CharudevI speak of the officials of the village {gdmeyikd dyuttd) 
without any definite indication as to who appointed them. The Sai'sa- 
vani plates of Kalachuri Buddharaja (a.d. 610)5 mention the elders 
of the village, its adhikdrika and others. Here we must note the men¬ 
tion of the elders of the village, as a class apart from the headman, 
adhikdrika, and the generality of the people. They also find mention, 
besides the grdmabhojika, in the Satara grant of Vishnuvardhana, 
the younger brother of Fulakesin II.6 

In the Tamil country we have references to manram and podiyil 
as also to avai (from Sanskrit sahhd) in the classical literature of die 
Sahgam period. This makes it clear that some form of a prirnitive 
village assembly was known to the rural parts, although the position 
of the assembly seems to have been better established in the larger 
towns, particularly the capital cities. Podiyil means ‘common place’ 
(of meeting) and manram is explained by a relatively late commen¬ 
tator, who must, however, be taken to represent an authentic tradi¬ 
tion, as ‘the open place in the centre of the village where all people 
meet under the shade of a tree’. The songs of the Purandnuru (nos. 46 
and 220) show that the manram was also a court of justice as well as 
the place where the sentences of the court were executed. In one of 
them we have an interesting situation. The Chola king doomed the 
sons of one of his enemies to be thrown to an elephant. A poet inter¬ 
ceded successfully on behalf of the youngsters, and appealed to‘the 
king’s mercy by saying that a strange fear had taken possession of 
those tender children as they stared in bewilderment at the manram. 
The other poem is a lament of a friend of anothe;* Chola king at the 
sight of the manram of ancient Uraivur. bereft of its king who had 
for some unknown reason given up his life by starvation. Here we 
have testimony of the king going to the manram of the capital to 
administer justice in person and do other public business. Of the 

4 Ellur plates of Devavarman, a.d. 32.5— Elure mutwiia pamukha gdmo Uiani- 

jdoo. Cf, Kantheru plates of Nandiyannan II and Feddavegi grant of the same 
king having mutucia sahitdn grdmeyakdn. ^ , 

5 El, VI, p. 297. Rdshtro-grdma-mahatiar’ ddhikdrikdcWi. 

6 7A.. XIX, pp. 309-10. 
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nature and working of the manram in rural parts of this early period, 
especially on its political side, we Iiave no direct testimony. But 
popular gatherings of a social and religious iiatiue in the manram erf 
every locality are known to have been a regular feature of rural life^ 
and it was undoubtedly the scene of song, dance, and other popular 
amusements. 

After a long interval, the regular history of village institutions may 
be said to commence with the inscriptions of the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries a.d. From these insa’iptions we are able to trace the 
presence of at least three types of assemblies which payed a regular 
part in local administration, namely (1) the ur (2) the sabhd and (3) 
the nagaram. The nr was evidfently the commoner type of assembly 
belonging to the normal run of villages where the land was held by 
all classes of people who were, therefore, entitled to membership in 
the local assembly. The sabhd was apparently an exclusively Brah- 
mana assembly of the brahmadeija villages where at least at the start 
all the land belonged to the Brahmanas. The nagaram was quite 
another type; it was an assembly of merchants and belonged to loca¬ 
lities where traders and merchants were in a dominant position. These 
types of assemblies often existed side by side in the same locality, 
together with many other associations of lesser importance and more 
restricted scope. Whenever necessary, there was mutual consultation 
among those different assemblies and associations, and the rule was 
genjsrally observed that all the interests concerned in a matter were 
consulted before any decision was taken on it. An inscription from 
Uttaramerur,7 dated a.i>. 99'3-94, just immediately after the close of the 
period covered in this sur\ny, illustrates this clearly. It records the 
decision of the sabhd th^t the responsibility for the payment of fines 
levied by either the king’s court {rdjaclvdrain), the court of justice 
(dharmdsanam), the revenue department {vari), or others, must rest 
on the particular community or class to which the person fined be¬ 
longed; and the groups specially named are Brahmanas, Siva-Brah- 
manas, accountants, merchants, Vellalar, and any other castes {jdtigat). 
It is not clear if all these classes were invited to attend the meeting 
at which the decision was taken, or it was taken after previous con¬ 
sultation with all of them. The inscription also shows, what is clear 
in many other ways, that the sabhd, generally comprising the elite 
of learning and character in the community, commanded the respect 
of all other assemblies, and took the lead on important occasions in 
settling difficult matters of common concern. 


7 El, XXII, pp. 205-7. 
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cJ of tilt/ ur assfim!)lv, we are unfor¬ 

tunately not as well informed as of die sabM. But we may presume 
that the role of the ur in local administration was similar to that of 
the sahha. In a large township like Uttaramerur where the fir and the 
sahhd existed side by side, there arose a natural tendency for the 
sahha to guide and control the activities of the ur, and for the ur to 
submit willingly to such guidance.8 The ur had often an execution 
committee of its own which was called dluhganattdr, the ruling 
group. We learn nothing, however, of the method by which they were 
chosen or of the tenure of their ofBce. 

Of the sahhd more details are forthcoming. In the earliest extant 
inscriptions of Uttaramerur, which belong to the reign of Dantivar- 
man Pallava, the sabhd already appears as a mature and well establi¬ 
shed institution exercising almost all the powers that it ever exercised 
in later times. It sold land, undertook the administration of an endow¬ 
ment for dredging a tank, and made an important settlement 
{vyavasthai) in which the ur was assigned some duties with regard 
to lands deserted bv poor tenants who could not pay the dues on 
‘them. A little later, under Nandivarman, it laid down the qualifica¬ 
tions and the tenure for the place of the worshipping priest (archaka) 
in a local temple. These early records also contain notable references 
to mriifar, obviously executive officers subordinate to the sahhd and 
taking their orders from it. A Pandya inscription from Manur in the 
neighbourhood of Tinnevellv (n. a.d. 800) is a landmark in the history 
of the sabhd. It is a record of rules of procedure made bv the sabhd 
for the regulation of its future meetings. The meeting of the sabhd 
was summoned by beat of drum, and assembled in the hall of the 
local temple of Govardhana. The rules made included the following 
proyisions among others: only those who had a full share of the 
village lands, including .shares obtained by purchase, gift, or dowrv. 
were proficient in one Dharma and mantrahrdhmnna, and w^re of 
good conduct, should take part in the proceedings of the sabhd. For 
the future, no fractional shares such as quarter, half, and so on. should 
l)e created bv sale, gift, or dowrv. Those who wish to buy a full share 
must be proficient in an entire Veda, including its addenda (pariUshfa). 
No one, who did not enjov a full .share acquired in one of these ways, 
shall be appointed to anv kind of vdriyam. i.e., executive duty. Per-' 
sons who contravene these provisions or obs^uct the proceedings of 
the sahhd saying ‘nay\ nay’, to every proposition, and those who abet¬ 
ted such offenders, were egch to pay a fine of 5 Udius and abide by the 


8 See Studies, pp. 105-d. 
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proNisions of this settlement for the future. The whole transaction is 
j’mt through by the sahhd, and there is no mention of the king^ or 
the government except in the formal dating of the document in (he 
35th year of the Pandya ruler, Maranjadiayan. But doubtless, if. ob¬ 
struction was very strong and the sahh/i was not equal to controlling 
it, it was open to it to invoke the aid of the king’s officials in enfor¬ 
cing its lavd"!!! decisions, and that aid would be readily forthcoming. 

The two oft-quoted Uttaramerur inscriptions of the 12th and 14th 
years (a.d.-919 and 921) of the Chola monarch Parantaka I may be 
said to constitute the next great landmark. In these inscriptions we 
see the completion of the transition from the appointment of indivi¬ 
dual executive officers by the sahhd (the vdriyar) to the establishment 
of a fairly elaborate committee system, by means of whidi important 
sections of local administration were entrusted to committees {vdritfam) 
of 6 or 12 members according to the importance of their functions. 
The fitst inscription laid down niles for the election of the various 
committees, and the second inscription, dated two veafs later, amend¬ 
ed these rules with a view to removing some practical difficultfes that 
had been experienced in their working. Without going into details, 
too long and complicated for reproduction here,^*'! we may note that 
the general principle followed was to lav down minimum qualifica¬ 
tions of propertv, learning, and character to be satisfied bv persons 
before being included in the panels for the committees, and then to 
secure by a system of lot the election of the requisite number from 
those qualified men, care being taken that all the wards of the town¬ 
ship were represented on the committees. 

The Tiruchendur inscription of Pandva Varaguna Maharaja TI 
{c. A.D. 874),9 mentions that of a large endowment in cash made in 
favour of the local te?nple, the urar of Korkai became trustees of one 
part, the sabhah/dr of Varagunamangalam of another, and the nap^a- 
rattdr of Manavirapattanam of yet a third—a striking instance of co¬ 
operation among the diflFerent t^qies of assemblies for a common cause. 

There was a small staff of paid servants in each village, called 
madhifasthas, who assisted the committees of the sahhd in their 
work and maintained the records of the village. They also attend¬ 
ed the meetings of the sahhd, and assisted in the conduct of the 
meetings and in recording their resolutions, but themselv^es took no 
part in the deliberations. In a.d. 923 the sahhd of Brahmadesam, 

8a Ibid 

9 El. XXI, p. loa 

47 
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North Arcot district, resolved that their madhynsthas, employed in 
writing up the accounts c onnected with the tank, were to be remu¬ 
nerated at the-rate of four measures of paddy per diem, and were 
to receive in addition six kalaujiis of ‘red gold’ per annxim with a 
pair of clothes each; that earh of ihcm had, at the end of hy; year of 
office, to produce accounts and pass through the ordeal of red hot 
iron; that those who were declared pure after the ordeal should re¬ 
ceive a bonus of a small amoun! of nold, while those that failed in 
it should pav a fine of ten of rold, the reason for the heavy 

fine being that the corpus of the lank fund was not of suffieient si/e 
and that no coqaoral punishment was tc^ be resorted to by (he sahha 
in such cases.lt> 

Similar developments were taking p^ee elsewhere though not 
perhaps to the same extent. Tn the Deccan we come across numer¬ 
ous references to the mohairnns of Aullpn-es who w'ere in charge of 
the local administration under the leadership of ^hmtindm. corres¬ 
ponding to the mxtfiida, the ^ramnhhninka etc. of an earlier time. 
About A.D. 700 we read in an insr-viptien that some land was given 
awav to a temple in Benrivnr wOh <he assent of the subiects who 
were mehainnnfA^ .Again lhr> Tjah^’i''n^^'‘’var iurcrintinn of yiirnreja 
VikTamaditva (r. a.p. 7?0d- cont.ain'^ an important acharavx/aivisthe — 
charter of rights and duties—m\ci^ bv flw xitirrrafa to the mnh~^ionn^, 
the rtaf'arfi and tlie eighteen pa-duitis o^ Porigere. the king’s odi^ials 
(rdjapxmi!}has) being renuircfl lo secure the proper observance of Ihe 
terms of the charter. The fmprualion dascribes rates of taxes to be 
given bv the villagers to the dc'7 /7?/pup’s ever\/ year in the month of 
Vaisnkhn and to the ffeni fgiu'hP in tlm rconth of Vnyfika. Tt also men¬ 
tions the specialised guilds brn/iers and of oihuongers, and of the 
payment of dues to them. Tt will be no’iced that in these Chalukva 
inscriptions the relations bctwcci'. the village assembly and the offi¬ 
cials of the kinws fTo\crnmrrP ar^ somcwtiat closer than in the more 
autonomous townships of the Tnnn'l country. 

Under the Riishtrakutas Inti’s ot nn-d admini'^tration continued 
to be the same as earlier u/Tder <he '' hlhit;', as of Badami. The inscrip¬ 
tions give ample cA'idence of of g(7»»ivnd"s and mahd- 

janaf in each important vu'llare and towndiip, and of the diligence 
and regularitv with which they attended to the numerous local 
affairs. An inscription of a.p. 902-8^^ from Nandavaadige speaks pf r 

10 276 of 1915. 

It S7J, IX, i, no. 48; mnhnjam-rnnjri uimmaUidr koftatfii 

12 FJ. XIV, p. 188. 

D /A. XII, p. 231. 
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meeting of the local assembly at which were present all the maha- 
janaii, young and old, headed by ‘their own three', who were the 
equals of Kapilarishi; the three particularly mentioned were doubt¬ 
less the executive officers of the mahajanas, and the esteem in which 
they were held is seen by their being compared to sage Kapila. An¬ 
other inscription of a.d. 917 from Hattimattur mentions ‘the one hun¬ 
dred and ten’ (mahajana^) of a village and the fifty families of oil- 
mongers in tlip same place co-operating in the conduct of the affairs 
of the local temple. It is perhaps needless to mtiltiplv instances. 

The organisation of rural government in practicallv the whole of 
South India then conformed fo a certain general pattern, but exhibi¬ 
ted many variations in detail according to time apd place. There was, 
on the whole, more vnrietv and development in the.Far South than 
in the Deecan, and this development was continued into the next 
period—the age of the Chola Emivire—which witnessed the most re¬ 
markable combination of efficient eeulral control with the utmost 
local freedom ever known in the historv of India. 

t The relation between the village or township and the central go¬ 
vernment in matters other than the pavment of land revenue is best 
understood by a studv of the pariharas or exemptions that usuallv ac¬ 
company the numerous grants of land recorded in the charters. Such 
a studv will provide julso a peep into the tax-svstem of the times. The 
Mavidavolu plates of Pallava Sivaskandavarnlan mention the follow¬ 
ing items: (1) Exemption from digging for salt. The mining and 
manufacture of salt was a roval monopoly c'/en under the Satavahan- 
as, and continued to be so under the later Pallavas.l4 Speciallv favour¬ 
ed villages, particularly hrnhmadcuo!^, were exempted from visits 
from royal officials for purposes of dign-iny fn the villages for salt, 
The Hirahadagalli plates place the manufacture of sugar on the same' 
level as that of salt. Exemption from the administrative jurisdlfc- 
tion of the head of the district (nrafhn-^amr.mfvjnknrh). In some earlv 
Kalihga grantslS it is expressly stated that the villagers were, from 
the date of the grant, to tender the donee and his descendants all 
the pav ments and services which they used to giv^e to the king and 
his officials. It is also stated that the villages concerned were to be 
exempt from the entry of soldiers and policemen for any purpose. 
These hrahmodetjas, then, were clearly a sort of irnperia in imperio 
in which the donee held practically absolute sway in every respect. 

a 

14 See Minakshi, op. cit,, pp. i71-72. 

15 Ragolu and Sningavarapukota plates (El, XII, p. 1; XXV, p. 238; XXIII< p. 56). 
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A Traikutaka inscription of a.d. 490-9116 mentions an exception to 
the rule that soldiers and policemen should not enter such villages, 
viz., that they may do so for capturing thieves and those who have 
done evil against the king {chora-rajapathakdn-vdrjam). This condi¬ 
tion expressly stated for once here may perhaps be taken to be tin im¬ 
plied condition governing all such general exemptions. It proves 
that care was taken to see that exemptions granted to favoured sub¬ 
jects did not produce any serious anti-social consequences. (3) Exemp¬ 
tion from liability to supply draught bulls to help the progress of 
touring officers, who seem to have expected the provision by the vill¬ 
agers of other amenities as well—such as cots, living rooms, and 
boiled rice, items to which the Hirahadagalli plates <add milk, curds, 
grass, fuel, and green vegetables. That this system of local supplies 
was fairly widespread in South India is seen from the grants of other 
dynasties as well.i" Another common exemption, not specifically 
mentioned in Mayidavohi plates but included in the Hirahadagalli 
plates, was (4) freedom from kara (tax) and vcUi (free labour). Other 
inscriptions contain quite a number of other items of varying im¬ 
portance which need not all be detailed here.t^ But two may be no¬ 
ticed as thev are of particular interest. (5) Manr}ipd(Ju, corresponding 
to the Sanskrit expression (sa) dnndn-dosha dasdparddha. This con¬ 
sisted in fines and other accruals of judicial administration, not hand¬ 
ed over to the officials of the State but retained by the favoured 
donee, either the whole village or the particular person or persons 
in it. (6) Neyvilai, literally ‘the price of ghee’, which may be taken to 
correspond to tuppaderc/]\ter.\]]y ghee-tax, of the Kannada inscrip¬ 
tions. This seems to have been the relic in the form of a cash pay¬ 
ment in lieu of the siipplv of ehee to meet the daily requirements 
of the royal palace, a practice of which the Tamil epic Silappadikd- 
ram preserves a clear memory. 

The pariharas were summed up in theory as 18 in number, but 
varied in practice with time and place. They give us some idea of 
the numerous levies and imposts to which the people were subjected 
at the hands of government, and ro hir .to confirm the impression 
recorded by Arab writers of the nin*^h and tenlh centuries that the 
people of India were heavilv taxed and that their monarchs had 
their treasuries full. 


]6 Surat plates of Vyaghrasena, El, XI, pp. 219 ff. 

17 Kudigere plates of Kadamba Mandhabrivarman, El, VI, pp, 12-16. 

IS Mlnalsbf op. eft., Ch. V. All these particulars figure in Vakatatto inscriptjpns 

ftlso, Fleet Cn. m, 55 and 56, and B^im plates, El, XXVh 
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To complete the picture of the system of taxes and levies we must 
note that besides the central government there w^re other agencies 
which claimed and exercised the right to levy taxes and imposts. In 
such cases the imposts were usually levied with the consent of the 
parties involved, and were thus voluntary in character. An inscrip¬ 
tion of A:D. 918 from DandapuriQ records that the people of that place 
resolved upon the following levies in order to maintain in good repair 
a big irrigation tank in that place. The levies were: three drammas 
on each Brahmin marriage, two on each upanayana, one on each 
Sudra marriage, and one pana on every occasion of a prdyaschitta. 
Numerous instances of such voluntary levies by particular sections, 
guilds or merchants, caste organisations, and so on, for serving more 
or less hmited purposes may be gathered from the inscriptions of al¬ 
most every dynasty. 

4. Central Administration 

We may now turn to the machinery of royal administration from 
the centre. Above the grama was the administrative division called 
dhdra, rdshtra, ndctu, kottam or vishaya at different times and places. 
The rdshtra and vishaya are sometimes distinguished as two cate¬ 
gories, one being a larger division than the other. Likewise, the 
valanddu and mandalam appear as larger divisions comprising a num¬ 
ber of nddus in Tamil inscriptions. There was no uniformity in the 
size oi these administrative divisions. It was often determined by 
accidents of history. When, for instance we hear of Banaraja-ow/ioya 
in a Chalukya inscription of the Badami period, 20 we see at once 
that a principality, once ruled in independence by the Banas and now 
subject to the Chalukyan empire, was constituted into one of its 
vishayas. 

Just as in the grama, so in the larger division also, there was an as¬ 
sembly of elders, often mentioned in the inscriptions, although litde 
information is forthcoming on its exact constitution or functions. 
There is mention, for instance, of the vishaya-mahattaras of Gud- 
davadi-vishaya in a Salahkayana grant of the second half of the fifth 
century a.d.21 In a Pallava inscription from the Nellore district the 
ndttdr figure together with the urdr and others as the executors of a 
royal order.22 As in the grama, so in this larger division, there was a 

19 lA XII, p. 223. 

20 SII, IX, pt. I, no. 46r 

21 Polamuru grant of Madhavavannan I. 

22 Nellore Inscriptions, p. 429. 
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chief executive ollicial variously described as vdpata as in Brihatplia- 
layana and early Pallava charters, desudhipali in Salaiikayana grants, 
desabhojoka in a Kadamba grant,and ndttukkon in Tamil inscrip¬ 
tions.It seems jyobable that the maliakdavara of the Ikshvaku ins¬ 
criptions and the rdalitrakuta of later inscriptions from Western Dec- 
can were also district officials with similar status. 

Ihe designations of several odier classes of officials occur in the 
inscriptions, with very little indication, however^ of the exact natme 
of their duties. In tlie Ikshvaku inscriptions we come across the 
mahdscnapati, mabddandandijaka and kosntugdrika, which may be 
rendered respectively as Lommander-m-chiel, Chief Judge, and 
Treasurer. These high oflices were sometimes held in combmation. 
Thus we lieai' oi a inaliutalauum wiio was also a maliddandanayaka 
and who was entrusted with Oie task of preparing the draft of a grant 
111 proper lorm, a task which we find entrusted m otlier chaiters to a 
rahasyadlukrita, usually transl^4.ed as private secretary (Folamiiru 
granlj or to malidsdiidhivigraiuka as in the Eastern Ganga and Bada- 
1111 (olialukya grains.baiaiika^ana giants niention ayuKlakdS/ vaUa- 
bhas, and rajapunislias; ayukiuka like uipata simply means an ap¬ 
pointed person and vaUubnu is ct^uaied witli adliyakdia in the lexicon 
ot lltlmachandra. lidjapui usUas lecail the punmUcui ol the Asoka in¬ 
scriptions, a class ol oliicials who stood m close personal relation to 
the ruling king, interpreted his mind to oliicials in the provinces, and 
reported on tliose oliicials and their work to the king; but it is doubt¬ 
ful if -in die smaller kingdoms of the Deccan and South India there 
was much scope lor these oliicials to exercise the same class ol duties. 
We also hear oi die djfiapti or executor of a grant, but diis is no sepai- 
ate category oi ollicial, because usually any ollicer near at hand is 
nominated executor. The flirahadagalii plates give an unusually 
long list of officials. At the head ol die list are placed rdjakumdraii, 
pruices ol blood royal, showing that the kingdom was held in a sort 
of commission by die male members ol the royal lamily, die junior 
members and collaterals holding responsible oliices in the kingdom 
under flie reigning monarch. The general prevalence of this system 
is wdll attested by literature and inscriptions. It was an advantage 
when there was unity in the royal family, but when diflerences ar^e, 
the arrangement made easy the lapse into -civil war ilnd disruption. 

23 iliresakuna graal of Mrigesavannan. 

24 Tinicliendur inscription of Vuiagupa-Maliaiaja, El, XXI, p. 109, 11. 6 to 7. 

25 Komlainudi Tl. El, VI, p. 315. This was also the case with many dynasties in 
Noith India. See below ^ R. 
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Reference may he made, lor example, to tlie condition of tlie Chulukya 
empire of Badami iir tire inierval between,die death of Bulakesin II 
and the accession of Vikramaditya (above, pp. 425-21}. After the rdja- 
kumuras comes the Senupati; ihen, a group of three names raitihika,* 
madabihi and desddikala. Maddinha is a territorial division according 
to certain Jaina works, so that Uiese three classes ,ol olticials were the 
ext^cutive heads respectively of tire rdslitra, iiiadainba, and desa. Next 
is mfiiitioned the gdniabliojaka, the head of the village, of whom en¬ 
ough has been said already. Next conies a group ol diree names, oalla- 
ca, govallava and auiachcha, terms by no means easy to explain but 
probably bearing on revenue adminjsiration. Lastly are mentioned 
groups of officers concerned with die inaintenaiice of peace mid 
seeming safety of life and properly. they are amkhadhikata 
(officer 111 charge of protection), giimika, tuUiika, and neijika, all obs¬ 
cure terms. I’his list does not seem to be exhaustive, as it is followed 
by the phrase uniieLiclui, ‘and others besides’. The same record men¬ 
tions two other types of olticials— sancliaraulaka and bliadumanusha — 
\ery plausibly rendered into bailiff and constabulary, whose duty it 
was to entorce the execution of the orders of the government and 
the decrees of lav/ courts. The saheharantakas are called sdsana- 
aanciiaritis, i.e., pronmlgators oi royal commands in the Sanskrit char¬ 
ters of the Raliavas. Later Rallava ctiarUu.s mention yet other ollicials 
such as kosddhijkslia, siy^ierinlendeiit of die treasury, rndnikkappan- 
darani-kappdnj the guard ol the treasury of jewels who probably lunc- 
lioned under IIk* kusddai/kslui. We also hear ol tlie j\ilakkaiailar 
and adhikdrar, olffeers of the revenue department who had duties re¬ 
lating to tfie survey and assessment ol cultivated lands. Lastly, there 
were the vdyilkelpar, that is hearers of royal orders, a term which be¬ 
comes refined in wliola inscriptions into linivdykkelvi, i.e., hearing 
(tile utterances of) the sacred mouth—that is the king. These tenns 
remind one naturally of their Sanskrit counterpart which occurs in 
Chalukya and Rashlrakuta inscriptions, namely rdjasrdvitam. lire . 
Sanskrit term, however, is dobule-edged. It may mean that a matter ^ 
was reported to the king for his approval, a procedure implied by tlie 
terms vijnapti and vinnappam of other inscriptions, and it may ak6 
mean orders uttered by the king. In the Kannada inscriptions the 
term is found used in both these meanings; and the system of the king 
issuing oral order usually recorded and put into shape for official 
action by the private secretary in attendance, rahasyddhikrita, was 
ancient anch universal in India. In striking contrast to this elaborate 
machinery is tlie simple formula of the early Gahga grants which 
only speak of a body of well-appointed and loyal servants —suvibhakr 
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ta-bhaktabhrilijajanena —betokening a simple machine^ of govern 
ment and the personal touch of the monarch with the details of day- 
to-day administration. 

. In addition to village courts and caste and guild panchdyats for 
the settlement of disputes, there was a series of law courts maintain¬ 
ed by the central government for the administration of justice; and 
these were called adhikaranas or dharmdsanas. Adhikaranadandam, 
fine levied in a court of law, occurs among the parihdras enumerated 
in Ihe Kasakudi plates. These dhaTtnasanas were presided over by 
state officials wlio were assisted by advisers learned in the law, the 
dfiarmdsanabhattas as they were called. The rollicking farce, Matla- 
vildsa, of the Pallava king Maliendravarman I, contains a scene which 
clearly suggests that tlie courts were not free from corruption.26 in 
tile absence of otlier evidence ordeals {divya) were resorted to; the 
Vishnukundin Mahendravarman I was reputed to be an expert in the 
conduct of ordeals of various kinds.27 

Of the existence of a reguhuiy constituted council of minister to 
assist the king in the day to day administration, we have no clear 
proof from the inscriptions. There is mention, however, of the 
mantri-mandala, group of ministers, taking pait in the coronation of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla.28 It is well known that all manuals of 
polity laid stress on the need for such a councU but we cannot judge 
how far practice conlbrmed to theory in our period. 

5. The King 

At die head of the State was the king, who was the fountain of 
honour. Chief Judge, and leader of the armed forces. The early Iksh- 
vakus like Vasishthiputra Chaihtamula performed Vedic sacrifices 
such as Agnihotra, Agt^ishtoma, Vdjapeya and Asvamedha. But later 
monai-chs horned to Buddhism, and there was need for a reaction in 
favour of Vedic religion which was started by the later drastics, the 
PaUavas being most prominent among them. They described them¬ 
selves as ‘ever engaged in uplifting Dharma submerged in evils of the 
age of Kali’, and the kings of these dynasties were proud of calling 
themselves dharma-mahdrdjddhirajas. Though the kings favomed 
specially the particular religious creed which they professed, they 
never atempted to impose it on all their subjects; rather they often 


26 Minakshi, op. cit., p, 58. 

27 Polamuru grant, no. 7 of AR£, 1914. 

28 Slli IV, no. 135, Sec. J[. 1. I. 
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patronised, as a matter of policy, all other creeds as occasion demand¬ 
ed. After a political revolution involving a change of dynasty, social 
and economic stability was often ensured by express proclamations 
that all pre-existing rights of property, charitable foundations, and so 
on, would be respected by the new rulers. 

Succession to the throne was usually hereditary in the eldest male 
line, and care was taken to educate princes according to the best 
standards of the time in literature, law, and the martial arts, ancl to 
train them in administrative positions suited to their capacities and 
tastes. The princesses often attained proficiency m the fine arts, par¬ 
ticularly painting, music'' and the dance. During the minority of 
Pulakesin II, his uncle Mahgalesa acted as regent; but when he plan¬ 
ned to keep Pnlake.sin II permanently out of his rights and pass the 
throne to his own son, public sentiment strongly opposed the move 
and supported Pulakesin, who waged war against Mahgalesa, defeat¬ 
ed and killed him in battle, and took possession of tlie throne that 
rightfully belonged to him. Pulakesin s reign and life came to a sudden 
end in consequence of a Pallava invasion in a.d. 642; tlien all was 
confusion, and the sons of Pulakesin each prepared to make himself 
independent ruler over the territory that was under his charge; but 
one of them, Vikramaditya I, saw the folly of the course, and suc¬ 
ceeded in rolling back the tide of foreign invasion, checking the dis¬ 
ruptive designs of his brothers, maintaining the unity of the empire, 
•and making himself emperor; and he was not the eldest among the 
^ons of Pulakesin (above, pp. 426-27). At the beginning of the eighth 
century, there was no heir to the Pallava throne in the direct male 
line after the death of Paramesvaravarman II and there was a crisis 
leading to a regular search Tor a suitable candidate from the colla¬ 
teral branches of the family. The ministers, the members of the 
ghatika of the capital city, and the mulaprakiiti are said to have gone 
to Hiranyavarman and secured his young son for the place, 
brought him to the capital, on an elephant, and crowned him king 
as Nandivarman II (above, pp. 330-31). One of the royal insignia which 
the deputation to Hiranyavarman carried with them was a diadem 
of the shape of an elephant’s scalp.^^ This is a unique instance in the 
South of a choice of ruler on the initiative of highest officers of the 
State and tlie dite of society.29a The history of the Rashtrakufas and 
of the Eastern Chalukyas was marked by a large number of disputed 
successions and civil wars; in the case of the latter this feature was 

29 SIL IV, no. 135, Sec. F. 

29a Cf. the cases ctf Gopala and Ya^kara (p. 547). 
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olteu acceiitualed, ii not actually promoted, by the interference of 
the iiashtrakuUis in tfie aiians ol Veiigi with a view to their own 
aggiundjscment. ihe uashtraKuta king Dln iiva chose the ablest ol his 
sons, (jiovinda 111, lor succession alter him, and made him yuvaraja. 
blamblia, the eldest son ol Dhruva, did not like this, and was inclihed 
to inaKe liouUle, Ohruva then abdicated and crowned Govinda as 
emperor and sought liieicby to avert the impending civil war. Peace 
was, however, maintained only till the deaui ol Dhruva. Ihen the 
vvai' came and btaniDlia liad me support ol many oi the leudatories, 
ol tlie empire; but bovmda held his own, treated liis deleated elder 
UroUier with consideration, and justilied the choice oi his lather. 


When llicre was actual!) no ijiioardja, the place [yuvaraiapada) was 
sometimes bestowed on Ingh oiiicials as a mark ol lavour, as is seen 
Horn rallava, Chuiuk)a and ^laslitrakiita inscripltons. 

Pacli royal lamiiy had its own banner [dhU'Uju) and seal {Idticli- 
hanu) winch were mentioned prominently m tlieir inscriptions. Ihe 
loyal palace was geiieraliy maintained m great state, and a li^hpa- 
kuta inscription mentions the eAinbilion oi captive elephants an 
horses at Uie palace gate.'^u Sometimes the c^ueuiis occupied a posi¬ 
tion ot almost equal mqiortaiice with the king; Silabliattarika, the 
queen ol Dhruva, bore the titles Paramesvan and Paraniabhatla- 
nka. made grants ol land at her own will, and issued her own orders 
to tile executive oliicers ol tlie government.^i 


In monarchical stales much depended on the personal qualities ol 
the monaich, and there was no guarantee that hereditary succession 
would ensure a regular supply oi die requisite ability. But there were 
several modilymg lactors. All the members ol tlie royal lamiiy had 
generaUy a shaie in tlie administration and opportmiities oi mhu- 
eiicing the policy ol tlie king; tlien there was the inhuence ot Uie 
high ohicials ol Stale, sopie ol whom peihaps held their offices m 
heredity and commanded the respect ot the monarch by the distnic- 
tion ol Uieir services to the State, their ability and character. The 
presence ot numerous leudatory monaichs, scions of houses that had 
Lee ruled iudepeudeut kingdoms arid were now 
raintv ol the ruling emperor, and the donmiation oi social 1“ X 
Urtt nmbersL terrilorial and corporate.orgarusaUons ^ken 
Jabovl went lar to mitigate the civil consequences ot the rule of 


30 Safijan plates, El. XVIU, p. 235. 
91 El, XXli. E. «b. 
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incapable or misguided sovereigns, llashlriikuta Govindu IV', who 
proved unworthy of the throne, was actually dethroned by his sub¬ 
jects who invited Ins uncle Anioghavarsha 111 to accept the throne 
and save tlie honour or tlie royal lamily (a.d. 935). 


b. Organisaiion of Defence 

Belore concluding this survey ol polity m the South, a word niu.si 
be said on the organisation of defence. Inscriptions bear witness to 
not infrequent disturbances of peace resulting iioin raids for cattle- 
lifting and local quairels among petty chieftains; on such occasions, 
every adult male m the allected area was ready to do his bit with 
such weapons as ho had at his disposal, and there are several instan¬ 
ces on record ol men liavnig laid down their lives in defence of the 
cattle ol the village, the sanctity ol its homes, and the honour of its 
women. We have little mlonnation on the way the army was re¬ 
cruited, trained and maintained; in reality each chieftain had his own 
troops and had to send contingents to the central army in times of 
wai-. Infantry was the main strength of tlie aimy, but cavalry and 
elephant corps aie also frequently alluded to. liiuan Isang states 
Ifiat Ghalulcyan soldiers, who led the van of the army in battle, went 
into conflict intoxicated, and that their war-elephants were also made 
drunk before an engagement. Horses were imported from Arabia, 
and Arab Muslims were settled in diifercnt ports and cities in the 
Rashtrakuta empire where they were permitted to practise their own 
religion and live under their own laws, fhe Ghalnkyas of 13adami 
maintained a naval force which conducted opcratioi\s on the west 
coast against Kevatidvipa (Goa) and Purl (on the Elephaiila island), 
and perhaps guarded the coast against pirates. The Pallavas had a 
navy too, anti maintained widespread maritime contacts with the co- 
lonias in tlie East and with China. The Cholas also maintained a 
naval force which distinguished itself greaUy in the century after 
our period. There was a body of troops who were on oatli to defend 
the king with their lives—a bond which was initiated by the special 
ceremony of a common mciil at tlie accession of the monarch. Ihese 
were known as sahavdsls (those who live together) in Karnataka, and 
velaikkdrar (emergency men) in the Tamil country. Ihe instituUop 
is specially noticed by early Arab writers like Abu Zayd. The 
aarudas of the Hoysala and the tennavan-apattudavigal (helpers of 
tie PWdya in danger) of later Pan(^ya inscriptions were obviously 
its continuations in more recent times. 
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1. The Imperial Guptas 

[q (he third century a.d., /after the downfall of the Kushanti em¬ 
pire, Northern India entered upon one of those periods of political 
disorganisation that have always preceded the rise of empires. From 
the Kushana territory in the north-west and the Kshatrapa dominion 
in Kathiawar to Samatata and Kamarupa, and from the Himalayas 
to the Narmada, the country was split up into a large number of 
states, ol which those of the Bharasivas in the Upper Gangetic 
basin and the Lichchhavis lower down the valley, were perhaps the 
most important. It was the crowning glory of tlie first three Emperors 
of the Gupta dynasty to create out of this chaos a new political system 
based upon tlie organisation of most of the contjuered territory under 
a central government and the establishment of a protectorate over 
the rest. 

I 

The pattern of the Gupta imperial administration was set by the 
dynasties, indigenous and foreign, that had preceded it in the North 
as well as in the South. But the Guptas added a fuller and richer 
content to tlie'whole. At the head of the government stood, as in 
Maiirya and Satavahana times, the Emperor. The imperial Guptas, 
however, discarding the modest title of rdjan which had contented 
the older dynasties, assumed the high-sounding style brought into 
vogue by the foreign (Indo-Greek, Saka, Parthian and Kushana) rulers. 
The most characteristic of such titles was mahdrdjddhirdia adopted 
by the Guptas from Chandra-gupta I onwards alike in their inscrip¬ 
tions, coin-legends and seals.i Variants of this imperial title were 
rdjddhirdja,^ parama-rdjddhirdja,^ rdjdclhirdjarshi'^ and rdja-rdjddhirdja^. 
Corresponding‘to the above we have the title mahddevt applied to 
the Chief Queen of the imperial Guptas, no doubt, after the prece¬ 
dent set by the Ikshvaku kings of the Telegu country in the third 
century a.d.O 

1 The tide nuihardia- rdjddhirdia, applied to vSainudra-gupta and C3iiandra-gvipta II. 
In the Mathura Pillar ins. of G.E. 61 {El, XXI, pp. 8 if.) is the exact Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Pralqrit designation of the Parthian Azes I and Gondophares and the Kushapa 
Kanishka 1 on their cointypes as, well as that of the Kushana Kanishka I, Va-sishka 
and Kanishka II in their inscriptions.- 

2 See the legend on Samudra-gupta’s Asvamedha codns (CGD, p. GXV). 

3 Cf. the legend on Kumara-Gupta I's Archer coins (CGD, p. CXV). 

4 Ins. no. 10. * 

5 Ins. no. 26. 

0 Cf. El, XX, no. 24. 
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In contrast with the simple st\'Ie of mahdr&ja, the lofty title of 
maharQjScihirdja undoubtedly helped to emphasise the unique posi¬ 
tion held by the paramount ruler over and above the multitude of 
ordinary kings, a change of style noticeable in tlie genealogical lists 
of the Guptas from Chandra-gupta I onwards. To this the great 
Guptas added other epithets claiming for themselves superhuman 
qualities which raised them almost to the level of the gods. Of Samu- 
dra-gupta we are told bv his panegyrist that ‘he was the incompre¬ 
hensible spirit that was the causeiof production of good and destmc- 
tion of evil,’ that “he was equal to the gods Dhanada, Varuna, Tndra, 
and Antaka’, that ‘he had no anta^^onist of equal power in the world’, 
that “lie was a mortal only in celebrating the rites of the observances 
of mankind, but otherwise a god dwelling on the earth’ (no. 8). In 
later genealogical accounts some of the above epithets along with 
others from the stock description of Samudra-gupta, thus making the 
real founder of Gupta imperial greatness an almost legendary hero. 
Such are the phrases ‘exterminator of all kings’ ‘whose fame was tasted 
bv the waters of the four oceans’, ‘who was the battle-axe of the god 
Kritfinta.' The later genealogists habitually describe Chandra-gupta 
II as having no antagonist equal to himself (svotfam-aprath'nfhah). 
In the records of North Bengal ranging from G. E. 113 to 224, the 
Emperors are given the trilogy of titles {pnrama-daivnta paramo- 
hhattdroka mahardjadhiraja) which, with the slight change of 
parama-daivata into parame.wara, became the distinctive designation 
of paramount rulers in later times. With the object of claiming cuner- 
human excellence for them, the coin-legends of the Emperors from 
Samudra-gupta down to Skanda-gupta and Bndha-gupta attribute to 
them the acquisition of heaven by good deeds following their con¬ 
quest of the earth. 

The Gupta Emperors no doubt exercised the supreme executive 
and judicial authority traditionally belonging to ancient Itidian 
royalty from Vedic times onwards. But on this point our records are 
almost completely silent. We have, on the other hand, frequent refer¬ 
ences to tbe Emperor’s possession of the supreme command in war. 

It* is characteristic of the Imperial Guptas that while taking high 
credit for their successful wars and conquests, they prided them¬ 
selves also on their benevolence towards the needy and the afflicted, 
hs well as dieir success in elevating the moral and material standards 
of their subjects. Of Samudra-gupta, his panegyrist says tihat he de¬ 
dicated himself to the task of relieving the distress of the miserable, 
the poor, the helpless and the afflicted, and a^ain, that he was the ' 
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clorified personification of kindness (o inanj<ind’ {samiddho-vi^raha- 
van lokdnu^rnJtastffdy More cm]'>hatic is the tri]>ute paid to the admi¬ 
nistration of Skanda-ffnpta hv ]iis Co'.’crnor of Snrashtra. There we 
read that While he the kinr, is reidninir, verilv no man among his 
subjects falls away from religion (and) there is no one who is dis¬ 
tressed, (or) in poverty, (or) in misery, (or) avaricious, (or) who, worthy 
of punishment, is overmuch put to torture.That these claims were 
not without a substratum of truth, we shall presently have occasion 
to prove from independent evidences. 

Next in rank to the Emperor stood, as in the av^e of the Tnfnkn'i 
and the Ai'fhn.srusfrn the Crown-prince (inii'>ornin\. The rule of suc¬ 
cession in the Gupta Emoire was herediinrv’ descent in the male 
liner such as can be traced back to Vedic times. But the Emperor 
treqnentiv exercised the nVht of sclcrtinfT his hei’’ apnarent. The 
legend m-iiuvnrhia-hhattaraka-hal-adhiknrc'nnwn ocenrrin'T in an in¬ 
scribed clav-seal from Basarh, as interpreted below, would show that 
the Crown-prince was in cominrind of a rc'ularlv' '^onsHtuted force re¬ 
quiring a special office for its sunervision. Similarly the ler-end srT- 

iliti'ardja-pddtiia-kiimfirrimafti~ndh‘ikn''>^^^f'i!’f! occurrinfr on otlmr seals 

would sufTfrest that the Crowm-nr'uce had his ouai office-staff bi^'lenfring 
to the order of kiimdramnfifas.^ 

The Imperial Guptas continued the traditional machinery of bure¬ 
aucratic government. Foremost of the high officers of state apnears 
to have been the manfrt (High Minister), whose office was some¬ 
times hereditary (ins. no. 18). We have next to mention the groui) of 
high imperial officers with the prefix mahdn attached to their titles 
for which the precedent was supplied to the Guptas bv their prede¬ 
cessors. Such was the tnahdhalddhikrifa corresponding probably to 
the mahd.sendpati of the Satavahanas.to To the inscription no, 18 
PritWvT.shena is described as the rnanfrl and afterwards the m'^'hdhnln- 
dhikrita' of Kumara-gupta I, thus suggesting that these officers were 
respectively the heads of the civil and military administration of the 
Imperial Guptas. The mnhahalddhikrifa controlled a staff of sub¬ 
ordinate officers like the mohdsvapati (Chief Officer of Cayalrv), 

7 CII, III, no. 1 line 26. The reading and Iran-slations of Fleet are defective.' 

H D. C. .Sircar, SI, p. 259. CII, III, no. 14. 

9 For references see below. For criticism of a different interpretati<m of th© above 
phra.scs by R. D. Banepi, (AIG, pp. 73-4), see BUI, pp. 184 ff. The^'explanatioo her© 
givcm differs slightly from that presented in the last-named wor^, 

10 El. VIII, pp. 07, 89 and XIV, pp. 158 ff. 
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mahdpilupati (Chief Officer in charge of Elephants), hhatawapati 
(Chief Officer of the Retrnlar Cavalry) and nhapati (cavalry officer), 
known from other sources as belonsfinjr to this period. To the same 
category as the mahohaJadhihriti bclonfr the wahrrfnndanoifnJca 
whose office mav be traced back to the ICnshann nrtd Iksh^rdcn times.H 
The mnhddandandifakn wm donbtlcsc thf^ controllin?’^ anthoritv over 
thb mere dandnnnifakns, also tiaceablc to this neriod.l2 Thoneh the 
term mav stand equally well for the office of ‘Chief Jndire’ or ‘Chief 
General.’ it seems preferable to take mnhddandnndiiakn in the pre¬ 
sent context in the former sense, since the mnhahalddhikrifn is men¬ 
tioned side bv side as a distinct office.To the 'catee’orv of high 
imperial officers belongs also the mnhdvratlhnrn (v. 7., mnnanrafihnrn 
lit ‘Chief Door-keener’, nerhans ‘Chief of the Palace-Guards’) who 
doubtless controlled the proHhdraff Another officer, now heard of 
lor the first time but destined to have a lone cnecr w'^s the fidndhi- 
viffrahikn. the ‘Minister in char<"c of Peac'c and War:' or more gene¬ 
ra I! v, ‘the Minister of Foreign AfFairs.’i’> 

Among other officers of the Gupta administration may be mentioned 
the amdftfas fa generic designation for officials) who arc known not 
only to the Arfhasdstfra and Jdtaka (radition but also to the inscrip¬ 
tions of the pre-Cupta period.The Cuntas, it seems, created a 
special order (or rank) out of this class, which was known bv the title 
k: mdrdmdfifo To this cvilp'd order belonged not onK^ hi^rh im¬ 
perial officers like flic mnhddnndandvnka TTar'shena of fhe Allahabad 
Pillar inscription (no. .3) and the maniris Sikhcrasvamin and PrithivT- 
shena fno. 18), but also officers in charge of districts like Vetravarman 
(nos. 20-31) and Knlavriddhi (no. 22) to be noticed below. The seals 
of the adhikarnnafi of the kmvdrdmdhfos that ha^ e been recovered 

11 Mattmra las. of Va.sn (El IX. p. 242), Caneshia Pedestal Ins (E7, XXIV, p. 2(W). 
NaKarjunikonda mscn'ption.s. (ET, XX pp. 17-18). 

,12 For names of individual maJiadandanauakas under the Imperial Guptas, see ins, 
no. .3 line® .32-33. Bnsarh .Seal no. 17, Bhita Seal nns. 32 and 43-44 For a .leries of seals 
bearing the names of individual dandarMvokaa of the Gupta ptiriod, .see Bhita seals 
nos. 44-51. ' , 

13 For some'discussion about the significance of thi.s term, see BIH, pp. 177-79. 
The explanation given here differs from that suggested in the last-named woA. 

14 For the names of mahapratthara'i of the Imperial Gupta peiiod, Cf. Basarh Seals 
nos. 16 and 18. 

15 Ins. no. 3, line 32. 

16 Bhita Seal no.; 40; Basarh Sea! no. 210 in SpodneFs list. 

|7 The signifipapce pf this .terra is discus.sed jp DIH, pp. 180-87, 
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from Bhita and Basarh, bear the characteristic crest of the goddess 
Lakshml with or without attendants. Another generic class of offi¬ 
cials known to the Guptas was that of ayuktas (or ayuktakas), which 
may be traced back to the ijutas of A^okan inscriptions and yuktas of 
the Arthasdslra, the Epics and the Manu-samhita. In the Al]a?iabad 
Pillar inscription we find nifnkfapvrnsha.s encfaged in the pleasing 
task of restoring the wealth of various kings that had been conquered 
by Samudra-gupta,i8 This would suggest that ihe,ayuktas, like the 
uuklas oi the Arfhasdstm and the Manu-Samhita, were concerned 
with revenue administration. On the other hand, w© find an dyuk- 
taka in charge of the district of Koiivarsha and several dyuktakas sta¬ 
tioned at Pundravardhana during the reign of Budha-gupta.i9 

We can trace to some extent the j^olicv of the Imperial Guptas 
regarding the organisation of the Chief Officers of State. The 
Guptas, to benn with, do not seem to have favoured the creation of 
an exclusive official class of the type suggested in Megasthenes’ des¬ 
cription of ‘the caste of councillors and assessor’ in Chandragupta 
Maiirwa’s time. The mahddandandi/aka Dhruvabhuti, father of 
mahddandrindiKika Harishena of the Allahabad Pillar inscription is 
described as khddi/nfapdkika which mav mean, as has been sugges¬ 
ted. ‘the superintendent of the royal kitchen.’ The manfri-kiimdra- 
mdtifa Sikharasvamin of the Karamdanda inscription (no. 18) came 
from a Brahmana lineage. The maharaja Matrivishnu of the time of 
Budha-gupta who was probablv a vishayapafi under the provincial 
governor Surasmichandra, mentions three pious Brahmanas as his an^ 
cestors in the male line (no. 39). While selecting their high officials 
from Brahmanas and other classes, the Guptas did not neglect the 
claims of hereditary descent. Reference has been made above to the 
mahddandandijaka Harishena (po. 3) and mantrl-kumardmdtya Prithi- 
vlshcna (no. 18). Vlrasena, belonging to the ministry of foreign af¬ 
fairs, claims to have acquired his position by hereditarv descent (an- 
vaifa-propfa-sdchiviiah, no. 10). The Guptas evidentb- felt themselves 
strong enouerh to permit the combination of high offices fn the same 
hands. Harishena of the Allahabad Pillar inscription held the offices of 
sandhivigrahlka. kumdrdmdUja and dandandynko. The maharaja mdha- 
sdmanfa Vijava^ena. who was a feudatory of the Emneror Vainva- 
gupta, was also mnhdpratihdra. mahdriilupafx, panchddhikorannparjkn, 
paft/vparika and purapdlomrika fi.e.. Chief of the Palace-miards Chief 

Officer in-charge of elephants, as well as the uparika in-charge of the 

> 

18 No. 3, line 26. 

19 Cf. ins. nos. 37. 40. Probably the pr&\iuHah<i dt sefd J>o. 19 in Rlocl^’s 

list belongs to the same category. 
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five; ojffices, of patis{?) and of City Superintendents). Th6 Guptas, 
evidently, were not averse (as the example of Prithivishena shows) to 
the transfer of civil officers to the military bTanch. Whether they had 
Boards of magistrates such as were known to Chandragupla Maui)as 
administration it is not possible to say with certainty. But we hear of 
two mahMandanayakas, viz., Harishena and Tilabhattaka function¬ 
ing simultaneously in the time of Samudra-gupta (no. 3). 

We may pause here to notice a striking achievement of the Imperial 
Guptas, viz., their organisation of permanent offices at the central and 
local headquarters, for which no doubt good precedents existed in 
the past. Confining ourselves in the first place to the former head, 
we find that the inscribed clay-seals from Basarh, while largely be¬ 
longing to the provincial administration, refer also to some adminiS" 
trative offices at the Imperial Secretariat. The legend m-parama- 
hliattaraka-pcidlya'kuinaramdhf-adhikarnfisifa points directly to the 
office of the kumdrdmdtya attached to the personal staff of the Em 
peror. With this may be compared the above-quoted legend yiwardja- 
pdduja kumdrcimdty-ddhikaranasya and the like, referring to the office 
of tlie kumdrdmdtya^on the Crown-prince’s staff, which may have 
been sometimes fixed at the imperial capital. If the other offices 
signified by the legends sri-raiinldiduddgdr-ddliikarana, dandapdsd^ 
dhikarana and dharmmdsan-ddhikarana were to be located at the 
pro\incial (oi district) headquarters, we might still suppose their 
counterparts to luu’e existed at the imperial capitals. 

In the branch of provincial go%’ernment it will be convenient for us 
to begin with the administration of Pundravardhana-hhtikti, of which 
we have fuller knowledge than of any other province of the Gupta 
Empire. We know from a series of inscriptions (nos. 20-21, 38, 40) 
that have been discovered in North Bengal, that this province was 
ruled successively by Chiratadatta, Bralimadatta and fayadatta with 
the title of uparika. But later (no. 48) it was probably filled by a 
prince of the blood royal, called by his official designation mdhdrdia- 
putra devahhaUdraka. This example, to )vhich others will be added 
shortly, is reminiseent of the prince-viceroys of the Maurya adpiinis- 
tration. It is interesting to observe that botji Brahmadatta and Jiiya- 
datta, as well as' the mahdrdjaputra, adopted the honorific designation 
of maharaja, which may h^ve been a reward for loyalty to the Em¬ 
peror, or a token of semi-independence. 

For administrative purposes Pundravardhana-hhukti was divided 
into a number of districts normally called vishayas, but some times 
(no. 37) designated as vlthi, which were subdivided into mandalas. 
The most frequently mentioned vishaya is KotTvarsha which was 


H— 48 
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ruled at different times by a kumaramdtya (nos. 20-21), an dyuktaka 
(no. 40) and a vishayapati (no. 48). From other records we leam that 
the unnamed district of which Pafichanagarl was the centre, was 
ruled by a kumdrdmdtya, while the metropolitan district, of which 
Pundravardhana was the capital, was in charge of dyuktakas (no. 37). 
It is characteristic of fhe policy of administrative decentralisation 
followed by the Guptas that the district officer is habitually said to 
be'nominated bv the provincial governor, thotigh the statement is' 
natiTrally omitted where there is no mention of either of these offi¬ 
cers (nos. 22, 37). 

We have next to mention what looks like a bold experiment of the 
Imperial Guptas, viz., the association of popular representatives with 
the local government. We find in several records, mentioned above, 
that the district officer in charge of KotTvarsha, along with the Muni¬ 
cipal Board {adhishfhanddhikarana), transacted the essential business 
in connection with certain sales of government lands. The seal of 
the Municipal Board of KotTvarsha has been preserved in one ease 
(no. 48). This Board consisted principallv of four members, viz., the 
nadara-sreshthi, (Guild President), the sdrthavdha (Chief Merchant), 
the jirnthama-hihka ^Chief Artisan), and the prathamn-kmin^tiha 
(Chief Scribe ).20 Jn the unnamed district centering around Phnehan- 
agarl a transaction of the same tvpe was carried out by the himdrd- 
mdtiia and the vishaif-ddhikarnna (no. 22), while in the metropolitan 
district it was effected by the dyuktakas and the Municipal Board 
(adhishfhdn-ddhikarana). which had the na^ara-srcshthi as its 
leading member (no. 37). We have no knowledge of the method of 
selection of members of the Municipal Board. We may however infer 
from references in the Basarh seals to the collective as well as sep.ar- 
ate guilds (ni^amas) of sreshfht, sdrthavdha and kulikas, that similar 
associations existed in the KotTvarsha and other districts of North 
Bengal, and that the members of the Municipal Board, other than the 
leading scribe, were the representatives (perhaps even the Presidents) 
of these associations. 

In other cases of land-sale transactions belonging to this province, 
the district officer and the Municipal board are left out of account 
altogether, and the task is entrusted to village officials nnd residents, 
In the Khadapara (or Khntopara) district such a transaction was eflfec-, 
ted bv the householders {kntumhins), the Brahmanas and the ashta- 
knl-ddhikarana of the village (no. 15). A transaction of the same kind 
was carried out in the district around Palasavnndaka by the ashtakul- 
ddhikarana headed by the village elders (mahaffaras), the village 

' -»i 

20 We give what appears to be the most probable explanation the ahwe 
but other meanings have also been suggestetf. 
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headman (grdmika) and the house-holders {kutumbim) (no. 38). The 
precise significance of ashtakul-ndhikarana is unknown, but it may 
be taken generally to stand for a rural board. We have no know¬ 
ledge of the composition of this board, but the presence of village 
elders, the householders and so forth imdoubtedlv points to that as¬ 
sociation of the popular element with the local administration which 
we have just mentioned to be an achievement of the imperial 
Guptas. 

The procedure of disj^osal of the State lands descrilred in these 
records is sufficiently complex. The intending purchaser has first 
of all to apply more or less in a prescribed form stating the quantity 
andmature of land desired, the obiect for which it is wanted, and the 
applicant’s willingness to pay the price at the standard rate prevail¬ 
ing in the locality. The district officer and the adhikarana (or equiva¬ 
lent authority) refer the application to one or more piistapdlas (re¬ 
cord-keepers) who submit their report after considering the correct^ 
ness of the statement about the standard rate, the loss or gain to the 
Emperor and so forth. On their recommendation the receiying 
authority accepts the sale price and transfers the plot, informing the 
local people and demarcating the land. It will be obseryed that the 
records refer onlv to one class of governmental transactions, viz., that 
relating to the sale of State lands. It is permissible to think that the 
services of the district officer and the municipal board (or those of 
the local authorities and the resident villagers) were utilised for other 
branches of State business as well. Otherwise it would be difficult 
to account for the presence of representatives of trade and industry 
in connection with transactions relating exclusively to transfers of 
land. We may also suppose that an equally complex procedure was in 
vogue for the transaction of other branches of governmental work 
than the disposal of State lands. 

The administration of Tirix-hhukti under the Imperial Guptas, on 
which some light is thrown by the discovery of a large number of in¬ 
scribed clay-seals and sealings at Basarh (the site of ancient Vaisali),2l 
was of the same general type as that of Pundravardhana-bhwkti, But 
there were some distinctiye features. Not only was there an uparikn 
(goyernor) in charge of the province, but he had his own office com¬ 
memorated in the seal-legend llra-hhuktii-uparik-ddhikaranawfi. 
Another officer having iurisdiction over the whole province was the 
vinaifa-sthitisthdpaka whose office is commemorated in the legend 
vimyasthifi-stMpak-adhikaramfitia. If this officer’s function has 
been correctly defined as that of Censor of Morals, he wotild repre- 

21 For description of Ba.sarh seals and, sealings by T. Bloch and D.' B. Spooiw* 

ASJAR, 1903-04, pp. 81 ff, an^ 1913-14, pp. 98 f respectively, 
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sent the Asokan Dharma-mahamatras, who were chai'ged with cen¬ 
sorial as well as administrative and judicial duties.. Among other 
Basarh seals those bearing the specific legends Tira-kumdramdty- 
ddhikarandsya and Vaisdly-ddhishthdn-ddhikaranasya may refer res¬ 
pectively to the District Board at Tlra in charge of the kumdfdmdtya 
and the Municipal Board at VaisalL We have unfortunately no know¬ 
ledge of the composition of these boards. The Basarh seals, however, 
speak of collective as well as separate guilds of sreshthl, sdrthamhas 
and kulikas, while mentioning also an individual chief kulika. We 
have, moreover, the analogy of the adhishihan-adhikarana of Tira- 
bhukti as well as of these representing their common (or separate) 
guilds. Another ^seal-legend from Basarh refers to the adhikarana of 
the kumdrdmdtya. In the absence of other indications it is not pos¬ 
sible to fix its precise character. Some ti'aces of the provincial go¬ 
vernment prevailing in Magadha in Gupta times is obtained from the 
mutilated Bihar Pillar inscription (no, 42). It has preserved the names 
nparika and kumdrdmdtya. Oi these the former (as is evident from 
the example of Pundravardhana-hhwkri, given above), was no doubt 
the provincial governor, while the latter in the present context would 
seem to represent the district officer. This would bring the admin¬ 
istration of Magadha into line with that of other provinces of the 
Gupta Empire. 

The administration of the Kausambi tract, so far as it can be made 
out from the inscribed clay-seals discovered by Marshall on the an 
cient site of Bhita,22 appears to have been of the same type as those 
described above. We have in the first place the seal-lecrend referring 
to the adhikarana of the Samaharsha district. Other districts of this 
region may have had similar adhikaranas (or Boards). Reference is 
made in other legends to the adhikarana of the kumdrdmdtya on the 
staff of the mahcisvapaii-maha-dandandyaka Vishnurakshita and the 
adhikarana of the dynktaka apparentlv connected with the maha¬ 
raja $ahkarasimha. 

With politic generosity, and in accordance with the best traditions 
of imperial policy prescribed in the tejtt-books, the Imperial Guptas 
left a number of states (individual monarchies as well as sanghos) in 
the enjoyment of subordinate independence as has already been noted 
(pp. 43 ff). The status of the feudatories probably varied according to 
their relative strength in comparison with the paramount power. We 
may well believe that under the vigorous rule of Samudra-gupta, the 
pratyantanripatis as well as various tribes had no other choice than 
to pay all kinds of tribute to the Emperor, to render diim general 

22 For Bhita Seals, cf. ASIAR, 1911-12, pp. 51. ff. 
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obedi©nc0 and to attend his Court for performing homage. On the 
other hand, it is significant that, as noted above (pp. 83 ff), some feuda¬ 
tories, in a later period, issued land-grants without any reference to 
the Gupta Emperor. We have scanty knowledge of the internal 
constitution of the Gupta feudatory states. There are, however, 
good reasons to believe that some of the tribes at any rate had 
early adopted a monarchical constitution, e.g., the Sanakanikas 
(no. 6). On the other hand, the Yaudheyas, the famous republican 
tribe dating from Panini’s tim^, lived in the Gupta period under a 
constitution which allowed concentiation of civil and military author¬ 
ity in the hands of a single chief23. Of the otlier feudatories, we 
have reason to think that their administration was modelled on that 
of the paramount power. In the copper-plate inscriptions of the 
Parivrajaka-maharajas, reference is made to a hereditary family of 
ministers holding the offices of amatya, bhogika, and mahasdndhivi- 
grahika. The first and the third offices may be traced back to the 
Imperial Guptas, while the bhogika, now found for the first time, 
probably means the possessor of an estate. Another officer was the 
mahdbalddhikrita who is mentioned in one particular inscription of 
these kings. The inscriptions of the Parivrajakas (nos. 53, 58) contain 
a clause now found for the first tinie, but probably going back to the 
Mme of the Gupta Emperors, which seems to mark a new develop¬ 
ment of village administration. This is the phrase chora-varjjam (or 
chora-drOha-varjjani), which we have elsewhere shown to mean that 
there was a system of village police maintained at the cost of the in¬ 
habitants, and that donees of pious grants were exempted from this 
tax. 

We have some interesting glimpses of the tendencies and character¬ 
istics of the Imperial Gupta^ administration from the gontemporaiy 
account of Fa-hien which has been discussed above (p. 62). 

In the course of his account of the Middle Kingdom, Fa-hien signi» 
ficantly observes; ‘The king’s body-guards and attendants all have 
regular salaries.’ In the same context we are told: ‘Only those who 
cultivate the royal land haye to pay a portion of the gain from it’ 
This proves, according to our explanation given elsewhere, 23a that 
the most important item of Gupta revenue, vi^., that derived from 
the agricultural land, was calculated at the traditional rate of a 
portion of the produce. 

The result of the beneficent administration of the Imperial Guptas 
Was revealed in the happy and prosperous condition of the people 

23 Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India, p. 227. 

23a HRS, pp. 101-2. 
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under their rule. We have Fa-hien’s invaluable testimony to the 
effect that the people of the Middle Kingdom were- ‘numerous and 
happy.' Certain tracts of the. empire enjoyed exceptional prosperity. 
Such was the case with Sahkasya ol which Fa-hien says: ‘This coun¬ 
try is very productive and the people are flomishing and happy be¬ 
yond comparison.' Such, above all, was the territory of Magadha of 
which we are told; ‘The cities and towns of this country are the grea¬ 
test of all in the Middle Kingdom. The inhabitants are rich and pro¬ 
sperous.'24 

Fa-hien refers to the humanitarian character of the penal law of tlie 
Guptas (above, p. 62). The same spirit was at work in other bran¬ 
ches of the imperial administration as well. Reference has been made 
abo\’e (p. 76) to the ancient Sudarsana Lake, which burst its embank¬ 
ment, but it was repaired with a great mastmry by Parnadatta, 
the Govcrnoi of Surashlra and ,his son Cihakraprdita, the local magis¬ 
trate. The munificence of the imperial Guptas m the cause of learn¬ 
ing and religion is proved by the foundation of a series of monasteries 
at Nalanda.25 The religious policy of the Guptas was also very en¬ 
lightened, and though they weie lor the most p^rt devout Vaishna- 
vas, they allowed complete toleration to the followers ol other faiths. 

Interesting sidelights on Gupta administration are presented in 
two famous Sanskrit plays, the Mrichchhakatika and the Ahhijndna- 
Sakunialarn that are generally ascribed to this period'. In the Mrich- 
chhakafika we have animated descriptions of the activities of the 
city police in connection with the movements of a political suspect. 
We have also a vivid picture of a great criminal trial in Act IX of the 
drama. From this we learn that the court-house was a separate buil¬ 
ding {adhikarana-mandapa) with seats for the judiciary and the liti¬ 
gants. It had a full staff consisting of the judge {(idiiikaranikd or adhi- 
karana-bhojak(f) and his two assistants called srcshthi (GuihbWarden) 
and kdyastha (clerk), not to speak of the beadle, the guardsman {rd\a- 
purusha) and the executioners {chanddlas).^^ The proceedings open 
with a formal summons by the beadle at the Judge's instance to the 
people waiting outside to present their case. When the plaintiff has 


24 FTL,' pp. 42, 43, 5^ 79. 

25 HTW, II, p. 164. 

26 In the same scene Ch^datta, while entering the court-house, refers figura¬ 
tively to its constituent factors. These are mantrins (probably meaniji^in the present 
context, the judge and his two assistants), dutaa (probably meaning headW), the 
charaa (spies), kauosthas (‘scribes’), the dephants and horses (instruments for «xecu- 
tion), and SO foitir. 
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stated liis suit, the Judge summons tlirough tlie beadle the material 
witnesses lor examination, and after hearing them he forms his own 
judgment.27 lu keeping with the formal character of the whole pro- 
ceUure, the Judge causes the material portions of the depositions of 
plaintiff and witness to be recorded in writing. There was, however, 
nothing* to prevent an outsider from making his appearance and de¬ 
posing to the facts of the case. It may also be remarked that both the 
sreshttii and the kdyastha join with the Judge in interrogating the 
witnesses. At the end of tlie trial scene, the Judge pronomices the 
sentence of guilt on the hero Cliaiudatta. But he says that the Smriii 
law prescribes banishment without confiscation of property, but not 
the death penalty, for a guilty Br^mana. The king, however, evid¬ 
ently exercising his superior prerogative, overrides the injunetions 
of the Smritis and orders Charudatta to be put J^o death by impale¬ 
ment. 

Another vivid picture of police administration in tlie capital city 
is presented in Act V of Kalidasa’s Ahhipiana-^dkuntalam. A fisherman 
found in possession of the king’s signet-ring is closely examined by 
the Ndgaraka-iiydla (‘Chief ol City Tohe'e’) and two policemen (rakshi- 
mu\ Ihe fisherman appears on the stage with his aims bound be¬ 
hind his back and is roundly assailed and abused in the comse of tlie 
interrogations. When tlie police chief finds sufficient evidence of the 
fishennan s innocence, he takes the case before the king, leaving the 
prisoner in the safe custody of the constables. Evidently the direct 
trial of serious crimes^ is held (as in tlie Jdtaka times) to lie within the 
king’s competence. In the end the king, convinced of the fisherman’s 
iimocence, orders him to be set free and pays him a handsome re¬ 
ward. The poor man, however, is constrained abjectly to thank the 
police chief and, what is more, to share his rewiucl with the two 
constables—-a telling reminder of the tremendous authority exercised 
by the police over the. common folk, and the proverbial corruption of 
police in all ages in India. 

In the above account the police chief is called rashtriya or ndgaraka 
while other officers are called dandadhdraka or and in¬ 

vested with militaij tides like sendpati and balapati. This nomencla¬ 
ture as well as status is unknown to the records of the Gupta period 
which, as we sh^ali see presentiy, are acquainted with police officers 
called dancUkas, danchpd^ikas and so forth, without any military de¬ 
signation attached to their office. The, adhikarana of the Mrjchchha- 

27 As the judge says of the case in question, it had a two-fold aspect: the invesr 
tigation of allegations dqmding upon the jdaintiff and defendant^ and that o£ facts* 
upon hlmidf, 
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katika reminds us of the same term in the Gupta inscriptions and clay- 
seals, especially in including the two members sieshtlii and kaijastha 
in its composition. But otherwise there is no resemblance between the 
two bodies. In the former case the adhikarana is the Higli Court of 
Justice deciding serious crimes subject to the king's prerogative of. 
declaring the sentence. In the latter it is an administrative Board 
sharing with the district ofBcer in the transaction of official business 
relating to the sale of government lands. The adhikarana of the Gupta 
times in Pundravardhana-b/mk^i or the North Bengal province con¬ 
tained, in adflition to the ^reshthi and the kdyastha^ two members 
representing trade and industry, viz., the sarthavaha and prathama- 
kulika) We may take it then, that the administration of police and 
justice sketched in the dramas belonged to the traditional system, 
while tliat reflected in the records of the Imperial Guptas was largely 
their own creation. The Guptas, in other words, introduced a new 
administrative machinery marked in some cases by an original offi¬ 
cial nomenclature ahd in others by the reconstitution of the old official 
bodies. What improvement was effected by the Imperial Guptas on 
the spirit of the old administration with its reliance on espionage and 
corporal punishment in criminal trials, has been noticed above 
(pp. 62-63). 

2. Contemporary Dynasties 

Among the dynasties contemporaneous with the Imperial Guptas, 
none was more remarkable than the illustrious house of the Vakata- 
kas of Vidarbha (pp. 128 ff). Though they were allied by marriage suc¬ 
cessively with th^ two great northern royal houses of the Bharasivas 
and the Imperial Guptas, their administration had the closest affinih' 
with that of the southern kings. Like the Pallava king Sivaskanda^ 
varman of the Hirahadagalli inscription, the Vakataka kings of the 
Vatsagulma branch assumed the striking title of dharmamaharaja. 
Like die early Pallava kings, again, the Vakatakas recognised a con¬ 
ventional list of immunities belonging to brahmadeyas.^^ The Vaka¬ 
takas, however, attached greater importance to State authority than 
the early Pallavas. In the first place, they habitually declare the 
immunities in favour of brahmadeyas to have been approved by for-, 
mer kings. In one remarkable record, the king, while granting a 
village and adjoining lands to a group of one thbusand Brahma^as, 
expressly reserves to himself die right (almost unique of its kind) of 
revoking the grant if the donees were to commit certain specified 

28 CII, III, pp. 236 ff; El, XV, pp. 41 ff; XXVI; pp. 145 ff. 
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offences against the State as well as religion and morality.20 In the 
same inscription the donated lands are declared to have been mea¬ 
sured by the royal measure (m/amana)T-a striking instance of appli¬ 
cation of the official standard of measurement to agricultural lands. 
The administrative machinery of the Vakataka kings presents some 
striking features. The charters of the kings were normally written 
by the senapdti, and in one instance only it is said to be written by a 
rdjddhikrita.'^o This last is a new official title and has been translated 
as ‘Chief Minister.' It seems somewhat incongruous for the head of 
the military administration to be habitually associated with a purely 
civjl work, viz., that of recording the pious grants of land by the king. 
It is, however, a type of work with which the DUiMsdnclliivigrahika 
was habitually connected and this connection can be traced to a re¬ 
cord of the Parivrajaka maharaja Hastin^l and henceforth becomes a 
commonplace of ancient Indian land-grants. 

A record of Yasodharman, also called Vishnuvardhaiia (p. 94), 
throws an interesting sidelight on his provincial administration. We 
hear of a certain Abhayadatta, who as rdjasthdntya (‘Viceroy' in the 
present context) ruled the tract bounded by the (eastern) Vindhyas, 
the Pmiyatra (the western Vindliyas) and the ocean. He was ser\'ed 
by his own ministers {nija-sachivas) in the administration of his many 
provinces {aneka-desas). Evidently the rdjasthdntya was at liberty 
to choose his own' ministers for the administration of the districts 
under his charge. ' How much the traditional practice of hereditary 
selection of officials was in vogue at this time is illustrated by the fact 
that not only is Abhayadatta said to be bom in a family-of officials, 
but he was succeeded in his office by his nephew. 

The administiation *of Southern Bengal under Gopachandra and 
other rulers (pp. 200 ff) on which some light is thrown by their copper¬ 
plate inscriptions was of the same general type as that of Pundravar- 
dhana-bhukti under'tlie Imperial Guptas. But there were soijie slight 
deviations. All the kings took the imperial title oimahdrdjddhirdja but 
not with the addition of paramadaivata and paramabhattdraka, given 


29 Chanimak ins, ot Pravaiasaui II. {Cll, III, pp. 236 fl). The qualifying clause is 
thus translated by Fleet; ‘And this condition of the charter should be maintained by 
the Brahmmias and by (futuie) lords, viz., (the enjoyment of this grant is to belong 
to the Brahmanas) for the same time as the m'qon and the sun, provided they commit 
no treason against the kingdom,... that they are not slayers of Bi^hmapas and are 
not thieves, adulterers, poisoners of kings etc., that they do not wage war (and) they 
do no wrong to other villages. But if they act otherwise or assent (to such ad^), the 
long will commit no theft in taking the land away.’ 
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to the Gupta emperors in the North Bengal inscriptions. Probably, 
while asserting their independence, they did not presiune to place 
themselves on the level ot tlieir lormcr overlords. Nevertheless, they 
adopted epithets reminiscent of tliose of the great Guptas, such as 
pritfiivydm-apratiratha (‘who had no equal-antagonist in the world’) 
and Yaydty-Ambaruifia-samadhriti (‘whose fortitude was equal to that 
ol Yayati and Aihbarisha’) which were applied both to Gopachandra 
and Dharmaditya. As in the days of the Guptas, the district oificer 
was normally appointed by the uparika in charge of tlie higher ad¬ 
ministrative division. By the side of the district officer there stood 
the adhikarana as the authority for disposal of State lands. Unfor¬ 
tunately we have no definite account of the composition of this body. 
In one inscription ol Lihaiinadilya and anollicr ot Uopacliandia, we 
aie only told that it had the chief kdyastha {jyeshtka-kdyaslha) as its 
leading member, while tlie inscription of Samacharadeva informs us 
still more vaguely that it had the chief adkikaranika at its head. It 
is not unlikely that the adhikarana also contained the three other 
members known to its prototype in the northern province under the 
Guptas, viz., the sreshihl, the sarthavdha and the pralhama-kulika. 
By way of exception, the Mallasarul inscription of the time of Gopa¬ 
chandra, while referring to Vardllamana-h/^l^/^:^^, is -completely silent 
about the name of the district and mentions^ instead the adhikarana 
ot the vithi. But we are left completely in the dark about tlie com¬ 
position of this last-named body. 

We have mentioned above that the adhikarana is entrusted in the 
records under consideratioil with the sale of State lands. In this 
woric it is associated with a number of specified and unspecified visha- 
ya-nianattaraa, mahattara^H, chief vyapanns (or vyavandrins) and so 
forth. The first two terms may be taken to be the elders (probably 
of two distinct grades) belonging to the district and the village res¬ 
pectively, while the next may refer to administrative agents.32 in 
these records, then, we mark a continuation of that association of po¬ 
pular representatives with the local administration, which has been 
noted above as a striking and original feature of the government of 
Punflravarclllana-hfmk^^ in Gupta times. 

For the rest, the procedure adopted in these records for the sale of 
government lands has the same complex character as that implied 
in the inscriptions of North Bengal under tlie Imperial Guptas. We 
have a long string of ofiici.als of the type that becomes henceforth a 
characteristic feature of ancient Indian land-grants. The list com- 

32 I A, XXXIX, p. 200. The contrary interpretation of these terms by N. K. Bhatta- 
sali (El, XVIll, p. 78 and n) is'not convincing. 
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prises, besides the familiar kumaramdtyas, vishayapatis and taddyuk- 
lakas, the kditdkritikas (perhaps equivalent to the kritydkHtyeshu ch- 
drthdnam viniyojakali ot Mahabhdrala 11. 5.o8 meaiiing, according to 
Hopkins, JAOS, XIII, 128, ‘the person having general superintendence 
of what ought or ought not to be done in affairs/), the chauroddhara- 
nikas (police oflBcei-s), the auparikas (perhaps identical with uparikas), 
the aurnasthdnikas (superintendents of the woollen industry or trade), 
the audrangikas (officers charged with collection of the udranga tax), 
dgrahdrikas (superintendents of agrahdras) and the hirantjasdmuddyi- 
kas (collectors of the tax in cash). 

At tlie opposite extremity of Northern India, in the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, iiourished the tamous dynasty of Maitrakas (pp. 219*11). 
Their administrative machinery comprises mostly the old Gupta offi¬ 
cial titles, but there arc some new names. Among the writers ol the 
Maitraka charters we find a divirapati, the head of diviras (or clerks),33 
an office which may be traced back to a copper-plate inscription of 
the Uchchakalpa viahdrdja Jayanatha. The pramdtri, an officer men¬ 
tioned for the first time, probably means the officer connected with 
the department of land-survey. Among the other officers, the didngi- 
ka was the officer-in-charge of the dranga (military outpost of custom¬ 
house), the datiflfipdsika was the police officer, the dhruvasthdnddhi- 
karanika was the officct wjlh the duty ol supervisioji of dhruvas 
(revenue-farmers), and the anutpanna-ddnasamudgrdhaka was the 
officer concerned with forcible' collections of the so-called voluntary 
gifts by the subjects.34 The Maitraka administration was sufficientlv 
complex to include the offices of Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chief 
Secretary, and Chief Accountant, besides the officers in charge of 
police and revenue departments. Like the Guptas, the Maitrakas la- 
voured the claims of hereditary descent in. the selection of officers. 
In one of their records35 the writer of the charter is a dioirapafi who 
is the son of a sandliivigrahddhikrita-divirapati. This example, also 
shows that the Maitrakas, like the Guptas, were not averse to the 
combination of different offices in the same person. 

In local administration the Maitrakas followed the Gupta prece¬ 
dent, though wifh a changed nomenclature. From the description of 
their donated lands, we learn that their kingdom was divided into 
administrative divisions and sub-divisions called bhukti, vishaya (or 


33 CH, III, p, 122. The meaning of divita as ‘cleilc’ was first poinfetl out by 
Biihler (M, VI, p. 10) on the authority of Kshemendra’s Lokuprnhaiu. 

34 Qn dhrucadhikaranika and arntpanna-ddm-saniudgnihakai .see HRS, pp. 221-22. 

35 £1. h VSh 
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liarani or prdvesya) and petha (or sthali).^^^kn example of a division 
called ahdra occurs in some of the records. 

The revenue administration of the Maitrakas has some original fea- 
tmes. We have already refen'ed to the oflBces of the dhruvadhikara' 
nika and the anutpanna-ddna-samudgrahdka as implying the farming 
of revenues and the levy of the so-called voluntaiy contributions res¬ 
pectively. jA. clause called purva-prattadeija-brahmadeya-Brahmana- 
vimsati-varjam occurring in some of the land grants suggested that a 
tithe for the support of Brahmanas was imposed upon the villagers 
in the Kathiawar tract in this period. 

3. Harsha, his Contemporaries and Successors 

I 

Reference has been made above (pp. 266 If) to the administrative 
machinery of Harsha’s kingdom. It was essentially the same as that of 
the Imperial Guptas. The dutaka of his two land-grants was a mahd- 
pramatdra-mahdsdrnanta: the edict was incised in the one case at the 
command of a ' mahakshapatalddhikaranadhikrita-sdmantamahdrdja 
and in the other case by a mahdkshapatalika-sdmantamahdrdja. The 
mahdpramdtdra here mentioned is evidently a high imperial officer 
of the same class as, but ranking higher than, the pramdtri of the 
Maitraka records mentioned above. The mahdkshapatalddhikaran- 
ddhikrita was in charge of the accounts department. The title maha- 
sdmanta or sdrii\anta-mahdrdia attached to these offices would seem to 
indicate that like the Imperial Guptas, Harsha utilised the services 
of his feudatories for the direct administration of his empire. In the 
branch of provincial administration it may be noticed ffiat Harsha’s 
dominion was divided into the usual bhuktis and vishayas, of which 
examples are given in his land-grants. 

Among the contemporaiies of Harsha, none was more remarkable 
than Bhaskara-varman, king of Kamarfipa (pp. 253 If). His administra- ^ 
tive system was based on the familiar divisions such as vishaya and 
the reference to the vishayapatis and adhikaranas in his record suggests 
the association of the district officer and the district board which, as 
noticed above, was a characteristic of the Imperial Gupta adminis¬ 
tration in North Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. Among 
officers mentioned by name in his inscription are prdpta-pantha- 
mahdsabda, one who has obtained ‘the five great sounds’ (otherwise 
translated as ‘the five great offices of State’), a rnna-pradaia who is 
also the ndyaka of the district of Chandrapuri, a nydyahpranika, a 
kdyastha, a sdsayitd who is also the lekhayitd, a bhdnddgar&dhikrita 

/36 EJ, VIII, pp. 188 ff; XVII, pp. 105 ff; XI, 104 ff; M, XV. pp. 186 ff. respectively. 
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who is also a mahdsdmanta, and an uthhetayitd. The first two appear 
to have been executive officers entrusted respectively with carrying 
the king’s ordei-s into effect and fixing the boundaries of the donated 
land among the large number of donees; the third was a judicial offi¬ 
cer, the fomth was a scribe, the fifth was the officer specially entrusted 
with the execution of the charter, the sixth was the treasury-officer, 
and the seventh and last was entrusted with the collection of taxes. 
The bare list of these names, which also includes vtjavaharl, is suffi¬ 
cient to indicate, the' comple.xity of the administrative machine in 
Kamarupa in Bhaskaravamian’s reign. 

In the last quarter of the seventh and the first half of the eighth 
century Magadha rose to a position of 'imperial greatness under a 
dynasty known to liistory as 'The I/ater Guptas of Magadha’ (pp. 190 
ff) The string of officials mentioned in Jh ita-gupta II’s inscription in¬ 
clude t\vo new names, the falavdlaka and snnd-kannakdra (maker of 
boundaries perhaps of the donated lands), the rest being known to 
us from the Gupta times. The records of the later Guptivs also testify 
to the continuation of the old administrative dbisions called hhiikti 
and vishaija. 

Some' further light is thrown upon the administrative organisation 
of Magadha and the adjoining lands at this period by the testimony 
of a number of clay-seals and sealings with legends written in seventh 
and eighth century characters. These objects have been recovered 
from Nalanda,'^^ and the legends thereon acquaiiit ns with three large 
administrative divisions (bhukfis). \ iz., those of Magadha. Sravasti and 
Nagara, as well as two smaller divisions {(nshai/a.s), viz., those of Raja- 
griha and Gaya. The Rajagriha-nishat/a is further sub-divided into a 
division {naya) called Pilipinchchha. Still more important is the fact 
that not only Gaya-vishaya but also the above-name'd naya of Raja- 
gnha.-vishaya and an unnamed naya belonging to §ravasti-bhukti are 
recorded to have their separate adhikaranas (offices) as well as com¬ 
mon seals. The Nalanda seals, moreover, refer to the adhikaranas 
of Kumaramatyas belonging to Nagara-hhukti. It is interesting to 
observe that the seals of the kumardmdtyddhikaranas of Nalanda have 
the same device of the goddess LakshmT as those at Bhita and Basarh 
noticed above. The Nalanda seals, lastly, point to the institution of 
dhurmadhikaranas (courts of justice) which were doubtless of the 
same type as the dharmasan-adhikaranas commemorated in a Basarh 
seal-legend mentioned above. Though we have no knowledge of 
the composition and functions of'the adhikaranas of vishayas and 

nayas functioning in Magadha and the tidjoiqing lands in the seventh- 

* ' 

37 MAST, no. 66. pp. 49-53. 
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eighth centimes a.d., we cannot but be struck with their similarity 
with the adhiknranas of vAshatfas, vllhis and so forth prevailing in 
Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. Probably it will not be un¬ 
safe to infer on gener-nl grounds that like the types prevailing in 
North Bengal under the Imperial Guptas, and in South and East 
Bengal under the independent kings of the sixth century, the 
adhikarana^ and nayadhikaranas of the Upper Ganges Valley invol¬ 
ved the association of rcpresentati^^es of trade and industry with local 
government. 

We may next turn to the records of some minor dynasties of Orissa 
in the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. as furnishing some interesting 
examples of variety amid the general administrati\'e uniformity. The 
Patinkella copper-plate inscription of the time of Sambhuvasas‘58 
(p 216) refers to a new official called Imhadhho^iika. Evidently he^was 
superior in rank to hhos^ika whom we have traced back to the records 
of the Parivrajaka and Uchchhakalpa ?T7rt/i('7rrt/(7.s of Bundelkhand. An¬ 
other dynasty rtiling in Orissa in the same period (seventh and eighth 
centuries a.d.) was that of the Karas. A peculiar feature of their ad¬ 
ministrative system is the number of queens who reigned in their 
own right and assumed the usual imperial titles (above, p. 494). We 
hear, among others, of queens Tribhuvnna-777(7h«r/ce7, and Dandi- 
mfihddrn, who assumed the titles mramnhhalldrA-n-mnhdrdjddhh'dia- 
pnrnmpsvnrl. Of Tribhuvana-mrzhfTr/cel we are told that she was in¬ 
duced bv the feudatory chieftains to ascend the throne at a time of 
great crisis in the fortunes of the family. This illustrates not only the 
extraordinary capacity of the queen, but also the public spirit of th^ 
chieftains. The officials mentioned bv name in the inscriptions of this 
dynasty include a new name, viz., sthnndntarikn. 

We may trace the administrative organisation of the Himalayan 
kingdom of Nepal in the light of a series of inscriptions ranging from 
the fifth to the eighth centuries 4.D.39 The administration of the king¬ 
dom naturally conformed to the type prevailing in the plains. But 
there were some remarkable features arisinfr, no doubt, from the 
isolated situation of the land. Next to the king the piachinery of 
the central government consisted of high officers of State, such as a 
sarvadandandtjaka Mahdpratthdrn, mrtadandnniiyakn. Rdjapnfra. a 
vdtffd and a hJiattrmika-pddhfa (a name equally unknown with the 
I'drttd outside Nepal). Of the above, the mnhnnratihdrn is a well- 
knovm official title of the Imperial Gupta period meaning probably 
‘Chief of the Palace-Guards.’ The title sarvadandan^yaka, which 

.38 El, IX, pp. 287 ff. with corrections by N. G. Majumdar (EJ, X3<ipi, p. 200). 

39 For references to those inscriptions, see afiove, pp. 211 ff. 
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may be taken to be the Nepalese equivalent of the mahOdandanayaka 
of the Imperial Guptas, probably means the Chief Judge in criminal 
trials.40 The hhattaraka-pfidhm was nrobablv a high officer on the 
personal staff of the king.H The v-orttnfi, as Lc^'i noints out.42 cor¬ 
respond exactly to the vrittiyas of modern Nepal, who are a class of 
vassals holding revenue-free fiefs in perpetuity, but without the right 
of jurisdictibn. Besides the high officers of State above-mentioned, 
there was the mahdhalddhyaksha (Supreme Commander in War) 
who was evidently the equivalent of the mahdbalddhikrita mention¬ 
ed in an inscription of the Parivrajaka maharaja Hastin. Levi points 
out the iutevestinor fnof ihat die common ancient Indian fonniila of 
donation of lands, which is first found in the inscriptions of Hastin 
(nos. 83-84) and is probably derived from the Imperial Guptas, oc¬ 
curs for the first time in the inscription of the Lichchhavi king Vasan- 
tadcva.43 ^ 

Interesting light is thrown upon ihe methods of village adminis¬ 
tration in Nepal during this period bv the description of conce¬ 
ssions granted bv die kings in favour of specified villages. A frag- 
- mentarv inscri,ption44 mcaitions a two-fold nrivilege ('iwasdda-dKatmm) 
evidentlv conferred by the king upon a A'illage. First, the entrance 
of regular and irregular troops was to be prohibited for all time; in ^ 
the second place, the malla tax was apparently to be remitted above 
the rate of four copper pands according to usage. In otlier records 
we read that the adhikrita (government officer) may enter the village 
for collection of the ‘three taxes’ alone ‘according to usage,’ but not 
for grant of written records, the trial for ‘the five offences’ and so 
forth. Similar to the above is the order of king Siva-deva II to the 
effect that all the judicial officers should be forbidden to enter the 
Village and that the local proprietor alone will have ]uris4iction over 
the cases as they arise.45 The above texts evidently refer to the tra¬ 
ditional svstem of village government prevailing not only in Nepal, 
but also in the rest of India.46 Under this system the village formed 
a little republic managing its affairs with little or no interference bv 

* i 

40 Lovi translates it as ‘commanc1nnt-in-chief’ (I, p. 28), ‘ffcnoral-in-chieT (III, 
p. 101) .and ‘generalas'-iino’ (Ill, p. 48), But as in the parallel ca.se of the Imperial Gupta 
inscriptions, the simnltanooiis occurpencc of mahabaladhyaksha in the Nepalese re¬ 
cords (Cf. Bcndall, no. II) makes this explanation^impmhable. Cf. Basak. NNI, p. 248 n. 

41 Cf. Uvi III, p. 60. 

42 Op. cit., II, p. 131. 

43 Op. cU., 11, pp. 117-18. 

44 Uvi, no. XI. • ■ ^ 

45 L<:‘vi, nos. IX, XII. 

46 Cf. Uvi, I, pp. 281-32. 
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State oflBcials. From the records under consideration we can infer 
that the chief occasions on which the villages could ordinarily be 
entered by the royal officers were the collection of the three taxes, 
the issue of written orders and the trial for ‘the five offences’. The 
most urgent of these occasions, from which even the most favoured 
villagers are not exempted, was the collection of the three-fol^ tax.47 
Evidently, the assessment of taxes upon cultivators by the direct 
agency of government officers was accepted as the general rule.48 
Besides the visits of royal officers just mentioned, the entrance of the 
king’s troops into the villages was. regarded as great hardship. Hpw 
widespread was this custom of entrance of the king’s troops into vil¬ 
lages is proved by the fact that immunity from this evil is one of the 
most frequently repeated clauses ot ancient Indian land-grants from 
the time of the Satavahanas and Early Pallavas onwards. 

Like other Indian States, Nepal had its body of feudatories who 
are called sdmantas or even nripas. In a famous inscription king 
Manadeva expresses his determination to punish hostile sdmantas of 
the eastern quarter and place on the throne those nripas who would 
submit to his orders.49 Successfully accomplishing this task, the king 
subjugated the hostile sdmantas in the western quarter. In the time 
of king Siva-deva I, the mahdsdmania Arasuvarman made himself 
so powerful that all the grants of his nominal overlord were issued 
at his request. He is also credited in the inscriptions with the posses¬ 
sion of pompous qualities quite unlike the simple description of the 
king. From his coin-legends and from references in the inscriptions 
of bis successor we know that A^msin arman afterwards adopted the 
irtiperial title of mahdrdjddhirdja. Under Amsm annan and his suc¬ 
cessor there was a double line of rulers, the kings of the old legitimate^ 
dynasty issuing their orders from die palace at Managriha, and the 
line of the usurper doing the same from the new palace at Kailasa- 
kutabhavana (above, pp. 215, 576). 


47 Levi (op. cit., I, p. 283) thinks that the three taxes consisted of bhdga, bhoga and 
hiranya, which he translates respectively as ‘share cjf crops,’ ‘tax upon objects of luxury* 
and ‘gold.’ lliese terms have/been explained diffen ntly by the present writCT in IIRS, 
pp. 60, 62, 214. 

48 ‘fhe malla tax is peculiar to Nepal, but as Levi says (op cU., II, p. 212 n, 
III, p. 68), it may be compared with the turtixhkardar}4a of the inscriptions of king 
Govindachandra of the Gabaclavala dynasty of Kanaiij. The nature of ‘the five offences’ 
and the penalties attending them are illustrated in an inscripion of Sivadeva II (L.4vi, 
no. XX). In this record it is mentioned among the concessions granted to the favoured 
village that the king’s officers should seize the iierson alone of the man committing five 
offences such as theft, adultery, murder and complicity. Cf. f/flS, p. ^3. 

49 Levi, no. I. 
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4. The Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

With the rise of the imperial Pratiharas and other contemporaiy 
dynasties opens a new era in the history of public administration in 
Northern India. With it begins the type of‘constitution called clan- 
monarchy by Baden-Powell, which flourished largely in Rajasthan 
in medieval times.50 In this type of government the central or at 
any rate the best part of the kingdom was appropriated by the king, 
while the outlying and inferior portions were assigned to the lesser 
chiefs of the clan. The king collected the land-revenue entirely from 
his domain, leaving the chiefs to contribute aids in times of war and 
fees on succession. ^ 

Tlie central portions of the Pratihara dominion appear to have been 
divided for administrative purposes into the traditional bhuJetis, sub¬ 
divided into mandalas and vishayas. Some records illustrate the me¬ 
thods of town administration that were in vof^iie under the d»i*pr.t 
rule of these emperors. The Gwalior inscription of 933 v.s. (a.d. 876)51 
shows how the ^airs of this great fortified town (and probably of 
other important towns as well) wfere conducted in the time of Bhoja I. 
A certain Alla, we are told, was the officer in charge of the fort 
(kottapdla) while Tattaka was the commander of the army (halddhi- 
krita) and a Board consisting of two oersons called sreshthlfi and one 
Chief called sdrthavdha was apparentlv in charge of the civil adminis¬ 
tration. Not only was the civil administration of the town senarated 
from the military, but further, the command of the fort was divided 
(no doubt for reasons of security) from that of the forces stationed 
near about. The concluding lines of the record give us some further 
indication of the character of the civil administration. Here we read 
that the whole town-made a gift of land in two specified villages 
which were in its own possession. It would therefore appear that be¬ 
sides the~town-executive just described, there was a town council in 
which the proprietory rights of these villages were vested. We have 
a hint of the care wiA which the administration of these villages was 
conducted in the description of the donated land according to the 
length and breadth as me.asured by royal cubits {parmne^imrim- 
hasta). Evidently, the official unit of measurement was applied by the 
town council for the management of the land in its occupation. From 
another inscription of the same reign, dated 932 v.s. (a.d. 875)52, we 

50 See Baden-Powell, Landsystems of British India, I, pp. '250 fiF, and Indian Village 
CommunUy, pp. 196 ff. See HRS, pp. 236, 241, 259-60 for example of this type in 
ancient Indian historj'. 

51 El, I, p. 159. 

.52 Ibid., I, p. 158. 


K—49 
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learn that Alla’s father Vaillabhatta was bom in a Nagara Brahmana 
family and was appointed Warden of the Marches {marydd&-dhurya) 
by the emperor Ramabhadra, and that Alla succeeded to this office 
and was further appointed guardian of the fort by Bhoja I. This illus¬ 
trates two characteristics of the period, viz , the elasticity of the castc- 
system and the choice of the highest military commanders from 
father to son. 

We have some illustrations of the working of the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the imperial Pratiharas in their demesne lands. The Barali 
(Kanpur district) inscription of Bhoja'^'^ states that he restored an 
aprahdra which had been ap])roved bv Nagabhata 11, but had fallen 
into abeyance in the reign of Ramabhadra because of the incapacit) 
of the vyavahdrin (legal or judicial officer). This would suggest an 
efficient system of official supervision for rectifying the mistakes of 
subordinates. Next we may mention an inscription54 recording the 
grant of a village by Mahendrapala II in the holding of a certain 
talavarQika (official term of uncertain meaning) in the western pathaka 
(district) of Da^apura. From this we can guess that officials used to 
receive assignments of land which could be resumed at least in part 
by the Crown at its pleasure. It further appears that administrative 
divisions of the kind, known elsewhere, were also prevalent here at 
this time. 

We have so long dealt with the territory presumably under the 
direct administration of the Pratihara emperors. The remaining 
portion of the empire was governed b\' feudatory chiefs belong¬ 
ing to the various well-known Raiput clans mentioned above. Be¬ 
sides referring to the territories ruled by clan-chiefs, the records of 
the Pratiharas refer to the unit of eightv-four villages which is the 
size of the t^’pical clan-chiefs estate in the mediev.il history of Raj¬ 
asthan. A copper-plate inscription fpim KathiawarSS records the gift, 
by mahdsdmanta Balavarman of Chalukya lineage, of a village be¬ 
longing to a group of eighty-four ‘which he had acquired by his own 
arms’. Another copper-piate inscription mentions the gift bv a certain 
Avantivarfnan II of a village belonging to a group of eighty-four in 
Saurash tra-mandala. 

The STyadoni inscription^O (tenth century a.d.) acquaints us with 
the methods of town administration under the control of feudatories 

53 Jbi'J., XIX, p. 17. For another instance of restoration of a lapsed land-grant by 
Bhofa I. .see Ibid., V< p. 2ll. 

54 Ibid.. XIV, p. 182. 

55 Ihld.. IX, p. 4. 

56 im., 1, p. 17i. 
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An obscure clause in the inscription seems to suggest that the mandiu 
pika (custom-house?) was in charge of a pahchakula (committee of 
five) of which the leading member alone is mentioned by name. Thi% 
would point to a continuation of tha^ association of the popular element 
with the local administration which we have traced back to the Gupta 
ti’^ioi^ Odier records of the imperial Pratihm'as refer, to the emnloy- 
m Qj |j[^^feudatories in the direct task of admiriistration, some of them 
hbKu.vj.the offices of the governor, mahapratthUra, and dandanatjaka 

In the number and connections of the clan-chiefs of the t)'pe just 
described lay undoubted]v the weakness ot the imperial Pratihara 
administration. 'Ihat the Pratiharas were alive to this dai»s«©r is pro¬ 
ved by the j^rccautions which thev took in keeping the feudatories 
under control. An inscription dated 1003 v.s. (a. d. 946) gives the in¬ 
teresting information that a certain Sri-sarman appointed by the 
IfalMhikrita (general) of the emperor was carrying on the adminiS' 
tration of the viandapika (custom-house) at that time.57 xhis direct 
appointment of a high officer by the imperial administration was pro¬ 
bably meant to be a check ujmn the feudatory Madhava who was 
no doubt in charge of the province concerned. If the Vidagdha at the 
end of the inscription has been correctly identified with Mahendra- 
pala II, it would show how the emperor insisted on countersigning 
the donations of land bv his feudatories. Similarly, other inscriptions 
referred to above show how the grant in each case required the 
approval of a certain DhTika described as the tantrapdla of Mahen- 
drapala II. Nevertheless the feudatories continued to be a source ol 
danger to the State. An interestino’ feature of the age was the title 
mahdrdjddhirdja assumed by the chiefs Dhurbhata and Nishkalanka 
of the STyadoni inscrijition and that of maharaja parameivara adopt¬ 
ed bv Mathanadeva of the Rajorgarh inscription.58 

5. Contemporaries and Successors of the Imperial Pratiharas 

By far the most important of the dynasties contemporaneous with 
the imperial Pratiharas in Northern India were their rivals for the 
prize of the empire, viz, the Pfdas of Bengal. The Pala monarchy was 
distinguished from all other monarchical governments of the plains 
by the circumstances of its origin, which has Iwen referred to above 
(p. 650). But although the first king was elected to the throne, the 
Pala government was of the usual North Indian type of a strong hero- 

57 Ojha {El, XIV, P..181) un(ler.star.cls maijiapika to refer to Mandu, hut this is 
belied bv the reference to the grant of tiui^daplkd in the STyadoni inscriptions, 
where it must refer to an office situ.'ited within the town limits. 

58 El ni, p. 268. 
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ditary monarchy, and there is no question of any constitutional res* 
traint upon the kings authority. Indeed, it would seem that the ex-, 
traordinary success of the early Palas in consolidating their intern^ 
administration and extending their foreign dominion, helped to e||| 
dow the monarchy with unequalled strength. The Pala kings 
the first assumed the imperial title of parame.war(hpar(imabh(Y^^ 
raka-maharafddhirdja of which the precedent (as we have seen/- 
was set by the Imperial Guptas in their North Bengal inscri]^ljrv:«e-v. 

Next in rank to the king stood the princes of the blood wht 
sometimes entrusted with high military commands.59 As noted above, 
a distingivVI>ed Brahmana family supplied a succession of what can 
only be called Chief Ministers to the early Palas, though they are not 
expressly mentioned as such. How much this family, according to its 
own testimony, overshadowed the monarchy has already been stated 
(p; 661). This influence, howevei, must have been derived entireh' 
from the personal capacity of the individual ministers, and not from 
any constitutional right or privilege belonging to the office. The high 
position of a Brahmana family under a Buddhist dynasty is a furthei 
illustration of the traditional policv of enlightened tolerance pursued 
by the kings of ancient India? 

The list of officials and others mentioned in the legal formulas of 
the land-grants of the early Palas, in so far as they reflect the actual 
conditions of administration and not a fixed legal tradition, may be 
taken to illustrate the machinery of central and local government in 
their time. In the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala^o the list is as 
follows: rdjardjanaka, rdjaputra, rdjdmdtya, sendpati, vishaijapatL hho- 
gapati, shashthddhikrita, dandasnktu dnndnpdsika, chanroddhara- 
nika, daussadhasadhanika, duta, khola, gamdgamika, abhitvaramdna, 
hastyaSvagomahishdjdvikddhtfaksha. ndoddhyaksha (for the incorrect 
nakMhyaksha)^ balddhyaksha, tanka, Saulkika, gaiilmika, taddyuk- 
faka, viniyuktaka and so forth. Some names in this list are found in 
the later records of the Palas. Thev are rdidmdtua, duta, vishayapati, 
gamSgamika, abhitvaramdna, hastyasvagomahishdfdvikddhyakslia, 
chauroddharanika, Saulkika, gaulmika, tadayuktaka, viniyuktaka. 
Other titles drop out of the list in later Pala records. Such are sermpati. 
hhosapati, shashthddhikrita, dari^aSdkti, khola, ndvddhyaksha and 
balddhyaksha, In their place other names are added in the later Pala 
inscriptions, such as pramdtn, hrabhahga (or sarabhahga), kumdrd- 
matyo. rdiasfhdmya, tipdrihi, ddSaparadhika, hastyaivoshtrahald- 
vydpritaka, ddndika, praishanika, kshetrapa (or kshetrapSla), prdnttt'’ 

59 Cf. e.g. the careers of V&kpala and Jaya-pala (p. 672). 

80 Cf, list of P5Ja inscripti(^s on p. 680. 
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paid, kottapala, khandaraksha, grumapaii, Umpati and so forth. The 
later records mention above all a group of titles with the prefix mahdn, 
such as mahdkartdhitihu, mahadandandtjaka, mahdpratlhdra, 
inahMaimddiiasadhanika, mahdku mdrdmdtya, mahdsdndhwigrahihi, 
tnahdkshapatalika, mahdsenapati, and perhaps mahdmantn (found 
only in the Baugarh grant of Mahipala l). Leaving aside tor the pre¬ 
sent the titles of feudatories and of officers of tlic local administra¬ 
tion, we may take the above, notwithstanding the obscurity of most 
of the terms, to illustrate the main branches of tlie centrd govern¬ 
ment in the times of the early Palas. The departments with their 
principal officers may be enumerated as follows: - Fmanee {shashthd- 
dhikrita, farika, tarapati and miilkika), ‘Police {daiulasakti, danda- 
pdsika, chauroddhaninika and perhaps, gaulmika), Aimy and Navy 
(sendpati, ndvddliijaksha and balddhijaksha), besides executive offi¬ 
cers of a more inclefiiiitc character {nipmdiifa, daussddhasddhaniht, 
dida, khola, gamdgamlka, ahhitvaranuim, laddyuktaka and cinitjuk- 
iaka) and Superintendents {adhijakshas) of the king’s herds and 
studs of animals. Later times witnessed the creation of new offices 
representing Finance {lavapali etc.), Police {dandika, perhaps cor¬ 
responding to the older dandasakii). Justice {damparddhika, and 
perhaps rdjasthdnhja and pramdtri), Army {hastijasDOshtrabhalavya- 
pniakii, piwUapfda, koflapdla, and perhaps khundaraksha), besides 
the more indefinite hrabhanga, hhetrapn etc. liic later recoids, 
above all, testify to the creation of a whole set of high imperial offi¬ 
ces some of which date back to the times of the Imperial Gujitas or 
even eaiJier, while others are now mentioned for the first time. The 
departments with their principal officers are as follows; Foreign 
affairs {mahdsdndhivigrahika), Accounts {inahdkshapatalika}, Army 
{mahdsendpati), and perhaps Criminal Justice {inahcidandandifaka), 
besides comprising the more indefinite offices of mahdkdrtdkritika, 
mahddaussddlmsddhanika, and mahdkimdrdindtifa.^i 

61 Rdidmatya is of uncertain meaning, but it at least represents an individual 
amatya (or class of amdtyas) supaior in rank to the kumardmdtyas mentioned above. 
Vogel {Antiqu^es etc., p. 102) translates it as ‘minister or councillor attached to 
the raja’ Diifapraishanika (from preaham or sending), gwmgamika (one who goes 
and comes) and abhitvarama^ (‘one who hurries’) have evidently the same general 
meaning of messenger, Cf.. Vogel, op. cit., i>p. 125-26. For hasiy.Miv<irgO‘iiujhish- 
af-dvik-yidhyaksha (meaning probably ‘Superintendent of the royal studs and herds 
of those animals’). Cf. Kaufilya’s Artha.mtra, 11, 29-32. Cliauroddfi(hai}ika is a tech¬ 
nical title for a class of king’s officers (Cf. Vogel, op. cU., p. 129). Jolly (RecJtl uiul 
124) takes it to be synonymous with dmaroddhartfi and chawagrdha of the 
law books. Saulkika is the superinfendent of tolls. Gaulmika, according to Fleet, means 
‘superintendent of woods and forests’ but it is more propajy taken by Vogel (op. c&., 
p. 127) to mean a military for police official as gulma is used in tire sense of patrol. 
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In local government tlie Palas adopted the system of administra¬ 
tive divisions into larger units called bhuktis and smaller units called 
mandalns, vishaijas, vithis, ctcfi^ ^Ve ma)' take it as a sign of the con¬ 
tinuity of administrative organisations Aat some of these divisions 
like Pu^dravardhana-h/iufct/, Nagara-hhwk^/ and T\m~bhukti go back 
to the Gupta times, though the minor units have new names. With 
the administrative divisions just mentioned, we may connect some of 
the offices occurring in the lists quoted above. It is thus natural to 
consider the iiparikas as being in charge of the bhuMis, while the vh- 
hayapatis would of course be in charge of tlie vishayas. In the for¬ 
mulas of the Pala land-grants, we miss the adhikaranas of tlie Imperial 
Gupta times in North Bengal and those of the independent kings of 
Soutli and East Bengal of the same period. The Khahmpur copper¬ 
plate inscription mentions instead, among the persons receiving in¬ 
formation of the grant, a number of vishaya-vyavahdrins (district offi¬ 
cials) such as the leading scribe {pyeshthakdijadha), the village elders 
{mahdmahattaras and mahattaim) and the lords of ten villages (ddsa- 
grdmik(is)fi^ The village itself, as we leani from the inclusion of the 
grdmapati in tlie list of officers quoted above, was in charge of the 
headman. 

The administrative organisation of the contempoiarv kings of 


Tho meanings of Uiddyuktaha and vhHuukitika are vuH'eitain. KIwla may mean a spN 
(BIIJ, p 189). Danclapftiika (derived from tianda and pd-iu. ‘jod’ and ‘n>p<-') vas the 
oHicer entnisted with the ininishinent of ciiminals (Vogel, op. clt.. p. 129). Diindasako, 
probably the equivalent of the more familiar dai}4ika, is a policewjfficer. PramMfi 
is taken by Vogel (op. clt., p 122) on the authority of Silvara’s Rai(itaratish,u (I. 70) 
to mean an officer entrusted with the administration of justice. But the term may 
as well mean an officer concerned with land-survey, for Srivara simply describes 
pramdtrl as deciding between two persons sharing in an inhcritaiice. Rdjo^ihamija, 
according tc Stein (Rdjataraugini, tr., I, p 316 n.), followed hy Vogel (op. cit., p 122), 
means ‘Chief Justice.’ DSiaparadhika is probably the judicial officer concerned with 
the trial of the ten offences. Kshetrapa, according to Vogel (op. cit., p 123), appeals 
to be a police-officer. Prantapdla and KoUapdla are evidently ‘Warden of the Marches’ 
and ‘Commander of the Fort’ respectively. Khaiydamksha (witlr its variant Angaraksha), 
in the present context, probably represents a military officer (BIH, p 193). The titles 
mahadandandyaka, mahdpraUhara, mahasenSpati, etc., have already been met with 
in the older records. 

62 The early Pala records mention thf* following bhuktis with their sub-divisions: 
(i) Pundravardhana-bhwlti with (a) Vy5ghratali-mai?^a and its sub.diviaioii MahSnta- 
prakaJa-ofohoi/a ins. no. 1 and (b) Kuddalakhata-ofefwi/a (no. 10), (ii) Nagara-fchu^ 
with (a) Rajagriha-cisftaya and its sub-division Ajapura-ncya and Achala-nopa and 
(b) with Gaya-oishoyo and its sub-division Kumudasutra-eirfu (no. 3), (iii) Nagora* 
bhukH with Krimila-oishova (no. 2), (iv) Tlra-bhukti with Kakahai-xiduuo (oa 

63 Hie dOSagTSmika is remlnlsotet of the lowest grade of rural offlews aooocdlng 
to a classification common to Manw, VII, 118-19 and the Mah3bhSrat0 XII, 68, 6-8. 
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Kaniarupa (pp. 584 tf) was of the usual North Indian type consisting 
of a hereditary monarchy assisted by a bureaucracy of officials. But 
it was m^ked by several distinctive features. The kings assumed the 
imperial style of maharaidclhirdja paramehara paramabhattaraka or 
more shortly, rnahdrdjddhirdja . Not only did the kingship descend 
by hereditary succession, but the reigning king often nominated his 
successor. We learn from the copper-plate inscriptions of Balavar-. 
maiifi4 that kijig Vanamala abdicated in favour of his son Jfayamala, 
and tliat tlie latter did the same in favour of his son Balavarman. We 
have, however, a remarkable instance of two princes Chakra and 
Arathi being passed over in favour of the latter’s son for the offence 
of disregarding the voice of their e)ders.65 Apparently in extreme 
cases, the body of elders could prevent an unworthy heir from suc- 
c;eeding to the throne. Of the offices of State a mahdsainyapati .a 
mafiddvdrddhipatya (term of unknown meaning), a mahapratihdra 
and a mahdmdtya, as well as a Brdhmaimdhikdra (meaning unknown) 
are mentioned by name in the copper-plate inscription of Harjaravai- 
man. The fragmentaiy Rock inscription of Harjaravarman also refers 
to a number of balddhyakshas. It appears from the above that the 
kingdom of Kamarupa in the ninth century had a staff of imperial 
officers of the type known to the Gupta Empire. The mahdmdtya 
and the mahdsainyapati were evidently the heads of the civil and 
military administration respectively, the balddhyakshas being sub¬ 
ordinate to the latter. The mahdpratihdra, as we have suggested, was 
the chief of the Palace-Guards. As regards the branch of local ad¬ 
ministration, the kingdom consisted of the old familiar divisions called 
vishayas. Probably there was also a number of district officers. The 
copper-plate inscription of Balavarman mentions, among the persons 
receiving information of the king’s grant, the country-people headed 
by the vishaya-karanas and the vyavahdrikas. Another statement in 
the same record proves that the village, while enjoying no doubt its 
traditional autonomy, could be visited by persons connected with the 
royal family and administration, who are here branded as creator of 
trouble {upadravakdrinah) and are expressly forbidden to enter the 
privileged land, The list of such visitors includes the queen, the prin¬ 
ces, the feudatories, the royal favourites, those engaged in tying up 

64 The inscriptions of Assam have been conveniently collected together (with test, 
tr, and notes etc.) by Padmanath Bhattacharya in the Kamanipa-iSaanavaR. Those 
falling wittiin the limits of the present period may be serially numbered as 

No. 1—-Tezpur Rock ins. of Harjaravannan dated G. E. 510-. No. 2r—Hayiun^hal CP 
ins, of Hariaravarman, No. 3—Tezpur Cp. ins. of Vanamala and No. 4—Sutargaon 
Cp. Ins. of Balavarman, 

65 Nos. I and 4 above. 
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elephants and mooring boats, police officers of three specified kinds, 
those charged with collection of various taxes and so forth .66 

We may now turn to Kashmir. The kingship, as usual, was of the 
hereditary type, subject to breaks caused in tlie succession by usurpa¬ 
tion and the like. The accession of Yasaskara (a.d. 939) after Ae ex¬ 
tinction of the Utpala dynasty, however, presents a striking exception 
to the general rule; for Yasaskara was elected by an assembly of Brah- 
maiias (p. 547). But this revolution was barren of any constitutional 
result like the still more important revolution, quoted above, in tlie 
ancient histoiy of Bengal, caused by Gopala’s accession to the throne. 
Coming to the organisation of the bureaucracy, we find that Lahta- 
ditya, the greatest king of Kashmir, is credited by Kalhana with the 
creation of five new offices {karmasthdnas) with the prefix mahan 
alongside the eighteen offices attributed to the semi-lengendary king 
Jalauka.67 The five offices were those of mahdpratthara, mahdsdnd' 
hivi^raha, mahd^vaidld, mahdbfinnddgdra and niahdsddkanabhdga, of 
which the first two, known from Gupta limes, seem to mean respec¬ 
tively Chief of Palace-Guards and Minister of Foreign Affairs, while 
the last three, which are peculiar to Kashmir, apparently signify the 
Chief Officer of Cavalry, the Chief Treasurer and the Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer. The complex bureaucratic structure of Kashmir is also 
testified to by Kalhana’s incidental references to State Offices in the 
later reigns. Some of these offices like nagarddhipa (Prefect of the 
City), pratihdra, dandandyaka (Prefect of Police) and rdjasthdmya 
(‘Chief Justice’, according to Stein) had their counterparts in the king- 
, doms of the plains. Common to both also was the office of the ahiha- 
patala (Accounts office), although the ekdngas of the Rdf afaranginl, 
forming a kind of military police, are unknown elsewhere. Other 
offices like those of the pdddgra (revenue-collector ?), the dvdrapdla 
(commander of the frontier passes) the mandale^a (governor), the 
kampanesa (commander-in-chief) and the sarmdhikdrin (prime minis¬ 
ter) seem to be more or less peculiar to Kashmir.68 

The offices mentioned above illustrate the working of the executive 
and judicial administration in the ancient kingdom of Kashmir. We 


60 The words in the original are: raim-rdjaputra^a^ka.ruiavallahha-inahaUuka- 

praudhika-lidstibandhika-nauk^andhikachauroddhafouika^dandika da^^pdslka-aupiiti- 
karika-autkhe^ika-chchhatroodsddyupadfavakarindmapTaveSa. 

,67 Rdjatarangtid, Vly 141-43; I. H8-20. According to an ancient tradition record¬ 
ed by Kalhaigia (loc.^lt.), Jalauka created 18 offices ‘in accordance with traditional 
usage’ in place of the still more primitive group of seven offices (pwkfiiis). 

08 For references, sec Stein, Rajat., tr., II. Index, so. 
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have, further, a number of anecdotes told b)' Kalhana regarding the 
judicial decisions of kings exceptionally renowned for their equity 
anji wisdom.69 Evidently the kings themselves sat, in the immemorial 
fashion, for the decision of cases. The interest of the Kashmir govern¬ 
ment in words of^ public welfare is well illuslratcd by Kalhana s re¬ 
markable account^o of the extensive drainage and irrigation projects 
carried into effect by a certain Suyya in tbe reign of Avantivannan 
(a.d. 855/56-83). The beneficent results of these constructions are 
indicated by Kalhanas quotation of the fall in the price of rice, the 
staple food in the valley. Formerly, the average price of one khdri 
or rice was 200 dlndras in good years and as high as 1050 dtndras in 
times of famine, but it was reduced to 36 dlndras after Suyya’s con¬ 
structions. The history of the financial administration, on the other 
hand, is on the whole a dreary record of exactions inflicted by a suc¬ 
cession of tyrants .71 

We shall conplude^ tliis chapter with some reference to the earlv 
records of the prmcipal dynasties that rose to power on the ruins of 
the Pratihara empire. The administrative organisation of these dynas¬ 
ties must have belonged to the same general type, but there were 
some interesting features. Thus we have reasons to believe that the 
ministers of the Kalachuris (Haihayas) of Chedi exercised a consider¬ 
able influence upon the administration of this kingdom. We come 
across two Brahinana Chief Ministers {mantri-pradhdna), viz., Bhava- 
mi^ra and his son Somes vara, who successfully served king Yuvaraja 
I and his son Lakslimanaraja.72 Of another king Kokalla II we are 
told that he was raised to the throne by his principal ministers 
{amdtya-mukhijas)J^ In the Karitalai inscription74 the donated land 
is said to lie in Ma]ayi\-dvddasaka (the Malava group of twelve). This 
proves the existence of the typical clan-chief’s estate consisting of 
eighty-four villages, which we have nqted as a characteristic of medi¬ 
eval Rajput clan-monarchies. Coming to tlie Paramaras of Malwa 
we find that the donated village in an inscription of king Siyaka is 
described as belonging to the holding of a certain mahdsddhanika in 


69 Cf. the stories of Cliandraplda {Rdjcit., iv. 55 ff; 85 fF) and Yasaskara, ibid., vi, 

14 ff. 

70 R(7;«C, V. 84 ff. 

71 For a detailed accoiu^t, see HRS, pp. 249-52 and IHQ, XVIII, pp. .307-9. Also 
Ct. Ch. XVIII above. 

72 See Karitalai ins. of the time of Lakshtnaijaiaja (EL II, p. 175). 

7.3 El XII, p. 210. 

74 El, II, p. 175. 
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a specified group of t\velve.75 This evidently points to the system 
ol assignments of villages to officials, as well as of clan-chiefs’ estates 
of the normal size. ' • 

Tile oldest known inscription ol the Chahanianas of Sakambhaii, 
viz., llic Haras Stone inscription ol 1030 v.s. (c. a.d. 973),points to 
some characteristic features of the Rajput clan-monarchy. Belonging 
to the time of Vigraharaja II, this record mentions, in connection with 
a series of religious endowments, various estates held by the king as 
well as the junior princes of the clan. Among these ai-e included, be¬ 
sides the villages held by the king, the bhoga of Simharaja (Vigraha- 
raja’s father and predecessor), the vishaya acquired by himself be¬ 
longing to Simharaja’s brother Vatsaraja, the vishaya similarly acquir¬ 
ed belonging to Siniharaja’s two brothers Chandraraja and Govinda- 
rajr, the villages held {sva-hhujyamana) b\^ a clnhsadliya of Siinharaja 
and by a certain Jayanaraja. In the same record the gift-villages of 
Siihliaraja are located in a specified group of twelve comprised with¬ 
in a certain vishaya. This illustrates the super-imposition of the new 
division into clan-estates upon the older administrative division into 
vishayas. 


75 We have a similar descriplidn of ii doiutted village a* lying SA a gioup of twelve 
ill ihc Uijain Cp. ins. of V'akpnti II (dated 1036 V. S.), /A, XW, p. j^0O. 

76 lA, XLII, pp. 60 E. 










